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The third anniversary of the arrival of the first body of settlers at 
Nelson has just passed pleasantly away. It is a fitting time to let 
our friends at home know what we have done so far, what we are doing, 
how we are situated, what are our prospects. 

Exaggera^on in accounts sent home of New Zealand has oflcn heen 
complained of, and often justly. We are convinced it is as bad in policy 
as in principle. It creates unreasonable expectations in emigrants at 
home, which, on their .arrival here, are followed by proportioTiate dis¬ 
appointment and equally unreasonable despondency. Then, in their 
turn, they write unfavourable accounts, as much exaggerated on the 
dark side, as those which brought them out were on the bright side. 
They themselves fail because disgusted, or run away as soon as they 
can. So the fancied good result of the exaggeration of advantages, 
that of enticing emigrants, is lost immediately ; the actual ill result alone 
remains, in exaggerated disparagements of settlements and settlers. 
Therefore, were it hut for policy’s sake, we mean, if we can, to tell the 
truth. 

Besides, we have no motive for exaggeration. We believe the set¬ 
tlement to he a desirable one for emigrants; its state to he wholesome 
and soberly thriving. It will stand what Bacon calls “ the naked and 
open' daylight of truth, though it do not show it half so stately and 
daintily, as the candle-light”—of puffery. So we mean, if we can, to 
tell the truth. * * 

If we can, we say ; for it is somewhat difficult both to tell th*e trutli 
in those cases, and to put it Into the mind of another. For we cannot 
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have the evidence of our own senses for all we say ; much must depend 
upon the words of others, who may misinform, be misinformed, or de¬ 
ceive themselves. Then the same words convey difterent ideas to 
different persons, Our readers at home may attach oni: idea to a phrase 
or epithi^ sSe another. Therefore a wrong notion produced will not 
necessarily argue w^ant of inclination on our part to produce a right one, 
hut only w'ant of ability. 

Transplanting a community is like transplanting a tree. For many 
days it looks dead and withered ; hut if, after plucking off a dead leaf 
here, lopping away a dead branch tliere, you find the green and living 
stem proves it has taken root, you .ore satisfied. So in all cases of 
transplanted communities, many individual undertakings must fail; 
many linihs, useless ones to the body indeed, must be pruned away. 
Such has been tlie case with us, may be so still; but raeanw'hile our 
root has taken good hold of, and is in living communion with, the soil 
we are set in. Some capital has withered away nnproductively, some 
stragglers have been removed; let us look at the healthy pruned plant 
remaining. 

There is a town on a site which, first seen, coming from the sea, 
shows you a mudflat at low-water, disagreeable enough to /Ac e^c, but 
in no other w'ay. I'he nearest hills being fem-clad, look somewhat 
barren. Nevertheless, wh.at the Bishop of New Zealand says of the 
site is true : “ It is extremely pretty—a sm.'Jl plain surrounded by lofty 
hills.” Seaward a screen of wood runs half way across it. I’wo wind¬ 
ing and partially-wooded level valleys diverge from it landward, down 
each of which flows a stream, winter and summer. The harbour is safe, 
and with a pilot of easy access. The view thence across Tasman’s 
Gulf would anywhere be styled remarkably beautiful. 

The country districts are valleys opening into the bottom of the gulf, 
separated by low hills, and into Massacre Bay. These are all surveyed. 
The land in them is good, bad, and indifferent; no two opinions agree 
as to the relative proportions of each kind. As to the relative qualities, 
flax land is considered the best; wood land next, hut, from the expense 
of clearing, it is not often attempted here. Fern land should have a 
summer’s fallow and a winter’s frost; it will then yield a good crop of 
potatoes, and the next year of grain. Shcepfolding secures a good crop 
from fern land the first year. An experiment is being made on tlio 
very w'orst land of all—the clay hills between the Waimea and Mouterc. 
A patch is sown v^lth turnips, to be fed down with sheep, and a good 
crop is expected for the second year. One fiict is positive, and it is 
sufficient: there are thousands of acres of good land ; enough to employ 
thousands of emigrants for years ; when they are all cultivated it will 
he time to consider the rest. 

* The population of the town is 758 males, 702 females; total, 1,460. 


• The •figures in the paragraphs to which asterisks are prefixed, are taken 
tVom the Government returns, for a sight of which we are indebted to Major 
Uicluiiond. 
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Of the country, 802 males, 653 females; total, 1,456.* There arc 121 
Germans, making the whole number of settlers 3,036. To these should 
be added about 43 souls, arrived in the Slains Castle and the Caledonia 
since the returns were made. The births during the past year (1844) 
have been 159 ; the marriages, 15 ; the deaths, 26, 7 of vthich were by 
accidents. The population is greater than at the last return of Oc¬ 
tober, 1843. f 

The roads already made to the country districts arc as follows:—One 
from Nelson to beyond the village of Wakefield, in the valley it has 
been proposed to call Glen-iti, 21 miles. This road, for the first two 
miles from town, wjints gravelling, to be good in winter; also for a 
mile, six miles from town, and at a few other places. During the dry 
months (eight out of the twelve), a coach and four might be driven all 
the way to Glen-iti; and Mr. Stafford, and the Hon. C. A. Dillon, con¬ 
trived to get their gigs from the Waimea through the worst parts, all 
last winter. The cross roads from this line amount to 8 miles ; they 
open out and drain various blocks of land, much resorted to just now. 
From Glen-iti, pack-horses or bullocks can travel all the way to the 
big wood at this end of the Wairau Valley, without difficulty, at all 
seasons. The wood, 12 miles in extent, could easily be cut through, 
being of black birch without underwood. Parts only of the road from 
the Waimea to Motuaka, equal in all to 10 miles, have been made. 
There is, however, a good horse track over the hills in those parts in 
which it is not completed. From Motuaka to Rewaka, three miles and 
a half are made. Of the road to Wakapuaka and the Happy Valley, 
9 miles are completed; very little is wanted to make it a good cart and 
horse road at all seasons. The roads above enumerated pass ground 
of various kinds—through swamps, woods, or fern,—and require in 
some places* heavy cuttings or embankments, in many drainage, in some 
only cutting of the fern. 

About the town are the Haven Road, one mile and a half, the sea¬ 
wall much damaged now ; beyond the town sections, that to Brook 
Street Valley, 1 mile ; up the Maitai, half a mile. Total extent of 
roads, 54 miles and a half. 


• It must be remembered that in the term “ the town” are included the 
greater part of Brook Street aiid Maitai Valleys, which are cultivated much as 
country land ; also, that the wives and families of receni settlers on country 
land are living in the town. These facts account for the apparent disproportion 
of country population to that of the town. 

t Statistics of Nelson, taken in the last week of October, 1843;— 

Population. —Males, 1,.588 ; females, 1,354; total, 2,942. 

Amount of Live 'Stock. —Horses, 50; cattle, 5G0; sheep, 1,130; goats, 117; 
swine, 1,152; poultry, 2,202. 

Land IN Cultivation, —Farm land, 540 acres; gardens, 133 acres ; total, 
673 acres. 

Numder of Buildings. —Brick, wooden, and mud houses—town, 413; 
country, 191; total, 604. Warehouses, shops, and bams—town, 20: country, 
25; total, 45, Warr6s—town, 39; country, 76; total, 115. Public buildings— 
town, 15. Mills—country, 3. 

Education. —Children at day schools—males, 157 ; feinnles, 164; total, 321. 
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* Wc have in cultivation 1,262 acres ; of which 237 are in wheat; 
182 barley; oats, 93 ; potatoes, 288 ; turnips, 15 ; tares, 5 ; Enf^lish 
grass. 5 ; the rest, gardens or fallow. 'I’lie average produce of th« 
country lands is reckoned at 25 bushels of wlieat per acre ; 20 barley ; 
25 oats ; 6 tons potatoes. In the town, wheat 30 bushels per acre : 
barley 25 ; oats, 40 ; potatoes, 9 tons ;—the difl'erence being owing t(' 
the fact that the town crops are from gardens, and chiefly woodland ; 
the country chiefly from farms on fern and some flax laml. The par¬ 
ticular amount of cultivation in each district is not given ; but by far 
the greater part is in the Waimea plain, where most of what can be 
called farms are. There are two or three at Motuaka, and as many at 
Wakapuidva. The cottier-farmers are principally located in the Poor 
Man’s Valley, and the German settlement of llanzau, in Waimea East; 
Glen-iti, or the Waiiti Valley, Waimea South; and the beautiful Rewaka 
Valley, north of Motuaka. 

* Of stock there are—horned cattle, 918 ; horses, 76 ; sheep, 5,782; 
goats, 250 ; poultry, 3,584 ; j)igs, 1,512. Ey importation and 
breeding, cattle have increased to nearly twice the number in the last 
returns ; sheep to more than five times the number. 

The number of buildings of all kinds in the settlement is not given 
in the returns, but those in the town, most probably, havejnot much 
increased since the last returns, though a few superior ones of In-iek of 
different kinds have been added. In the country the number must 
have increased considerably. We will mention the most important in 
both, as they occur to us in stating the purposes to which they arc 
applied. 

A flour-mill is on th(‘ poijit of completion in the town, in .a brick 
buildings the wheel horizontal, on the plan of Baxter and Stirratt’s 
patent, turned by water supplied by a lead (tunnelled 44 yards, open 
110, and raised on wooden posts 242 yards) from the stream in Brook 
Street Valley ; it has at present only one pair of stones, but has power 
for three; ftdl 19 feet. Another flour-mill is being erected by tlie 
cottiers.in the Rewaka Valh'y, where there is an abundance of excellent 
material for stones, from which a pair has been prepared. There are 
three saw-mills ; one in the Motuaka, which cuts 20,000 feet of timber 
a week ; a frame saw-mill in Waimea West, working two saws, and 
cutting 1,000 feet a day; and a mill in Waimea South, working a 
circular saw, two ffet in diameter, cutting 100 feet an hour. It has a 
small flour-mill attached. A flax-mill in Waimea East, of 10 horse 


w'atcr power, is at jmesent unw^orked. One in the Waimea Road, of 3 
or 4 horse power, has been constantly employed ; the owner has 
hackling instruments, and has a greater demand for his whale-lino and 
rope than he can supply; he has lately removed it to a stniam of 
greater power in Suburban North. There is another rope-walk in the 
town. Some smiths at tlie Motiiaka have been directing their attention 
lot some time to the construction of a machine for dressing flax, ajid 
having jferfected a model—they are now making the machinery, and a 
windniill to work it. The flax machines brought out by Messrs. 
Nattrass and Edwards are put u}i in the Company’s old store at the 
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Havon, iiud are now at work there ; a larger building is to be immedi¬ 
ately erected at Auekland Point. We may mention here that several 
hand-machines for flax have been made; they will not clean more than 
Gibs, an hour, even if it be possible to produce that quantity for any 
number of consecutive hours, while one person is required to gather flax 
.and serve the miichine. Whether the wholesale proceedings of Messrs. 
Nattrass and Edwards will admit of its being profitably dressed by 
hand remains to be seen ; if they should, we do not despair of seeing a 
machine invented that would be useful at all events for else unemployed 
hours in cottages. 

At Motupipi (Massacre Bay), the bed of a flat dry at low-water is 
formed of bare coal, which, with a stratum exposed in the adjoining 
hills, is w'orked, we believe, by Messrs. Baker and Partridge (of Wel¬ 
lington). The coal burns clearly, but with smoky chimneys is dis¬ 
agreeable, from a slight sulphurous smell it has. Close by is a lime¬ 
kiln, whence the same gentlemen have lately sent a vessel with lime to 
New Plymouth. W'e have another lime-kiln in Suburban South, three 
miles from the town. Excellent limestone has lately been found in 
Suburban North, close to the sea-coast, with plenty of wood in the 
immediate vicinity, so as to afford greater advantages for burning and 
carriage than in any other situation. There are four brick-fields in 
the settlement, and a patent brick-machine. These thirsty subjects 
rcniinfl us of our malthouse and brewery, a model of completeness on 
u small scale, down to even the big English dray-horse lately defunct. 

h'rom the Haven Road three jetties have been thrown out; one of 
them, nmuing from a projecting piled embankment, if carried out a few 
feet farther, w'ould admit of vessels of 300 tons lying alongside it. 
Another, on open piles, is about 200 feet in length, and runs from 
Auckland Voint across the shingle beach to the clumnel of tBe Maitai. 
There are two bridges for carts in the town. Two vessels of small 
tonnage and several boats have been built in Nelson, and three vessels 
in Massacre Bay. 

Well, with these sources and means of production and accessories to 
trade, what is realised and what probably realisable for our own con¬ 
sumption or for export—what to be got from abroad ? How much of 
the necessaries anil comforts of life can we depend upon ourselves 
henceforward for ; and wdiat “ good things” have we to export in 
exchange for those we cannot immediately or advanfiigcously produce 
for ourselves ? Among the necessaries of life, w'e^amiot expect to be 
independent of foreign countries for flour till next year, when w'e 
r(!a,sonably may : bread is meanwhile 2il. a pound ; beef and mutton 
(equal to those of any country in the world) are Cd. a i)ound, pork 4d.; 
and most excellent beer has been brewed in Nelson at 2s. a gallon. 
Then fresh butter has been plentiful at 9d. and lOd. a pound, milk Id. 
a pint. Nelson cheese 7d. a pound, eggs Is, a dozen, fowds 2s. 6d. a 
pair, ducks 5s. Wild pigeons and ducks you may shoot, or buy from 
Is. to 3d. a-piece. Several sorts of fish arc caught in and oj.itside the 
harbour, snu]}pers so plentifully that you may often get one of 201bs. 
for 6d. Then shrimps and oysters are in tolerable plenty, and in the 
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livers are eels and crayfish. Most English vegetables we have in pro¬ 
fusion ; most of the fruit trees thrive well, but as yet we have “ realised,” 
wc believe, only strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes, and cherries in sm^l quantities, and melons and 
pumpkins in greater quantity. So one may contrive to live. 

AU these are faU$ aecomplis. Salt of excellent quality has been 
made ; the sun and sea-breeze here greatly favour evaporation ; but the 
pits, perforated by crabs, require cementing, and this and other steps of 
the process require money, for which the saltmaker is stopping at 
present. But there is no doubt salt can be made, and will ere long, 
more cheaply than imported. Hops, to be an important item in New 
Zealand productions, have not been grown yet in useful quantities. 
There is a small plantation in Glcn-iti, which promises well. The 
.absence of the hop-fly is a great advantage. 

To go from food to clothing. We cannot report much as actually 
done. But good rough woollen cloth has been woven, and sells at 4s. 
Cd. a yard. And leather has been made, said by practical men to be 
excellent; the bark used for tanning being that of the hinau and black 
birch. The latter is perhaps the best bark for the purpose, the tannin 
being so strong in the former as to render the leather too hard. Black 
birch can be procured in plenty from some parts of the settlement. 
The hides here have an advantage in being uninjured by the disease 
called warbles, a name applied to lumps raised on cattle by a fly which 
perforates the hide. Tan-pits are being made in Nelson. A loom for 
weaving stockings is also in course of construction, to produce them at 
2s. a pair. Straw is beautifully plaited here, with which bonnets and 
hats are made. 

Next for shelter. We have Nelson plank at 5s. and scantling at 4s. 
6d. per lOO feet. Good bricks from 18s. to 20s., and shingles of New 
Zealand wood at 5s. per 1,000. Lime delivered at £2 a ton. For 
warmth, flrewood delivered at 8s. a cord, or coal at £1 a ton on the 
beach. Furniture is made cheaply. Of earthenware household uten- 
siLs, we know of none made here; but there is excellent clay for coarse 
pottery, and a workman who has a very good pug-mill for grinding the 
clfiy intends to manufacture some. 

Of the simpler manufactures then we may hope to provide ourselves 
ere long with leather, stockings, coarse woollens, blankets, coarse earth¬ 
enware, and coarse linens, the latter either from New Zealand flax or 
English flax, a speties of which grows wild here. These things will 
perhaps be too dear, until another year or so has reduced provisions by 
one-third of their present cost, which will certainly be the case. 

Labour at present is cheap. Agricultural, 10s. a week; mechanical, 
18s. to 21s. 

To procure foreign comforts or luxuries wc have the following exports. 
Of wool about five tons and a half have been sent this year. The 
unclean samples have realised in England Is. 4|d. and Is. 5|d. per lb. 
It is expgcted New Zealand will produce the best to be found, combining 
extraordinary length and excellence of staple, without degenerating, as 
is the tendency of Australian wools, into hairiness. Here wc may 
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mention tlic raj)id increase of sheep in this country, as the ewes lamb 
thrice in two years. 

Of timber about 180,000 feet have been exported, principally to Van 
Diemen’s Laud, consisting of red and white pine, rimu, and totara. A 
merchant of Hobart Town has offered one of ours to take any quantity 
tjie latter can supply. As we have plenty of these kinds, this export 
may be considered established. 

In the furniture woods most in demand at home our forests are said 
to be deficient. There is hinau (marble wood), however, at Massacre 
Bay. The prevalence of high winds is said to favour the sort of growth 
required, and give a twisted and distorted grain. Our trees arc therefore 
free from it. 

By the Raymond, 162 sealskins from the west coast of this island 
have been sent home. An old whaler of the Straits, who caught them, 
described the coast just mentioned as one of the best whaling grounds 
in New Zealand, and declared his intention of going there next winter. 
If so, we may export oil from Nelson. But this is as yet only to be 
])ut down as a possibility. 

Such too must flax as a future export be considered. The grounds 
of hope of success are no doubt very good. The Phormium ienax was 
taken both in a green state (grown in Wales) and dry (imported from 
New Zealand). Having been mechanically cleansed and submitted to 
the chemical process discovered by Donlan, the brittleness, its great 
fault, was pronounced by experienced persons, who tested it with 
specimens prepared in two other modes, to be entirely removed. So 
prepared, .the excellent fabrics of which we have seen samples were 
woven from it. A company has agreed to take from Messrs. Edwards 
(proprietors of Donlan’s patent) as much similarly prepared as they 
can supply.* The mechanical cleansing i.s to be done out lifere, the 
chemical at home. Skilled workmen were engaged at 18s. a week. As 
this is higher than wages here, and the nature of the country and dis¬ 
tribution of the flax on its surface, and consequent expenses of collecting 
it, appear to have been known to the gentlemen engaging in the scheme, 
there is certainly a fair chance of success. But as all the circumstances 
attending any enterprise can never be known until it is completed, 
especially when it has been planned in a country 16,000 miles from that 
wherein it is to be executed, it is as well for the present to consider the 
flax export still as only a possibility, or probability at best. There arc, 
at a rough calculation, between three and four thousand acres of flax in 
the settled districts of this settlement; it is supposed to yield 2 tons per 
acre annually. 

Our beer has been taken in small quantities already to Wellington 
and Auckland. This should become an important export. Owing to 
the temperateness of its climate, and the remarkable freedom of its 
atmosphere from the electric fluid (evidenced by the rarity of thunder 
and lightning), this country is particularly suited to the process of 
brewing. 

So much is done or doing in the way of exports. What might and 
probably will be done in the course of time, we have no room to consider. 
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But one thing with respect to the grazing prospects of the country, may 
be'mentioned, namely, the rapidity wifli which fern disappears and is 
replaced by grass wherever cattle run. As an instance may be men¬ 
tioned the w^ole sea faces of the hills between the town and the port 
(Britannia Heights), on which, in another year, there wiU hardly be a 
vestige of the fern that once almost entirely covered them. This most 
agreeable change lias been eifected by a small number of goats and pigs, 
with occasionally a visit of a herd of cattle and a Hock of sheep just 
landed. It may be taken for granted that in the course of time all these 
fern hills, considered so unsightly and little worth, will be covered with 
grazing flocks and herds. English flax would thrive remarkably w^ 
here.- The black birch makes gdod staves for oil-casks. We have fisli 
in abundance of the same kinds as are .cured at the Cape for expor¬ 
tation to the Mauritius, See. It is a question whether the hills and 
climate might not suit the chestnut, cork, and olive trees, and perhaps 
several others, which form so great a part of the wealth of European 
countries somew'hat similar to New Zealand. 

To tliis extent we depend entirely, or soon shall, on ourselves for 
support. Of imports, we have already mentioned flour; tea, sugar, 
coffee, and spirits are got at one half, or less, of their prices in England, 
owing to the non-existence of prohibitory duties. Even before the 
abolition of Customs, the duty was only flve per cent, on the first three 
of the above-mentioned articles. Clothing is procured from England 
or Sydney at moderate prices. We may insert here, as particularly 
connected ■with imports, the number and tonnage of ships which have 
visited Nelson since the settlement was founded, which arc as follows:— 

No. Tonnage, 

From November 1, 1841, to June 30, 1842 67 11,630 


„ July 1, to December 31, 1842 . 67 7,(*81 

,, January 1, to June 30, 1843 . 62 6,041 

„ July 1, to December 31, 1843 .... 62 6,170 

„ January 1, to June 30, 1844 . 51 6,194 

, July 1, to December31,1844 .... 68 6,136 


Total . 377 43,652 


Our readers will be pleased to see how little decrease in amount of 
vessels and tonnage is shown by the above account since the first year 
of the existence of Nelson, notwithstanding the flict, that our imports 
have hitherto had to be exchanged for money alone, and in spite of the 
Company’s late steppage. The excess of the amount for the first year 
over the others was caused by the great body of the settlers having 
arrived then. Of course they were not intended to be sent out at the 
same rate afterwards. 

There are six public-houses in Nelson, and an hotel is being built. 

But, leaving physical requirements, let us see what has been done 
for moral and mental. Government sup})lics us with a Police Oflice, 
a Court of Requests, «and a Supreme Court; the business of each 
carried on in a wooden building in the centre of the town. Also a tiny 
gaol, wliere felons, madmen, and debtors, when there are such, are 
huddled together. Five constables keep order. We may mention here 
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the Fort, a ballproof stockade, rampjvrt, and ditch, covering an acre ; 
a powder magazine on the Boulder Bank ; and the Company's Bairacks, 
excellently adapted for soldiers, round three sides of a square, with 
ofhees detached, built at an expense of £800. . , 

Two clergymen of the Church of England, one Wesleyan, and one 
j^lennan liUtheran. minister, teach religion. A temporary church at 
Nelson inside the Fort accommodates about 180 people. A pretty 
cliurch at Waimea West, of wood, with chancel and tower, holds about 
120. The Wesleyans have a neat brick chapel in the town. There are 
two parsonage houses, one of which was built for a Maori school. 

We have five schools :—Church school, under the superintendence 
of the deacon, attended by about 60 boys and girls, work-days and 
Sundays. No charge is made. One wing of the building is completed ; 
the whole to be lOOdcct by 20, with gable-fronting centre projecting 6 
feet, of moulded bricks, in the Elizabethan style of architecture. It is 
a great ornament to the little town, and, we hear, is immediately to be 
proceeded with. In Waimea West a Sunday school is carried on in the 
church, attended by 18 or 20 ; and in Waimea South is another Church 
school, to which 15 or 20 come daily, and 30 on Sundays. On the 
principles of the British and Foreign Society, a school has been founded 
in Nelson by Mr. Campbell, whose zeal and public spirit in the cause of 
education entitle him to the thanks of the whole community. A sub¬ 
stantial building of brick has been erected for it, attended by about 60 
children daily and about 180 on Sundays, with accommodation for 
more. They pay 2d. or 3(1. a week. At Rewaka is a day school on the 
same principle, to which we believe 30 or 40 children go. Others are 
being planned. The Wesleyans have a school in their chapel in Nelson; 
18 boys and girls attend daily, and 24 on Sundays, 7 of whom arc 
included iif the previous 18. The total is as follows: Day schools— 
boys 95, girls 79, total 174; Sunday schools—boys 180, girls 184, 
total 364 ; subtracting the number attending both, the total receiving 
education is 421. There is a private school also kept by a lady. 

We have a literary institution, with a library of 600 volumes, chiefly 
on history and useful knowledge, supported by fifty subscribers at a 
guinea a year, and supplied with the leading English periodicals and 
papers; an agricultural and horticultural sciciety, with fifty members 
at the same sum, and a printing press and newspaper, of somewhat too 
limited circulation. 

A branch of the Union Bank of Australia is est^lished here. The 
notes in circulation amount to £7,000. 

We have not the criminal statistics of the settlement before us, but 
we may express our decided conviction thr t our community is as orderly 
and moral a one as is to be found in any town of the same size in 
England. 

Perhaps some notice should be given of the settlement of Nelson in 
its social relations. We fear it would require*too much space to do^so 
properly ; but as to one part of the subject, which is in generjyi too ex¬ 
clusively made to stand for the meaning of the word “ society," namely, 
social relaxation or amusement, we may perhaps remark, without flat¬ 
tering ourselves too much, that there exists in our settlement consider- 
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able harmuny and conviviality, little formality, and no pretension. 
Expensive luxuries of any kind are, and have ever been, since the 
foundation of the settlement, very rarely indulged in. People dine 
tofrether constantly, but seldom or never have “ dinner parties; ” 
“ drop in ” anywhere in the evening, but give no soirees or balls. 
Though beginning of lute to decline, bachelorship rather prevails in tht^ 
settlement—a melancholy fact, which partly accounts for this absence 
of formality. 

On the whole, as the world goes, we may perhaps dub ourselves a 
contented, social, and peaceful little community. Government is of 
course to be excepted; with it almost everybody in the place has long 
been disgusted. But, as the “ wisest Shaksj)eare ” says, “ there is a 
soul of goodness in things evil; ” so perl^aps Government has been of 
use to us in one respect—having acted toWmls us tlie part of a common 
enemy, it has given us something of a common cause, which otherwise 
we nnght have been without; and this common cause has probably 
tended to produce something of unity and individuality in a body com- 
])o.sed of such previously licterogeneous materials. This latter defect 
in the composition of a society'is of great importance; and though time 
must cure it in any community, it is doubtless at first a great dr.aw- 
baek. Public spirit can hardly exist without a common bond of union, 
of sympathy, on some one great point. Much might be said on this 
subject, but this is not the place. We may just remark, by the way, 
that the notion of a Scotch settlement, or a Church of England one, 
is in this point of view admirable, and will probably convert their old 
prejudices into sources of noble and necessary unanimity—into vigor¬ 
ous principles of cohesion. Might not all party and clannish feelings 
and prejudices, irreconcilable and detrimental at home, be thus turned 
to the greatest benefits in peopling the Colonies of England*? 

Well, has the transplanted shrub taken root? Is it living or dead? 
We have shown you its young shoots, small but healthy, to grow one 
day into stout, full-foliaged branches, and give shelter to a numerous 
and thriving population. True, it grows somewhat slowly, compared 
with the forced hotbed Australian plants ; and possibly with a shower 
or two (of the Danae kind, we mean—of gold) might come on faster and 
be none the weaker. But, if slowly, we are sure it is going on steadily. 
There is no fear for it. 

We have some particular advantages we have not yet alluded to. We 
believe all New Zealand is healthy, but our climate is possibly altogether 
the finest and most agreeable. We have rain enough for agriculture, 
and sunshine enough for enjoyment. As far as our experience goes, 
the winter weather is as delicious as any conceivable—day after day, 
almost week after week, with perfect calm, warm sun, and literally 
cloudless sky. The disagreeables are the coldness of night after the 
warmth of day, and the occasional violence of the sea-breeze in the 
more unsheltered parts of the settlement. We have heard Mr. Tytler, 
the last to be a hard master, declare that for a whole year his men were 
Ijrevented from working by bad weather only twenty-three days. 

As far as bills of mortality are evidence of healthiness or otherwise 
f if climate, they are greatly in favour of ours. The proportion of deaths 
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last year was 1 in 116; or, deducting accidental ones, 1 in 159. In 
England it is 1 in 44 ; in France, 1 in 40. 

Another great advantage is the smallness of the number of natives 
about the settlement. In Blind Bay and Massacre Bay the native 
population is given in the Government returns at 288 males, and 216 
fjpmales; total, 504. It is to be remembered, that these are scattered 
over a coast of 150 miles. On the Waimea Plain and in Nelson there 
are none, nor in the Wairau Valley. 

The only serious drawback we know of, is the want of a Government; 
for the thing assuming the name cannot be mistaken for one. To say 
nothing of its blunders and mismanagement in other respects, its open 
avowal of its inability to afford security in life and property to its sub¬ 
jects is a virtual resignation. But were its faults only negative ones, 
were its sins only those of omission, how happy were it for us ! The 
Governor’s ill usage of our first and best magistrates, forcing them to 
resign—the measures passed positively to injure us, and the constant 
encouragement given in word and deed to the natives generally, in their 
opposition to and outrages upon the settlers—these things had pre¬ 
pared us for his otherwise incredible design of breaking up and remov¬ 
ing the settlement we have been briefly describing. All that was left 
of the results of the labour and enterprise of the settlers—all, that is, 
that had succeeded and was prosperous—was to be overturned; all that 
could not be carried away, to be sacrificed; and with the wrecks they 
were to begin again and encounter all the original difilculties in a new 
location, in new and untried circumstances. Think of the madness of 
this project! The reduced, but healthy and now firmly-rooted plant (to 
return to our old metaphor) was to be tom up again, and transplanted 
to a less favourable soil and climate, with the absolute certainty of 
losing in withered leaves and branches by the second operation, if it 
survived it at all, as much as it had lost by the first! For you cannot 
transplant without sacrifices. This absurd attempt will not be made, 
perhaps never was likely to have been ; but the avowal of the intention, 
like so many other evidences of the animosity of Government towards 
us, has not a little contributed to discourage and depress the settlers. 
But let the Home Government do its duty—recall this, our destroying 
Protector, our most hostile Guardian and anarchical Ruler,* and adopt 
the policy and principles recommended in the profound, lucid, and un¬ 
answerable Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
afiairs of New Zealand, and we shall be able to find*in the settlement, 
or the country, nothing to give us a moment’s discouragement. Mean¬ 
while lettlie inhabitants of Nelson take comfort in the promising condi¬ 
tion of their adopted home, in spite of all th3 Government’s endeavours 
to injure it. And let them remember that the first and lust and che¬ 
rished resolve of a settler in a new country ought to be, at all times and 
in every situation, 

“-^ to bate no jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear of and steer * 

Right ONWARDr’ • 

This was written before the recall of Governor Fitz Roy. 
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Tins District, situated on the northern branch of Lake Ontario, be¬ 
tween Kingston and Toronto, is an interesting part of Canada. Bounded 
on the south by the Lake, and on the north by the Bay of Quinte, 
though occupying a central position in the Province, it is almost an 
island. The Peninsula which it is composed of is joined to the rest 
of Canada by a neck of land not exceeding two or three miles in width. 
This junction, by which it is connected with the Newcastle District, is at 
at its western ext^cmit 3 ^ The District is from thirty to forty miles in 
length, and at the widest part, near the middle, from twenty to thirty in 
width, of very irregular form, being in many places deeply indented by 
the Bay and Lake, and includes a number of small islands also within its 
boundaries. To the north of it, across the Bay, lies the Victoria District, 
having Belleville for its chief town ; to the east, the Midland District, 
including Kingston, the ex-capital of United Canada. The Bay of 
Quinte, which bounds this district to the north, and gives it a peculiar 
shape, is, in our opinion, one of the greatest natural curiosities of 
Canada. The Bay of Quinte, at its western extremity, which is called 
its head, and is separated from T,ake Ontario by the neck of land spoken 
of above, and there called the Carrying Place, receives, from the north¬ 
west, a large river called the Trent. It then glides smoothly on to the 
east, about thirty miles, like an immense canal of nature’s own con¬ 
struction, gradually diverging, until it is twenty miles or more from 
Lake Ontario. In its course, ten or twelve miles from Sts head, the 
Bay receives from the north another river, called the Moira, from the in¬ 
terior of the Victoria District, with Belleville at its mouth. Eight or 
ten miles farther east, the Salmon River, of considerable size, having its 
rise in the northern part of the Midland District, empties itself into the 
Bay. Having received three of the largest rivers of Canada West, and 
stretched itself about thirty miles between the Prince Edward and Vic¬ 
toria Districts, it turns abruptly to the south, and becoming narrower 
and deeper, proceeds rather west of south, twelve miles or mure towards 
Lake Ontario. This part of the Bay, after it turns from its narrowness, 
straightness, and depth, is called the Long Reach. At the turn, an arm 
called the Mohawk Bay, seven or eight miles in length, is extended 
still farther to the east, in which another consideniblc river, the Napa- 
nee, empties itself. Having approached within ten or twelve miles of 
the I^ake, the Bay again suddenly turns eastward, having previously 
thrown out another arm in the same direction as the first, called 
the Hay Bay, into which the water of several creeks is received. 
Having thus found its way forty miles or more through the interior, and 
received the waters of two or three districts, the Bay of Quinte, navi¬ 
gable tliroughout, proceeds eastward, fifteen or sixteen miles further, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the Lake, until they come together, be- 
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tweon the eastern extremity of the Prince Edward District, called Point 
Pleasant, and the Isle of Tauti, or Amherst Isle. That junction of 
the Hay and Lake is called the Upper Gap, to distinguish it from ano¬ 
ther of the same bay with the lake, near Kingston, at the east end of 
Amherst Isle, called the Lower Gap. 

, The Prince Edward District, thus naturally separated from the rest 
of the Province, formerly made a part of the Midland District, and con¬ 
sisted originally of three townships, Marysburgh, Sophiasburgh, and 
Ameliasburgh, known among the older inhabitants, and sometimes yet 
called, from the order in which they w'ere originally surveyed, the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh towns. Erom these, three new townships have been 
set oil', viz.: Hallowcli, Hillier, and Athol, so that now there are six in 
the District. 

The principal islands in connexion with the District, are the Ducks, 
Wappaose Island, and Big Island. The Ducks lie in Lake Ontario, 
south of the eastern part ol‘ the District, opposite the Upper Gap, the 
nearest of them being ten or twelve miles distant from it. From the 
south side of the District, a projection of land ten or twelve miles in 
length, and from one to three in width, puts out in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, towards the Ducks, called Long Point. Wappaose Island lies 
between this point and the main laud of tire District, in Prince Edward’s 
Bay ; whilst llog Island lies in the Bay of Uuinte, on the north side of 
the District towards Belleville, and is joined to the main land by a 
floating bridge of more than half a mile in length. 

There are in the District a number of small lakes, among which we 
might name the West Lake, the East Lake, the Consecon Lake, and 
the Lake of the Mountain. East and West Lakes lie on the south¬ 
west part of the District, and seem once to have been bays jutting out 
from Lake Ontario, across which banks of sand have been deposited 
or washed up from the Lake, so that they have now become distinct 
bodies of water. Consecon Lake lies in the western part of the DiwS- 
triet, is of smaller size, and receives and discharges the largest stream 
in the District. This stream is called Consecon Creek, has its rise in 
the nurth-custem part of the District, and empties into Weller’s Bay, at 
the western extremity, and through into Lake Ontario. 

The substratum or foundation of this District is a limestone rock, 
which, in most places where it approaches the surface, is of a shelly 
friable nature. This limestone rock is elevated in the northern and 
eastern parts of the District, but depressed in the sofithern part. The 
limestone elevation may be traced throughout the whole northern and 
eastern border of the District, generally breaking off very abruptly; 
sometimes presenting to the bay a shore nearly two hundred feet, in 
height, and almost perpendicular. In other places it recedes from 
the bay, with sloping banks intervening, or appears depressed or in¬ 
tercepted in its course. This rock in the northern parts of the .Dis- 
trict, after continuing near the surface for a greater or less distance, dis¬ 
appears, being gradually depressed, and covered with soil, toward the 
south ; but the two points of which the eastern part of the District, viz. 
Marysburgh, is composed, are for the most part made up of this rocky 
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elevation, whilst at the southern part of the District it may be seen 
sloping downward, and forming a bed for Ontario’s waves. In most 
places where this rock approaches the surface, it is covered with a shal¬ 
low coat of soil, of a dark colour, mingled with limestone more or less 
communicated, called here the gravelly soil. 1 should think about one- 
third, if not more, of the District was of this description of soil. The 
other parts of the District are mostly made up of sandy or clayey soils. 
The sandy soil prevails most about the centre of the District, and toward 
the south-west. The clayey portions may be found between the rocky 
parts and the sandy. The islands are mostly of this kind of soil. It 
generally appears in this District mixed with vegetable deposit and other 
substances, and constitutes the best land of the District. The whole 
District, liowever, may be said to be fertile ; for, except there be great 
drought, the gravelly soil itself affords good crops of the lighter kinds 
of grain. 

The only town of any size in the District is Picton, its capital, occu¬ 
pying a central position upon an arm of the Bay of Quinte, about forty 
miles west of Kingston. The principal roads of the District converge at 
Picton, and form its streets. One, coming from the west, forms the 
main street of the town, which is studded on either side, for half a mile 
or more, with houses of brick or wood. This street, together with a 
cluster^of buildings, about the end of Hallowell Bay, as the arm leading 
to Picton is called, and about the conjunction at this place of the other 
leading roads, makes up the town of Picton. In it may be seen a neat 
court-house and gaol, four respectable places of worship, six or eight 
merchants’ shops, with mechanics’ shops, dwellings, and taverns in¬ 
terspersed. Its population numbers between one and two thousand. 
There is no prospect that Picton or any other town in this District will 
become very large, on account of its limited extent and insulated 
position. 

There are several villages in the District, viz. Demorestville and 
Northport, to the north of Picton; Wellington and Consecon, to the 
west; besides some smaller places, as Milford, south of Picton, and 
Bloomfield, west, half-way to Wellington. 

This District constitutes also the County of Prince Edward, of which 
John P. Roblin, a tried friend of the people, has long been the repre¬ 
sentative in Parliament. The District contains about 213,300 acres of 
land, of which about 91,139 are cultivated. The population of the 
District amounts to about 16,000; the amount of taxes paid annu¬ 
ally, to about £1,793. 

According to the last year’s report (1844) of the Superintendent 
of Education, he found in the District 3,943 children over five years 
old and under fifteen, of whom 62 were studying geography, 87 
grammar, 138 arithmetic, 470 writing, 838 reading, besides those 
that were learning to spell. The average attendance of children 
throughout the District he found to be 1406, a little over one-third of 
the wh^le number. The productions of this District are wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, potatoes, peas, oats, barley, buckwheat, &c., with a variety 
of fruits. 
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Among the resources of this District, the white fishery should not be 
forgotten. At the south-west side of the District, upon the banks of 
Lake Ontario, immense numbers of white fish arc taken every fall. At 
certain favourable times a thousand have been taken at a draught. 

There are no Provincial works in this District, as far as 1 know, with 
the exception of two lighthouses; the oncf on the False Duck, at the 
end of Long Point,—the other at Point Petre, at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the District. 

This District was early settled. The first settlers in it were U. E. 
Loyalists, and other emigrants from the United States. Of these, and 
their descendants, with a sprinkling of emigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland, the population at present consists. 

The roads of this District are generally of a superior kind. In some 
places, upon those limestone elevations, there are roads for miles that 
are nearly equal to a Macadamised road. 

This District affords some delightful scenery, and some natural curi¬ 
osities. The Lake of the Mountain is notorious for its novelty. In 
the rocky elevation of which we have spoken, four or five miles east of 
Picton, close to the Bay, but, I should think, two hundred feet above it, 
is a lake called the Lake of the Mountain. It is small, but beautiful; 
the water clear, its banks well defined, and about the southern part of 
it lined with trees of evergreen. A road passes along the northern 
bank. Often have 1 stopped and gazed as I monthly passed that way. 
But it is not the lake alone that captivates; it is the scenery to the 
north contrasted with it. After you have gazed awhile upon the lake 
and its shores, until you have forgotten your elevated position, you 
turn to the north, and, at first, you arc startled at the precipice behind 
you. After you become composed, you behold the Bay of Quinte, with 
its waters ^ear as crystal, two hundred feet below, eastward losing 
itself between its lofty southern and mpre level northern banks—west¬ 
ward soon stopped by a bank as high as that on which you stand, and 
turned to the north, in which direction, after throwing out eastward its 
majestic arms, as if to gather strength, it onward glides till lost in the 
distance, amidst its banks, which are lined with farmers’ seats and 
groves. You raise your eyes to get relief, having tried in vain to trace 
its windings—a boundless forest is spread before you, skirting the 
horizon, northward, eastward, and westward, which you cannot, with 
the utmost effort, scan at one view. Higher still, ^ou have the blue 
expanse—immense, unfathomable. You stand amazed—you almost 
involuntarily cry out, “ Who made you thus ?” The poet answers— 

“ Part of His name divinely itands 
On all His creatures writ; 

They show the labour of His hands, 

Or impress of His feet.'’ 


Methinks none but those destitute of eyes or souls could pa^ 
that spot unmoved. Yet this is but one of the many delightful pro¬ 
spects which the rocky elevations of this District afford. 

In a description of this District, there is another place that deserves 
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notice, called in these parts the Sandbanks. West Lake, wliich no 
doubt once formed a part of Lake Ontario, is now separated from it by 
an accumulation of sand, about six miles in length, and in some places 
nearly a mile in width. This ridge of sand, having a lake on either 
side, is in some places thrown up in heaps, resembling vast drifts of 
snow'. Some of these seemed to me more than a hundred feet in height, 
and almost as white as the driven snow, and so clear of all vegetable 
matter as not to soil the cleanest apparel. In places, from some of the 
inferior banks, the tops of trees may be seen projecting. From a few 
of the loftier eminences a commanding prospect is afforded ; northward 
of West Lake, skirted with well-cultivated farms, and farm-houses, with 
a number of smad islands in its midst, with Wellington to the left, and 
East Lake to the right ; whilst south of you lies Ontario, bearing upon 
her vast and glassy bosom the passing ship and the distant majestic 
cloud. 

Most of the inhabitants of this District appear to be in easy circum¬ 
stances, and some of them really affluent. Religious influence here 
is, for the most part, divided between five denominations—the Method¬ 
ists, the Presbyterians, /he Friends, the Church of England, and the 
Catholics. 

Elihu. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIBERATED AFRICAN 
ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 

BY GEOUGE m'HENKY, M.D., C.M.G. 

MEMBER OF THE FACUI.TY OP MEPICINE OF FARIS, LATE SURGEON TO THE 
LIBERATED AFRICAN ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


Chapter VII. 

Visitors at Lemon Valley. Bonaparte’s House and Tomb. My first Trip up 
Lemon Valley. Appointment ol Robert Scale as an Overseer. Chamberlain’s 
Cottage converted into an Hospital. Formation of my Oarden. The Liberated 
Africans taught the sublime Science of Engineering. The Sick at Rupert’s sent 
, to Lemon Valley. Fora^g Expeditions of the Africans. Apprenticeship of 
the Liberated Africans, ^e Catepora, a Varialoid Disease, breaks out among 
the Inmates of the Establishment. 

The quarantine having ceased, Lemon Valley became the theatre of 
continual visits. On the 23d May we were honoured by the presence 
of the Colpnial Secretary, the Collector of Customs, the Commanding 
Officer pf the Engineers, and many more persons of distinction in the 
island. The Africans were mustered and examined by their visitors, 
who were pleased to express tlieir satisfaction at their appearance. At 
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tlint tiiiiL' there existed very little subject for censure, or even criticism, 
in the management of the business of the Station. Having been sub¬ 
jected to a regular discipline under my own direction, without the 
interference of others, who, subsequently to this date, claimed and 
exercised an officious and often mischievous control over the affairs 
of the Establishment, the Africans were cleanly in their 2 )ersons and 
clothing, civil and obedient to the overseers and matrons, diligent in 
the performance »)f the daily routine of service, regular in the prepara¬ 
tion of their meals, and orderly at their repasts. Indeed, so great was 
the curiosity excited about the inmates of the Establishment, that not 
only parlies from the island, but likewise from the shipping in the 
harbour, composed frequently of numbers of the fair sex, would pro¬ 
pose a visit to Lemon Valley, as one of the greatest sources of novelty 
and pleasure. The sights, which could not fail occasionally to meet 
th e view of the fair dames, as improved as the Africans were, were not 
altogether adapted for the delicate vision of ladies who had seldom 
quitted the precincts of their boudoirs and salons: but ladies, when they 
become travellers, are obliged to lay aside their fastidiousness ; and as 
for the native belles of St. Helena, I suspect they hold notions of re¬ 
finement not quite consistent with the generally-received ideas here. 
Imagine the delight depicted on the ugly, black, grinning faces of the 
negroes at the opportunity thus afforded th('m of beholding, perhaps 
for the first time, the white skin, rosy complexion, fair hair, light eyes, 
lovely countenances, and elegant forms of their European female 
visitors ! I cannot venture to say if, on the part of these, the pleasure 
was reciprocal. If they met with little to praise or flatter, they saw 
plenty to amuse and divert themselves with. 

I (piestion if Jiemon Valley was not a greater “lion” at that time 
than the house and tomb (jf tlie J'lmperor Napoleon Bonaparte. Since 
the renniiiis of that extraordinary man were taken away from St. 
Jleleii.i, there appearti to exist very little interest about his tenantless 
grave; and the house which he inhabited during his exile is become 
no longer an object of concern. The tomb remains as it was left by 
the Ereiicli. It is open, the head-stone hivving been lifted away and 
])laced aside, so as to expose to view the cavity, which is protected 
Irom rain by the election of a meuii-looking canvass tent over it. Its 
depth is about a doscen feet, and its bottom and sides are formed of cut 
Slones. Near the sjiot lives the guardian, a wilheret^old womfin, who 
will induct you into an acquaintance witli the locality. With a little 
stretch of the imagination, one might fancy her the genius of the place, 
mourning over the violated sanctuary of the dead; as, indeed, she has 
reason to do, for many a pound she has lest by Prince Joinville’s ex¬ 
pedition thither. Close to the tomb is the little romantic spring, where 
the illustrious exile used to repair to taste its pure crystal. A draught 
is given to each visitor; and if there bo any of my readers who have 
experienced in any remarkable degree the reverses of fortune, I would 
advise them to visit St. Helena, and drink of the waters of Napoleon’s 
Fountain. The moral would cure them, if the waters should fail. 
The willow trees which shaded, as it were, with the wings of peace the 
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hero’s grave, where he should have lain for ever (a whole isle being his 
fittest monument, and the surrounding ocean his most appropriate 
panoply !), liave been cut down, and every morsel of their trunks, 
branches, and'houghs, converted into boxes, toys, and ornaments, me¬ 
mentos of friendship or pledges of love. Such has been the destiny of 
Bonaparte’s tomb in the Island of St. Helena. With respect to the 
house which he occupied there, it is long since it was converted into a 
barn. No idea could be formed that it had been his dwelling, were it 
not for the thousands of names and numerous scraps of poetry, in all 
languages, inscribed on every part of the walls. It was, at the best, 
but a humble building—something like an ordinary farmhouse. It is 
now fust mouldering into decay, and probably in the course of twenty 
years will exist no more; so that the time may not be far distant 
when the place of the Emperor’s residence, like the country of Homer, 
will become a subject for controversy among learned antiquaries. Fifteen 
years ago, Longwood and Spring vale were the Medina and Mecca of 
Europeans ; and people of all nations came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to visit the prison and sepulchre of their idol, which were as 
much respected and hallowed by (Christians, as the birthplace and 
•shrine of their Prophet arc by Mahometans. Springvalc and Long- 
wood are now deserted, while Mecca and Medina arc as crowded as 
ever—because the warrior’s fame is declining, while the priest’s reputa¬ 
tion stands undiminished in lustre. And why is this? Simply because 
the ambitious Corsican Avas only a soldier and a politician, and, at the 
highest pinnacle of his power, but the founder of an empire ; while the 
crafty Arab was the creator and propagator of a religion. The one 
exercised unbounded sway over his subjects during the epoch of his 
greatness, and lost his influence at his downfall; for his power, being 
derived from physical force, when that force was annihilated, necessarily 
diminished, if it did not cease : the other held as sovereign a dominion 
over his votaries during the vicissitudes of an adventurous life, and ac¬ 
quired respect and veneration after his death, because the means he 
employed to arrive at celebrity were addressed to the passions and 
faculties, and cease not to operate continually on the mind. The one 
erected his throne on transient matter, and therefore fell, because its 
foundation was fragile and perishable ; but the other built his church on 
a rock—on the frailties of human nature, if you like, but still on the 
mind—and thcrefpre stood secure amidst the storms of contending na¬ 
tions, and the wreck of kingdoms. The one earned fame, but lost 
immortality ; the other gained immortality, and has kept it. The most 
extended and permanent glory is derived, then, not from feats of arms 
and murderous victories, but from the preaching of dogmsis of belief, 
and the promulgation of articles of faith. The influence and glory of 
a Moses, Brahma, Zoroaster, and Mahomet, have infinitely transcended 
and eclipsed the renown that surrounds the names of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Caesar, or Bonaparte. 

1 have mentioned how very pleasing the liberation from the thraldom 
of quarantine was to all the inmates of the Station. To me it was pecu¬ 
liarly gratifying. 1 hailed the liberty that was now accorded me to leave 
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my prison, with about the same feelings that the sailor experiences 
when, after being long pent up on board>a-ship, seeing nothing but sea 
.'ind sky, he at last discovers land. 1, like him, had been confined for 
months, with nought of nature presented to my A’iew but the same 
ocean, and a narrow ravine between stupendous hills. The luxury of 
beholding verdure was all but denied me hitherto, for in the limits of 
the Station, the only trees, shrubs, and herbage were a few bananas, 
three or four fig trees, and a solitary rose-apple tree (the finest of its 
sort, however, in St. Helena), bushes of samphire and asclepias, and 
tufts of ether and cow-grass. Let me here mention that the rose-apple 
tree is one of the most beautiful productions of the tropics. It is large 
and very branching ; its stem is smooth—its leaves, long, shining, and 
aromatic; its flowers, composed of minute petals, and an immense 
assemblage of lung snowy stamens, are striking, handsome, and odorous, 
forming white globes on every part of the tree ; and its fruit, delicately 
red on one side, and waxy yellow on the other, is about the size of a 
small apple, and, besides its beauty, offers to the palate a grateful taste, 
and to the smell the aroma of roses. It is a native of India, and was 
brought from thence to St. Helena, where it flourishes well. It is dear 
to Oriental poets and historians: the first derive many of their metaphors 
to illustrate female eharms from its characters; and the second consider 
it to be the forbidden fruit, wdth which the serpent tempted Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. It is, I believe, the Eugenia 'paradisiaca of botanists. 

After the Collector of Customs and the other oflicials of Colonial 
Government had returned to tow'ii from their visit to the Station, my 
first race was up the Valley, to examine every crick and corner of it, and 
luxuriate my eyes with every trifling spectacle that it afforded, its rocks, 
caves, stream, and vegetation. I felt like a wild bird that hus^broken 
its cage, and*liastens to return to its native grove in the woods. 

Just beyond the limits of the Station, marked by the streaks of white 
paint, as I have mentioned, the Valley takes a turn to the right for 
about 200 yards, and this space, with the breadth of about 100, is 
occupied by a luxuriant meadow, watered by the stream that flows 
onwards to the ocean. Beyond the itieadow is a rough broken piece of 
ground, covered with stones, on one side bounded by immense cliffs, 
and the other by the rising ground that leads up to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cottage, now vacated by the guard of soldiers who had made it their 
post during the existence of quarantine. This wild spot was the burial- 
place of many a brave sailor during the captivity of *I3onaparte at St. 
Helena. Lemon Valley having been appointed the naval depot for the 
ships of war, which used continually to be cruising about the island, 
a temporary wooden building was erected on shore, and used for an 
hospital, for dysentery was then very prevalent among the crews. 
Many a stout-hearted seaman, who had, perhaps, escaped the dangers 
of Copenhagen and Trafalgar, fell by the hand of sickness here, and 
was interred in this dreary, dcnolate field. On the clifis, overhanging 
by a thousand feet their unsculptured tombs, several families ,of cor¬ 
morants, of that description called white birds, had made their nests, 
and might be seen at all times, either roosting on the rocks, or fluttering 
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like phantoms above the {Jiaves. These birds are of an elegant shape, 
and are spotless white; and as tlicy fly at times quite near to man, as if 
they were fond of him, it is no wonder that the natives of the island 
should regard them with attachment, and invest them with supernatural 
properties. According to their notions, they are the spirits of drowned 
sailors. In the present locality it would have been more appositc»to 
have considered them as the ghosts of the seamen buried below, hover¬ 
ing about their tombs. Many other fahtastic-al ideas have been propa¬ 
gated about them, such as great misfortune being sure to overtake the 
sportsman who would be so wilful as to shoot them. A fisherman 
related to me, that while employed at his avocation, he had the mis¬ 
fortune. once to knock one down with the boat-hook and kill it; he 
never caught a fish afterwards during the course of that day, and was 
nearly lost, owing to a violent storm that arose and blew them out to 
sea. It was with the most desperate struggle that they rowed to land, 
and he vowed that he would never molest one for the future. This 
will give an idea of the firm persuasion of the natives in the truth of 
this popular svqierstition. Beyond the sailors’ cemetery, which afler- 
Avards became likewise a burial-place for some hundred Africans, a fine- 
open level space, containing about three acres, presented itself. Shut 
up hy abrupt cliffs, in a gap in which came tumbling down a picturesque 
waterfall, lay this field, inviting, as it were, cultivation, and offering a 
romantic site, such as is seldom found anywhere, for the dwelling of 
some reclu.se. A little w'ooden bouse luid just been built at the foot of 
the cascade, for the iK‘e.onimodalion of the ])avty of soldiers at (Miamhcr- 
lain's cottage, w'hich tbcA Avonld liave left, to reside in the woodem house. 


had the quarantine continued. The soldiers bad constructed a flight of 
stone,steps, alongside of the waterfall, by Avhich means means they got 
acec.ss into the neiglibouring valley, and thus saved themselves a long 


circuit in their communications Avith toAvn. 


1’lie house they never in¬ 


habited, and I was destined to be its first tenant, for 1 removed thither 


in about a month afterwards. In the field 1 met Avith several plants, 
either beautiful or curious, to engage my notice. 'I'liere Avere tw’o splen¬ 
did specimens of the nopal, the same plant that is cultivated so exten¬ 
sively in Mexico for the purpose of rearing the cochineal insect on ; 
the present were of the white variety, and produced fruit resembling 
large goose berric.s, and something like them in Aha our, except they are 
destitute of acidity. At the foot of the cliffs w as a rt'gular plantation 
of the nyctalago,' or the night-flower; they arc called femr-o’-clocks in 
St. Helena, because they expand their corollas about that hour in the 
afternoon. Here there was every kind of them, pink, yellow, white, 
and variegated. Here I also fell in with hushes of the St. Helena bil¬ 
berry, whose fruit is an excellent substitute for the garden berries of 
Europe. Patches of arum, celery, wild mint, and cresses would clothe 
the banks of the stream; while antirrhina would climb up the rock.s, 
.nasturtiums cling around the stones, and fumitory and bitter-sweet 
grow under the shelter of projecting ledges. I saw goats cropping the 
leuA'cs of the bitter thorn-apple with avidity, which, considering its 
virulence as a poison to man, is rather astonishing. However, such is 
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the case, and they seem to consume it with^inpunity. There were lots 
of field-mice among the mat-grass, so numerous were they that it was 
not unusual to tread them to death. On the castor-oil trees the averde- 
vatts were twittering, the partridges calling from the hills, and the 
doves cooing from the cliffs. I also found the wild tobacco here, bear¬ 
ing an elegant tubulated flower, with an exquisite odour: we often 
attempted to dry and sweat its leaves, and manufacture them into 
cigars and cannister, but could never succeed; the negroes, however, 
would roast them over a slow fire, and make excellent snuff from them, 
exactly resembling Lundylbot’s. As T wound up the Valley, the 
caverns, the resort of the wild cats, and the holes which the rabbits had 
burrowed—the beds of rushes wherever a spring existed—the tufts of 
aloes, with their long stalks of flowers—the plots of Indian shot, a lilia¬ 
ceous plant, with bright scarlet flowers—a solitary pomegranate or peach 
tree, together with the bubbling, or bounding, or rushing of the waters, 
as the stream would be obstructed in its course by stones, or leap from 
jutting rocks, or run uninterrupted by impediments, and the glorious 
ampliitheatre of the hills and precipices, formed the different parts of 
the wild and picturesque scenery that everywhere met my view'. 

Some misunderstanding having occurred among the officials at 
Uupert’s Station, the storehouse-keeper tlicre was dismissed, and Mr. 
Augustus Kennedy, who bad succeeded Lieutenant Matthew O’Connor 
in that capacity at Lemon Valley, was transferred thither, bis place* 
being filled up by bis father, who had been a captain in the old St, 
Helena Corps of Artillery. Many dismissals* took place likewise at onr 
Station. The two O’C-onnors, young llruwn, Conolly, and Mrs. Weller 
were removed ; and the salaries of those who were retained were coi>- 
siderably reduced. Even Mallet, who had taken charge of the 
“ Minerva,” tfnd who, after he got strong, had rendered himself useful, 
was ordered to be struck off the list of overseers, in order to make 
room f)r a Mr. Robert Seale. The following is an extract from a 
letter I received on the occasion ;— 

“ As Mallet is a high-priced overseer, the Collector requests you 
will notify to him and all the others, that they will be discharged from 
and after to-morrow. Mr. Young will send to Jjcmon Valley, as an 
assistant to Mr. Kennedy, a young gentleman, the son of the late 
Colonial Secretary, and nephew of the present, and desires he may 
be placed on the Establishment as a second-class overseer, at 3s. per 
diem*' * 

In this transaction, it will easily be perceived that Mr. Robert Seale 
was put upon the Establishment on account of his family connexions. 
The Collector of Customs had not the art to conceal this fact, for he 
makes pointed allusion to it. In serving, however, his friends, he ought 
not to have neglected the interests of the Establishment over which he 
was commissioned to preside ; and his friends might have, had a little 
more regard for him than to have taken advantage so far of bis kind¬ 
ness as to have made a regular catspaw of him. There was sojyething 
unjust, too, in the measure of superseding an old servant in order to 
make room for a stranger; for Mallet was ordered to be discharged, 
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without being asked if he^ould accept a smaller salary. A pretext 
also was invented, as if Captain Kennedy required assistance iu his 
duties of clerk and chief overseer, and Mr. Seale was sent especially for 
the purpose of affording him that assistance. Captain Kennedy required 
no aid, and never asked for any ; and if he had, the Collector must have 
been conscious that Mr. Seale was utterly incapable of being of any use 
to him, for he was deformed and paralytic. Overseers notorious for 
their incapacity and drunkenness, and blood-selling Portuguese who 
had been taken engaged in the Slave-trade, had been ridiculously and 
shamefully put on the Establishment; but the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Seale was the crowning farce of the whole, and showed how 
much the Establishment could be trifled with. Of course, instead of 
inspiring respect, Seale only served to excite the mirth and ridicule of 
the Africans, who would mimic his actions, imitate his gait, speech and 
manners, and make sport of his deformities. When the poor lad was 
removed to Rupert’s Station, he fared still worse from their pranks; 
for, not content with mocking his eccentricities, they would put prickly 
pears, old bones, and all sorts of things into his bed, and annoy him by 
many other mischievous contrivances. Ear be it from me to be the 
cause of inflicting pain on the unfortunate—they are objects of commi¬ 
seration : 1 will refrain therefore from describing his infirmities, al¬ 
though the picture would be the keenest satire on the Establishment, 
and the severest censure on its conductors. I cannot, however, avoid 
mentioning that in the opinion of the world it would have been more 
honourable for his uncle, who received JlTOOG a-ycar from Government, 
to have granted the paltry pittance of his nephew’s salary out of his 
oavn enormous income, than have burthened the Establishment with 
his maintenance, physically and mentally incapable as he was of ren- 
dering*the least service in rf’ccnnpense; and it would have been kinder 
to the lad to have allowed him to remain in the privacy to which he 
had been accustomed, than to have exposed his misfortunes to public 
view. 

About two months after Robert Seale bad been sent to Lemon Val¬ 
ley, I received a visit from Lieutenant Middlemore, son to the Gover¬ 
nor of the Island, and Lieutenant Wilcox, of the Waterwitch—the same 
who had been my companion for three weeks at the beginning of the 
quarantine. On conducting them up the Valley to point out every¬ 
thing worth noticing relating to the Establishment, we met Scale; and 
Lieutenant Mid^cmorc was so struck with his appearance, that he 
inquired what he was doing there. On my informing him that the 
cripple was an overseer, he w'as uncommonly indignant, and repeated 
he would inform his father of the circumstance. The day after, I re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Governor, ordering me to dismiss Seale imme¬ 
diately. This occurred on the 24th July, 1841. It is a fact, however, 
that on the 22d April following, when Major-general Middlemore had 
left St. Helena, and shortly after the arrival of the present Governor, 
Colonel Trelawncy, ll.A., the same Scale was again placed on the 
Establishment—this time, it was thought, through the influence his 
relative the Colonial Secretary possessed over the new Governor. 
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A great iiuiiiber of tents were erected for the accommodation of the 
people who had been located on board of the “ Louiza, “ Marcianna,” 
and “ Minerva,” those vessels having been sent up to town to be sold 
and broken up. The appearance of the Valley became quite changed, 
and a visitor might now have imagined it an encampment of Arabs in 
the desert. On the flat bit of ground just above Mrs. Renton’s garden, 
three tents were constructed, and two in the yard of the flsherman’s but, 
which 1 had hitherto occupied, but which 1 was obliged now to leave, 
fearing a too close contiguity ; and I henceforth took up my residence 
in the little wooden house further up the Valley. Chamberlain’s cot¬ 
tage was converted into an hospital; the two rooms of which it was 
composed, with the outhouses, were quickly tenanted ; for we had still 
plenty of sickness, although nothing of an infectious nature. Along the 
hill-side on which Chamberlain’s cottage stood, a dozen of banyan or 
Indian fig-trees had been planted many years ago. They had now 
grown to a large size, their immense spreading branches being only 
equalled by the dimensiolfc and length of their roots, that would twine 
round stones, shoot into the earth, rise up again, grasping in their 
embrace some huge rock, and then run upon the ground, exposed to 
view, for many perches. The tree which was nearest to the hospital 
was the largest of them all, but it was blasted—not a green leaf was on 
its boughs, and it stood there, with its naked arms, a picture of desolation 
and a ghastly emblem of death, not an inappropriate sign-post to indi¬ 
cate the character of the contiguous building. When the Java sparrows 
would every evening seek the shelter of the banyans, to feed on the 
figs and chauiit their vesper song ere they roosted for the night, they 
would carefully avoid, so it was said, the blasted tree, even some years 
before it became withered. The popular tradition relates that a female 
slave w'as o*ice tied up to it, and nearly flogged to death by her mis¬ 
tress ; and that immediately afterwards it began to decay, and was so 
cursed by this act of female cruelty, that not a bird would henceforth 
perch on its boughs. A small shed was knocked up for a laboratory, 
where the medicines for the use of the hospital were kept; and behind 
the premises a kitchen was built, with a capital boiler, large enough to 
cook provisions for three hundred persons, and all other requisite culi¬ 
nary apparatus; while before the door, where pumpkins, calavanchas, 
and yams used to be cultivated, three additional tents were got up, to 
afford increased accommodation to the sick. 

As much to occupy the Africans as to embellish the grounds around 
my new dwelling, I employed a party of men every day, for about a 
month, in repairing the old wall, which had in former times been con¬ 
structed close to the house, enclosing a field of about an acre and a 
half, and in digging and planting the enclosed area. Tins space I con¬ 
verted into a garden, which, in the course of fifteen months, eclipsed 
every spot in St. Helena for its fertility, and the variety of its produc¬ 
tions. 1 opened trenches to admit the water from the stream higher 
up the Valley, and conveyed it through every portion of the garden 
above the house ; the space below was irrigated by couduCting the 
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water from the cascade into dilFercnt channels, traversin{{ the grounds 
in all directions. I hud an alley of bananas througli the whole extent 
of the place. Their large, wide leaves meeting at the top, afforded 
shade, and, stirred by every breath of wind, rustled and flapped in 
obedience to the breeze ; on their flowers bees would be continually 
clustering, and their fruit was both fragrant and delicious. 1 planted 
two hundred and fifty Muscadcl vines, that bore grapes not interior to 
the productions of any vineyards in Spain. . I’eaob, fig, pomegranate, 
chirimoyia, and loquat trees 1 also introduced into the premises ; some 
of them bore their first-fruits before I left the island, and all have 
thriven well since, as 1 have been intortned. Of beans, lettuce, cucum¬ 
bers, tomatos, chillies, and other vegetables, 1 raised an abundance for 
myself, and plenty to spare to the negroes. There were at Chamber¬ 
lain’s cottage six large lemon trees, that had become nearly withered 
from neglect. As it was necessary to remove them in order to make 
room for the tents which w'cre erected tlicre, .1 transplanted them, hav¬ 
ing first reduced tliein to oiie-Iialf their siiHb, to my garden, and hud 
the satisfaction, the ensuing season, to sec my labour rew'arded, for 
they were covered w'ith verdure. I did not forget to ornament this 
now delightful retreat w'ith flowering shrubs; wherever these w'ould 
grow, they were introduced. In a short time the moon ])lants grew 
up, and formed a little bov/er, surrounding my house with their glossy 
leaves and pure white pcndi nt corollas. The Indian lilacs presented 
everywhere their long clusters of purple flowens, exhaling, witli the 
mouu plants, a most grateful odour, lii the serene moonlight nights, 
the pcrfunic from the last-mentioned plants, as their name implies, 
would be the most exquisite, and, mingled then with the aroma from 
the nyctalagos and beds of mignonette, formed a combination of sweets 
worthy'of Paradise. On such nights it was iny custoinHo walk for 
hours together, enjoying the pleasures that nature afforded. A Manilla 
cheroot would then be my constant companion ; and, as its sootiung 
influence would calm the perturbations of the mind, annoyed by some 
troublous occurrences of the day, it would dispose it to a pleasing state 
of contemplation, completely in harmony with the placifl and lovely 
grandeur of the scenery around me. Every tree, shrub, and plant 
received water by the numerous channels which intersected the garden. 
Like the Egyptians of old, I could say, “ With a kick of my foot I 
could w'ater my landfor I had only to remove with my foot the 
mound of clay which obstructed the entrance of the water, to have it 
come rushing in, and flowing through every plot and parterre. The 
immense labour of watering was thus saved ; and in the driest seasons, 
when vegetation elsewhere was brown and withered, the greenness and 
freshness of my garden were as vigorous as ever. My garden hence¬ 
forth became the theme of conversation throughout the island, and 
many came to see it. On one occasion I was honoured with the visit 
of Ilis Excellenc}' the Governor, who was delighted to find fertility 
in a spot naturally so wild and barren, and- was pleased to pass very 
handsoulc encomiums on my industry and taste in thus reclaiming a 
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wilderness. I liad indeed converted a field, covered with rucks and 
stones, into a beautiful and fruitful garden, teeming with the richest 
productions of a tropical soil. 

In order to avail themselves of the labour of the grown -up males 
among the Africans, the Colonial Government ordered all the men and 
Ooys above fourteen years of age at Lemon Valley, with the exception 
of those who were required to do the hard work, to be transferred to. 
lliipert's; and all the women, girls, and small boys, to be sent from 
thence to our Station. The men, who were now almost all of them 
located at Rupert’s, w'ere delivered up to the tuition of the engineers, 
w'ho came every morning at eight o’clock, after the negroes had got 
their breakfast of colFcc and biscuit, to conduct them to Sandy Ray, 
exactly on the opposite side of the island, at a distance of nine miles, 
t»ver high hills and deep valleys. There they had to work all day at 
carrying limestone, without anything to eat till their return to the 
Station, which was at about eight p.m., and often much later. 'I'hcy 
theft partook of their suhstaniial meal of sugar and rice, those articles 
then constituting their dinner by the especial recommendation of the 
Governor, as will be related. After a walk of eighteen miles, on such 
mouiitaiiiuus ground as is found everywlierc in St. Helena, climbing 
up hills of an elevation of 2,000 feet, and descending valleys of corres¬ 
ponding depth, and, besides the walk, working all day at the severe 
toil of carrying limestone, the animal economy, it miglit be sup[)Osed, 
wanted something more notirishing than sugar and rice. Colonel 
Trelawncy, the Governor, thought, however, otherwise ; and this was 
the diet these hard-working Helots of Rritish philanthropy received 
from the hands of their taskmasters. Could the l*orla>;ucsc have 
treated them much worse ? This was, indeed, teaching thenj to be 
engineers with a vengeance ! Let it be remembered, tljat at this time 
they had no pecuniary remuneration for their work, as may be alleged. 
No; nothing! Subsequently, when they were employed breaking 
stones and repairing the roads, tliey were allowed sometliiiig, wdiich 
just amounted to half a stick of tobacco, of the value of a haltpenuy, 
to those who were diligent ; but I think it was never given to them as 
wages, for must inadequate it would have been, but us a gratuity, to 
encourage them to work. Surely it was never the intentions nor the 
commands of the Home Government to feed and work the Liberated 
Africans in this way ! 

To describe the duties exacted from the Medicaf Officer who was 
appointed to the situation of surgeon to the Station at Rupert’s Valley, 
would be a difficult task. He was not required to attend upon tlic 
sick; for as the Africans fell ill, they wc^c sent in bout-loads to the 
hospital at Lemon Valley. Nevertheless, he was supposed to be their 
medical attendant, and paid as such by the Government. Indeed, it 
would take an ingenious imagination to discover what Mr. Henry 
Solomon had to do in the Liberated African Establishment. It would 
be about as easy to write a history of St. Helena before the ^lood a*s 
detail the functions which he performed in his present office. Literally 
meaning, if not speaking, lie was neither the Surgeon of the Station, 
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nor the Clerk, nor an Overseer—and, of course, he was not a Matron ; 
the only word fit to describe him is cypher^ and his situation may be 
best defined by calling it a sinecure. 

For four months after the expiration of the quarantine, no slave-ves¬ 
sels, having infectious diseases, arrived at St. Helena. Three, however, 
entnc in with pretty full complements of slaves, amounting to 774, and 
of course had about the usual quantum of disease on board, small-pox 
being excepted. These vessels, the Euro, Hoa Nova, and Triumfo, 
-landed their living cargoes at Rupert’s, the sick amongst whom, after 
lying for a few days there, were transferred to Lemon Valley to be 
attended on by me. It was during the short period from the 16th 
March, the date of the arrival of the “ Minerva,” to the 15th August 
ensuing when the memorable “ Corisco” came in, that Mr. Solomon was 
employed in some degree, if ever he was; his arduous labour then con¬ 
sisted in pointing out the sick with a stick, and ordering them to be 
sent oft’ to Lemon Valley; subsequently even this trifling duty was 
performed by Mr. Augustus Kennedy, the clerk, or Charles Tracey, 
one of the overseers. As may be imagined, the Government launch in 
the charge of the Harbour-master was frequently in requisition, convey¬ 
ing from Rupert’s to Lemon Valley, 50, 60, and even 100 sick Africans 
at a time; and it was a daily spectacle to see parties of from five tg fif¬ 
teen arrive. This occupation of conveying sick and dying negroes was 
not much relished by the Lascars in the marine department, who grum¬ 
bled and growled excessively about it: they were not very desirous of 
officiating as Charons to people blacker than themselves, and would 
have gladly resigned them to the care of that fabulous personage, 
'rhere was something in these transportations, as they may most em- 
phatica^y be called, not unlike what the classical scholar might sup¬ 
pose to take place at times in Pluto’s dominions. The large barge 
moving slowly on, impelled by the intermitting movements peculiar to 
Oriental boatmen when rowing—the monotonous song of the liascars 
sung to keep time with the strokes of the oars, their outlandish dress 
and ap'pearance being of Malay extraction, and the immense crowd of 
unearthly-looking passengers, dull, listless, quiet, many of them all but 
inanimate, a few completely so, might be taken not inaptly for Charon’s 
boat gliding heavily on the thick waters of the Styx, rowed by the 
pilots of Hades, and carrying a full cargo of human souls to the regions 
beyond. 

This system of tVansporting the sick was unfortunately always prac¬ 
tised, in spite of the horrors attending it. For the sake of humanity it 
ought never to have been sanctioned; and when the sufferings occa¬ 
sioned by it were made known, as they were repeatedly, it ought in¬ 
stantly to have been abandoned. The accommodations at Rupert’s for 
lodging the sick were more ample and comfortable than what we pos¬ 
sessed at Lemon Valley. Why, then, could they not have been per¬ 
mitted to remain there, instead of tossing them about in boats, exposing 
tiiem tq the weather, and subjecting them to knocks and blows, which 
they could not fail to receive during the traject ? If Mr. Solomon was 
too fine a gentleman to attend upon them, many other surgeons miglit 
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have been procured who would have been glad to accept of his situation, 
aud who would have conscientiously discharged its duties. It was one 
of the most cruel and heartless measures that could have been devised, 
transcending the horrors attending the transportation of criminals; and 
as it was resorted to not from necessity, there was no excuse for it. It 
was the cause of aggravating the complaints of the Africans, but that 
was not the extent of the evil. As the most miserable and emaciated 
beings, in the last stage of scurvy and dysentery, unable to move, with 
just vitality in them, and that was all, would be put into tlie boat, aud 
ihc usage they experienced during the removal being anything but 
gentle, it is not astonishing that the last flickering spark of life should 
be often extinguished in them, and that two or three should die in the 
boat during the passage, and a few more on the rocks, where they were 
landed, after their arrival. Indeed, such was alw'ays the case, and the 
, mortality would not cease there, for some more deaths were sure to 
take place within twenty-four hours after their admission into the hos¬ 
pital. Such were the lamentable results that accompanied these truly 
Stygian expeditions. 

The Africans liberally availed themselves of the liberty they enjoyed 
to indulge in their rambling propensities through the island. No sooner 
wa^he cessation of quarantine announced, than they started off in all 
dir^ions, some in the expectation of finding their way home to their 
countries, but must of them, 1 imagine, having given up the idea of 
being able to effect their return, contented themselves with examining 
what was to be seen, and seizing whatever they could find worth taking 
possession of. Some contrived to enter the gardens and fields of the 
farmers, and steal pears, peaches, yams, and chillies; a few were accused 
of lifting the poultry aud eggs; but I suspect these depredations were 
not carried lo any great extent, and that the principal part of the ne¬ 
groes contented themselves with despoiling the brambles of the black¬ 
berries, gathering of water-cresses, bitter-sweet, aud chenopodium, 
catching of mice, and collecting of crickets and grasshoppers. It was 
diverting to see the groups arrive at the Station on their return from 
their excursions. Perhaps a dozen women would come, with their 
gowns drawn up, full of water-cresscs, and large bundles of bitter¬ 
sweet, tied in dirty handkerchiefs, balanced on their heads, accompanied 
with a troop of girls, loaded with tin pots, holding their insect prey, 
while a parcel of boys would bring up the rear with a string or two of 
field-mice. What cooking would ensue when thele expeditions had 
been successful! The crickets would be stewed entire in a gravy com¬ 
posed of beef or mutton fat, a stock of which was generally kept on the 
head, the cleanly cook having nothing to do but extend his fore-ffnger 
to his woolly hair, and cut off a slice of the lump of fat he had deposited 
there, witli as much confidence in its retaining its savour and oleaginous 
qualities as if it had been locked u]) in a cool larder. It is quite a 
common practice with them to gather round the pots, when the meat 
has done cooking, and skim off the fat from the gravy, which, when 
cold, they will rub their bodies with till their skins shine in the sun 
like polished ebony; if any remains, they form it into a ball, aifd stick 
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it on the hair of their heads, to be used in a similar manner on a future 
occasion, or perhaps to serve ns iard to conk the most delicate dishes 
with. The bitter-sweet and chenopodium were generally boiled into a 
mess like spinach. They had, however, a peculiar way of preparing 
the water-crcsses. These would be boiled, then spread out upon stones 
to dry, then exposed to the fire till they became crisj)ed, and lastly 
pulverised by rubbing them between the palms of the hands. This 
powder constituted their pepper, and was sprinkled copiously over 
their rice, meat, and everything else. As for the mice, they, as well as 
the rats and cats which the negroes would occasionally get, were not very 
carefully cleaned previous to cooking ; the liair being roughly singed olF, 
they were laid on the live embers, and baked brown; and were con¬ 
sidered by them as luxurious feeding, as young sucking pigs arc in 
England. Such were the delicious articles always introduced at their 
feasts : if rejected by us, they were as highly relished by them. Frogs 
are esteemed by Frenchmen; macaroni by Italians; onions by Spaniards; 
curry by Hindoos ; pilaus by Arabs ; albicore by Yam-stocks (the na¬ 
tives of St. Helena); pork and treacle by Yankees; and roast beef by 
John Bulls. With a bottle ol (’ape wine, and the messes 1 liave de¬ 
scribed, the negroes would not envy the gods in Elysium their ambrosia 
and their nectar. ^ 

Certainly, the greatest enjoyment of a negro is to sit -near a fire, naif 
naked, with his bare legs extended close to the burning embers, the 
sw'cat oozing in odoriferous drops from his face and body, and Ins eyes 
fixed attentively on tlic simn)eriiig pot that contains the materials of his 
repast. For whole hours togetlier will yon find him so engaged, in 
perhaps precisely the same attitude. This occuj)ation, together with 
that of eating, or rather cramming, smoking, sleeping, and the indul¬ 
gence of another animal propensity, constitutes his highest eielight, and 
is considered by him as the grand object of life. If there exists a 
religion amongst them, which 1 greatly doubt, teaching them that there 
is a future state of being where man experiences an increase of either 
happiness or misery, it must, to suit their ideas of felicity, make of 
heaven a cook-shop, kitchen, and dormitory ! 

At other times the Africans would return from their rural peregrina¬ 
tions completely metamorphosed in appearance. W'^ith the yellow and 
red ochres, and black mineral eartlis, which they would find in the 
caverns of the mountains, tliey would paint their faces and breasts, 
making streaks or patches of dilFercnt colours, sometimes adding the 
ornament of a periwig daubed over with clay. The dandies among 
them, spurning the last fashion as low and vulgar, would, instead of it, 
shave the hair oft' their heads, and smearing it with the black earth, dust 
over it the pollen of flowers, their bald pates appearing like ebony balls 
sprinkled over with gold-dust. They w'ould also stick here and there 
the large yellow anthers of lilies on difiTerent parts of the face to repre¬ 
sent beauty-spots. I suspect the pollen and anthers were used as sub- 
stilutcs for gold-dust and tinsel, with which the grandees of their country 
adorn their persons in the manner described, and which custom the negroes 
in the present instance derived from them. A usage drawn from such 
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high authority could not fail to he admired by the aspiring gcnitjsos 
amongst them, wlio, like their booby representatives at home, were very 
aristoerutical, and fond of wearing some badge of distinetion. It was 
on this account, no doubt, that they principally prided themselves on 
their pollen-powdered heads, and anther-tinselled faces. 

W’hen an inhabitant of the island wished to obtain the services of a 
Tjiberatfd African, he made an application to the Collector of Customs, 
and a paper signed cither by the Collector, his first clerk, or the clerk 
of the department of the Afidcan Establishment at the Custom-house, 
was delivered to him, containing words to the following effect;— 

“ Please deliver to Mr.- a Liberated African (man, woman, 

boy, or girl, whichever it might be that was required), reporting par¬ 
ticulars.” 

This was handed to the applicant, who, on the delivery of the order 
to the officer in charge of the Station, proceeded to select an individual, 
and having procured his or her consent, without further trouble took 
the person away from the Establishment. Of the 286 Africans who, 
up to September 18-13, thus entered into service, I know of but one 
who was brought up by his master to a mechanical trade ; and he was 
taught to be a cooper, and w-as very clever at his business for the little 
in^ruction he received. The whole, then, with that single exception, 
were employed as domestic servants, or as labourers for digging the 
]>otato-grounds, or looking after the sheep and cattle of the farmers, 
'riumgb 286 be the number of Africans assumed to have been appren¬ 
ticed, yet it would be more correct to increase it to double or treble 
the amount; for their masters, when tired of them, returned them to 
the Esiablisbment, and took others ; and these again were exchanged 
for a third lot, and so on indefinitely. To explain the reasonwaf this is 
very easythe w'agcs of a labourer in St. Helena are from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. a day ; to save which, Africans arc got, and made to do the 
work, for wbicli they receive food, and sometimes a 2 )enny a week to 
buy a slick of tobacco with: some masters wore more generous, and 
gave 3d. a week, and a few perhaps carried their prodigality so far as 
to give Is. After a month or two, the negro became more handy and 
skilful, and finding, though he performed as much work as a native 
labourer, that he received but 3d. a week, while the other was paid at 
the rate of perhaps 2s. a day, would become discontented, turn idle and 
impudent, so that his master, instead of increasing his Wtiges, which 
w'ould have satisfied the negro, preferred sending him back to the Esta¬ 
blishment, as he could procure another in his place, out of whom he 
could get two or three months’ labour at the same cheap rale, and then 
exchange him for a third, and so on. 

Whenever an African servant by hard work or exposure to the wea¬ 
ther became sick, his master would call at the Custom-house, and pro¬ 
cure an order to exchange hinj, or return him to the Establishment; 
so that the poor creature would he forced to walk (perhaps little a^le 
to do so) to the Lemon Valley Hospital to be cured at the expense of 
Government, or die and swell the number of deaths at the Station, 
although his disease may have been contracted while at service. When 
a servant has become ill in his master’s house, there seems to be some- 
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thing very mean and revolting in the practice of turning him out, and 
getting rid of him. Surely the common dictates of humanity ought to 
tell the unfeeling master, that a servant who has contracted illness in 
his service is entitled to his hospitality, care, and attention, until 
restored to health. If his conscience is not convinced by such chari¬ 
table arguments, the regulations respecting the apprenticeship of the 
Liberated Africans ought to have compelled him to afford shelter and 
medical attendance to his sick servants, and to get them cured at his 
own expense. 

It is singularly true, though lamentable to relate, that the persons 
who, above all others, should have discouraged and put a stop to this 
system, practised it most. No poor farmer, for whom there might have 
been an excuse on account of his poverty, ever sent his sick negro ser¬ 
vants to the hospital belonging to the Establishment, to the same extent 
as Colonel Trelawney, the governor, and his son-in-law, and private 
secretary. Captain Young of the Royal Artillery. 

Verbal orders were repeatedly given by the Collector of Customs to 
receive no more Africans from service on the Establishment; but they 
were as often broken by his permitting masters to return them ; and the 
nnexed note sent to me by the first clerk of the Customs’ Department 
will illustrate the manner in which commands and instructions issued at 
one time were contradicted and altered immediately .afterwards. 

“ My dear Sir, —After the many debates which have occurred on the sub¬ 
ject of masters returning their servants to the Stations, it may seem strange 
that the negro girl whom I have had so long shoviUl bo amongst the number; 
hut as I tliink this will not be a solitary instance soon, I am induced to aiiprise 
you of the cause of the alteration in our sentiments on this subject. 

“The Collector is preparing printed cirrulars to send to each possessor of 
Liberated African servants, requesting to know if they wish to retain them or 
not, and upon what terms. If nut, the question arises for the Governor’s deci¬ 
sion,^what is to become with them? Notwithstanding the fine talk, ‘ they are 
free,’ &c., the practical result will he, they arc free to do what? Starve! This 
muht not be, and the inevitable consequence will be —they must return to the 
Stations. 


“As an illustration of this, I will mention that one of the Governor’s hoys 
absconded from him to Rupert’s on-Friday. I sent him back. Ilis Excellency 
would not keep a negro who bad once quitted his service—and who can compel 
him (or any one) to do so? Acting by this guide, T have taken advantage of 
a fit of the sulks of my little negro girl, who said she wished to go to liCiuon 
Valley, to obtain the Collector’s permission for her to do so. 

“ IGth Augt. 1812. “ Yours faithfiilly, 

G. M'Henry, Esq.< M.D. C.M. &c. &c. (Signed) “ S. F. Pritchard.” 
“ Lemon Valley.” 


At length, after abolishing and reviving alternately some dozens of 
times the system of receiving at the Stations negro servants from service, 
I was favoured with the following very precise commands:— 


” Custom-house, St. Helena, 3d October, 1843. 

T -u j honour to inform you, that from and after this date no 

liberated African is to be received at your Station from service on any ac¬ 
count wlyitever; and should a deviation of this order ever occur, the overseer 
surcharged in the amount of issues on this account. 

Esq. M.D, C.M. ” I have the honour to he. Sir, 

burgeon Supt. “Your most obedient Servant, 

Lemon Valley.” (Signed) “ Jno. Youno, Coll.” 
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The very first Liberated African servant returned to the Station afte.* 
the emanation of the al)ovc order was sent by Captain Young, on the 
24th October, and with the sanction of the Collector. After the per- 
em[)tory orders given only three weeks before, it will scarcely he credited 
that they were overlooked and set aside so soon, Such 'W'as invariably 
t)ie loose and inconsistent way of doing business, proposing one thing 
to-day, and changing it to-morrow—and giving orders this week, and 
hrtN'iking them the next. Under such a system it was impossible to 
observe any niethod. Inconstancy was the motto of the Establishment. 
And if ever any approach to regularity took place in the despatch of 
business, it w^as in spite, and not in consequence, of the laws which 
were invented for its government. 

No investigation was made into the character of the applicants w'ho 
desired to receive Jjiberated Africans into their service, or respecting 
their ability to supply their servants with food and clothing; but any 
person, of any rank, condition of fortune, or of any sort of reputation, 
either good or bad, was allowed to select whatever he required. Ac¬ 
cordingly, all sorts of people accommodated themselves with servants; 
even the fishermen, the poorest of the population, and notorious for 
their drunkenness, were permitted to enjoy the boon of taking to them¬ 
selves drudges. Seeing all his neighbours elevated into the rank of 
gentlemen, served bj'^ black domestics, the mulatto fisherman became 
likewise proud, and followed the laudable example set him. If he had 
no wages to give, he had at least plenty of work, and henceforth, in¬ 
stead of carrying his fish himself to his customers, he authoritatively 
delegated that office to his sable attendant. It would have been ridicu¬ 
lous, if it had not been also painful from the .associations of poverty and 
wretchedness attached to the spectacle, to behold these fellows marching 
stately away*to their homes on the arrival of their boats, unencumbered 
with even their gear, while their negro lackey would follow behind with 
their b:igs of fish, their lines, and all their paraphernalia. JJoth master 
.and man would live on albicore and rice during the whole year round, 
with the addition of copious libations of Cajie wine when their fishing 
excursions had been successful, and with the diflercnce of rather scanty 
meals when fish were scarce, or they themselves were lazy. 

The washerwomen of .Tames’ Town were likewise affected with the 
mania of negro-keeping; although themselves obliged to unite the 
profits of prostitutron with the labour of their trade to gain a precari¬ 
ous livelihood, yet they were not afraid to admit oftc or two African 
servants into their establishments. A young lad, who was in the ser¬ 
vice of one of these ladies, furnished me with some very curious details 
respecting the habits of his mistress, and the nature of the duties which 
were exacted from him ; and from the arch and knowing njanner with 
which he related these interesting anecdotes, it was easy to perceive 
that his mistress’ lessons had not been lost upon him, but that he would 
soon have been a proficient in the calling to which he was apprenticed. 

To idolatrous Lascars and Chinamen, spending the greater |part oT 
their time in gambling, was the privilege also conceded of taking ser¬ 
vants or associates from amongst the Liberated Africans. 
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And SO her gracious Majesty’s bounty of £5 a-head was to be ac¬ 
corded for f{)rcibly taking these Africans from tlie Portuguese, because 
these would have made them slaves, to deliver them up to the tutelage 
and care of fishennen, washerwomen, Chinese, and Lascars, who w'ould 
not perhaps enslave them, but most likely starve them, be unable to 
clothe them, learn them no trade, bring them up to habits of drunken¬ 
ness and prostitution, and for aught I know to the contrary, instead of 
educating them to be Christians, convert them to the tenets of Confo- 
cius or the doctrines of Mahomet. And this is done for the sake of 
humanity! 

When a negro was given up (it can scarcely be called apprenticed) 
to an inhabitant of the island, it was the regulation, observed with great 
exactitude at the beginning of the Establishment, that his master should 
bring with him clothes for the use of his future servant; and whatever 
the negro was dressed in was taken off and delivered up to the Esta¬ 
blishment. After a while this system became neglected, and I suspect 
it was owing to the practice of lending Africans for a limited period, 
which was subsef[ueutly introduced. The masters of negroes, thinking 
it was too expensive to provide clothes for them during the short time 
their services would be required, would only accept of them on the 
condition of their leaving the Establishment with the clothes they had 
on them, with which they were returned to the Station when no longer 
wanted. To no person whatever, as far as I am aware, was the favour 
extended of furnishing clothes from the Establishment for the use of 
his Liberated African servants after they had once entered his service, 
except to Col. 'i'relawney, the (Jovcrjior. lie alone enjoyed the pre¬ 
rogative, becai'ise, T sup))ose, he was best able to pay for them. His 
Excellency always had a large nuiiiher of negroes in his employment, 
to look after his sheep and cattle, cut wood, fetch water, Itihour in the 
ground, and for many domestic occupations. Whether he should have 
Ibllowcd the general rule of providing clothes for them, I leave others 
to deteniunc ; 1 only stat«! facts as they occurred- -let others, if they 
wish, Investigate the ]jropricty or otherwise of them. 

While the poor farmers and other inhabitants were obliged to pro¬ 
vide both food and clothing for the Africans they took into their service, 
Ciovcrnor 'rrelawney, as has been seen, was furnished with the latter 
from tlie Estaidishment for the use of his negro servants ; and his 
Honour the Judge was allowed to have four negro ffien, for the space 
of five months, bS clear away the buslies and blackberries, and other¬ 
wise work on Ids premises, without even supplying them with food, the 
Africans having tlieir breakfast given them at the Station of High 
Knoll before their departure to work, and rcccdving their dinner on 
their return in the evening. This was very honourable for his Honour, 
certainly. Had Judge Wilde been familiar with the Scriptures, the ex¬ 
pression of Laban, addressed to Jacob, could not have failed to occur to 
him, when thus availing himself of the gratuitous services of the Libe¬ 
rated i\frican.s: “ Because thou art iny brother, shouldest thou therefore 
serve me for nought ? tell me what shall thy wages be ?” 

From what I have related, it will easily he inferred that masters of 
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Liberated African servants entered into no bond for their maintenance ; 
no deed of apprenticeship was made out to bind the master to teach a 
trade, or enforce the servant to give his labour for a specified time : a 
simple order, of the sort I have described, was granted by the Collector 
of Customs to the applicant, to procure an African of whatever kind he 
wanted. Since masters could also turn their negro servants adrift 
without giving them warning, or exchange them for others as it suited 
their convenience, surely it was but reciprocally just that negro ser¬ 
vants should enjoy the equivalent prerogative of leaving their masters 
when they pleased, and seeking others,—or if they did not like Stj 
Helena, of embarking on board of some emigrant ship for the West 
Indies. Such seems to be the fair relation between masters and ser¬ 
vants in the absence of all written and legal agreements. Such, how¬ 
ever, Captain Barnes, the town-major, and chief magistrate of the 
island, did not consider it; and as it was unfortunately in his power to 
make laws, if they did not already exist, and enforce them, it was not 
an unusual act of his to order a Liberated African to be committed to 
the lock-up, not for any crime or misdemeanour, but because he was 
guilty of exercising his discretion in absconding from a master with 
whom he could not live happy or contented. When the schooner 
“ Margaret” was in St. Helena, to convey African emigrants to Trini¬ 
dad, a negro lad was thus, and for this reason solely, put in gaol, and 
was released only when his master consented to his coming out on the 
condition of his emigrating. The lad ••efused to leave St. Helena at 
first, but a night spent on the cold floor of the ])rison, without any¬ 
thing to cover him, or any food to eat, except what a policeman be¬ 
stowed on him, for charity^ altered his resolution, and he decidqid next 
day to go outboard. Even then. Captain Thomas of the “ Margaret” 
had to pay 3s. to the generous policeman, for the food he had so chari¬ 
tably fimiished, before the lad was permitted to leave the lock-up, as it 
was jocularly designated. I wonder if the lawyers could not discover 
something very like false imprisonment in this proceeding. At any 
rate, I would recommend “ Barnes’ Jurisprudence” Io every county magis¬ 
trate, deficient in knowledge of law; if likewise wanting in common 
sense, or common humanity, he might make amends by the rigour 
of his decisions, for which he would find text and precedent in the 
learned volume 1 have mentioned. 

Few of the inhabitants of the island requiring female African servants, 
the bulk of the people drawn from the Establishment was composed of 
men. Some grown-up boys and young girls were taken into service, 
but these were inconsiderable in number ir comparison with the men. 
From the last labour could be exacted immediately, while, with the 
boys and girls, a longer period was requisite to render them useful; 
they had to be taught and brought up to the work, and in the intcrvfd 
would perhaps grow tired of their masters and mistresses, and lea\'e 
them. As for the negro women, they were not liked at all fpr ser¬ 
vants in any capacity ; they were too indolent to work, and too stub¬ 
born to he taught. When taken into service, the men were of course 
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separated from their wives, who were obliged to remain at Lemon 
Valley, while Ih dr Uush mds were domiciliated in the town or country. 
Negroes are proverbial for their connubial attachments; in the pleasures 
of love they lind a enmpensation for the uiikindness of fortune ; and if 
they are not constant and faithful, they are at least ardent, while unde*’ 
the influence of the overwhelming passion. The men wdto had worked 
all the Avoek for their masters, determined to enjoy their Sundays in 
the society of their wives and sweethearts. Nothing could prevent them 
from coming down to Tjcuion Valley on that day ; neither threats, pro¬ 
mises, nor entreaties could avail in deterring them. The Station re¬ 
sembled an Irish eonntrv fiir. From the early dawn to noon, parties 
of negroes would be seen entering tlic Valley by all directions, attired 
in their finest appand, with bundles of potatoes, yams, and fruit as 
presents for their mistn ssi\s. Great feasting would invariably take 
place; many a bottle of (’ape wine would l)e drained, many a sable 
virgin sold, and many a wrinkled wife exchanged on these occasions. 
Jealousies would naturally be created by tliis barbarous sale of female 
charms ; and the unsuccessful lover, gathering his friends around him, 
would attack his more fortunate rival and his party, and rows, worthy 
of Donnyhrook, would freqtiently ensue. A <iuarrel, begun by an 
insignificant fraction arising from some nonsensical love affair, would 
soon extend to whole tribes, who, conveiling the private dispute into 
a party feud, would fight with the rancour and de.sj>eration of national 
enemies. Large sticks, matching any blackthorn shillelahs, would be 
used with uncommon dexterity, and many a contusion on the head and 
legs be inflicted by them. KniAos va'ctc even resorted to, and blood 
was often freely drawn. I remember an Angola who was stabbed in 
three places by a Congo; one of tlic wounds was very large and on 
the neck, but happily was not followed by bad consequences. 1 haA’^e 
seen lumps the size of apples over the shin-bone, against which they 
have a particular fashion of aiming their blows, judging, no doubt, that 
place to be more sensitive than even the head, as it is said to be among 
negroes. Mozarabiques, Congos, Benguelas, and Angolas wore all 
equally devoted to the pastime of breaking each other’s bones ; and it 
was the regular custom to pass their Sabbaths, ns I have mentioned, 
not in devotional exercises, but in the enjoyment of the rites of love, 
and in feats of pugilism and escrime. 

Disgusted with tlic treatment they received from their masters, many 
of the Africans would nin away, and conceal themselves at Lemon 
Valley. During the day they would hide in the ca\mms which abound 
in the .sides of the mountains, and at night come down to the Station, 
tlu'ir AA'ives supplying them with a portion of their rations. The men, 
too, Avho were located at Rupert’s, tired and annoyed at the work they 
were obliged to perform, and desirous of enjoying the delights of female 
companionship, would frequently escape, and pass days together at 
Lemorf Valley without being discovered. These evasions were always 
'd' ause of severe recriminations against the officials of the Station, 
r ■) they could by the exercise of the greatest vigilance have prevented 
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the AiWcans from taking refuge in the retreats provided for them in the 
precincts of the Station by nature during the day, ami during tlie night 
by female affection in the Station itself. 

In the month of July a disease broke out among the Africans at 
Lemon Valley, which, from its resemblance to smallpox, created a 
great deal of alarm at the commencement. 1 had observ(‘d it during 
the existence of quarantine on board of the “ Andorinha,” in different 
instances, on the persons of those who were just recovering from small¬ 
pox ; but as it then appeared to be extremely slight, and oceurred only 
in a few cases, I had taken but little notice of it. Now it a])peared and 
attacked the Africans with great rapidity, and to a great ex lent. This 
disease is called catapora by the Portuguese, and by the IJciiguelas 
“ aitehingongo eatito,” which means mild smallpox. The negro defini¬ 
tion is not a bad one, for it is certainly a varioloid affection. Jt is pre¬ 
ceded, like the smallpox, by eonstitutional symptoms, which, however, 
are not in general very severe ; and it seems to be infectious. Isolated 
cases sometimes occurred on board the hospital ship, on patients con¬ 
valescent of smallpox ; but when one African on shore became alfcctcd 
with it, it usually ran through many others in a very short time. 
Though easily contracted by the negroes, yet no liuropean or mulatto 
overseer or their children ever took the disease, although living toge¬ 
ther in the same locality. 

Catapora is ushered in with shiverings, followed by great heat of 
skin, increasing in degree towards the evening, as in all febi-ile affee- 
tioiis whieh are not intermittent. Pains in the head, hack, pit of 
stomach, and limbs, attend this stage of the complaint. Weakness of 
the frame, giddiness, nausea, with a disposition to sleep, are .'Jso in¬ 
duced ; the patient, moreover, is troiddcd in almost every instance with 
a sore throat, which is more or less covered with apthm and vesicles. 
After the symptoms jnst onnuicrated luue existed for a day or two, 
small papulae break out on the face and neck, not extending to the 
chest till the next day, and the eruption will probably not show itself 
on the inferior extremities till the day after. Uj) to the present time 
no physician could discover the difference between it and mild small¬ 
pox. The severity of the symptoms, premonitory to the appearance of 
the eruption, and its characters and inarch from the upper parts dowm- 
wards, (‘xactly resomhle what takes place in smallpo^, and distinguish 
it from chickon-]iox, from which again the circumstance of its not being 
infectious among Ihiropeans helps to form a diagnosis. Had the 
catapora been nothing more nor less than chicken-p«)X, why did not the 
officials and their children who Ih^cd on the Station, and who had never 
had the chicken-pox, take it? Dr. Heherdcn declares he lias never 
seen above a dozen spots on the face in tin* worst cases of chicken-pox, 
and it is well known to come out on the Invast before it appears on the 
face. On the contrary, catapora runs the same course downwards 
smallpox does, and will often attack the face to a great extonU The 
catapora, I should say, holds a middle rank between smallpox and 
chicken-pox, like the former during the first four days, and resembling 
the latter in the rest of its course. 
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The appearance of the papulae usually mitigates the virulence of the 
preceding febrile symptoms, and the headache and sickness become 
relieved. The pimples, the size of pin-points at first, quickly grow 
larger, and in twenty to twenty-four hours become vesicular with a 
slight central depression. In another twenty-four hours the vesicles 
arrive at their maturity ; they then consist of a fine transparent mem¬ 
brane, containing a perfectly clear fluid ; they arc now plump and full 
without any depression ; they are also of different forms, some describ¬ 
ing an oval on the skin, others a circle, others again irregular figures, 
and their apex will be flattish, round, or acuminated. The skin at the 
base of the vesicles becomes swelled and red, and apparently tightened; 
but from the eruption rarely assuming a confluent character, or extend¬ 
ing thickly over any part, the skin is never so red and swelled as in 
smallpox, neither is the pain so severe. On the following day the 
lymph of the vesicles is no longer limpid like water, but turns of a 
milky diaphanous colour from the admixture of a small quantity of 
pus, the result of slight suppuration of the true skin below, as I should 
conjecture; the vesicles now completely resemble pearl-beads. After 
presenting the opaque whitish appearance, the vesicles soon fall in at 
their centre, where a lightish brown scab begins to form, and as the 
fluids inside dry up, the scabs increase in size probably at the ex})ensc 
of the lymph, and the surrounding skin gets purplish and puckered up 
with radiations. In the course of a day or two more the scabs are per¬ 
fectly formed, and will be then found lying level with the neighbouring 
skin, or sometimes a little below it, which latter appearance arises no 
doubt from the ulceration of the cutis vera, and wherever it is observed 
there i& sure to be left a pit on tlie spot. I have seen faces of patients 
marked by catapora in the same way they are disfigured by smallpox, 
only that the pits are in general laigcr. 

I am not prepared to pronounce whether the vesicles of catapora are 
composed of distinct cells, as is the case in variola and varicella. 1 
rather think not. But the elucidation of this fact could be easily solved 
by directing inquiries to be made on the subject by the naval surgeons 
on board of the cruisers employed on the coast of Africa. 

Tljcre is not the least doubt that catapora bears as strong a relation 
to smallpox as cowpox does, though in a different manner. In its phy¬ 
sical characters tin; resemblance is more complete, as it is in the nature 
of the constitutional symptoms that precede the appearance of the erup¬ 
tion, in its diffusion over the body, and the sort ol pits it leaves behind 
it. With the two diseases named, find likewise with chicken-pox, it 
is possible that it will yet be discovered to be connected in many parti¬ 
culars sufficient to justify nosologists to consider them but as varieties 
of the same malady. One attack of catapora seems to protect the con¬ 
stitution from another, for I never saw the same person affected tudcc. 

. From not being acquainted with the previous history of my patients, 

I could not draw the sfitisfactory conclusions I might otherwise have 
done, from the extensive experience sifForded me of obsciaing tlje eat.j- 
pora. As it was impossible to discover who among the Liberated Alri- 
cans had been attacked with it in their own country before their arrival 
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at St. Helena (for it seldom disfigures the person, being much milder 
than smallpox, rarely leaving marks behind it), it was difficult to place 
any reliance on the accuracy of the facts I imagined I had elicited in 
the course of my investigations. 

I thought I remarked that catapora generally accompanied small- 
p^ox, or followed it, seeming as if it were the dregs of the disease. 
Certainly the previous invasion of smidlpox will not guarantee against 
its appearance. When it does occur after the recovery from smallpox, 
it only attacks one or two persons, constituting solitary instances. For 
example, when upwards of a hundred Africans would be on board the 
“ Andorinha,’* all of them in a convalescent state from smallpox, per¬ 
haps half-a-dozen of them would exhibit the vesicles of catapora, which 
would not extend to the remainder. In these cases no fever preceded 
or accompanied the eruption, which seemed to come out on those occa¬ 
sions just as boils, or other common papular or herpetic eruptions. In 
one single instance I witnessed the c(x:xistence of the vesicles of cata¬ 
pora with the pustules of smallpox ; neither of the combined affections 
was severe. I mention this as an extraordinary circumstance. 

I may also add, that an individual who has had catapora ^may be 
susceptible to the invasion of smallpox, but the latter disease is always 
slight—at least it was so in the instances to which 1 refer. 

Whenever catapora broke out on shore amongst the Africans who had 
not suffered from smallpox, it was then far more severe in its symptoms, 
and appeared to he much more infectious. 

From what took place at St. Helena, I should infer that the Ben- 
guelas were more exempt from its attacks than any other tribe, for no 
cases of it occurred on shore, and but very few on board-a-ship, during 
the existence of quarantine—the slaves on board of the “ Julia,” Mar- 
cianna,” andf “ Louiza” being principally Benguelas. This was pro¬ 
bably owing to the continual prevalence of varioloid diseases in their 
country : hence the greater port of them had been most likely attacked 
with both smallpox and catapora in early life. Although smallpox, 
when introduced into St. Helena, was always brought from Benguela, 
yet the negroes who arrived in the infected vessels did not in general 
suffer so much as the Mozambiques and Angolas who were located on 
shore, and to whom the infection had been communicated from the 
Benguelas. 

A very singular experiment which I tried I shall relate here, leaving 
it to medical men to draw what inference they choose from it, and 
trusting that it may lead to a more minute inquiry into the pathology 
of catapora. 

From among the Africans living on shore I took eight boys, who 
said they had never been attacked with either the catapora or variola, 
but whose statements, of course, could not he relied on, and inoculated 
them with the lymph of catapora; and, two days afterwards, put them 
on board of the “ Andorinha,” among cases of smallpox. The inocu¬ 
lation succeeded with only two out of the eight. These two ha(J a per¬ 
fectly-formed vesicle on the spot of the punctures, and a few more on 
the arm around. Of the two, one took the smallpox, and had it 
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mildly; while the other escaped, along with all the six who -were prrtof 
against the inoculation of the catapora. It may be alleged that there 
was notliing extraordinary in any of these eiglit cases ; that the reason 
wjiy six f)f them escaj)ed both diseases was, because they had had them 
boili before; and that if one out of the two on whom the inoculation 
of catapora succeeded did not afterwards take Miiallpox, it was owing 
to his having been already attacked witli it at some period beyond his 
recollection. 7\11 these assumptions may be correct, but they require 
to be proved. When I add, however, that not only on these eight 
persons, but on every one who liad been previously attacked by cata> 
pora, vaccination invariably failed, there seems to he some grounds for 
the supposition, that there exists some unexplained connexion between 
catapora, variola, and varicella ; and, from what experience 1 derived 
from the interesting subject, 1 do think I should be warranted in con¬ 
sidering them to ho only modifications of the same disease. 

So much does catapora resemble smallpox, that when the latter 
dise£isc spread through St. lleleiui, many negro servants, who were 
aflected with only catapora, were pronounced by the Health Officer 
and Colonial Surgeon to be attacked with smallpox, and were ac¬ 
cordingly sent to the hospital ship, l 5 ’ing off Lemon Valley. Likewise, 
when an African emigrant vessel arrived about five years ago at Deme- 
rara with a party of negroes, among whom catapora was raging, the 
disease was suspected to be smallpox, and the vessel was put in 
quarantine in conserpiencc, and only liberated when the mistake was 
discovered. I shall adduce just anotljcr instance to prove the very 
strong resemblance tliat exists between the two diseases. W’'hen the 
barque “ Salsette” w'as ready to sail from St. Helena for Jamaica, in 
the end of 1843, with a large complement of African emigrants, the 
surgeon on hoard having pronounced that smallpo.x had' broken out, 
the captain would not put nut to sea for several days, being ixndcr the 
impression that great niortalitj- would take place, and that the vessel 
would be put in quarantine on their arrival at Kingston. I was sent 
for to give my opinion respecting the malady in question, and when I 
assured them it was not smallpox, but a slight affection in comparison, 
never proving fatal, although certainly infectious among black people, 
my statements were not relied on, until they were corroborated by the 
mild pv(»grfcss of the com]>laint during three days, at the ejid of which 
time the captain \Yi)iild not de])art without a written certificate from me, 
that it was not snxallpox Avhich they liad on hoard. 
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We [ttiblisli below a petition agreed on by the cinnamon planters 
and other parties connected with that article of commerce in Ceylon, 
praying that Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary will be pleased to take 
measures for relieving them from tlic oppressive and mischievous 
burthen of the export duty now chaiged upon their spice. So far as 
regards the framing of the document in question, it appears to us that 
the most has not been made of a po\Nerful case, by those who drew it 
up : the petition consisting only of some brief allegations relative to the 
mistaken and injurious nature of the impost pointed at, with but few 
arguments to enforce, aiid few’er facts to illustrate, the propriety of a 
demand for its withdrawal. Doubtless the inexpedience and iuju.stice 
of the tax are so apparent, that no labomed reasoning is necessary to con¬ 
vince a candid inquirer on the subject; but we should have held it more 
judicious in the petitioners,had they, instead of leaving the Secretary for 
the Colonies to draw on his own knowledge for proofs and examples of 
the evil w hose magnitude they generally represented, been prepared to 
go before him with a statement so full, practical, and conclusive, as to 
preclude the possibility of cavilling, and to shut up every avenue ot 
escape from the wholesome results whereat they would have him to 
arrive. The cinnamon cultivation of Ceylon, thanks to the exorbitant 
one-shilling duty, is now carried on under circumstances of such a 
highly disadvantageous nature, as that it will j)resently be ahandoued 
by all who can find a more remunerative investment for their capital. 
What the Colonial Minister has to take into his consideration t herefore 
is, the future existence or non-existence of that spice as a cultivated 
article of export from Ceylon. By maintaining a preposterous charge 
upon it, during the period of her fancied secure monopoly of its pro¬ 
duction in time past, England brought the Dutch and other competitors 
inlo the market; thereby irreparably lowering the value of her own 
spice and occasioning a consequent loss to her Singhalese colonists, 
who were the only cultivators of it. In like manner, by adhering for 
a few years longer to the wretched principle which brought the former 
evil, she may if she pleases consuinmute it by giving the whole cinna¬ 
mon market to her rivals; whose prodnclion will go forward as her 
own declines. It is well known that tlu exports of this spice from 
Java aic so regulated by the Dutch Government, as to prevent the 
glutting of their European market, and that a far larger quantity than 
now finds its way into the trade could be supplied from thence, w’hen- 
ever a remniieraiive opening for it was provided. If therefore the 
British Cabinet pursue their present system, and contract the cipiiamon 
cultivaiion in Ceylon by fiscally devouring all ilsprt.fus, they may rest 
assured that Java and the Malabar Coa.st, wheie no •^uch grievous 
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burthen clogs its progress, will sdon supplant their ill-used island 
altogether. Nor let it be imagined that any subsequent adoption of 
more statesmanlike and liberal views will easily reinstate her, when 
once it has been forfeited through the imprudence of the mother-country, 
in that relative position toward other spice-producing dependencies 
which she has now the fortune to enjoy. The English cinnainoii 
market is a kind of close borough, wherein a little knot of brokers 
exercise an almost unlimited and irresponsible control, and as the con¬ 
sumption of the article does not, like that of most otlicr commodities, 
increase pari passu with a decline of the price, it follows that the 
copious reintroduction of Ceylon produce, after its withdrawal for a 
time sulhcient to make the supply elsewhere obtainable equivalent with 
the demand, would not by rivalry force Java from her hold upon the 
old market, nor yet create a new one. The superior quality of the 
Singhalese spice would indeed operate partially in its favour, but who 
shall say to what a measure of perfection the Javanese article might 
not be brought, when Holland had for several years monopolised, or 
nearly so, the European trade ? And even under the most favourable 
circumstances that could befal her, a long period must nece8.sarily 
elapse ere the British island could recover the ground that she has lost. 
We earnestly hope therefore that the Ceylon petitioners will nrge their 
claim upon Lord Stanley, or his successor in olfice, with all the strength 
and perseverance in their power, and that should his Lordship hesitate 
to grant them the relief desired, they will betake themselves to Par¬ 
liament for succour during the ensuing session. As however the one- 
shilling duty on cinnamon was retained by him chiefly in an experi¬ 
mental point of view, when the last abatement took place, there is good 
ground /o hope that he will not maintain it, now that the consequences 
have been shown to be .so unequivocally evil. 

To the Right Honoukable Lord Stanley, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 

for the Colonies—The Petition of the undersigned Landholders, Mer¬ 
chants, Planters, and Inhabitants of Ceylon; 

Respectfully Siioweth, 

That being individually and generally deeply interested in the prosperity of 
this island in every branch of its commerce and agriculture, we trust to your 
Lordship’s kind con.sideration of and attention to the following observations, 
which in duty to ourselves and the Government we consider we arc bound to 
submit, as regards tkc causes and effects of the present dcprc8.sed state of the 
trade in Cinnamon, once tlic .sta{)lc article of its exports. 

The received opinion tlmt Ceylon had and would continue to possess a 
natural and exclusive nionopoly of the spice was lung held to be a sufficient 
warrant for suppo-sing it miglit be Imrthened with the most exorbitant taxa¬ 
tion without injury to the grower or fear of competition, and that the con¬ 
sumer alone would ha\e to pay the revenue derived from the imposition. 
The fallacy of this hypothesis has been fearfully proved of late years by the 
increased introduction of the article into the European markets frotn.lava and the 
Southern Districts of the Indian Continent, coimtries rendered canalile of 
cbmpeting with us solely by their freedom from these excessive fiscal rcgula- 
ttons which w’e have to strive against, highly pernicious in their effect iu that 
they operate to foreigners us a bonus to rontend for and usurp our position as 
regards this species of trade in the mercantile world, and have a tendency to 
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nics of Britain why the product of the soil, whether used as an article of food, 
or merely as u luxury, having no demoralising effect, is one subjected to such 
heavy and unequal taxation as hitherto has been and is still imposed on Cin¬ 
namon by tlie export duty levied to enhance the revenue of Her Majesty’s 
Customs in Ceylon. 

That if the present excessive export duty, acting almost as a prohibition to 
the continuance of this once most valuable branch of our trade, be maintained, 
vast tracts of land, the soil of which is exclusively adapted to the growth of 
Cinnamon, will he thrown out of cultivation, being totally unfit for any other 
agricultural purpose. 

That by the great increase in the general amount of duties levied upon the 
trade of Ceylon, and the progressing condition of the Colony, its revenues 
have been brought into a state to bear the temporary deficiency that the reduc* 
tiun solicited in the export duty upon cinnamon and cinnamon oil will occa- 
, sion, and that therefore the present time appears the most favourable for sub¬ 
mitting this petition to your Lordship, in tne hope that the same enlightened 
policy which has lately induced the removal of all export duties from the 
products of Great Britain may be graciously extended to this her distant 
dependency. 

Your Petitioners therefore prav that the special export duties now levied 
upon cinnamon and cinnamon oil may be altogether removed, and the same 
be ill future subjected only to the export duty of two and a half per cent, which 
is levied ad valorem upon other products of this Colony. 

For which favour, 

Your Lordship's Petitioners, 

As in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


C. E. Layard, 

Fred. Lambe, 

Nun Chandler, 

Donald Davidson, 

J. B. Misso, 

And a number of Merchants, Planters, and Landholdcrs^f Colombo. 
October Ist, 1845. 


H. Ritchie, 

Robert Dawson, 

Hudson, Chandler, end Co. 
Hormanjee, 


THE INDIAN VOYAGER. 

BY HENRY H. BREEN, ESQ. 

I've wander'd in distant regions. 

The homes of the fair ainkfree; 

Of wealth and poverty 
I’ve counted the hostile legions: • 

Prince, pauper, and priest; 

Gold, galleys, and glee: 

Oh 1 let me feast with the savage beast, 

In the wilds of my native sea. 

1 've traversed the fields of the stranger, 
By river, road, and rail; 

Alas! e’en those who quail 
But little imagine the danger: 

Train, tunnel, and track; 

Burst, boiler, and break: 

Oh! bear me back to my mountain hack, 
And my boat on the glassy lake. 
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I’ve dwelt in the City of Wonders, 

The haunt of the wt>rldty-wise; 

T'lieir sullen, clouded skies, 

No sunshine of heav’n ever sunders; 

Fog, funnel, and foam ; 

Cold, catarrh, and cramp: 

Oh ! let nn* roam to ni 5 ' trojiic home. 
Illumined hj' Nature’s lamp. 

I've loiter’d in grove and in garret. 

Long sacred to lyre and lute ; 

But now, unpaid, all mute 
Hangs the harp of a Byron or Barrett: 

Hate, hunger, and hire; 

Drudge, drivel, and drone: 

Oh ! let me fire my rustic 13 'rc 
In the flash of the torrid zone- 

I've worship’d, in church and in chapel, 

The type of each Christi«in scheme ; 

Here Bigotry raves supreme— 

There Discord lias thrown down her apple : 
Cuv. 1, cloister, and cant; 

fJlehc, Gospel, and gall: 

Oh ! li-t me chaunt in the desert haunt 
A hymn to the Lord of All. 

I’ve tarried with Dives, the miser. 

And smiled in his daughter’s train— 

Who would her hand obtain. 

For her wealth, not her worth, must prize her 
Pelf, pander, and pride; 

Sin, sorrow, and shock : 

Oh ! let me glide to luy homely hridc. 

The bride of my native rock. 

I’ve stood in the peasant’s cottage — 

The heart-drop linng in his eye ; 

His children heaved a sigli 
For a mess of puorhouse pottage : 

Tithe, treason, and test; 

Guilt, gallows, and gore ■- 
Oh ! let me rest my harrow’d breast 
On the far Atlantic shore. 

St. Luciuy Nov. 18‘15. 
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COLONIAL SIllPlMNO. 

NuMBiiii, Toiiiiuge, and Crews of Vessels that belonged to the several British 

Plantations in the Year 184-1. 


COUNTRIKS. 

Vesseli. 

Toni). 

Crews. 

Europe— 

85 



Malta. 

15326 

892 

Africa— 




Bathurst. 

25 

1169 

215 

Sierra Leone. 

17 

1148 

111 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town .. .. 

27 

3090 

265 

,, „ „ Port Elizabeth .. 

2 

201 

19 

,, ,, ,, Mauritius .. 

124 

12079 

1413 

Asia— 




Bombay . 

113 

50767 

3393 

Cochin . 

15 

5674 

275 

Tanjore . 

33 

5070 

257 

Madras . 

32 

5474 

248 

Malacca . 

2 

288 

13 

Coringa . 

17 

3384 

136 

Calcutta . 

186 

51779 

2604 

Singapore . 

(h'yuon . 

13 

2543 

289 

674 

30076 

2696 

Prince dC Wales Island. 

7 

996 

• 51 

New Holland— 




Sydney . 

293 

28051 

2128 

Melbourne . 

29 

1240 

147 

Adelaide. 

17 

864 

60 

Hobart Town. 

103 

7152 

724 

Launceston . 

12 

3150 

257 

New Zealand— 




Auckland. 

13 

305 

32 

W^ellington. 

12 

262 

42 

America— 

Canada, Quebec . 

509 

• 

45361 

2590 

„ Montreal. 

60 

10097 

556 

Cape Breton, Sydney . 

360 

15048 

1296 

,, „ Arichat . 

96 

4614 

335 

New Brunswick, Mirainiclii. 

81 

10143 

509 

,, St. Andrew's 

193 

18391 

918 

;; „ St. John . 

398 

63676 

2480 

Newfoundland, St. John’s . 

847 

53944 

4576 

Nova Scotia, Halifax . 

IG57 

82890 

5292 

,, „ Liverpool. 

31 

«641 

, 163 

Pictou . 

60 

6929 

354 

,, ,, Yarmouth. 

146 

11724 

637 
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( Colonial Shipping, continued.) 




COUNTIES. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crevrs. 

America —( continued ) 

Prince Kdward’s Island. 

237 

11 

856 

1 West Indies 

, Antigua. 

55 

■iil 

220 



Bahamas. 

140 


686 



Barbados . 

37 

1640 

305 



Berbice . 

18 

854 

89 



Bermuda. 

54 

3623 

323 



Demerara. 

54 

2353 

250 



Dominica. 

14 

502 

85 



Grenada. 

48 

812 

198 



Jamaica, Port Antonio .. 

5 

95 

22 



,, Annatto Bay .. 

2 

79 

13 



,, Falmouth .. 

5 

107 

29 



,, Kingston .. 

08 

2659 

369 


pf 

,, Montego Bay .. 

18 

849 

105 



„ Morant Bay .. 

9 

251 

51 



,, Port Maria 

3 

86 

18 



U S » • • a 

1 

20 

4 



„ Savannah la Mar 

3 

153 

22 



^ta LjlXC(?d « • a a 

2 

61 

10 



Montserrat . 

4 

100 

19 



Nevis. 

11 

178 

45 



St. Kitt's. 

35 

546 

114 



St. Lucia .. 

19 

913 

132 



St. Vincent . 

27 

ll&l 

180 



Tobago . 

7 

189 

46 



Tortola .. . 

48 

278 

127 

9) 

ff 

Trinidad .. 

61 

1832 

378 



Total . 

7304 

592839 j 

40659 


It \ri]l be seen from the foef^oing statement, that the tonnage of the vessels 
belonging to our Colonies is about equal to that of the whole of the French 
iiiercantilc marine, which, in J841, consisted of 592,2G6 tuns—1842, 589,517— 
ISL'l, 599,707. 

The tonnage of the three principal ports of Great Britain in 18'14, was 

London . 598,554 

Liverpool . 307,852 

Newcastle . 259,571 

• __ 


Total 1,105,977 
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THE GROWING PROSPERITY OF THE PROVINCE OF 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Colony of South Australia is acquiring an exalted status amongst 
the Dependencies of the British Crown. Numbers are flocking to its 
shores from the surrounding settlements, and it will probably soon re¬ 
ceive a more numerous influx from the mother-country. The former 
financial difliculties of the Province have given place to a sound and 
healthy condition of the Colonial Exchequer, and it therefore only re¬ 
mains for its rulers to achieve the full measure of prosperity by appro¬ 
priately acknowledging the expenditure of the rich—by facilitating the 
extension of its commercial relations—by mercifully regarding the wants 
of the poor (few as they may be), and by striving to accelerate that 
moral and social advancement which seems to us to be hanpilv nro- 
gressing. 

The Adelaide papers just received arc full of interesting statistical 
facts and highly-encouraging circumstances, which serve to mark the 
present prosperous career of the Colonists. 

The revenue, which had previously been insuifleient for the pub¬ 
lic expenditure, became nearly equalised in 1844 ; and in life first 
quarter of the present year, the total receipts, exclusively Colonial, 
amounted tg £8,786 lls. lid., against an expenditure of £6,f7^8 7s., 
showing a surplus of £2,238 4s. 1 Id. in a single quarter. 

The sales of Crown land, which in all 1843 exhibited the meagre 
return of .lOS acres, sold for £613 13s., rallied amazingly in 1844, the 
number of acres sold in that year being 3428, and the amount realised 
£5,666 13s. ; but during the current half-year of 1845, the sales by 
auction exhibit an t^gregate of 2,016 acres, sold for £4,314 19s., inde¬ 
pendently of a considerable number of sections sold by private contract, 
in conformity with the regulations, but of w’hich there are us yet no pub¬ 
lished returns. 

The circulation and deposits of the banking establkhments, published 
in conformity with the legislative enactments, manifest a striking im¬ 
provement in the monetary condition of the Province, and tlie indivi¬ 
dual resources of the Colonists. In 1843 the banks had reached their 
lowest point of depression, the circulation having been only £9,939 
lls. Id., and the deposits £51,897 7s. 5d. In 1844 there was a con¬ 
siderable improvement in the returns, but in the first half-year of 1845 
the circulation has averaged £15,304 lOs. 5ci. and the deposits £63,170 
18s. 4d., making llie. incre.ase in circulation more than 50 per cent., aiul 
in deposits about 25 per cent. • 

The ICxports of Colonial Produce had, from the small beginning of 
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£5,040 in 18f38, attained to the large sum of £82,208 in 1844 ; and 
the probable largo inerease in the %gregate for the present year may be 
inferred from the fact that the exports for the first quarter of 1845 
amounted to wenrly forti/six thousand founds. 

The successful progress of the mines, although mainly attributable to 
Colonial industry and capital, is as undoubted as it is cheering. In 1844, 
the exports of lead and copper ores amounted to £6,430 10s. only ; but 
the estimated value of the minerals exported during the first quarter of 
1845 was £7,424 13s. 6d., leaving large and valuable accumulations at 
the port and within the ])recincts of the mines. 

The state of cultivation may also be inferred from the following 
transcript of ofilcial and duly-accredited statements :— 

In 1810 tlie number of acres cultivated was 2,403 ; in 1844 the num¬ 
ber in cultivation was 26,918. The following estimates in reference to 
wheat cultivation have been made by one of the leading corn-factors, 
whose correctness may he vouched for :— 

The quantity of land producing wheat crops during the last three years, 
appears by the Government returns to have been— 


Acres. Bushels. 

1842 ....11,0004 (210,000 

1843 .. ..23,000 > Producing, at 15 bn.shels to the acre, < 34.5.000 

1844 ....18,980j 1284,700 


Total. .839,700 

The quantity required for home consumption in 
thr three years of 1843, 1844, ana 1845, 

would be. 420,000 

For seed during the same period . 60,000 

- *80,000 


Total. 359,700 

The quantity exported up to the end of June, 1845 . 203,342 


Leaving a gross available overplus of bushels . 156,357 


The estimate of the produce is low, and allows for every kind of 
waste, crops cut green, fires, and other casualties; and the quantity 
stated as surplus will, it is believed, be fully borne out. 

The cultivation of wheat has rather fallen off, in consequence of the 
low price obtained. The highest prices for wheat during the last twm 
years have been from 2s. 9d. to 3s. per bushel, though the quality is 
such as to have produced for it the highest prices in Mark Lane, and in 
the neighbouring Colonies. A considerable increase has, however, 
taken place in the cultivation of barley and oats, the former being ex¬ 
tensively used in brewing. 

The flour mills and manufactories are annually increasing in num¬ 
ber, and enlarging their operations. In 1844, such establishments 
counted 56 in all, which comprise 21 flour-mills, of which eight are 
driven by steam. 

Immigration and Population. —In 1844, 1,114 persons arrived in the 
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Colony l)y sea, and 347 left it, inakinj^ the balance of increase 97-J 
souls. In the first quarter of 1845 the immi<;ration was 747j and the 
emigration 140, making the balance of increase G17 persons. The 
population is now upwards of 20,000 souls, and has been lately in¬ 
creasing at the rate of nearly 3,000 souls per annum, a considerable 
portion of the influx having consisted of industrious artisans and 
laoourers, who have migrated from the neighbouring settlements, and 
express themselves well pleased with this Colony. 

Decrease of Crime .—In 1840 the number of olFenders convicted was 
47. In 1844 the number was only 2.5. 

The increase of stock has been such that the following authorised 
data for 1844 have been considered by all well-informed persons much 
below the real aggregates, namely :— 

Sheep . 4.50,000 

Cattle . 30,000 

Horses . 2,000 

Goats and Pigs 12,000 

The statistics from which we quote contain some other matter of 
general information, at which we may just glance. The number of 
schools is 26, and scholars 710. Sunday schools, 19 ; number of 
scholars, 1,1.50. Number of places of worship, 35 ; numbeu* of attend¬ 
ants, 3,24.5. In 1844, the letters despatched and received were 36,325, 
and the newspapers 61,015. In 1843 the aTn<)unt of mortgages regis¬ 
tered wjis £22,089 11s. 6d.; in 1844 the amount was £20,038 Is. 6d. 
In 1843 the other liabilities registered were £27,053 4s. 4d.; in 1844, 
£22,133 15s. 4d. In 1842, the fiats of insolvency were 37 ; iy 1844, 
10. In 18*10, the writs from the Sheriffs Office w’ere in number 154 ; 
ill 1844, the number was only ten. A careful perusal of these unex- 
aggorated facts and statements may suffice to convince those who feel 
interested in the welfare of the Colony, of the great measure of pro¬ 
sperity with Avhich it is now (under Divine Providence) abundantly 
blessed, coupled, as tluit prosperous si,ate undoubtedly is, with an en¬ 
larged perception of the great natural fertility and mineral productive¬ 
ness of the land, a settled conviction of the salubrity of the climate, 
and a growing confidence in the pressing and untiring industry of its 
large daily-increasing population. 

The land sold for cash and land orders, between*lst October, 1844, 
the date of last report, and 30th June, re alised £6,846 18s. 



Return of Ships Inwards and of Immigration at Port Adelaide during the Half Year ending 5th July, 1845. 
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PROVINCE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 




PORT OF ADELAIDE. 


An Account of all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise received into and de¬ 
livered from the Bonded Warehouses at this Port during the Quarter end¬ 
ing 5th July. 



1 M 1 

1 o 



t. n 0) 


C o» tt> . 

•a “ w h 

2 3 B iJ 

^ p£3 

S 

Deliveries for 
Home Consump¬ 
tion. 


■i 

Species of Goods. 

ills 
Ste s<~ 

.jg O 

VC C oj 

3 bo^ S 

uantities W 
>used within 
Quarter. 

Deliveries 

for 

Exportation 

uantities rem 
g in Wareho 
the end of 
Quarter. 


0^.5 rt 

0^.3 



C?.S^ 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Brandy. 


2644 

2552 

656 

2832 

jreneva. 


254 

242 

146 

1191 

Gin, British .. .. 


489 

387 

325 


lum, B. P. 

4815 

409 

tll70 

581 


Whiskey. 

2016 

668 

439 

— 

2242 1 

Arrack. 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 1 

Wine . 

614 

488 

— 

48 


Eau de Cologne .. 

43 

3 

3 

— 

43 

Tobacco, manu- \ 
factored .. .. J 

34,447 lbs. 

•45,355 lbs. 

8681 lbs. 

27,550 lbs. 

43,543 lbs. 

Tobacco, leaf.. 

952 lbs. 

— 

119 lbs 

_ 

833 lbs. 

Cigars . 

3732 lbs. 

701 lbs. 

867 lbs. 

20 lbs. 

3546 lbs. 

Snuff . 

2291 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

— 

— 

6291 lbs. 

Ash oars. 

30 

— 

14 

— 

16 

losin . 

198 cwt 

— 

— 

— 

198 cwt. 

Anatomical figure 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Salt. 


9 tons 


9 tons 

C- 

Bass .. T. 

— 

100 feet 

— 

100 feet 

- ■ 

Furniture .. .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 cases 


* 10,308 lbs. constructively warehoused, 
t 254 gallons for the troops free. 


Robert R. Torrens, Collector. 

Custom-house, July 8,1845. James Laffer, Warehouse-keeper. 


Deliveries of Bonded Goods during the Quarter ending 5th July, —We 
subjoin a comparison with the deliveries in the same quarter last 
year:— * 

Quarter ending 


Spirits, gals. 

wine, ditto. 

June, 1844. 

June, 1845. 
4,791 


. V42 

nil. 


Beer, &c., ditto . 

Tobacco, lbs. ....'. 

. 12 

nil. 

• 

. 7,041 

9,668 



The falling off in the import of beer has been very remarkable, the 
quantity delivered in the two quarters previous to June, 1844, having; 
been 8,450 gallons, . • • 

Immigration and Emigration, —The number of passengers has been 
^much less during the last quarter than usual. Being the winter, or 
VOL. vil.-NO. 25. JANUARY, 1846. E 
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Stormy season, this was to be expected. The total passengers inwards 
were 383, and the total outwards 109, leaving a balance of increase 
during the quarter by immigration of 274 persons. 

Exports and Imports for the Second Quarter of 1845.—We subjoin a 
comparison of these with the corresponding quarter of 1844:— 


1844. 

£ s. d. 

Imports consumed in Colony .... 19,443 15 8 

Ditto re>exported . 2,511 8 6 


1845. 

£ $. d, 
30,029 9 3 
4,376 18 0 


Total imports 


£21,955 4 2 £34,406 7 3 


Exports produce of Colony . 7,405 4 6 15,860 8 6 

Imports re-exported . 2,511 8 6 4,376 18 0 


Total exports. £9.916 13 0 £20,237 6 6 

We direct attention to a mistake committed in the Return of Ex¬ 
ports. The copper ore is either 500 tons too much, or it is estimated 
at about £2 per ton in value, the latter of which is absurd. 


Ax Account of all Goods, Wares, end Merchandise Imported into the Pro¬ 
vince of South Australia during the Quarter ending the 5th of April, 1845, 
with their Estimated Values, and Duties collected thereon. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 

Apparel and slops 


£ 8. 
651 6 

£ «. 
862 6 

£ s. 
1513 12 

£ 8. d, 
75 14 1 

Agricultural impis. 

— 

— 

8 0 

8 9 

0 8 0 

Ammunition^gunp, 

125 lbs. 

— 

19 0 


0 19 0 

Animals, living— 
Horses. 

138 



2545 0 

— • 

Beer, porter, &c. 

6422 galls. 


295 0 

593 10 

29 13 6 

Billiard table.. .. 

1 

mtSm 

— 

wm 

0 10 0 

Books . 

7 cases 

Bow 

6 0 

22 0 

16 0 

Boots and shoes .. 

— 


161 0 

153 0 

4 13 0 

Boat . 

1 



4 0 

0 4 0 

Brooms 8c brushes 

11 cases 

28 15 

61 0 

89 15 

4 9 9 

Beer engine .. • • 

1 

— 

6 0 

6 0 

0 6 0 

Blacking. 

3 casks 

— 

7 0 

7 0 

0 7 0 

Candles . 

1420 lbs. 

46 0 

38 0 

84 0 

5 10 0 

Canvass & bagging 

91 hales 

386 17 

274 5 

661 2 

33 1 3 

Cider 8c perry .. 

400 gallons 

KB 

— 

24 0 

1 4 0 

Cordage & rope • • 

33 cwt. 1 lb. 

25 5 

49 0 

74 5 

3 14 3 

Cotton wick .. .. 

8 bales 


25 0 

135 0 

6 15 0 

Coals & coke.. .. 

19 tons 

— 

14 10 

14 10 

0 14 6 

Confectionery 

3 cases 


24 0 

24 0 

1 4 0 

Corks. 

420 gross 

— 

45 10 

45 10 

2 12 6 

Carts & carriages 

4 

—- 

36 0 

36 0 

1 16 0 

China. 

Chocolate & cocoa 

12 lbs. 


wm 


I 0 0 

0 1 0 

«a • • • • 

4J cwt. 

_ 

18.0 

13 0 

0 13 0 

Clocks 8c watches 

— 

— 

66T0 


4 3 0 


Free. 
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(Importt of South AustraUa, continued.) 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 

Com—Oats .. .. 

53 bushels 

£ a. 

£ a, 
5 10 

£ a. 
5 10 

£ a. d. 

0 5 6 

Bran .. .. 

30 „ 

— 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

Oatmeal .. 

600 lbs. 


8 0 

8 0 

0 8 0 

Flour •• •• 

1600 lbs. 

— 

4 0 

4 0 

0 4 0 

Pulse .. .. 


_ 

89 10 

89 10 

4 9 6 

Drapery. 

— 

3979 12 

1915 10 

5895 2 

298 2 0 

Drugs. 

_ 

109 15 

141 4 

250 19 

13 2 5 

Earthenware .. .. 

22 crates 

93 10 

151 0 

244 10 

12 4 6 

Fruit—Dried.. .. 

7689 lbs. 

69 17 

94 5 

164 2 

9 2 2 

JPjTCsh • • • • 

38 bushels 


340 10 

340 10 

17 0 6 

Fiirnitiirp .. . . .. 


8 0 
657 0 

133 0 

141 0 

8 17 0 

Grindery. 

42 packages 

38 0 

695 0 

34 15 0 

Glass, window .. 

28 cases 

— 

58 0 

58 0 

2 18 0 

Guann.. .. 

15 tons 


15 0 

15 0 

0 8 0 

Hardware & cut- 
lery. 

13 cases 

B 

56 10 

76 0 

4 2 6 

Hats, caps, & bon¬ 
nets . 

n „ 

■i 

121 0 

165 0 

9 2 0 

Hops. 

1580 lbs. 

— 

71 0 

71 0 

5 8 6 

Hemp. 

9 cwt. 


9 0 

9 0 

0 9 0 

Hay . 

1 ton 

— 

3 0 

3 0 

0 3 0 

Iron . 

4 tons 9 cwt. 


37 0 

37 0 

1 17 0 

Ironmongery.. .. 

— 

411 0 


811 10 

. 40 11 6 

Nails. 


93 4 

113 0 


10 6 0 

Leather . 



236 0 

236 0 

10 1 0 

Lucifers .. .. .. 

6 cases 

— 

78 0 

78 0 

3 18 0 

Machinery .. .. 

3 packages 

175 0 

15 0 


9 10 0 

Musical Infftru- 
roents. 


60 0 

15 0 

75 0 

3 15 0 

Oil—Linseed.. .. 

158 gallons 

43 10 

2. 0 

45 10 

2 5 6 

Olive ■ • .. 

28 „ 

18 11 

3 0 

21 11 

2 3 1 

Oilman’s stores .. 

34 10 

236 5 


14 1 3 

Pictures & prints 

— 

— 

1 0 

1 0 

0 1 0 

Plants, roots, &c. 

— 


9 0 

9 0 





8 15 

8 15 


Saddlery & harness 



86 0 

541 0 


Seeds . 

— 

5 7 

3 10 

8 17 

“ 1 

Shot . 

12 cwt. 


— 

15 0 


Spirits—Brandy .. 

1553 gallons 


365 10 



Gin. 

796 „ 


HKtiWT 


— t 

Eaude Colog. 

18 M 


— 

15 0 

- t 

Geneva.. .7 

340 „ 


50 0 

50 0 

— t 


216 „ 

_ 

47 0 

47^ 0 


Wliiskey .. 

1652 „ 


»'■»:«» 1 

300 0 

- t 

Cordials 

1 If 

— 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 8 

Stationery .. .. 

48 packages 

271 8 

505 0 

776 8 

38 16 5 

Stones, Mill *. .. 

1 pair 

— 

20 0 

20 0 

1 0 0 

Sugar — Refined .. 

311 c.lqr.lSlbs. 

— 

665 0 

665 0 

33 5 0 


4769 c.2q. 9lbs. 


4242 2 

4242 2 

212 2 1 

Skins & furs .. .. 



124 10 

124 K 

6 4 6. 
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(Imports of South Australia^ continued.) 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 



£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Spices. 

1533 lbs. 

_ 


27 

15 

27 

15 

2 

14 

6 

Specimens .. .. 

1 case 

— 






- 

— 

t 

Salt . 

25 tons 



38 


38 


1 

18 

0 

Sago . 

2756 lbs. 



11 


11 

10 

1 

3 

iU 

Soap. 

96 cwt. 

— 


96 

0 

96 

■i] 

4 

16 

Ol 

Tea .. .. 

12,542 lbs. 




8 

414 

8 


6 

Tobacco, manu- 











factured .. .. 

17,744 lbs. 


0 


n 



- 

— 

t 

Snuff. 

161 lbs. 

— 



n 

10 


- 

— 


Cigars .. .. 

2978 lbs. 

— 



|R 

914 


2 

13 

2 

Stems • • * • 

6720 lbs. 

— 


98 

m 

98 

10 

4 

18 

6 

Toys . 

4 cases 

35 

■7 

2 

jn 

37 

Kj 

1 

17 

0 

Turnery . 

3 M 

1 

15 

16 


17 

15 


17 

9 

Turpentine .. .. 

165 gallons 

46 

■T 

— 


46 


2 

6 

0 

Tin—Plate .. .. 

20 boxes 

— 


35 

0 

35 

B 

1 

15 

0 

Manufactured 

2 casks 

_ 


3 

■7 

3 

m 


3 

0 

Timber—Deals, &c. 

67,551 feet 

— 


307 

12 

307 

12 

19 

17 

0 1 

Oars. 

99 



35 

0 

35 

B 

1 

15 

0 ' 

Paling .. .. 

4100 

-- 


21 

0 

21 

B 

1 

1 

0 ■ 

Felloes .. .. 

950 

— 


6 

m 

6 



6 

0 1 

Vinegar . 

1219 galls. 



97 


97 

10 

4 

17 

6 1 

Woollen manufac- 











tures . 

— 

27 




27 

Ki]: 

1 

7 

gill 

Wines. 

5784 galls. 


526 

m 

1140 

10 

141 

16 

6 ■ 

Total Imports 

1 

9348 


18562 

7 

27911 

I 

1279 18 

7 


From the Warehouse for Home Consumption. 


Description. 

Qbantity. 

Gfreat 

Bi^tain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 



£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Beer, porter, &c. 

1564 galls. 

122 

2 



122 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Spirits—Brandy . 

1962 gals. 

201 

2 

288 

12 

489 

14 

1176 

10 

6 

Rum . 

958 galls. 

19 

5 

47 

0 

66 

5 

304 

16 

0 

Gin. 

450 „ 

15 

0 

97 

10 

112 

10 

180 

0 

0 

Geneva .... a 

124 „ 

8 

0 

23 

0 

31 

0 

74 

8 

0 

£au de Cologne 

9 „ 

4 

13 



4 

13 

5 

12 

6 

Port entry on— 











Spirits of Wine 

— 

—* 




mmm 


10 

8 

0 

Whiskey. 

409 galls. 

— 


102 

6 

102 

5 

163 

12 

0 

Wine . 

3051 „ 

64 

0 

185 

0 

249 

0 

37 

7 

0 

Tobacco, manufac- 











tured • 

9959 lbs. 

157 

8 

327 

1 

497 

19 

995 

18 

0 

Snuff. 

11b. 



0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Cigars. 

581 lbs. 

— 


145 

6 

145 

6 

145 

6 

5 

•Smaits.. .. 

400 „ 

22 

0 



22 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Furniture. 

1 case 

6 

0 

— 


6 

0 

0 

12 

0 



619 11 

1215 

19 

1849 

0 

4382 17 

1 


^ ^ , Certified correct. Robert R. Torrens. Collector. 

Custom house, Port Adelaide, 2d May, 1846. 


t Warehoused. 
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Abstract Return of Immigration and Emigration at Port Adelaide during 
the Quarter ending the 5th April, 1845. • 



Immigration. Emigration. 


Totals. 


Adult.. f.K\- Adult., cy,. 

- dren. -,- drn. I"'”" E"!*" 

M F M F gration. grafaon. 


Great Britain— 

London. 67 45 32 15 3 

Liverpool . 2 1 

Leith. 

British Colonies— 

Cape Town. 2 .. 

Mauritius . 3. 

Singapore . 7 

N. South Wales— 


• • M 

• a • • 


Sydney.. 

53 

20 

27 

Melbourne. 

6 

2 

3 

Portland Bay . 

14 

2 

1 

V. D. Land— 




Hobart Town . 

81 

29 

47 

Launceston. 

133 

34 

40 

Circular Head. 

10 

2 

2 

Western Austridia .. 

21 

9 

14 

New Zealand. 

14 

12 

23 

Foreign States— 




Siam. 

t ■ 

• • 

• • 

Bourbon .. Y. 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

Totals.j 

409 

159 

189 


General Summary. 

Immigrants. Emigrants. 


Great Britain . 

British Colonies. 

144 

613 

27 

109 

Foreign States. 

• • 

4 

Total .. .. 

757 

140 


140 


Excess of Immigrants .. .. 

617 
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Abstract Return of Imports and Exports at Port Adelaide for the First 

Quarter of 1845. 


• 

IMFORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 

Total Imports .. .. 

27^911 0 6 

Total Exports .. .. 

50,791 18 7 

Imports re-exported.. 

4,942 11 1 

Imports re-exported.. 

4,942 12 1 

Imports consumed in 


Exports the produce of 


the Colony. 

22,968 9 5 

the Colony. 

45,849 6 6 


Abstract Return of Imports and Exports at Port Adelaide for the Second 

Quarter of 1845. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

£ B. d. 

Total Imports .. .. 32,516 0 0 
Imports re-exported.. 4,376 18 0 

Imports consumed in 
the Colony. 28,139 2 0 

£ s. d. 

Total Exports .. .. 20,237 6 6 
Imports re-exported.. 4,376 18 0 

Exports the produce of 
the Colony. 15,860 8 6 


Exports of Colonial Produce during the First Quarter of 1845. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

■mi 

Animals, living—Cows, 10 ; calves, 2 .. 

Sheep . 

• • • • 

£20 

0 

0 

150 

-a? 

0 

0 

Bacon and Hams .. 

30 cwt. 

93 

8 

0 

Bark . 

95 tons 15 cwt. 

305 

0 

0 

Bread and Biscuit . 

108 cwt. 

78 

0 

0 

Butter.. 

107 

309 

13 

0 

Cheese. . 

50 „ 

134 

2 

0 

Com—Bran. 

208 qrs. 

84 

0 

0 

Wheat. 

3412 „ 

3645 

19 

0 

Flour. .. 

3266 cwt. 

1855 

10 

0 

Gum . 

1002 „ 

1081 

10 

0 

Guano. 

2 It 

0 

10 

0 

Lard . 

6 M 

15 

0 

0 

Oil—Black .. .. 

22 tuns. 

430 

0 

0 

Ore—Copper. 

403i tons. 

6647 

5 

6 

Lead. 

74 ,. 

777 

8 

0 

Onions .. .j, . 

74 bushels. 

17 

6 

0 

Plants . 

• sea 

20 

0 

0 

Salt. 

880 cwt. 

103 

10 

0 

Specimens—Natural Histoiy. 

• s • • 

44 

0 

0 

Stone — Marble . 

• • • s 

10 

0 

0 

Wine . 

26 gallons. 

17 

0 

0 

Wood . 

• • • « 

10 

0 

0 

^ool . 

593,710 lbs. 

30039 

15 

0 

Whalebone . ^ 

cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs . 

25 

10 

0 

_ 


£45849 

6 

6 
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Kxpoiits of Colonial Produce for tlie Quarter ending July B, 1845. 


‘ articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Alkali. 

6 cwt. 

£ s. d. 

1 0 0 

Bacon and Hams. 

12 „ 

17 0 0 

Beer . 

2 gallons. 

0 10 0 

Bark . 

12 tons 19 cwt. 

50 0 0 

Corn—Barley . 

25f qrs. 

30 0 0 

Bran. 

651 „ 

28 0 0 

Oats. 

108* „ 

93 0 0 

Wheat . 

38431 

4372 8 6 

„ Flour . 

264 tons 19 cwt. 

2374 0 0 

Bread and Biscuit . 

21 tons. 

260 0 0 

Butter. 

23 cwt. 

131 0 0 

Cheese. 

5 tons. 

254 0 0 

Gum . 

231 tons 19 cwt. 

4823 10 0 

J am . 

• - • • 

3 0 0 

Machinery (Model of Reaping Machine) 

• • • • 

10 0 

Ore—Copper. 

• 69 tons. 

1377 0 0 

Lead. 

7 tons 9 cwt. 

62 0 0 

Potatoes. 

3 „ 

15 0 0 

Specimens—Natural History. 

• ■ • • 

35 0 0, 


• • s • 

2 0 0 

Slates . 

1500 

8 0 0 

Salt . 

103 tons. 

398 0 0 

Timber, 2225 staves, 500 spokes, 107 felloes 

see* 

15 0 0 

Wool . 

31,926 lbs. 

1510 0 0 

• 


15860 M 6 


Certified 'Correct. 

Robert R. Torrbnb, Collector. 


If we except the article of wool, the whole of the remainder may be 
looked upon as articles of export, of which four years ago scarcely any 
one in the Colony dreamed. Nay, two years ago, who would have 
dreamed of our export of lead and copper ore equalling in amount our 
export of wool ? And yet such an equalisation is rapidly approaching. 
In one quarter alone, the estimated value of the ore iS £7,424 138. 6d., 
and fur the next three quarters we have little doubt of its far exceeding 
the present proportion. Besides, who can tell what other hidden riches 
may not yet be discovered ? For our p£.rts, wc are of none of the 
most sanguine temperament; but we should be blind to the most ob¬ 
vious of facts, did we not observe in these unexpected additions to the 
articles of Colonial export growing indications of Colonial prosperity. 

If anything were wanting beyond what the Government furnishes in 
these periodical returns, in connexion with imports and exports, it is « 
weekly return of the import' and export of flour and grain at Pdrt Ade¬ 
laide. This is regularly furnished in Launceston and Hobart Town, 
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and might be attended with advantage here. As a corn-exporting 
Colony, South Australia is now looked to with intense interest in the 
surrounding Colonies, and it is desirable; both for their sakes and for 
that of the Colony, that as full particulars of the state of this trade as 
possible should be published once a week, or once a fortnight at 
farthest. * 

The cargo of one vessel alone, the “ Isabella Watson,” which cleared 
out from Adelaide in the early part of June, abundantly confirms all 
the pretensions of the Colony to the confidence and regard of the Bri¬ 
tish public. The **Isabella Watson" was too late in the season to export 
much wool freight, and the small number of bales, 124, shipped by 
her is greater than could have been anticipated ; her cargo is princi¬ 
pally, therefore, a “ dead weight" one; of wheat there were 2,162 bags 
on board, including a quantity of sjed corn specially ordered by English 
agriculturists. The quantity of gum was very large, being contained 
in 1,349 casks and cases of various sizes, and valued at upwards of 
;€10,000. Exclusive of minerals, bark, staves, spokes, and felloes, &c. 
shipped in bulk, the cargo comprises 3,722 packages, the contents of 
which, with a slight exception, have been produced in the Colony. 

Lastly, we may allude to the opening of the Port, the news of which 
was announced in our last Number. 

.A very important meeting of the principal citizens and settlers was 
held at the Supreme Court-l\ouse, Adelaide, on the 12th July, to agree 
upon an address to his Exdl^ency Governor Grey, expressive of the 
gratification afforded and the bright prospects opened to the Colonists 
by the recent Act which had emancipated the Ports of the Province. 

The following passages are from that address :— 

" Seeing the eminent success which has attended similar libelial adminis¬ 
trative measures in other parts of the globe, particularly in the British Colo¬ 
nies of Singapore and the Cape of Good Hope, we fully anticipate for your 
Excellency’s recent Act ttjja entire approval and gracious confirmation oi our 
beloved Sovereign; whils£'we are fully persuaded that as respects the influence 
of your Excellency’s highly popular measure of fiscal enfranchisement upon 
the Colonial Finances, the results will be fully confirmatory of the soundness 
of your policy. 

“ Blessed with a fruitful soil, a genial climate, incalculable natural capa¬ 
bilities, with moral elements and powers, and peculiar constitutional exemp¬ 
tions, for whicli the Colonists cannot be siifiicicntly thankful, the Province of 
South Australia is atilength fulfilling the fond predictions of its founders, and 
will indeed become * one of the brightest gems in the imperial diadem of llri- 
tain,’ an object worthy of a pure and exalted ambition." 
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THE MAHOGAN TREE OF HONDURAS. 

• 

Ws extract from the Honduras Almanao, which was published in 
Belize in the year 18*27, a concise and familiar account of the diffi¬ 
culties to be surmounted by the cutters of the mahogany tree, a repre¬ 
sentation of which forms the crest over the armorial bearings of this 
settlement. 

This tree cannot be excelled in magnificence and grandeur of appear¬ 
ance by any of the known productions of the earth of its class, and 
could the largest of the oak, which species is usually called the King 
of the Forest, be exhibited in competition, it would dwindle to insigni¬ 
ficance in the comparison; the enormous size and height of the trunk, 
the uncommon spread of the- branches, the space of ground occupied 
by the roots, all together convey to the ^ind the idea that it was 
destined by nature for th^ use of a race of more colossal proportion 
than the present; the ingenuity and perseverance of man has, how¬ 
ever, obviated all the difficulties, and reduced the almost apparent 
impossibility of appropriating to his use a tree which, it would appear, 
has by nature been made of too great to be brought within his 
power. Commerce has also made ma%t^ny, from being aii article 
scarcely known, to be one of necessity throughout Europe, but more 
particularly in Great Britain.* 

It becomes almost impossible to give the more minute cj^cum- 
stances attending the growth of this valuable and much-used tree, as 
its progress to maturity is scarcely perceptible within the life of man; 
but as far as our limited observation will allow us to form an opinion, 
not less than an average period of two hundff^ years can be allowed 
as the time of its coming to/ull growth or fit mr cutting. 

Various and differing are the conjectures relative to the first use, 
discovery, and introduction to Britain of this beautiful wood, nor is it 
within the limits of such a sketch as this to remark upon their ac¬ 
curacy ; we therefore reject all accounts that appear speculative, and 
confine ourselves to such as are authenticated. Its first discovery 
was, therefore, by the carpenter on board of one of Sif Walter Raleigh’s 
vessels, when he put into some harbour in the Island of Trinidad in 
the year 159fi, who, having occasion to go on shore to cut some pieces 
of timber, required for work to be done on the ship that he belonged 
to, brought on board a quantity of this wood, which, on being worked 
from the raw state, exhibited, to the astonishment of all who saw it, 
that beautiful natural variety of appearance vrhich no ingenuity of art 
can equal. 


* At Vol. iii. No. 9, will be found an interesting paper on the Mahogany 
Trade and Statistics of the Settlement of Honduras. 
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#TIJE MAHOGANY THEE 


The first use to which mahogany was applied in England arose 
from a circumstance purely accidental^ and was appropriated to the 
making of a box for holding candles. Dr. Gibbons, an eminent phy¬ 
sician, in the latter end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century, 
had a brother a West India Captain, who brought over some planks of 
this wood as ballast, but was not aware of its value. As the Doctor 
was then building a house in King Street, Covent Garden, his brother 
thought they might be of service to him ; but the carpenters finding 
the wood too hard for their tools, they were laid aside as useless. 
Soon after Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the Doctor called on 
his cabinet-maker, to make him one of some wood that lay in his 
garden. Wallaston, the cabinet-maker, on cutting it up also com¬ 
plained that it was too hard; the Doctor said that he must get stronger 
tools. The candle-box was, however, made, and highly approved of, 
insomuch that the Doctor then insisted on having a bureau made of 
the same wood, which was accordingly done, when the fine colour, 
beautiful polish, &e. were so pleasing that it became an object of curi¬ 
osity, and he invited aU hia friends to come to see it,—among them 
was the Duchess of Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of the 
same wood from Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wallaston to make her a 
bureau also, on which the fame of mahogany became general. Thus, 
from a circumstance in itself so trivial has emanated a most exten¬ 
sive branch of British commei:ce; and as the cutting and preparing of 
the mahogany is a matter ^icb has been hitherto passed unnoticed 
by all histmians, we trust that a brief narrative md>y be here accept¬ 
able to our readers. 

Th^season for cutting the mahogany usually commences about the 
month of August. The gangs of labourers employed in this work 
consist of from twenty to fifty each, but few exceed the latter number. 
They have a conductor, who is styled the captain. Each gang has 
also one person bclongb^ to it, termed the huntsman—he is generally 
selected from the most fmelligent of his fellows, and his chief occupa¬ 
tion is to search the woods, or, as it is called in this country, the bush, 
to find labour for the whole. Accordingly, about the beginning of 
August, the huntsn^n is despatched on his important mission, and if 
his owner be employed on his own ground, that is t^eldom a work of 
much delay or difficulty. He cuts his way through the thickest of the 
woods to some cleVated situation, and climbs the tallest trees he finds, 
from which he minutely surveys the surrounding country. At this 
season the leaves of the mahogany tree are invariably of a yellow red¬ 
dish hue, and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise can, at a 
great distance, discern the places where the wood is most abundant. 
He now descends, and to such places his steps are directed, and, with¬ 
out compass, or other guide than what observation has Imprinted on 
his recollection, he never fails to reach the exact spot to which he 
dims. On some occasions no ordinary stratagem is necessary to be 
resorted to by the huntsman to prevent others from availing them¬ 
selves of the advantage of his discoveries ; for if his steps be traced 
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by those who may be engaged in the same pursnit, which is a very 
common thing, aJl his ingenuity must be exerted to beguile them from 
the true scent. In this, however, he is not always successful, being 
followed by those who are entirely aware of all the arts he may use, 
nud whose eyes are so quick that the lightest turn of a leaf or the 
faintest impression of the foot is unerringly perceived—even the dried 
leaves which may be strewed upon the ground often help to conduct to 
the secret spot,—and it consequently happens that persons so engaged 
must frequently undergo the disappointment of finding an advantage 
they had promised to themselves seized on by others. The hidden 
treasure being, however, discovered, the next operation is the felling of 
a sufficient number of trees to employ the gang during the season. 
The mahogany tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, a stage being erected for the axe>man employed in levelling 
it; this, to an observer, would appear a labour of much danger, but an 
accident rarely happens to the people engaged in it. The trunk of the 
tree, from the dimensions of the wood it furnishes, is deemed the most 
valuable; but for purposes of an ornamental kind, the limbs, or 
branches, are generally preferred, the grain of them being much closer 
and the veins more rich and variegated. 

A sufficient number of trees being now felled to occupy the gang 
during the season, they commence cutting the roads, which may fairly 
be estimated at two-thirds of the labour and expense of mahogany 
cutting. Each mahogany work forms in itself a small* village on the 
bank of a river,—the choice of situation being always regulated by the 
proximity of such river to the mahogany intended as the object of ffiture 
operations. ^ 

In the airanging and appearance of the habitations much rural 
taste is often displayed, and it is highly gratifying to the curious to 
remark the different modes peculiar to the several nations or tribes of 
Africa, as also the improvement introduced b]^ i£uropean experience in 
the construction of the houses, among which me proprietor’s residence, 
with storehouses, cattle-sheds, &c., invariably form a conspicuous 
figure—those of the different labourers being usually of more humble 
appearance, but all built of^he same material, which the surrounding * 
country affords in abundance. We have frequently seen houses of the 
kind completed in a single day, and with no other implement than the 
axe; consequently every workman is capable of perlbrming the labour 
required to build his own dwelling. After completing this establish¬ 
ment, a main road is opened from it, in as near a direction as possible 
to the centre of the body of trees so felled, into which branch or wing 
roads are afterwards introduced. The ground through which the roads 
are to run being yet a mass of dense forest, both of high trees and 
underwood, they commence by clearing away the latter descrip¬ 
tion with cutlasses, which, although in appearance a slender instrument, 
yet from the dexterity with which it is used, answers the jpurposfe 
admirably. This labour is usually performed by task-work,*^ of one 
hundred yards each man per da» which expert workmen will complete 
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in six hours. The underwood being now removed, the larger trees are 
then cut down by the axe, as even with the ground as possible, the task 
being also at this work one hundred yards per day to each labourer, 
although this is more difficult and laborious, from the number of hard 
woods growing here, which, on failure of the axe, are removed by the 
application of fire. The trunks of these trees, although many of them 
valuable for difierent purposes, such as bullet-tree, iron wood, redwood, 
sapodilla, &c., arc thrown away as useless, unless they happen to be 
adjacent to some creek or small river which may intersect the road; in 
that case they are applied to the constructing of bridges across the same, 
which are frequently of considerable size, and require great labour to 
make them of sufficient strength to bear such immense loads as are 
brought over them. The quantity and distance of road to be cut each 
season depend on the situation of the body of mahogany trees, which, 
if much ffispersed or scattered, will increase the labour and extent of 
road-cutting; and it not unfrequently occurs, that miles of road, and 
many bridges, are made to a single tree, and that may ultimately yield 
but one log. The roads being cleared of all the brushwood, still require 
the labour of hoes, pickaxes, and sledge-hammers, to level down the 
hillocks and to break the rocks, also such of the remaining stumps as 
might impede the wheels that are hereafter to pass over them. The 
roads being now in a state of readiness, which may generally be effected 
by the mouth of December, the cross-cutting, as it is technically called, 
commences ; tl^ is merely dividing crosswise, by means of the saws, 
each mahogany tree into logs, according to their length; and it often 
occurs, that w'hile some are but long enough for one log, others, on the 
contrary,will admit of four or five being cut from the same trunk or stem, 
the clnef guide for dividing the trees into logs being to equalise the 
loads the cattle have to draw, and prevent their being ovei’burthened; 
consequently, as the trees increase in thickness, so the logs are reduced 
in length. This, however, does not altogether obviate the irregularity of 
the loads, and a supply oxen is constantly kept in readiness to add 
to the usual number, according to the weight of the log ; this becomes 
unavoidable, owing to the very great difference of size of tlie mahogany 
^trees, the logs taken from one tree being abq^t 300 feet, while those from 
the next may be as many thousands; but the largest log ever cut in Hon¬ 
duras was of the following dimensions :—^length, 17 feet; breadth, 57 
inches ; depth, 64^mches ; measuring 5,168 superficial feet, or 15 tons 
weight. For bringing to view this extraordinary specimen of the pro¬ 
duction of nature, we are indebted to the persevering exertion and 
ingenuity of Charles Craig, Esq. an eminent and experienced mahogany 
cutter. 

Tlie sawing being now completed, the logs are separated one from the 
other, and placed in whatever position will admit of the largest square 
being formed, according to the shape which the end of each log presents, 
and is then reduced, by means of the axe, from the round or natural form, 
into the ^square: although some of the smaller logs are brought out in 
the round, yet, with the larger description, the making them square is 
essential, not only to lessen their weight, but also to prevent their rolling 
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bn tlie truck or carri:ige. , We now reach the month of Marclj, when all 
the preparation before described is, or ought to be, completed—when 
the dry season, or time of drawing down the ^gs from the place of their 
growth, commences; which process can only be carried on in the months 
of April and May, the ground being all the rest of the year too soft to 
^dmit of a heavily-laden truck passing over it without sinking; and 
although the rains usually terminate about February, yet, from the 
ground being so soaked with rain, the roads are seldom firm enough for 
use till the first of April. The mahogany cutter’s harvest may be at 
this time said to commence, as the result of his season’s work depends 
upon a continuance of the dry weather, for a single shower of rain would 
materially injure his roads. It is, therefore, necessary that not a mo¬ 
ment should be lost in drawing out the wood to the river. The number 
of trucks worked is proportioned to the Strength of the gang, and the 
distance generally from six to ten miles. We will, for example, take a 
gting of forty men, capable of working six trucks, each of which requires 
seven pair of oxen and two drivers, sixteen to cut food for the cattle, 
and twelve to load or put the logs on the carriages; which latter usually 
take up a temporary residence somewhere near the main body of the 
wood, it being too far to go and return each day to the river-side, or 
chief establishment. From the intense heat of the sun, the cattle would 
be unable to work during its influence; consequently they are obliged 
to use the night-time in lieu of the day, the sultry eifects of which it 
becomes requisite to avoid. The lowers, as before mentioned, being 
now at their station in the forest, the trucks set off from the barquadier 
about 6 o’clock in the evening, and arrive at their different places of 
loading about 11 or 12 o’clock at night. The loaders, being at this 
time asleep, are warned of the approach of the trucks by the ciffcking 
of the whips carried by the cattle-drivers, wdiich are heard at a consider¬ 
able distance; they arise and commence placing the logs upon the trucks, 
which is done by means of a temporary platfom laid from the edge of 
the truck to a sufficient distance upon the grbtind, so as to make an 
inclined plane, upon w’hich'the log js gradually pushed up from each end 
alternately. Having completed their work of loading all the trucks, 
which may be done in three, hours, they again retire to rest till about 
9 o’clock next morning. The drivers now set but on their return, 
but their process is considerably retarded by the lading ; and although 
well provided with torchlight, they are frequently impeded by small 
stumps that remain in the road, and which would be easily avoided in 
daylight; they, however, are in general all out at the river-side by 11 
^clock next morning, when, after throwing the logs into the river- 
having previously marked them on each en 1 with the owner’s initials— 
the cattle are fed,—the drivers breakfast and retire to rest until about 
sunset, when they feed the cattle a second time, and yoke in again. 

Thus goes on the routine of trucking during the season, the loaders 
being employed in the interim preparing the logs for the return of thp 
trucks. 

Nothing can present a more extraordinary appearance than this pro¬ 
cess of trucking, or drawing down the mahogany to the river. The six 
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THB INDIAN GIRL'S BURIAL. 

trucks will occupy an extent of road of a quarter of a mile; tlie great 
number of oxen ~ the drivers half naked (clothes being inconvenient 
from the heat of the we^er and clouds of dust) and each bearing a 
torchlight—the wildness of the forest scenery—the rattling of chains— 
the sound of the wliip echoing through the woods—then all this activity 
and exertion so ill corresponding with the silent hour of midnight, makes 
it wear more the appearance of some theatrical exhibition, than what it 
really is, the pursuit of industry which has fallen to the lot of the Hon> 
duras woodcutter. 

About the end of May the periodical rains again commence. The 
torrents of water discharged from the clouds are so great as to render the 
roads impassable in the course of a few hours, when all trucking ceases 
—the cattle are turned into the pasture—and the trucks, gear, tools, 
&c., are housed. 

The rain now pours down incessantly till about the middle of June, 
when the rivers swell to an immense height; the logs then float down a 
distance of 200 miles, being followed by the gang in pitpans (a kind of 
flat-bottomed canoe) to disengage them from the branches of the over¬ 
hanging trees, until they are stopped by a boom placed in some situa¬ 
tion convenient to the mouth of the river. Each gang then separates 
its own cutting, by the marks on the ends of the logs, and forms them 
into large rafts, in ■which state they are brought down to the wharves ol‘ 
the proprietors, where they are taken out of the water and undergo u 
second process of the axe to malib the surface smooth; the ends, which 
frequently get split and rent, by being dashed against rocks in the river 
by the force of the current, are also sawed off, when they are ready for 
shipping. 

Tli.. average expense of mahogany cutting is usually estimated at 
£100 Honduras currency, or about^£.70 sterling, each labourer, per 
annum, independent of the capital sunk in the purchase of the works, 
cattle, trucks, gear, craft, tools, &c. 
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In the city ofcMontrose, Wisconsin Territory, the only daughter of an 
Indian woniam of the Sac tribe, died of lingering consumption at the age of 
eighteen. A few of her own race, and a few pale faces, were at the grave; but 
none wept, save the poor mother.” 


A voice among the prairies— 

A cry of w'oman’s woe, 

Tliat wingeth with the autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low; 

It is a mother’s wailifig— 

Hath earth another tone, 

Like that with which a mother mourns 
Her lost—her only one f 
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Pale faces gather round her: 

They mark tlm storm swell high 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 

But their cold blue eyes are dry. 

Pale faces gazed upon her, 

As the Wild winas caught her moan,— 

But she was an Indian mother, ' 

So she wept her tehrs alone. 

Long o’er that wasted idol 
She watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d. 

Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made ;— 

Till the fleshless sinews started. 

And Hope no opiate gave. 

And hoarse and hollow grew her voice.— 

An echo from the grave. 

She was a gentle creature. 

Of raven eyes and treiss. 

And dove-like were the tones that breathed 
Her bosom’s tenderness,—^ 

Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blooa strongly sent 
To revel in her olive cheek, 

So richly eloquent. 

I said, Consumption smote her, 

Atod the healer’s art was vain,— 

But she was an Indian maiden, , 

So none deplored her pain :— 

None, save that widow’d mother. 

Who by her open tomb 
Is writhing, like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 

Alas! that lonelv cabin. 

That bed besiae the wall, ^ 

That seat beneath the mantling vine. 

They’re lone' and empty all.' 

What hand shall pluck the tall green corn. 
That ripeneth on the plain. 

Since she for whom the board was spread 
Must ne’er return again ? 

Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden. 

Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with sgom 
Thy burial rite survey'd. 

There's many a king, whose fVineral 
A black-robed remm shall see. 

For whom no tear of grief is shed— 

Like that which falls for thee. 

Yea, rest thee, forest maiden. 

Beneath thy native tree— 

Tlie proud may boast their little day. 

Then sink to dust like thee; 

But there’s many a one, whose fhneral 
With nodding plumes ihay be. 

Whom nature ndr affection mourn 
As here they mourn Tor thee. 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

Bvicitos, h'combie. esq. 

4 *• 

No. IV.-MELBOURN^^'AND NEW TOWN, PQRT PHILLIP. 

Reader, .if you are a Resident in the Old World, I am about to take a 
liberty. I will, in imagihatibn, transport you over the dreary and 
interminable seas which Separate you from the New World—the gay 
and bright regions of unending sunshine in Australia, 

You will, ther^ore, suppose youMoIf to be standing with your* 
cicerone upon a rising ground close to the already-iinportant town of 
Melbourne. This is designated by the inhabitants “ The FiagstafI’;” 
the Signal Station being within a few paces of where you stand. 

The prospect which meets your gaze in every direction is as beautiful 
and diversified as the most passionate lov^r of fine scenery could desire 
to look upon. The first object which will most likely command your 
admiration is th^ Bay ; the clear shining waters of which spread out to 
a great distance: it is more than a mile from where you stand, but from 
the commanding situation, which lessens the distaibe to the eye, its 
dancing waves appear to roll to your feet. The Bay forms an inlet, or 
smaller ha^, known as Hobson’s Bay, upon the opposite side of which 
stands Williamstown, its white cottages glittering in the bright sunshine. 
This is a rising township, being upon the water’s edge, and near 
wheiv-the vessels anchor, it is much resorted to by mariners; its ap¬ 
pearance from this is very picturesque, as it seems, from Kie shape of 
the bay, to stand upon a narrow strip of land or promo'htory jutting 
out into tlie water. 

The Bay of Port Phillip is one of the noblest tliat the sailor in his 
wanderings among strange lands vrisits ; but, unfortunately, the entrance 
is hazardous to a stranger, on a!CCouh| of not being of sufficient breadtli 
to navigate a vessel wit^. confidence, and of the currents, which at 
times flow through it with such frightful Violence as to cause the w’ater 
to boil and hiss. There is, moreover,.^a^^gerous reef which spreads 
some distance out^ from one of the he^nl^f and to touch which would 
be certain destruction ; the mariner, however, need be under no alarm 
for the safety of his vessel, as 4.h&re are experienced pilots whb will tak^ 
him through this wild pla^. But many strange captains of vessels 
were all but frightened out of their senses, when they found themselves 
unwittingly in this cauldron'^t^een two frowning rocks; and little 
ceremony was used with the% vessels if they attempted to enter with a 
foul tide and a light wind, i^way they would go '^to the right about,” 
and be whirled out to the open sea totally helpless, and glad, no doubt, 
fo have,escaped. Even when “ the heads ” are weathered in safety,' the 
dangers are far from being over: on the epntrary, they seem to threaten. 
There is a long intricate passage, known as the Narrows, where the 
mariner has to thread his way between two sand-banks, through a most 
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tortuous channel, where tlte water shoals in many places so quick upon 
him as to make it nearly impossible to get forward W’ithout a pilrft, 
unless by mere good luck, as the vessel is a-gro\ind before the sailors 
are aware of their danger. All these difficulties, however, are now 
obviated by the establishment of pilots, and the seaman may enter 
with as much case as he would into any port in the world. 

When the Narrows are passed, all danger is at an end. The bay now 
opens up, and the mariner is astonished ^ find himself in a waste of 
waters as complete and unbroken as if he w6re at sea ; mile upon mile 
is passed, and he begins to think there is some mistake, and that he is 
scanning o’er his favourite ocean,—or perhaps the wind is foul, and he is 
knocking about indignant to be baffled in an inland sheet of water ; at 
last he comes upon Hobson’s Bay, after he began to despair of reach¬ 
ing it. . ' 

When the eye becomes fatigued ttrith gazing upon the waters of the 
hay, you have but to turn yoUr attention to the changing landscape. 
Rather more to the left is the town, spreading far and wide. There is 
nothing about its appearan^ calculated to excite much interest; it is 
more than a mile in length, amd composed of plain and rather Inelegant 
buildings of brick ; but, when you reflect upon its almost magical rise, 
and that of the vast assemblage of human beings, there was seven years 
ago perhaps not one of them who had even heard of the place, you 
will bestow upon It a look of considerable curiosity. From nearly 
every quarter of the world have these men congregated, from East and 
West, and North and South ; they came to seek their fortufle, or per¬ 
haps to escape the dread of starvation at home. They are now amal¬ 
gamated into one community—each member chasing fortune as eagerly, 
or as anxious in the pursuit of his^own particular avocation, as«if he 
)^ad been b*b^n and reared iu the place. Do mankind then so soon 
rend in sunder the tie's of home, of country, of kindred ? The heart 
is a strange study, and it is utterly impossible for man to And out its 
workings; for although every remembrance seems to have faded, we 
know not of the quick sigh and sudden tear, when any sudden event 
brings to mind other times, and^^cenes in which the actors were far 
different. And however fruitful and beautiful this-adopted land, and 
however kind the friends may have made—-nay, however much he 
may have bettered his fortunes, by the change, the emigrant or exile is 
at times made to .feel a void'and depressing languor a^ the heart. There 
hangs a fascinating mist over the home and friends of early years— 
each made warm by absence, all the wiles of the world cannot dissipate, 
and which, even ** love of money,” that “ root of all evil,” is not able to 
dispel. 

To the left of the town, but so cloie that it all but forms a part of 
it, is Batman’s I^ill, a spot of singular beauty. It is a small green 
hill of conical shape, and the object which generally strikes the eye of a 
stranger when entering the town. The river Yarra washes its base on 
one side, as it sweeps onward towards the bay. IChe ascent is rathA: 
|irecipitous on the side which is towards the river; but opposite (o where 
we stand it falls gradually away by a gentle slope, until it reacbef-tile 
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open plain beyond. The spot has a verdant look—the grass delicate 
and green—clomps of trees of “ fairest hues" spread here and there in 
wild and irregular beauty. How inviting it looks from where we stand! 
and many an English Peer would give a third of his princely fortune 
for tlj^t spot to adorn his park. It is, in a word, a pure gem of nature, 
which gold could not buy, nor art imitate. , 

A little farther on is the commencement of a long strip of wet land, 
which beginning at the bank of the river, runs parallel with Batman’s 
Hill, and extends far beyond where we are standing. This extensive 
swamp would deteriorate very much from the periect beauty of the 
landscape, were it riot that the swamp is nearly always covered with 
water, which gives it all the appearance of a fine lake. The sun sets 
behind this sheet of water, and, as he radiates in parting splendour 
from behind that cloudy film, casts a purple canopy upon the water, so 
tenderly beautiful as to subdue the most worldly heart. 

Oh!_ to see it at^suiiset, when warm o’er the lake 
His splendour at parting a summer eve throws; 

Like a bride full of blushes, when she lingers to take 
One last look of her mirror at night ere she goes !” 

^ Beyond the swamp, the Willoughby Plains commence. These exten¬ 
sive plains are somewhat similar to Batman’s Hill, having a sprinkling 
of trees scattered here and there, in groups, after the manner of a gen¬ 
tleman’s park in England. The country, however, is irregular, pre¬ 
senting at times a long succession of green mounds: these will again 
disappear, and the country change its aspect. Instead of the mounds, the 
eye now rests upon extensive undulating flats, but with loss timber. 
Beyond the Willoughby, but far, far away, so as at times to he indis- 
tinct'^se a lofty range of mountains, which beginning near Geelong, a 
township upon tlie bay, run hundreds of miles into the interior of thf 
country. • 

The view on the other side of the town of Melbourne is also bounded 
by a lofty range, known as the Western Port Range, which stretclies 
from the sea-side far inland until it closes upon another range, known 
as the Plenty Range. The lately-discovered District of Gipps’ Land lies 
beyond the Western Port Range ; hut it is next to impossible to pene¬ 
trate into it from Port Phillip, as the range to be traversed is a dense 
forest of stringy bark and brushwood. The country between us and 
Western Port is (uie immense forest, the monotony of which, however, 
is broken by a succession of hill and valley at regular intervals. When 
the sky is cloudless, and the sun high and bright, these hills and valleys 
look of a swarthy hue, as the wavy ranges darken under the influence 
of the sun. This sight brings to remembrance the sylvan dales of 
merry Sherwood, the retreat of the famous Robin Hood, so celebrated 
in stories of the olden time. 

On this side, and within half a mile of where we stand, although 
concealed by the forest, lies the township of Collingwood, which has 
sprung, up of late years, and contains about four hundred inhabitants. 
Further on, upon the banks of the Yarra, is the township of Clifton. 
For many miles the Yarra is lined with villas and gentlemen’s parks : 
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it is a wildly beautiful stream, fringed with the yarra and mimosa trees; 
the last bears a small yellow flower, and overhangs the banks of the 
river for miles. These two townships have been built upon land sold 
by Government as suburban allotments, and many of the merchants 
reside in them, as the air is considered more healthy than in tjie 9evy 
town. 

Behind you is the unbroken forest, in all its natural solitude, which 
bounds the view in this direction to a quarter of a mile. The sun 
rises from amongst those lofty forest arches, and the early-riser may see 
him ascend in all his bright and untarnished glory. His coming is 
presaged by an unusual lightness in the clouds, ** between the heavens 
and the earth,” in the quarter from which he will appear; then a faint 
glimmer begins to creep along; and, lastly, a full sight of the lustrous 
orb is obtained, as he coyly presents himself to view—like a pore virgin, 
almost afraid to unfold her charms to the world. 

We shall not dwell longer upon the scene, grand and magnificent 
although it be. It may justly be named the scenery of nature, being 
replete with all the wild and imposing beauties which impress the 
genuine lover of nature with such pure delight. The exile, however, 
while he admits its peculiar and surpassing beauty, is apt to quarrel 
with it for its solitude. He remembers his own land, where every nook 
teems with gay cottages, whose offspring bounded along in all the glee 
of youth, and who, go where he would, welcomed him with kindness ; 
while here and there stood the comfortable farmhouse, and, perhaps, 
the castellated tower of some ancient baron, whose ancestors had taken 
no mean part in the Crusades, or in the civil wars of the olden times. 
And here, in this strange land, he may walk from sunrise to sunset and 
be alone witj^ nature, and, save the lone cry of some wattle bird, of the 
croaking of the frogs and the chirping of the locusts, all else be still as 
the grave. 

There is one spot which I have not mentioned, but which it is not 
ray intention to pass over without giving it some notice. This is the 
burying-ground, which lies a short distance from where we stand. 
With the reader's permission, I will continue his cicerone, while we 
enter and have a look at the gloomy habitations of the dead. 

The Melbourne burying-ground is of considerable extent, and enclosed 
with a high paling, M-hich being painted of a black colour, helps to 
iiiarease the melancholy and desolation of heart felt upon entering the 
resting-place of all that remains of so many of our brethren of mortality. 
Had the author of ” Chapters on Churchyards ” had it in his power 
to have viewed this spot before that talented work was given to the 
world, he would have added one more chapter to the book, of no 
ordinary interest. This burying-ground is of quite a different cha¬ 
racter from what an Englishman is familiar with in his own country, 
and partakes of the newness of everything around. It is at some 
distance from the town, and laid out in the midst of the primeval forest^ 
Many trees still stand within its precincts, while others, which have 
been felled by some rude hand, lie mouldering on the ground, a 
^ spectacle nearly as melancholy as the graves over which they rest. • 
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The toiwii has been only a few years in existence, and yet the graves 
are numerous. The space enclosed may be ten or fifteen acres, and 
already a full third appears to be filled with graves. It is impossible 
not to feel sorry for the untoward fate of many who have laid their 
bon A ii^this wild spot-^tnany of them cut down in the heyday of 
youth, far from fatherland, from friends, and from home. Yet— • 

“ After life's fitful fever, they sleep well 

and I would rather be laid here, with the free sky above and the open 
forest around, thdh be borne in empty pomp and enclosed in the gloomy 
vault of some ancient cathedral. 

We enter by the principal entrance, which is opposite the town. 
There are few stones or monuments; and, in general, the grave is 
fenced with a neat wooden palisade, at one end of which is a slab of 
the same material, on which is inscribed a short notice of the name and 
age of the departed. One of the first which strikes the beholder is a 
plain marble stone, which stands between two of these enclosures, and 
which bears the following short inscription 

In memory of 

AURTHUll KEMMIS. 

Died 8th Feb., 1842, 

Aged 35. 

The stranger would pass on, without bestowing any marked attention 
upon those simple lines: far otherwise, however, the conduct of the 
older settler in the land. They convey more to his heart than the 
most grandiloquent display of langufige. 'fhey speak of one who was 
beloyed for his simple worth—a highly-respectable merchant, and a 
magistrate of the territory. He was, moreover, a man ,of strict in¬ 
tegrity, who gave willingly, and who was a favourite with all for his 
unaffected manners and the urbanity of his deportment. Many a tear 
will fall over his grave from eyes that seldom weep, for all classes re¬ 
garded his early fate as a public calamity ; and his memory will long 
dwell in their hearts, and be blessed.—Rather higher, and a short 
distance from the last-mentioned grave, is the spot where rests one who 
was the spouse of a respectable citizen, likewise a merchant. There 
are many who will remember this lady, and bestow a tear upon her 
untimely fate, for she was beloved by all for her kind and gentle dis¬ 
position, and her many accomplishments. Well, peace be to her 
memory! Those who knew her intimately, will not soon forget her. 

And here I cannot help remarking, that many of the inscriptions in 
this burying-ground tell of early deaths. The place appears to have 
been unfortunate to the young ; and many a youthful mother and wife, 
just entering upon the sacred tics, and many a promising and bloom¬ 
ing son and daughter, have been swept from the face of the earth, leaving 
it worse than a desert to many. It is as if a man cunning in woodcraft 
should go into our forest, and with nithless hand cut down the lovely 
trees, and leave only a waste, made more desolate by the ugly, jagged, 
and gnarled gum trees which he has allowed to remain to mock the 
lover of nature. 
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In the months of December and January, the climate of Melbourne 
is far from healthy; and many strangers of a delicate frame of body 
fall victims to a low continued fever, which is apt, in an especial man¬ 
ner, to attack them if but lately arrived in the Colony. It is hence a 
bad time to come, and emigrants should so order it as to arrive ^out 
the month of April, when the weather has become cold. They' can, by 
doing so, have all their plans formed and be settled in the place before the 
warm season and the hut weather set in, and become in a measure habitu¬ 
ated to the climate. More depends upon this than one unacquainted with 
the subject would suppose; and although it has often happened that a 
whole ship-load of emigrants arriving in the warm weather have been 
seized with disease, it has rarely been the case that any inconvenience 
has .been occasioned to one of their number when they came into port 
while the weather was cold. 

Many a case of real and heart-rending misery have I witnessed 
amongst these poor emigrants. I am more prone to dwell upon what is 
gloomy and sombre in the world, than to look upon the sunny side. 
Being unfortunately of rather a melancholy temperament, I love to 
dream away the short span of existence amidst churchyards, or anything 
which excites the same gloomy feelings, rather than to mingle with the 
world. I have long since lost ail relish for much communion with those 
engaged in the race oPfashion, and have little interest in their bickerings 
and jealousies:—1 would, in a word, at any time prefer the house of 
mourning to the house of mirth. 

At the time when the emigrants arrived with such rapidity, that great 
as the demand for labour in Australia is, it was impossible to find them 
employment, many of them lived in tents. I had many walks among 
these poor creatures, and it was heart-rending to hear their complaints. 
Because situations could not at once be procured for them all, they 
considered they had been deceived and entrapped; and they declaimed 
against those who had thus basely acted towards them, with no ordinary 
virulence. 

1 one day met an acquaintance, a surgeon, who bad been attending pro¬ 
fessionally on some of the emigrants. As he was a person of no ordinary 
intelligence, 1 had great pleasure in his society, and was glad to meet 
him upon all occasions, lie informed me of a case which had come 
iinder his notice, the recital of which awakened my sympathies in no 
oadinary degree. It was that of a young woman of good, or rather a 
respectable family^ who had quitted her friends in some sudden pet, 
and come to the Colony as an emigrant. She was dying. 1 entered 
the tent with my friend in silence, and saw her stretched upon a misera¬ 
ble bed, ber^ountenance flushed with fever, and talking in the most 
incoherent manner. I listened for a few minutes ; every word revealed 
a world of woe, and spoke of the heart-sickness experienced by the 
home-sick exile. During the short time 1 stood by, she recovered a 
little, and glanced upwards, with a look of peculiar keenness, which is 
far from singular in high fever, as any who have witnessed the struggles 
of the sick and dying can bear testimony to, and likewise the* almost 
marvellous celerity with which they will recover sense and recollection. 
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The poor girl gave one moan, and I heard her say, “ Australia! ah, it 
has been a dear Australia to me!*^ Her grave is in a sweet nook to 
the left, sheltered by a yellow gourd. 

“ Leaves have their time to fall, 

« And flowers to wither at the West wind’s breath, 

And stars to set—but all, • 

Thou hast all seasons for thy time, O Death! ” 

How vividly do these beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans start across 
the mind ut observing that long line of humble graves, of different siaea 
and shapes. Many, if not all, contain the bodies of good Catholics, as 
is apparent by the simple cross, which, planted at the head of each 
grave by the friends of the deceased, in their eyes speaks more plainly 
of a good Christian, who depended iipon that holy charm to guard*hirn 
from the evil spirits of the world beyond the grave, than would the most 
lengthy panegyric. In this the ignorant Catholics have better taste 
than the same class of Protestants ; and however much to he pitied for 
gross superstition, their simple faith in that symbol of their Saviour’s 
sufferings touches the heart, while the lofty strain in which many of the 
mementos over the graves of uneducated Protestants has something 
like the same disagreeable feeling upon the mind which ignorant pre¬ 
tension always gives birth to. - 

A short distance beyond, and we reach a line of graves enclosed in a 
superior manner, by which we are led to suppose, what is in fact the case, 
that those who lie here are of a rank above any in this quarter of the 
burylng-ground. Amongst these is one with a plain inscription, which 
reads thus;— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
CAPTAIN GEORGE STEPHENSON, „ 

Commander of the “Georgina,” ' 

Who died on his passage to Calcutta, June 21, 1841, 

Aged 26. 

This inscription is perhaps calculated to give rise to even more me¬ 
lancholy feelings than any yet noticed, as nothing more keenly awakens 
those warm sympathies which are coiled unseen about the human heart, 
than to hear of the master of a vessel dying in a foreign port. The 
separation of a sailor from his vessel is, perhaps, only inferior to that 
of a husband from his wife; and the ties which bind the captain to the 
ship under his command can only be broken on his part by death. It 
is thus, therefore, that searching the burying-ground of a foreign port, 
the inscription over the grave of the master of a vessel will seldom fail 
to start a tear, especially if he died in the prime of youth. 

In this case, I have often fancied I could unfold a hisll^ry of the life 
of this young sailor, which would be fraught with no ordinary interest. 
I have made many inquiries as to his personal appearance and manners, 
but have never, as yet, been fortunate enough to meet with one that 
knew him. That, however, is of little consequence, as I had already 
formed a mental idea of him ; a generous, warm-hearted sailor, of hand¬ 
some person and fascinating manners; the hope of his aged mother, and 
the pride of bis family circle. Possessed of a cultivated mind, and a 
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chaste and refined taste, as well as of vast stores of information, ac¬ 
quired by reading when on his long voyages,—for young as he was, he 
had visited nearly every quarter of the globe,—he was a favourite, go 
where he would. The young adored him for his bright fancy and spark¬ 
ling wit, as well as for the information he was always willing to afford 
«f the sights he had witnessed in his various wanderings; and to a con¬ 
genial mind, he could throw a veil of romance over the gorgeous mag¬ 
nificence of the Oriental world, which made the young look upon him 
some bodily emanation of their own airy “ day-dreams,” while lie 
described the inhabitants of tlie chief towns of the Presidencies in 
British India, with the striking costume of each diflerent race—Arme¬ 
nians, Parsees, natives of China and India, all mingling for purposes 
ofi^rafTic in the bazars, so famous fur their gorgeous display and the 
costliness of their wares; the pomp of the merchants and wealthy 
civilians—the splendour of their open palaces, where the light carol and 
bounding footsteps of the dancer are heard in the clear cool evenings, 
which refresh the dwellers in those strange lands “ when day has 
wasted her sultry fires.” What young heart does not love romance ? 
And he has been listened to with intense pleasure; and many a brave 
youth, animated by his recitals, has wandered in quest of adventures into 
far lands—not a few also, like him, have long ere now laid their bones to 
rest in a distant la^ll; and, perhapsj, their relations have not even the 
melancholy pleasure of knowing the name of the spot where they lie. 

But might there not he those who looked upon him with something 
more than admiration, and who would hear of his death with a sorrow 
beyond the “ common woe” which all who knew him would feel at his 
untoward fate ? Might he not have left a mother to mourn for his loss, 
who wound her every affection about her first-born ? She had-*^xpe- 
rienced much of woe, but love for her only child had been her antidote; 
when the world spoke of him in terms of commendation, she felt the 
tear start from her aged eyelid, and a thrill of joy and gratitude pass 
across her tottering frame, which solaced her for all she had suffered. 
Is it possible to conceive an anguish so poignant as that mother would 
feel, when a letter was put into her hands from a mercantile firm in 
the distant metropolis, informing her of her sou’s death? The cold style 
of the letter increased her sorrow; and it ended by informing her how 
her son’s account stood with the firm, and the balance then due to him. 

•This was the unkindcst cut of all; it appeared as if she could think of 
paltry dross in the same breath with that of her departed child! 

Your money perish with you!” she exclaimed, as, heart-broken and 
overwearied, she laid her down to die. 

And might there not be yet another who would feel the dispensation 
as acutely as the aged and forlorn parent? Mighl there not be an 
amiable and accomplished girl who had been betrothed to the handsome 
sailor ? Perhaps, tired of wandering, he was to have wedded her on his 
return from this voyage; and how bright the picture she had drawn of 
the felicity to be enjoyed by both in their new state! In the privacy* of 
her chamber, she had sketched the sweet secluded cottage where they 
ahould ‘‘ live on through all ills till deathshe had even settled the 
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fashion of the windows, end the flower-garden where they would- sit and 
dream away the time amidst books, and flowers, and music: unsophisti¬ 
cated and little acquainted with the world-—of a quiet and rather melan¬ 
choly temperament, and an intensely imaginative mind—she had founded 
her every hope of happiness upon this event; and whether in her 
airy day-dreams, or in tlie hardly more fanciful illusions which flitted 
around her couch at the hour of midnight, she had but one thought, 
one feeling—love for her sailor. When the intelligence reached her of his 
death, she would not for a length of time believe it. She thought 
impossible that the chalice could be so cruelly dashed from her lips. 
Should she never behold her loved one more, and were the sun-bright 
pictures she had painted unreal ? The world was to her but a void. 
She threw aside the robes in which she meant to have decked hersel^n 
the morning of her marriage, and donned in their stead the garments of 
woe; then, withering beneath the calamity, ** she drooped and died.” 

And he who was so tenderly beloved had not one friend to attend 
him ill the long hours of sickness and suffering, when the veins beat 
quick, and the heart throbs, and the body aches with fever. Yet he was 
not all alone; he had called upon those he loved, until in fancy he saw 
them near him; and he blessed them as fervently, and received nearly 
as much consolation from their presence, as if ^ey had been there 
bodily to minister to his dying wants. ® 

It is impossible not to feel a chill at the heart upon reading of so 
many early deaths. In this burying-ground there cannot be less than 
a hundred inscriptions over the tombs of the departed, and they all 
speak of early deaths. How many a noble heart and superior mind 
may have once animated those lifeless forms! The world was perhaps 
considered too small for these bold, adventurous spirits ; but here the 
last act of the tragedy ends. Many who rest here, perhaps, little ex¬ 
pected to die so far from home, and be buried in the Australian forest; 
.and that thought alone may have added to the bitterness of death. 
Some sudden whim, or a desire to see the woi*ld, may have taken them 
from their fatherland, with the full hope, however, of returning in a 
few years, and to lie with their fathers in one of the ancient and hal¬ 
lowed burying-grounds of England: for few, very few, leave home with¬ 
out a full intention to return; and his heart must be callous indeed, 
who, unless compelled by necessity, or to provide for a family, or some 
other very strong reason, could take his last look of his early home. 


New Town. 

CoLLiNOwooD is a new township a little to the left of Melbourne. Its 
original name was New Tow’ii, and it seldom receives any other name 
from the inhabitants of the vicinity to this day. Some years ago, how¬ 
ever, the Sydney Government created it into a separate township, and 
bestowed upon it the more sonorous name of Colliiigwood, by which 
name it* is recognised in print, although it is more than likely that it 
will retain its original name with the inhabitants of those parts.Every 
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great Australian city has its New Town—^Sydney; Hobart Town, &c. 
have their New Towns ; why not Melbourne ? 

The greatest astonishmentuf a stranger upon entering either Melbourne 
or Adelaide is, at the great extent of the area of the town, which in 
Adelaide is about lifty times the su}>erficial extent of a European town 
yf the same population. The sages to whom the formation of the town 
was entrusted having, after lengthened calculations, settled the popu¬ 
lation of the town a century after to be something under the Londotf 
of the present day, and determined to embody their names in those of 
ths great thoroughfai-es of the future emporium and metropolis,—-with 
this view each of the great men of those days had a large portion the 
town laid out into imaginary streets, terraces, and parades, and named 
aftc( himself, his lady, and children. This was one of the numberless 
absurdities connected with the formation of the town, and establishing 
the Colony. There cannot be a doubt but it has done a material injury 
to the trade of the town ; it has given it likewise, especially to the eye 
of a stranger, a want of unity and proportion, and betrays as much as a 
whole volume the insane expectations of the first colonists. The first 
colonists of the Port Phillip Territory were experienced in Colonial 
affairs, being chiefly from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land ; some had 
great experience in laying out townships; so being laid out with more 
regard to prudence attd common sense, Melbourne does not now pre¬ 
sent the same diffuse appearance as Adelaide; and so rapid has been 
the advance of the town, that where not a house was one or two years 
back, is now built into spacious streets. The principal streets for 
business—Collins, Elizabeth, Flinders, and Bourke Streets; and 
Flinders, Bourke, and Collins Lanes—are built in a style of uni¬ 
formity which would not disgrace a town in England. In Cwllins 
Street—the*Regent Street of Melbourne—on a fine day, when the 
beauty and fashion of the town are abroad, the beholder, delighted with 
the gaiety around him, might fancy he had got to England once again. 
The town straggles away to ihe East, and here the same uniformity of 
style is not in many inslanccs observed ; small houses, inhabited by 
the lower orders of society, are, for the most part, to be seen, with 
here and there a princely dwelling towering above the little cots about. 
Tjiis part of the town, at the present day, all but joins with the 
boundary of New Town, and there can be little doubt but in a short 
space of time they will run into each other. 

It is singular, but there is something about the loc^ity of New Town 
which exerts a powerful influence over me, and impresses me with an 
uncontrollable desire to go to sleep. It is, indeed, a relief to escape 
from the continued clamour and bustle of Melbourne, to the quiet inanity 
of New Town. Nothing is heard in the former but quarrels and dis¬ 
putes regarding mercantile transactions—sales of town lots, counUy 
sections and stock ; drays stuck fast in the mud, drivers swearing and 
fuming ; and, worse than all, the unceasing clang of the auctioneers' 
bells, rung with a view to draw the attention of the casual passenger 
and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to the sale proceefiing, or 
about 4llprocecd, inside the splendid mart, and to lay out their money 
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with the certainty of doubling it or trebling it in a week. To New 
Town is but a smart walk of five minutes, yet nothing can be more 
opposite and unlike than tiie two places. New Town is the dullest of 
dull places; everything around wears a drowsy, sluggish appearance; 
the inhabitants might be antediluvian, so different are they from their 
busy brethren of Melbourne: nothing is to be seen or heard; not a sound- 
breaks the stillness of the sultry noon-day but the melancholy chirrup 
the lueuats from the udjuining forest; even the children and dogs 
are subdued into silence; and the latter, which constitute the nocturnal 
nuisance of the town of Melbourne, breaking the repose of the inbaWt- 
ants,,ave never heard here. The tradesmen, as they ply their voca¬ 
tions in erecting u house or store, appear to have laid conversation 
aside upon entering New Town ; they work on in perfect silence, Jike 
so many somnambulists; the sound of their hammers falls heavily upon 
the ear, as something unreal, something altogether at variance wdth the 
spirit of the scone.—The most finished surveyor would be completely 
puzzled to define the style in which New Town is laid out. The 
stranger looks in vain for regular streets ; in many quarters all is con¬ 
fusion, fur each of the inhabitants has built exactly to suit himself, 
without any regard whatever for the comfort and convenience of his 
neighbours, fciome portions of the town present to the eye nothing hut 
bewildering confusion ; cottages of all sizes and shapes, set down with¬ 
out system or regularity. So far as we can judge from appearances, 
the sole aim of the builder, it would seem, was to make the experiment, 
in how small a space he could manage to cram himself and family. 
Every new-comer appears to attempt to outvie his neighbour; some of 
them have waxed so “ beautifully less” as to be only rather superior to 
a dog-konnel in England, and far inferior to the most miserable recep¬ 
tacle for pigs which is to he seen there. * 

New Town boasts of three hotels, one brewery, and stores without 
number: in fact, the latter appear and disappear with extraordinary 
facility. Towards the end of the town, the houses are of a rather better 
description ; there is some attempt at regularity in the formation of the 
streets, and the inhabitants seem a more respectable class. A great 
many of the houses, however, are empty, and this adds to the lonely 
■desolation of the place. Its deserted appearance contrasts strangely 
with its busy brother; New Town has a shabby air of gentility, as if 
business was out of the question. The contrast is yet more striking, 
from its near proximity to Melbourne, the busiest of busy towns. The 
tenants of the various messuages quit so suddenly, that if the landlord 
himself were on the premises, ten to one but the occupier and his furni¬ 
ture would have disappeared in the night, without his being a whit the 
wiser. The truth is, the inhabitants of New Town do not burthen their 
establishments with many superfluities. The dwellers of even humble 
life in England would be surprised at how little furniture serves the 
turn of an Australian family. About twelve or one o’clock, the head of 
the family opens the door with great caution, to observe if he is watched; 
ii no hflrnan being is nigh, he gives the orders to march; in a few mo- 
juents, if all keeps quiet, he issues from the door with a bundfl^ of bed- 
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clothes, and various other articles, tied up in a rug, and strapped across 
his shoulders after a very ingenious iashion* After him comes the 
mistress, with the stretcher (ilie Australian apology for a bed), con¬ 
structed of a wooden frame, with canvass nailed across, after the fashion 
and upon the principle of a camp-stool; and from its folding and un¬ 
folding at pleasure it is very convenient, where space is of consequence. 
At the heels of the worthy couple trot one or two small ones, with a tea¬ 
kettle, gridiron, and a few small articles of crockery-ware. This is an 
Australian establishment. When establishments arc moving in this 
manner, the only danger is in the start; once fairly over the door, and 
they set the landlord at defiance. If he proceeds against them in a 
court of law, they have nutliing: most of them are swells out of luck, 
broken-down families—such of every class as have come to want by 
extravagance—too lazy to work, too proud to beg. I have long since 
settled in my mind, that it must be a losing game to liold house property 
in Collingwood—such as depend upon any income to be derived from 
that source will have a barren larder and empty pockets. 

I have often pitied the poor idiots who are foolish enough to open 
stores or shops: like the other establishments, they appear and dis¬ 
appear with wonderful fucility ; their existence in the commercial world 
is very transient. The old colonists are too wide awake to attempt any¬ 
thing of the kind ; they know too well the state of the pockets of the 
iiiliabitants. A stranger is very apt to be deceived. He beholds a large, 
and, as lie fancies, rising township, with only a few trumpery little 
shops; he thinks, what a fine speculation to open a store, and cut all 
these little people out! ” He does not take any advice, because he 
thinks if his intentions get abroad some person will forestall him. With 
a cunning worthy of a better cause, he sets about fitting up aTstore, 
and opens Tbrthwith. The New Town coves, so soon as they have an 
inkling of his intentions, crowd around him with the most fawning 
civilities; they inform him he is certain to have a good trade, and so he 
is. One informs him that such and such a person has lately come into 
the possession of a largo sum of money and is very wealthy, although 
the very person may be notoriously an insolvent. Not to be outdone, 
the party so favourably mentioned gets into conversation with the 
would-be storekeeper about the very party who had spoken so favour¬ 
ably of him, and talks of the splendid sheep-station *ie purchased the 
other day; he is a wealthy man. Then says the storelj^eeper, “ Wealthy ?” 
“ God bless you, he could buy all New Town.” The storekeeper drinks 
in all this information with greedy ears. He thinks he is pumping the 
inhabitants, and finding out who are safe and who are not. The store 
is opened ; the swells grow fat for the drsi; quarter; before they might 
have been seen smoking an old black pipe, now nothing but Havannahs 
will serve their turn. Large bills are run up, and much is said about 
payment at the end of the quarter: the storekeeper looks forward 
anxiously to that period, when he may receive his money and recruit 
his stock. The long looked-for time comes at last; bis goods are hll 
sold on credit, and he goes round with his accounts. He makes his 
first c^l, and is received w’ith extreme politeness at the threshold. He 
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delivers his bill; his customer yawns, takes it between his jfinger and 
thumb, and stuifs it into his waistcoat pocket. The storekeeper in¬ 
quires when he may cail again, and is informed he may call whenever 
he wants the money. He departs, but not before his customer has 
made many excuses for the dire necessity which compels him to depart 
without entering, but one of the family being ill, &c. &c. He call» 
again in a day or two; his customer saunters to the door as before. 
“ 1 must try and get money now to purchase more goods, and 1 hope 
you will allow me to have tl.at little amount,” says the storekeeper. 
“ Well, I will see what 1 can do,” says the other, yawning and gaping 
vacantly to the sky, as if that would be a fit place to go and look for 
funds. The storekeeper calls and culls, until they begin to consider 
him a bore, and avoid him, or perhaps laugh at him. Enraged beyond 
measure, he goes and puts his claim into the hands of an attorney, 
where he learns, to his astonishment and mortification, the real charac¬ 
ter of his supposed good customers. He can get no money, for the 
best of all reasons—-none of his wealthy customers could raise five 
shillings upon any emergency whatsoever. At last, when too late, he 
begins to see things in their true light; he has been the good Samaritan 
—^keeping the town in the necessaries of life for three months gratis— 
he is cleaned out, and, perhaps, under the necessity of shifting, like the 
others, for his living. The store is knocked up, and the inhabitants 
long for another new chum to afford them the necessary supplies on 
credit. 

The place boasts of one small inn, known as the New Town Royal 
Hotel. The Royal Hotel is a very small building, built of weather 
boards. It has a small neat parlour, with a little box as you enter, 
by way of bar, upon the shelves of which are deposited about a dozen 
bottles of bad wine; there is, moreover, a cask of beer upon the tap, 
and the inhabitants*come here to partake of that refreshing beverage. 
They shufilc into the aforesaid little box, and, without exchanging a 
word, produce threepence, and lay it before the lace of the sleepy- 
looking -landlord, from whom they receive a glass of beer; they then 
retire, as listless as if their minds were one complete inanity. It 
is the quietest and most retired place for an inn I have ever seen. 
The landlord appears more than half asleep. The likeness of some 
great man above the door has a sleepy look ; the artist had been spell¬ 
bound at the time, and unconsciously painted the figure in a state of 
somnolency.—Many flash hotels have been started, but all have gone 
down, for the Royal is, and will continue to be, the favourite. Even 
with me, who am a temperance advocate, and have an antipathy to 
ardent spirits, it is a favourite, and I love to lounge inside, and shell out 
the copper coins to the grave, silent, and sleepy landlord. Many exe¬ 
cutions have been taken out agaitist him, and his little stock has been 
two or three times sold. The creditors have long since found out that 
it is a losing game, as everything in the house does little more than 
half pay, the expenses of the law courts for issuing summonses. 

The next place worthy of notice is the New Town Brewery. This 
estublishmeut is about ten feet by twelve. A number of small casks, set 
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ends up, contain the delightful beverage manufactured here in a state of 
preparation. Whether there be brewing cuppers or not, 1 cannot say ; 

I never could see anything of the kind. Perhaps the New Town 
Brewery useth some household pot or pan, or other fitensil, for the 
purpose. 

• Sometimes a great man from Melbourne will take a house in New 
Town for change of air. If he be a quiet person, he may remain ; but 
if a gay, rollicking fellow, fond of pleasure and company, he very soon 
beats a quiet retreat: there is something in the loneliness of New Town 
which oppresses such worldlings, and this feeling they cannot overcome. 

The houses are built of various materials—brick, brick hogged, wea¬ 
ther board, broad paling, wattle and daub; this last mode is the fa¬ 
vourite with the lower orders of Irish, being so much more easily 
erected than any of the others. The head of the family forms the frame 
of the house ; the good woman wjth her children go out into the forest 
and cut down a sufficient number of twigs of the wattle tree: these are 
entwined by a very simple process into a wall, which is plastered on 
both sides by a thick coating of clay and sand, and a very comfortable 
dwelling may be made in this manner. Broad paling is wood split up 
into thin boards; it is far from a bad substitute for cut wood, and the 
newly-arrived emigrant is loath to believe the Colonist who informs 
him the wood is split. I could hardly say whether broad paling, wat¬ 
tle and daub, or slabs, be the most commonly seen in the dwellings of 
the poorer classes of Collingwood. I am rather of opinion that the 
broad paling preponderates. 

When I first came to Port Phillip, New Town was in the very hey¬ 
day of its fleeting popularity. Like my neighbours, I was to a certain 
degree bitt^ by the mania for buying land, and having bought several 
acre allotments, 1 began to build a fine hout>e. When finished, J could 
neither sell it nor let it, as the tide of public favour had now set to¬ 
wards Richmond. I was obliged, therefore, much against my inclina¬ 
tion at the time, to occtipy it as a dwelling-house. As my daily avo¬ 
cations made it necessary for me to be in Melbourne by ten o’clock, I 
looked upon having to walk so far us one of the ills of life. I have long 
since become reconciled to the long walk, and have become so accus¬ 
tomed to the place, that 1 would nut for any earthly consideration quit 
it, during the time I remain in the territory. I have my regular walks 
to and from town, and have so contrived it, that 1 take in all the lead¬ 
ing thoroughfares in my progress. I have in this manner a source of 
never-failing amusement in observii% the various changes that take 
place, and in speculating on the causes of fiittings, and on the amount 
ot btma fide mcome the landlord derives from such a house during a 
whole year. There is a cot tenanted by an ignorant labourer, who can 
neither write nor read; separated by a thin partition merely, is a man 
in reduced circumstances, who has acted his part in the heau moitde^ 
figured in courts and camps, and sat down with kings and princeg. 
Do not smile, good reader; such as I have mentioned are to be Jound in 
New Town. Some, with a greatness of soul, and a nobleness of mind, 
have set to work, and forgetting what they have been, earn their bread 
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by the sweat of their brows. Others, alas! idle away their time, and 
instead of earning an honest living, by the meanest subterfuges and 
scheming they manage to eke out a scanty living. I knew a family, at 
one time, rcsi^g in New Town, whose connexions at home were of 
the highest rank, only kept from starving by the charity of a very poor 
individual. 1 pity from my very heart many a high-souled person,* 
who having fled from want or the cold pity or charity of the world at 
home, arrives in the Colonies in dull times, and is obliged to fill a menial 
situation or starve. My heart has sorrowed for such persons, and been 
in great bitterness on their account: knowing the poignancy of their 
feelings, I have longed to clasp them with the arras of at least one friend 
in their misfortunes. None, however, may be ashamed to earn their 
bread in an honest, humble manner. Burns was bi^t a plain rustic— 
the man breaks through in nearly every page of his works—his genius 
was of nature, natural. He was a sturdy advocate for the poor, and 
by bringing their good qualities so prominently before the world, placed 
them upon a far more respectable footing than before. Burns elfceted 
the same wonderful change in the feelings of the lower classes of Scot¬ 
land which Cobbett effected in England: he rooted up the blind adora¬ 
tion which had been paid to rank and birth; he changed the whole 
current of the feelings of the lower orders, and made honesty and worth 
to be respected by all. The brave and intelligent Scottish peasant has 
Burns, in a great measure, to thank for his mental independence. Of 
his private character we know little or nothing; his public character is 
given in a few words—^he was a man “ gold could not buy.” 

In the chances and changes of a Colonial life, they may yet reach an 
indep^endent and respectable station in life; .it any rate, they have that 
innate satisfaction which the knowledge of having acted honourably can 
only afford. They have lost all, hut they have not lost self-respect. 


RELICS OF THE CHAllIB INDIANS IN THE ISLAND OF 

GRENADA. 

The curious Tourist will find an object well worth his loitering awhile to in¬ 
spect, just below the Sugar-works on Mount Rich Estate, in the parish of 
Saint Patrick. 

On a stone in th^ river arc carved several hieroglypliical characters, the 
labour of the aboriginal inhabitants of this island. It is too well authenticated 
to admit of a doubt, that this neiahbourhuod was their only retreat, before 
they were ultimately driven into lllfe sea, over the bluff “Mome,” a little 
below the present town, which is thence called *‘Sauteurs,” in commemora¬ 
tion of the sad catastrophe I 

It is not Imown that anything else of the kind exists in the Colony, nor of 
any other relic of the Indians, excepting that there are to be found here and 
there, along the sea-coast, several heaps of shells: those arc generally con¬ 
tiguous to we best fishing stations. 

It is conjectured that the characters alluded to are emblematical of the final 
expulsion of the Indian tribe from these shores, and were intended to be the 
means of* informing any one of their tribe who might perchance at a future 
period visit the spot. 

Orenada, Nov. 24, 1845. Antiquarian. 
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BT ROBERT CRICHTON WVLLIE, ESQ. 

(Continued from vol. vi. p. 328,) 

^ A General Register Ojjice .—An institution of this kind is much 
wanted for the preservation of all title-deeds and other records aftecting 
the possessions of lands, houses, &c. During the brief existence of the 
British Commission, an order was issued for tlie presentation of all titles 
and claims, disputes about which are a fertile source of complaint 
against this Government. 

Nothing will tend more to general improvement and cnricliment of 
the country, than laws and regulations establishing such a certainty and 
fixity of tenure asl*will give the occupants confidence in their posses¬ 
sions. The system of short leases in all agricultural countries is found 
to be injurious both to the tenant and the landlord. The superiority 
of Scotch farming is chiefly to be attributed to the greater length of 
leases granted there, than in the sister kingdoms. In Ireland, the 
baneful eflccts of the tenant-at-will system have been generally felt. 
With the view of introducing there a better order of things, a society 
has been formed in England, under the name of the “ Irish Waste 
Land Improvement Society.” In the Report for ISdS, the Chairman, 
Colonel Robinson, made the following remarks : “ I feel assured that 
if the landlords will let fair reclaimable waste lands on moderate terms, 
and be content to receive an increase of rent at fixed periods, in pro¬ 
portion to the Society’s progress, the capital required to be invested by 
the Society would be small, with respect to the number of acres to be 
reclaimed; and tenants being admitted at very low rates for the first'few 
years, to ristf progressively afterwards, would find it to their advantage 
to hold farms under the Society, and by the rapid increase in the extent 
and v ine of their improvements and property, in combination with the 
more general improvements of the Society, become gradually and cer¬ 
tainly in a condition to pay with ease to themselves such rents for 
their lands as would insure a good return for the Society’s investment, 
and a desirable augmentation of income to the head landlord.” 

In illustration of the effect of such principles in improving the value 
of land, and increasing the property of its cultivators, the Chairman 
gave the example of the three following estates, viz.: ^ 


Name of Estate. 


Ballanakel, taken in.... 

„ improved in 
Glencaske, taken in.... 

,, improved in 

Kilkerrin, taken in .. •. 
„ improved in 



•-H.a 

£ 

Eh 

£ 

2f 

M Ci 

£ 

£ 

1838 

200 

13 

19 

0 

1843 

1367 

334 

394 

137 

1838 

1274 

130 

197 

41 

1843 

2225 

558 

1267 

448 

1841 

1.37 

2400 

2200 

500 

1843 

1440 

2904 

3160 

678 
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Notwithstanding the extreme density of the population, there is n 
vast quantity of waste land, both in Ireland and Scotland, susceptible 
of iniprovcniej^ ; and Lord Worseley lately declared in the British Par¬ 
liament, that * the returns of the Tithe Commissioners, embracing only 
the lands where the tithes had been commuted, the waste lands in 
England amounted to 6,718,523 acres; and in Wales, to 501,815 acresa 

Such, in the words of the Report, were the results of the princii)les of 
reciprocal co-operation and routuiil benefit between landlord and tenant, 
upon which the reclamation and improvement of waste lands is con¬ 
ducted by the Society. 

But it may be said, Ireland is an old and densely-populated country, 
and the same principles that work so beneficially there would not bo 
applicable to the Sandwich Islands, the circumstances of whose popula¬ 
tion are so different. 

To meet this objection, I give the following table, published by the 
Canada Company of London in 1842 : 

Abstract from the Statistical Returns of the County of Huron, October 31, 
1840 —the Settlement of which was commenced by the Canada Company 
in 1828. 


Township. 

t- 

Population. 

Families. 

No means. 

Families. 

Under£10. 

Families. 

Under£50. 

Present value 
of stock and 
improvement. 

Present value 
of stock and 

impsovement. 

Present value 
of stock and 
improvement. 




£ s. 

■ 

£ 

s. 

•4 

£ 8. 

Williams, E. C. R. .. 

45.^ 

59 

7325 10 


■ • 

• • 

24 

3393 0 

M‘Gillivray. 

142 

21 

2233 0 

1 

376 

15 

6 

1054 10 

North Easthope .... 

544 

27 

2676 10 

■1 

1515 

15 

37 

5454 5 

Downie. 

241 

19 

2761 5 


682 

10 

8 

1257 0 

Ellice. 

208 

9 

2242 15 

2 

258 

0 

13 

2090 5 

South Easthope. 

389 

26 

3794 0 

5 

946 

10 

24 

3996 15 

Colbome . 


33 

4462 0 

1 

74 

0 

2 

242 0 

Gore of Downie .... 


15 

870 5 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

9 

480 0 

Uabome. 

138 

9 

J971 10 

2 

.353 

10 

12 

2232 15 

Logan. 

9 

• • 

• ■ • • 

2 

67 

5 

■ • 

• • ■ • 

Tuckersmith. 

342 

KTi] 

5046 0 

1 

180 

0 

15 

2150 0 

Hay.. 

60 

6 

649 5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

517 5 

Stanley . 

211 

36 

4438 15 

3 

277 

0 

16 

1910 0 

Biddufph . 

mm 

42 

^5255’ 5 

13 

2466 

15 

29 

4020 0 

Hibbcrt. 

39 

3 

iw 260 10 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

388 10 

Hullett . 

62 

11 

5512 0 

• • 

• « 

• • 

1 

80 10 

Fullarton . 

46 

4 

343 15 

1 

135 

O' 

1 

198 0 

Rosan^uet .......... 

125 

21 

2391 0 







1148 

113 

15.315 10 

17 

3141 

0 

46 

9548 0 

Stephen. 

91 

7 

1576 15 

D 

• • 

• • 

4 

1504 5 

I'own of Goderich .. 

699 

• a 

18330 0 

H 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

Williams, W. C.R... 

17 

s • 

• • • • 

H 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

Mflrkilinn .. 

143 

23 

3031 0 

Ha 




, 


B 

J 



Totals. 

5905 

614 

90486 10 

61 

10424 

0 

254 

40526 0 
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£90,486 10 0 
10,42.3 0 0 
401126 0 0 

£141,466 10 0 

Value of stock and improvements made and 
possessed indiviatials commencing with 
means varying from £50 upwards .. .. £100,850 17 9 

Total value of stock and improvements in the 
county of Huron, as per statement here¬ 
with .£242,287 7 9 

Total population .. 5005 

Goderich, Upper Canada, 

18th Dec. 1840. Thomas Mlri'Uh Jones. 

Now what is the plan at present adopted by that wisely-directed Com¬ 
pany, to increase their own wealth, in compatibility with the greatest 
])ossihlc degree of encouragement to immigrants 1 It is the following, 
and well deserves the consideration of the rulers of these islands : 

“ To old settlers^ emigrants^ and others^ desirous of purchasing lands 
in Canada West. —The Canada Company request particular attention 
to the various publications relative to their lands and settlements in 
that portion of Canada formerly called Upper Canada, in which they 
possess nearly two millions of acres, in the most advantageous situations, 
consisting of scattered Crown Reserves, in lots of from 100 to 200 acres 
each, of blocks varying from 1,000 to 1,200 acres, and of an exten¬ 
sive territory called the Huron Tract, containing upwards of 1,00^,000 
of acres in flne block. The Crown Reserves are most advantageously 
situated, being distributed throughout nearly every township in the Pro¬ 
vince, most of them surrounded by old settlements and adjoining farms, 
lung under cultivation, and are particularly suitable to those indivi¬ 
duals who may have friends in any particular township whom they may 
wish to settle near. Of those lots lists will be found posted up in 
various taverns, stores, and post-offices in the neighbourhood, and may 
be hud gratis on application at the Canada Company’s office in Toronto. 
The blocks of land are peculiarly suitable to communities who may be 
desirous of settling near each other, as they can have land to any ex¬ 
tent, undivided by strangers ; and they are situated in the richest and 
most fertile portions of the Province, being in the London and Western 
Districts. Of those blocks, the parti^ar attention of emigrants is di¬ 
rected to the Huron District, as it possesses advantages which render 
it particularly eligible to them, and in the compass of which a bad 
farm could scarcely be found. The inhabitants, amounting to about 
7,000, are, with trifling exceptions, all from Great Britain and Ireland; 
so that they would find themselves surrounded by people of habits and 
feelings similar to their own, who would welcome them as countrymem 
It has the advantage of excellent roads, and facilities of travelling to 
and from the older settlements of the Province, rarely to be met with. 

VOL. Vll.-NO. 2r>. JANUAttY, 1846. O 


514 Families destitute of any means on going on 
land^ yet the present value of their stock 

and improvement is . 

61 Families with means under £10. 

254 Families with means under £50. 
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It is bounded for GO miles by Lake Huron; and at the confluence of 
the river Maitland with the lake, is situated the principal or district 
town of Goderich, where there is an excellent harbour. The pupulu> 
tion of this town is about 800, but ns the district j^aol and courUhouse 
are now completed, and the county declared a separate district, a rapid 
increase in wealth and prosperity may be reasonably looked forward to.. 
It now contains several good stores or shops, mechanics, houses of re¬ 
ligious worship, resident clergymen and good schools, where the higher 
branches of the classics are taught, as well as the ordinary branches of 
education. From Goderich, good roads travt?rse the country southerly 
and easterly ; the former to London, distance 59 miles ; the latter to¬ 
wards the head of Lake Ontario at Hamilton, distance lOO miles, on 
which are stage waggons running to Hamilton.. The Canada Company 
are now opening extensive lines of road through the finest portion of 
the Huron tract, eligibly situated in regard to the older settlements, and 
comniunicating with the planked roads now under construction by the 
Government to Port Burwell .and London. The prices of the Compa¬ 
ny's lands vary from 8s. to 15s. per acre. Some, from particular local 
advantages, arc charged from 16s. 3d. to 20s. ; but the average may be 
taken at 12s. Gd. per acre; payable by one-fiflh cavsli, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest at G per cent. The Canada Com¬ 
pany are anxious to assist such respectable settlers as may be desirous 
of proceeding with their families to the Huron district, but who may 
not have the means of p-aying the usual cash and subsequent heavy in¬ 
stalments ; the Company will in consequence grant leases for twelve 
ffcars for their lands, upon the lowest rate of rent possible, (to relieve 
the settler from any immediate cash demands upon him, which he may 
not like to pay,) at the expiration of which lease, and the punctual 
p.'iyment of the very .small annual rent, commencing one ycir from the 
date of lease, the settler will receive a deed for the freehold of the land 
lie occupies, witliout further ch.arge. Under these leases no money is 
required down. The rents payable annually uppoii one hundred acres 
arc these :— 


; 1 st year from signing lease... 

...£2 

2nd 

3 

:ird 

4 

4tli 

6 

5tli 

8 

Gth 

9 

7tli 

10 

8(h 

11 

9tli 

12 

10th 

13 10 

11th 

14 10 

12th 

IG 10 


For one hundred acres, nr .about 22s. per acre, 

upon a credit of 12 years, free of .all interest .. .-€110 


The settler leasing tlic lands may have a deed or freehold of the same, 
at any period, by paying the rents in advance, upon which he will be 
allowed a liberal discount. One great inducement which the Huron 
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district holds out to settlers, is the manufacture of potash ; and for this 
purpose no land in the Province is better if so well adapted, as it is 
entirely timbered with the best kinds of hard wood. A considerable 
pot and pearl ashery has just boon established at Goderich, and new 
settlers may, therefore, have facilities for obtaining cash or store goods 
for black salts or potash. This advantage will be appreciated by all 
old settlors who understand the manufacture of those articles, and who 
have felt the inconvenience of being compelled to wait for a crop before 
they could obtain money or goods for their labour. The Huron dis¬ 
trict has been settled about twelve years, and during which period, 
although failures of crops have occurred in most other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, scarcely even a partial failure has taken place in the Huron. 
The climate of the Huron is remarkably healthy—fever and ague being 
almost unknown, which is attributed to the numerous and excellent 
living springs abounding throughout the district; it is the best watered 
portion of Western Canada. The centre of the Huron district is ninety 
miles south from the new government settlement in Owen's Bay.” 

Under such a system it is not surprising that there had been an influx 
of 7,000 settlers from the United States. Frederick Widder, Esquire, 
the agent of the Company, so informed me, by letter, dated Toronto, 
5 September, 1842. 

But from that fact, it is not to be supposed that the United States 
are to be reproached with a backwardness to encourage immigration. 
The very reverse has been the policy of the wise statesmen who have 
governed that great and growing republic, ever since its independence ; 
and generally speaking, the tide of emigration has been from Canada to 
the United States, and not from the United Slates to Canada. Under 
ordinary circumstances, settlers do quite as well in the United States as 
they can do*in Canada or anywhere else ; but a temi)orary exception 
arose, under the derangement of the currency, and depreciation of all 
property, created by the policy of General Jackson, and it was mainly 
to that cause that Mr. Widder attributed the great emigration to Upper 
Canada. 

While in Illinois and Missouri, in 1842, I found many of the farmers, 
who had beautiful and well-cultivated farms, complaining that they 
could find no adequate price for their produce, and that even the in¬ 
adequate price obtained was paid in bank paper, of a mere nominal 
value, and that if such a state of things continued they would move off 
to Upper Canada. * 

I have reason to believe that that state of tilings no longer exists in 
the Western States, or that it exists only in u very mitigated degree. 

It is only by the adoption of a liberal policy, more or less resembling 
the above, that all the British Colonies have prospered so remarkably. 

1 have already attempted to show this in former pages ; but as 1 consi¬ 
der it of importance, that this Government should adopt the only policy 
calculated to improve its agriculture and increase its population, I here 
add the following authentic tables relative to grants of land by the. 
British Crown, in North America, Australasia, and Africa. 

G 2 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


Colonies. 

Approximate state¬ 

ment of lands alien¬ 
ated previous to 1831. 

Quantity of land sold 
from 1831 to 1838 in¬ 
clusive. 

Total amount of pur¬ 
chase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted without sale. 

Total quantity of wild 
lands remaining un¬ 
granted. 1 



Acres, 

Acres. 

£ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Lower Canada... 

• 

■KWIlItHiirij 

371,015 

67,233t 

422,184 

4,0:}1,143 

Upper Canada... 


■f niluAVr 

05,775 

32,976: 

1,932,419 

1,486,235 

Nova Scotia. 



/ 116,824 

noreturns§ 

51,690 

(surveyed) 

Cape Breton....' 

1 


\ 37,903 

no returns II 

166,7a5 

6,510,159 

New Bninswick 



(i04,180 

140,03511 

133,.343 

13,982,250 

Prince Edward’s 
Island *. 


BtSM 

166 

731 

13,633 

2,000 

Newfoundland... 

• 

not known 

1,633 

no returns 

8,474 

not known 

Total. 

1 

• 

32,957,200 

1,317,496 

240,975 

2,728,512 

26,011,786 


* 75 grants in one day. § Is. 5d. to Is. 71A. an acre, 

t 2s. lO^d. to Os. an acre. || Is. ll^d. to 2s. 9;]d. an acre. 
J (is. Id. to 9s. Hid. an acre. Is. 7d, tods, an acre. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


1 

Colonies. 


Lands alienated 
prior to 1831. 

Lands sold from 
1831 to 1838 in¬ 
clusive. 

Total amount of 
purchase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted without 
sale. 

Acres of wild land 
remaining un¬ 
granted. 

New South Wales.. 

1831 

1 

3800(X)0 no return 

2597 

268841 

18000000 


1832 




15843 

within the boun- 

I» fP If * * 

1833 


39025 

24956 

14683 

daries marked 

99 99 >1 * * 

1834 

• • • • 

91399 

41844 

27861 

out for settle- 

If If If •• 

18.35 

• s • s 

271947 


5271 

ment. 

If If II ** 

1836 

■ •as 

389546 

126458 



If II If * * 

1837 

s • « • 



6090 


»f »i i» • • 

1838 

• •as 

■yoHtiU 

118579 

63360 




3800000 

1489313 



18000000* 

Van Diemen's Land 


1500000 

239207 


364745 

12090476 

Western Australia.. 


none 

22327 

2194 

723692 

not known 

South Australia.... 


none 

1,51611 

259197 

none 

do. 

Total .... 

■ 

5300000 

1802458 

893851 

1486473 

30090176 


The 18,090,000 gcre» were refuse lands, not worth anything scarcely. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



Lands sold from 1831 
to 1838 inclusive. 

Total amount of pur- 
chase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted without sale. 

1831 

The quantity of 

£ 

928 

Acres. 

2,484,311 

1832 

land is seldom 

706 

2,003,702 

1833 

stated; it consists 

1,307 

1,477 

725,323 

1834 

mostly of old 

69,245 

1835 

farms, nr plots of 

1,443 

2,772 

1,075,133 

1836 

ground for build- 

2,173,505 

1837 

ing, in or near old 
settlements. 

7,851 

8,084,295 

1838 

6,107 

6,473,066 

Received on account of sale.s 
of land prior to 1831. 

22,591 

2,890 

23,088,583* 


Total. 

25,481 


Total quantity of wild land 



remaining ungranted, es- 
timated at . 


34,000,000t 


• The grants made during the years 1831 to 1838 inclusive have been of 
lauds long previously surveyed for the parties, but the titles to which, flrom 
various causes, could not be completed before, 
t Of the land remaining at the disposal of the Crown, much has been ap- 

{ ilied for by private individuals, and the grants arc in progress of completion; 
Hit a great proportion is too rocky, mountainous, and sterile, to be fit for use ; 
and how much of it could be made available for agricultural or grazing pur¬ 
poses, can only be ascertained by general inspection. The want of water, in 
most parts of the Colony, renders it extremely probable that very little, not 
alreauy applied for, is worth the expense of measurement. 

WeH India Colonies .—No returns for these have been yet published. 

Sierra Leone .—Amount of purchase-money for lands sold, £585. 

MaurUius. —Purchase-money received, £13,617. Waste lands, not alien¬ 
ated, about 100,000 acres. 

Ceylon .—Lands sold from 1831 to 1838, 2(L159 acres. Mon^ received, 
blended in the general accounts. Acres granted, without sale, 13,671. 


I have touched several times, in the course of my Notes, upon the 
subject, because 1 am deeply convinced that nothing will contribute so 
much to the greatness of the King, and the happiness of his subjects, as 
the establishment of wise laws relating to grants and leases of land. * 
1 give the King and his Government full credit for the fith, 6, 7 and 
14th sections of the law or statute of the 9th November 1840; and the 
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sincerity of their good intentions for the welfare of the Hawaiian people, 
1 am far from doubting; but I do think that the subject of tlie price 
and rent of lands, as it bears upon the industry, population, wealth and 
commerce of the country, deserves more consideration than appears 
hitherto to have been bestowed upon it. 

In pressing this consideration so earnestly and so frequently, T hafo 
no other object than the honour and welfare of his Majesty, of his Govern¬ 
ment and people; and if all nations allow that the British system of 
colonisation is the best and most successful that has ever been tried, 
(and no better proof can be given than the stupendous growth of the 
United States on that foundation,) I may be permitted to think that a 
careful consideration of that system, in comparison with that heretofore 
or now existing in these islands, is pre-eminently worthy of the attention 
of the Hawaiian Legislature, at its next session. 

Commission for the Examination and Registration of Titles. —T believe 
I may state with confidence, that the Government has determined, soon 
after the arrival of their envoys from Europe, to name commissioners to 
examine and determine upon all questions of title, upon certain precise, 
definite and uniform rules, applicable to all claimants. This measure 
will do much credit to the Government; it will set for ever .at rest many 
complaints arising from a misconception of the nature and permanency 
of land-donations made by the chiefs, as a mark of personal esteem, or 
in payment of presents made or services rendered to them; it W’ill fix 
property on a secure basis, facilitate advances of money to proprietors, 
encourage population and the improvement of land, and prevent future 
disputes about titles and their limits. 

Revision of the Laws affecting the Tenure of Lands, ^c. —This, I un¬ 
derstand, is also to come before the next Legislature ; and 1 hope thelaw' 
adviser of the crown, in his laudable endeavours to establish all the 
courts which the kingdom ought to possess for the regularity of its rela¬ 
tions with foreign nations, will find time to apply his mind to the 
improvement of those laws and courts which more immediately affect 
the vital inrercsts of the King’s subjects, in their relations to his 
Majesty, to the chiefs and landlords, and to one another. 

It appears to me that the poll-tax, the land-tax, and the l.abonr-tax 
require to be modified and rendered more plain and intelligible to the 
natives, and that still greater exceptions should be made in favour of 
those who rear l."rge families, or introduce any new kind of industry or 
cultivation adapted to the soil of these islands. 

It has been the policy of all wise Governments, to promote the in¬ 
dustry, invention and commerce of their subjects, by bounties, patent- 
laws, or other privileges. The benefit of these has been extended to 
foreign inventors. This Government as yet docs not possess pecuniary 
resources sufficient to give large premia in money, but the crown owns 
waste lands out of which to reward those foreigners who may apply their 
skill and capital to the introduction of new productions enriching the 
country generally and affording increased employment to its natives. 
It is not easy to conceive what practical objections would arise to grants 
of land carefully and judiciously made fur that laudable object. On 
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the contrary, the great advantages of increased capital and labour must 
strike every one who compares the very limited population of these islands 
with the vast quantities of land susceptible of cultivation now lying 
waste. 

It cannot be (or if it be, it ought not to be) the policy of this Goveni- 
•nient to discourage the introduction of foreign capital and foreign labour. 
Nothing is so much wanted in the islands, and if properly supplied, 
nothing will so much promote their prosperity. But considering their 
remote geographical situation, great inducements are required to attract 
capital and labour hither, from those countries of more easy access, to 
which they have hitherto flown. 

Oath of Allegiance. —Of late a strong wish has been manifested to 
induce foreign residents to take the oath of allegiance to this Govern¬ 
ment ; and a series of articles have appeared in “ The Polgncsian" 
subscribed by “ Ligameii” apparently intended to remove the scruples 
which many foreigners have to take that oath. As all foreignens owe 
subjection to the Government while they reside within its jurisdiction, I 
do not sec that the oath is objectionable upon that ground, nor would 
I find fault with those who please to take it; but I question whether as 
yet it would be wise in this Government to make the tenure ofoflice or 
place dependent upon the taking of such an oath. 

It would be tantamount to an exclusion of British subjects from all 
appointments of honour, trust, or iirofit under the crown—for, notwith¬ 
standing the arguments and illustrations of Ligamen, the most of tliem 
are of opinion that they cannot legally abjure their allegiance to their 
own sovereign. That the allegiance of the subject is perpetual and 
indissoluble, according to the English law, seems to have been admitted 
by the Honourable Daniel Webster in his letter to Lord Ashburfon of 
the 8th of August 1842. And, if not admitted by him, there can be no 
doubt of Lord Ashburtou’s belief that such is the law of Great Britain ; 
for in his reply he remarks: “ 1 am well aware that the laws of our two 
countries maintain opposite principles J’cspecting allegiance to the sove¬ 
reign. America receiving every year by thousands the emigrants of 
Europe, maintains the doctrine, suitable to her condition, of the right of 
transferring allegiance at will. The laws of Great Britain have main¬ 
tained from all time the opposite doctrine. The duties of allegiance arc 
lield to be indefeasible ; and it is believed that this doctrine, under 
various modifications, prevails in most if not all tlu;;civilised States of 
Europe.” 

Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that a British subject, under 
that honest conviction, refusing to take the oath of allegiance to king 
Kainchamcha III. would he less likely to serve his Majesty faithfully, 
than any American, Frenchman, or otlier foreigner taking the oath, 
without the same prohibition by the laws of his own country. 'J’here 
could be no objection to an oath to serve his Majesty faitld'uHy in the 
trust confided to him ; hut to couple that oath with an abjuration of his 
native allegiance, for the reasons aforesaid, would place a British subject 
in a worse position than other foreigners, who by the laws of their own 
countries are permitted to make that abjuration. 
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In time of peace, the abjuration of foreign allegiance could be of no 
ci.mequeiice to this Goveinnicnt; and if a war should unfortunately 
arise between this kingdom and any foreign nation, this Government 
could always suspend the subjects of that nation from the employments 
they might hold. 

Lord Cochrane, while Admiral and Cummander>in>chief of the naval* 
forces of Chili, in the war of Independence, and while holding the same 
command under the Emperor of Brazil, and in Greece, without abjuring 
his allegiance to Great Britain in either case, could and did make prizes 
of British ships subjecting themselves to seizure according to the decrees 
issued by the Goverements whose commission he bore at the time. 

Many other examples might be given of officers serving with distinc¬ 
tion in foreign countries, and with great benefit to those countries. 

Foreign Consuls ,—Hitherto Great Britain, France, the United States, 
and Peru, are the only nations that have accredited such agents to this 
Government. 

It is believed that Belgium will soon make a similar appointment; 
and it can hardly be doubted that Russia, Chili, and Mexico will see 
the necessity of following the same example. 

Besides a commercial agent here, and another in Lahaina, each exer¬ 
cising consular functions, the United States have a commissioner residing 
at this court. 

Among foreign residents, subjects of different nations, some little 
jealousy exists about the degree of favour enjoyed under this Govern¬ 
ment. On examination, it will be found that the British complain 
that the Americans have more favour than the British — that the 
Americans make the same complaint of the greater privileges enjoyed 
by the British—and that the French think they arc w'orjc off than 
cither Americans or British; and the only legitimate conclusion to be 
drawn is, that this Government endeavours to deal with all equally and* 
impartially. Were foreigners to be emulous who should deserve most 
the good opinion and countenance of the Government by obedience to 
the laws, and by living quietly, orderly, and peaceably amongst them¬ 
selves, it would be more to their credit than to bring groundless charges 
of partiality against a young Government struggling to do justice to all. 

Society in Honolulu .—In speaking of society, I must be understood 
as referring only to the social intercourse of foreign residents. All ships 
of war visiting this port will bear witness to the general hospitality 
that prevails, so far as the means of the inhabitants will allow, and even 
farther. This virtue extends to the missionai^ families, to whose quiet, 
orderly tea-parties, all strangers are welcome who show any desire to 
cultivate their acquaintance. There are from twenty to thirty American 
and English ladies in the place, many of them highly accomplished, 
and of whom a greater proportion possess personal charms than is usually 
found in so limited a number in other places. As in most small places, 
some little party feeling exists, but it is daily diminishing, and it is to 
be hoped that it will soon disappear entirely, before the good sense and 
general good feeling of the community. 

There are few towns of the same extent where a deep religious 
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feeling more prevails, aud certainly none where more decency and 
order are observed on the Sabbath. Yet all this exists without any 
of that gloom and ascetic severity which existed in the early days of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland and of Puritanism in England and Con¬ 
necticut. 

* There arc indeed a few of the old settlers habituated to the license 
and misrule of heathenism, who are never seen at church, who scolF at 
the missionaries, and disregard the pure doctrines they teach and the 
morality they practise ; but this little leaven of unrighteousness is too 
insignificant to corrupt the general mass. Another virtue eminently 
pervades the society of Honolulu, and that is temperance. During 
eight months that 1 have been here, I have not seen one native intoxi¬ 
cated ; and what will excite surprise in Europe and America, 1 have 
not seen one beggar! 

Nor ought I to omit here a tribute of praise to the honesty of the 
natives. It is very seldom indeed that a case of theft is heard of, and 
then it is only of a very petty description. As for robbery, assault, or 
any other acts of violence, unprovoked by the aggression of whites, I 
believe they are almost unknown in any of the islands. 

(To be continued.) 


SKETCHES OF SANTA CRUZ AND ST. THOMAS. 

BY THURLOW WEED, ESQ. 

• 

, St. Croix, West Indies. 

I PROMISED to you some account of men and things upon this Island. 
It is situated at the mouth of the Caribbean Sea, and was discovered 
by Columbus in 1493, then inhabited by Caribs, with whom his men 
had a skirmish. In 16*25, when the English and Dutch took possession 
of it, they found it uninhabited. In 1649, the English expelled- their 
Dutch auxiliaries; but in the following year the Spaniards from Porto 
llieo made a descent upon the island, burned the habitations, and 
massacred the soldiery, and carried the survivors in captivity to Ber¬ 
muda. In 1651, the Spanish surrendered tlic island to the French, by 
whom its then native forests were burned, and the soikrendered exceed¬ 
ingly fertile. In 1653, the French transferred the island to the Knights 
of Malta, by whom, in 1665, it was sold to a “West India Company’* 
from France, whose charter was annulled by a Royal edict in 1674, 
when it was again claimed as an appendage to the French Crown. In 
1696, the population consisted of some 500 white inhabitants and about 
700 blacks. In 1720, Santa Cruz was again uninhabited, the French, 
in consequence of frequent destructive droughts, having demolished 
their forts, abandoned their plantations, and removed to St. Domingo. 
In 1727, the French, capturing some English vessels lying in the har¬ 
bour, again took possession of the island, retaining it until 1733, when 
it was sold to the “ Guinea Company,” an association of Copenhagen 
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merchants, for £30,750, and from tliem it was subsociuently purchased 
by the King of Deumiirk, under wliose auspices it was surveyed, in 
1754, into i)[antations, cacli containing 1.50 acres. This subdivision 
is for the most part preserved to the present day. In 1801, the island 
was taken by the English, but soon restored to Denmark. Again the 
English took it in 1807, but again restored it to Denmark in 181.5, by 
which Guverniiient, with the islands of St. Thomas and St. John, it is 
still held. 

Santa Cruz extends about 30 miles from e.ast to west, and in breadth 
is from five to six miles. 11 was evidently created by one of those vol¬ 
canic efforts to which the laws of nature, in thcsi* latitudes, are subject. 
Eminences high and bold, stretching Irom nortli to south, constituted 
the largest portion of its territory. Most of these, to their very' sum¬ 
mits, arc in a high state of cultivation. These hills, which rise from 12 
to 1400 feet above the level of the sea, frequently take the forms of 
and cones, clothed as they are with deep verdure, present, when seen 
from ship-hoard, beautifully pictures(|ue views. 

Christianstoed, or Bairn-End, is the principal town, and contains 
about 5,000 inhabitants. This is the residence of the Governor. Ercd- 
stoed, or West-End, contains about 3,000 iahabitants, and is the jjiinci- 
pal commercial town, and the residence of invalids, or such of those as 
do not retire to the plantations. There is an old fort here, garrisoned 
by a subaltern officer, with some thirty or forty of liisDani.sh Majesty’s 
troops. There are about 200 troops at Bairn-End. A Danish brig of 
vjar hovers about the island. It is remarkable that the French, who 
were so long in the possession of this island, should have left so few of 
their national memorials and land-m.arks upon it. Their language is 
almbst unknown here. Nothing, indeed, remains to indicate their foot¬ 
steps, but the style of building. Nor is it less remarkable tfiat although 
the Danes have enjoyed almost uninterrupted possession, the island 
is now essentially English in its language and habits. The natives, 
black and white, speak English habitually. Tlie negroes, after ymu be¬ 
come acquainted with their drawling pronunciation, do less violence to 
Her Majesty’s Phiglish than many of Victoria’s own subjects who 
reside upon the “ fast-anchored Isle.” 

I need not say that Santa Cruz is now a far less important island, 
and that the planters are far less prosperous than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. , The sugar competition of Porto Rico and the Bra¬ 
zils, to say nothing of the great quantify produced annually in 
Louisiana, has gre.atly crippled and impoverished this island. Indeed, 
hut for the superior and excellent quality of Santa Cruz sugar, the 
island must have been utterly ruined. The planters have suffered also 
for several seasons for the want of rain. The average value of the pro¬ 
duce of sugar, according to B. Ritter, amounts to above 1,200,000 rix 
dollars, and that of rum to 500,000 rix dollars a year. The quantity 
of sugar made now, in good seasons, falls fifty per cent, below that pro¬ 
duced in the palmy days of the island. In 1800 Santa Cruz produced 
40,000 hogsheads of sugar and 30,000 puncheons of rum. Since that time 
many plantations have been abandoned, while others are consolidated, 
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SO lliat this year, which promises an unusually prolific growth of rich 
cane, only 20,000 Imgshcads of sugar and some 14,000 piuiclieons ot 
rum are the estimated produce. 

As the wind almost always blows from the east or south-east here, 
the windmills are constructed with reference to the usual course ot 
•things. Then* are three estates on tlie island with steam-mills. These 
of course “go ahead” regardless of wind or weather. The sugar-crop 
will be large, though it will get late into the American market. Much 
of it will be shipped to Denmark. 

The sugars are drawn into town by oxen or mules, six of either of 
which haul four hogsheads. The negroes manage a team very awk¬ 
wardly. Three or four slaves are driving three yoke of oxen, w'hile 
another, tugging at a rope tied to the horns, goes ahead of the leaders. 
The sugars are weighed at the Custom-house, and then taken oft in 
lighters to the ships. Tim teams return with staves, hoops, meal, her¬ 
ring, iSiC. &:e. for the estates. 

Each estate has its name. Those nearest to us are, The William, 
Little Le Orange, Big Lc Grange, W^heel of Fortune, Concordia, Jolly 
Dill, Carlon, Diamond, Prosperity, Sprat Hole, Whim, North Side, 
A'c. &c. 'J’lic small estates arc w'orked by gangs of negroes .50 or 60 
in number, while the large ones have gangs from 150 to 200 strong. 
Each estate has also among its slaves a carpenter, mason, smith, and 
one or more coopers. These men, if industrious and frugal, save 
enough from their extra work to purchase tlieir freedom when 30 or 
35 years old. They, however, remain from choice on the estate, recej^r- 
ing wages, that they may live and die where they were born. 

There are, of the thousands stolen from Africa and brought to this 
island, veiy few living. Those generations have passed away, leaving 
an inheritance of slavery to tlieir children. The planters say that the 
Africans were governed with much more difficulty, and worked with 
more reluctance, than the present race. Tliey were generally sullen, 
often revengeful, and could seldom he conciliated even by kindness. 
Many, they say, would “ take the sulks,” reject tlieir food, get sick 
and die. This shows plainly enough, that tlie poor victims cherished 
a deep sense of the injustice and wrong they were suffering. The 
slaves of the present day, who are “ to the manor born,” have different 
natures. They grow up to regard their masters as protectors instead 
of oppressors; and if the master proves kind to tlkcm, they are con¬ 
tented and cheerful. But slavery here, as elsewhere, has its repulsive 
features—features upon wdiich it is painful to look, and upon which I 
have no disposition to dwell. There arc wholesome influences, how¬ 
ever, at work here. The day and Sunday school masters arc abroad in 
the island. Slaves are acquiring just moral and rehgious impressions, 
and their obedience corresponds with their knowledge. Within the 
last two years, several liundred marriages between slaves have been 
solemnised; and a higher tone of moral sentiment is imposing its 
restraints upon proprietors, raaiiagers, &c. &c. For much ot this the 
island is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Mines. 
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Mr. Walker took me, a few monungs since, into a high mountain, 
where he showed me, not only the kingdoms of St. Croix, but of the 
surrounding islands. This view, which is truly a sublime one, was 
from Mount Stuart, or Bodkin’s Hill,” as it is most frequently called. 
It was a clear, calm morning. We rode four miles in a gig, to where, 
at the foot of the hill, a negro had preceded us with saddled horses, 
upon which we ascended to an elevation from which the whole island 
of Santa Cruz lay spread out in full view before us, while at the north 
we saw St. Thomas and the group of islands in its neighbourhood, the 
island of Porto Rico in the west; and, had not the rising sun inter¬ 
cepted with its rays our view, the island of Nevis would have been 
visible in the east. Upon the sea, then in silent repose, not a sail was 
to be seen, though the eye reached from sixty to seventy miles in all 
directions. The island itself, which from this elevation had apparently 
shrunk into an ample but highly-cultivated farm, was clothed in ver¬ 
dure of the deepest green, broken occasionally by fields in which the 
cane had been cut. Altogether the view was too highly beautiful for 
a prose description, and one that would have called forth the loftiest 
efforts of the poet and the painter. 

We rode out the other morning to lunch with some friends (Mr. 
Gradon and lady, of New York) who are staying at Jolly-Hill, and 
alighted just as the negroes were recovering from a panic occasioned 
by the burning of one of their houses. Fortunately Major Logan, who 
owns the estate, happened to be at hand, or a dozen houses would 
htve been consumed; for the negroes, without somebody to direct 
them, in such emergencies, arc like so many sheep. The Major 
offer&d the old woman whose house was burned a large, roomy, con¬ 
venient house that was built for and occupied by the manager, but she 
warmly protested against it. “ Shingle house,” she said, “ was for 
buckra—old nigger woman want her trash house.” The negro houses 
are thatched with cane-tops. Finding the old negress, who has been 
a valuable slave, determined not to move into the “ shingle house,” 
the Major set the mason, carpenter, &c., immediately at work to repair 
her domicile. This woman, he informed us, had four sons and three 
daughters, all industrious and faithful, at work in his fields. She 
herself had been exempted for a long time from labour, but such as 
she chose to perform. We walked about this cluster of negro houses, 
some thirty or forty of which stand upon an acre or an acre and a 
half of ground. Each family has its own two or three pigs in a sort 
of crate pen, and its half-dozen fowls about the door. The houses are 
shaded by orange, lemon, tamarind, and other trees. We saw here, 
too, for the first time, the coffee tree, which grows to the size, and in 
some respects resembles, the oleander. The coffee tree is very pretty. 
Some of them were in bloom, some budding, and some with nearly 
ripe coffee. 

• 1 rode out the other day with my friends Hill, Walker, and Captain 
Davis, to dine with Major Logan (a warm-hearted son of Erin), at his 
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Le Grange estate, which is charniiiigly situated about three miles 
from town. After a pleasant walk about his grounds and among his 
fruit-trees, we sat down at six o’clock to a dinner, excellent and 
bountiful in itself, and so delightfully flavoured with conversation, 
that when, at ten o’clock, the “ Vel vel bekomme dem ’’ salutation was 
exchanged in a parting glass of Madeira, I thought we had not been 
more than an hour at table. I was interested while at dinner with 
what passed between the Major and the negro-drivers and slaves 
who presented themselves, from time to time, at an open window near 
the head of the table, with reports or complaints, or asking instruc¬ 
tions. The spot where the negroes appeared was so shaded by trees 
and vines, as to render them invisible, though 1 sat facing the window. 
One came to report a case of sickness, another the lameness of a mule, 
another asked how many hands should go to this field, another how 
that gang should ho employed ; and, finally, one came to complain of 
a negro who was quarrelling with his wife, and keeping their neigh¬ 
bours awake. The other managers were all despatched with brief 
answers, but this was a case of more delicacy. The wife, it appeared, 
was in the habit of attending ** evening meetings,” and staying so 
late as to excite the husband’s jealousy. The parties had made mutual 
complaint to the Major, and he had advised them to settle their 
differences and live in peace. After talking the matter over with the 
man who came to complain, the Major directed him to go hack and 
“ tell Jim I think he is wrong; but let them be aisy to-night—to¬ 
morrow I will inquire whether Catherine goes to meetings like a good 
Chri.stian, as 1 think she is, or is off where a decent woman has no 
business.” These answers were given without in the least interrupt¬ 
ing our conversation. • 

The Majhr, who has lived a long time on the island, told ns many 
amusing anecdotes. Let me give you a specimen:—When the island 
was in the possession of the llritish, its Governor, General Harcourt, 
purchased “ Carlton,” a fine estate, now owned by Dr. Stephens. His 
“manager” wa.s an Irishman, who was indebted more to nature than 
to education for bis intellectual endowments. Some difficulty arising 
among the slaves, he wrote a hasty note, and despatched a messenger 
to the Government House, informing the General that there was a 
“resurrection” on the estate, and asking what should be done ? The 
General, who was a wag himself, wrote, for ai^ answer, by the 
manager, that he was happy to hear of the “ resurrection,” and direct¬ 
ing McCormick to put hoes into the hands of the resurrectionists as 
fast as they appeared, and set them to work. 

St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas has a most eventful history, for which it is wholly in¬ 
debted for its fine harbour, with which there is none to compare in the 
West Indies or South America. The island is mountainous, and, fiJr 
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tile most part, barren, having never, I believe, produced more than 
three or four thousand hogsheads of sugar in a year. The harbour, 
narrow at its entrance, swells into a spacious and beautiful octagonal 
basin, furnishing ample and, except during the hurricane months, safe 
anchorage for all the vessels that frequent these seas. The entrance 
on the left is fortified, and on the right there is a telegraph establish-, 
raent and lighthouse. The city of St. Thomas is built upon three 
spires, or conical hill.s, similar in form, stretching out into the harbour, 
from the base of a high, precipitous mountain. These bills, except 
that they descend more abruptly, resemble those upon the Hudson 
River,just north of the city of Hudson. One long, well-bnilt street, 
devoted to stores and shops, extends oast and west through the city. 
The.se stores and shops are not only well stocked with goods, but are 
thronged with purchasers. From this principal street there are courts 
and lanes running to the quay, which are closely built up with spa¬ 
cious w'archouscs, that arc filled with merchandise and produce. 
Above the principal street on the hill-side are the mansions of mer¬ 
chants, &c. &c. built upon terraces, your flight to most of which is 
assisted by steps. Many of the mansions are expensively and all 
neatly built, never, however, more than two, and generally but one 
story high, with large piazzas, verandahs, &c. and a profusion of doors 
and windows, to assist the circulation of fresh air. Still higher up 
the mountain, and vrhere eagles might he supposed to construct their 
eyries, stand the old castles and towers built by the Buccaneers^ so 
long the terror and scourge of these seas, and whose bloody flag, se¬ 
cretly protected by some nations claiming to be civilised, put the 
world at defiance. In the harbour about forty vessels now ride at 
.anchor, tlirec of which, the Texadore from New York, the, Dunlop of 
Boston, and a .ship from Maine, were dismasted in a gale in the Gulf 
Stream. The Dunlop, in a totally disabled state, was fallen in with 
by Admiral Sir Charles Adam, of the British Navy, who took the 
wreck in tow four hundred miles, when, \vith the aid of jury masts, 
she was able to reach St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas is a Danish island, but, like St. Croix, was twice in 
possession of the English ; .and when its importance, in a commercial 
point of view, is considered, I am surprised that .lolm Bull should, 
contrary to his eslahli.shed policy, have restored it. But it was done 
under constr.aint, I suppose, by the Allied Sovereigns in tlieir European 
P.acification, after the overthrow of Napoleon in 181.'). 

There is a population of about li,000 in St. Thomas. The confu¬ 
sion of tongues and cnlonrs is among the first things that attracts the 
notice of a strangjT. You see and hear ])eople of eveiy colour speak¬ 
ing in almost every language. Among tlie merchants and shopkeej)ers 
you encounter Spaniards, Danes, Germans, Fronchmen, Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Italians, Jews, Americans, &c. Tlie negroes speak two, 
and sometimes throe or four languages. I noticed a sprightly black 
hoy in the billiard-room of our hotel, keeping game for one table in 
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KngHsh, for aiiotlier in Spani»h, and ordering punch, sherry-coblers, 
cigars, &c. for the players, from the har-keepcr, in French, and 
speaking each language with apparent ease, St Thomas, by the way, 
is regularly and abundantly supplied with ice, a luxury of which most 
of the West India islands are deprived. The first cargo arrived here 
in 18—. The price varies from three to five stivers a pound. The 
Ifotel dn Commerce, at which we are lodged, is the best in the West 
Indies. Its proprietor is also its cook, who is rarely seen out of the 
larder or kitchen, the duties of which he discharges with admirable 

taste and science. Monsieur - is far happier, I am t(dd, with 

your admiration of his exquisite dishes than with the price you pay 
him for them. At this hotel, coffee, if desired, is brought to your bed¬ 
room at five, six, or seven o’clock. An ample breakfast is ready at 
ten o’clock, and dinner is announced at six in the afternoon. I am 
much better pleased with these meals than with the hours at which 
they are served. The price paid for board here is 2 dolls. 50 cents 
per day. The house. Chough very large, has but few rooms, and can 
only accommodate twenty-five guests with lodgings, though some sixty 
or eighty dine here. 

St. Thomas is still a place of great commercial activity, though the 
facilities for money-making are not what they were thirty or forty 
years ago. But there are stocks of goods here now which are only 
equalled in value by those in our largest New York houses in the 
spring and fall. The sale of merchandsic in this city, for the month 
of November, amounted to a million and a half of dollars. The stock 
of goods now in the extensive establishment of Gruner and Co. through 
which we were shown, is worth half a million. Goods are landed here 
duty free. This enables the merchants of 8t. Thomas to coramanJl a 
large portion*of the trade of the Islands and of South America. The 
circumstance that St. Thomas has always been a free port, has at- 
tiacti'd enterprising and adventurous spirits from all parts of the world 
to this island. Large fortunes have been accumulated in a few years, 
by persons who, in returning to enjoy the spoils in their own country, 
lake care to speak only in general terms of their business transactions. 
It is difficult to penetrate the. “ mysteries” of this island. Its real his¬ 
tory is unwritten ; but that it has been the scene, of more atrocities, 
and the refuge for more outlaws, than any other ocean isle, is certain. 
When the castles, to which I have referred, were built^the Buccaneers 
were masters of the sea, and within their fastnesses were “ lords of 
all they'surveyed.” It is not strange that before the “supremacy of 
the laws” w^as established upon the ocean, while IIk; cupidity of 
Europe was sharpened by the gold and silrer mines of Mexico and 
Peru, daring and desperate adventurers should sea-lay and rob these 
rich ‘‘rich argosies ’ upon their return. Then all robbed, some on 
public aud others on private aeeount. Even Sir Fran.ns Drako was 
but an accredited Buccaneer. Columbus, and one or two other Spanish 
discoverers, in their voyages, were alone governed and inlluenccd by 
principles and impulses of a higher and nobler character. 
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When buccaneering, subdued by the progress of maritime civilisa- 
tion, became less audacious, St. Thomas also yielded to the sway of 
law's but feebly executed. The bold buccaneer became the lurking 
pirate, and instead of lording it in castles, found only hiding-places at 
8t. Thomas. “ Long, low, Uack schooners” were not only notoriously 
fitted out in this harbour within the present century, but these vessels 
had secret owners, accessories and agents here, while their bloody flag 
infested these seas. And these owners, &c., after accumulating for¬ 
tunes by murder and robbery, have gone home to live in idlenesi^nd 
luxury, instead of expiating their guilt, as they should have done, upon 
a gibbet, as some did, for there have been a score or two of executions for 
piracy here since the year 1800. There is at this moment a fellow on 
trial, who, in command of a small sloop coming from Tortola, de¬ 
liberately murdered two men while they were asleep, and a third, in 
attempting to save his life by jumping overboard, was drowned. And 
all this blood was shed for 160 dollars. 

The slave-trade is still carried on here, though, like buccaneering 
and piracy, it has seen its worst days. Large fortunes have been 
amassed here by this infernal trafhe; and I am sorry to learn, that 
Americans, from some of the Eastern States, have, until within a few 
years, when they were hunted from the island, b(‘en concerned in it. 
Such, however, is not the character of the American merchants now 
residing here: on the contrary, such as I have met are gentlemen of 
commercial and moral integrity. 


A VISIT TO THE INDIANS OF ORIAL^^A. 

Corentyne River, Berbice, South Ainericn, 
Oct. 1, 1815. 

Mt Dear Sir, —As I have so recently written to you in reference 
to matters in general with respect to this Colony, and as I intend to do 

so occasionally, agreeably to the desire of-, I will now give you a 

sketch of a visit which I recently paid to an Indian settlement upon the 
Corentyne River, sonic seventy miles above my residence:— 

Having had frequent visits from the Arrowacks and Warrows, I pro¬ 
mised them that if they would appoint a day, I would go up to their 
country, spend a few days with them, and give them Divine Service. 
They agreed, and, faithful to their agreement, they came at the appointed 
time. My system having been greatly weakened by a recent violent 
fever, I thought this a good opportunity of going to the upland country, 
for the twofold purpose of recruiting my strength, and Scattering 
amongst them some seed of divine truth. They brought with them a 
large canoe, which had been formed from the solid tree, measuring 
nearly fifty feet long, four feet wide, and three feet deep. It was curved 
'in crescent form from stem to stem, so that the tree must have beer 
immense from which it was hewn. Laden with provisions, I committed 
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myself to their care, and, on a lovely evening, leaving our moorings, we 
directed our course to the red man’s home. By the aid of the tide, we 
made about forty miles before midnight, and the river now beginning to 
fall, we steered into a pretty little bay to take up our lodging for the 
night. The Indians sprang from the canoe, and by the friction of two 
pieces of wood, soon obtained a light. They were not long in making 
a blazing fire from the dried leaves and branches. Having announced 
that all was ready, I leaped upon the beach, and found my hammock 
swting to the trees, while the hammocks of the Indians were similarly 
suspended, forming a circle around the cheerful blaze. The fire was 
an essential appendage, in not only affording us a friendly light, but in 
deterring the approach of tigers, horrible musquitoes, and other fero¬ 
cious intruders. How happy, thought I, as I lay in my cot, to be free 
even for one night from the impressive visits and serenading music of 
those nocturnal vagrants ! 

It was a glorious night; the full-orbed moon had just emerged from 
behind a dark bank of clouds, and in her silvery splendour was gliding 
on in solemn majesty. Encircled with a host of effulgent orbs, she 
appeared as Queen amid her brilliant attendants. The surrounding 
trees, with their overshadowing branches and transparent leaves, re¬ 
ceived her light and cast their fantastic shadows in all directions. The 
cocoa-nut tree, the tall and stately palms, crowned with their luxuriant 
plumes, stood erect, their outstretching gigantic leaves gracefully bend¬ 
ing and yielding to the fanning breeze ; while, further off, amidst the 
shades of the thicker foliage, the fire-flies, with their varied-coloured 
lights, ever and anon shot athwart the gloom. It required but a slight 
stretch of imagination to give as it were a talismanic influence to the 
scene. Those stately timbers looked like so many pillars with their 
beautiful flapituls; the overhanging branches, curving on all sides, 
formed every kind of arch from the Gothic to the Roman—some taking 
gentle sweeps, others tapering up and meeting their fellows in obtuse 
and acute angles. Then tlie overtopping foliage and flowery pendants, 
and the vines entwining their tendrils around each arch, flowed in 
graceful festoons from every apex. Far away above me the resplendent 
orbs were gleaming, as vigils looking forth through the night watches 
—some from their distant and solitary glory, others more near in 
bright and harmonious fellowship, were pouring down their light 
through the opening spaces, while in the darkened recesses the flitting 
lights, some green, some red, like moving lamps, illumined the drapery 
and decorations of Nature’s own temple—a temple more magnificent 
than any cathedral I have seen on the Continent of Europe. True, 
there was not here the uniformity and regularity of those splendid 
superstructures. No massive pile of columns—no ponderous portico 
—no tessellated pavement here—no groined ceiling nor formal tracery; 
but there was the grandeur of Nature’s arcliitecture—the gracefulness 
and ease upon which the eye delights to gaze, the true elements of 
beauty—fitness and proportion—with which Nature never fails to invest 
all her works, were here. Through the entrance I could see the hori¬ 
zon refulgent with the corruscations of the flashing lightning, keeping 
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sentinel at the vestibule of this hallowed spot. Who could not think 
in such circumstances of that glorious Being, infinitely more glorious 
than all his works, who presided here—who was present here—whose 
sweet influence was moving through the silence and solemnity of night, 
giving to nature its calm repose ? 

No sound was heard now, save that occasioned by the rustling of the 
gentle breeze as it passed through the expanding boughs, and the rip¬ 
ple of the placid river as it glided on its destined course. Looking 
round and seeing that my Indian escorts vrere safely enclosed in their 
resting-places, 1 sunk back and closed my eyes in balmy sleep. The 
night passed in refreshing slumber, and the morning came. When I 
awoke, by the aid of the twilight, 1 discovered my peculiar position. 
The Indians were asleep around the smoking embers, and everything 
was quiet and still. As I gazed upon my newly-invented bed-chamber, 
I could not but smile at my novel and unique situation, and the ques¬ 
tion was suggested—What would my friends at home think, if they 
knew that 1 had turned Indian? and what would they take to exchange 
their downy couches for a night in the wild woods with the red men of 
the forest ?—As 1 lay musing, I heard distinctly from the solitude of the 
woods an audible voice asking—“ Who are you ?— Who are you ?" 
—a very appropriate question I thought for one in my circumstances ; 
and as it was reiterated every minute, the only response I could make 
was, “ And who are you?” —for whether the sound came forth from 
frog or owl, or what, I could not tell, only this I knew, that it was plain 
English, and the language was spoken more emphatically than it could 
be by some of my sable flock—at least, so far as these monosyllables 
were concerned. Nature now began to awake. There went the plunge 
and' the splash of the water-cow as it laved in the river: there the 
hoarse croaking of the Krapeau, mingling with the monotonous song of 
the “ kis~kid-dee” while the solitary and plaintive voice of the wild 
dove was enlivened by the cheerful note of the pretty wren, or what is 
vulgarly called the “ God-bird," Then the parrots in their splendid 
plumage, with a host of parroquets, commenced their carols, as they 
spread their wing and floated on the morning air. The moon was visi¬ 
ble, but had lost her splendour : she had faded to a delicate paleness, 
as if conscious that her empire was nearly ended, and that a ruler far 
more m?^ificent was about to .^appear. One or two of her brilliant 
attendants still lingered at a respectful distance, but they too had lost' 
their charms, and in sickly light sympathised with departing glory. 
The Indians awoke, and having the start of the sun, all were up before 
he made his appearance; we embarked, and our canoe shot up the 
stream. Now the eastern horizon began to glow, and in a few moments 
the gorgeous sun would rise. The gauze-like and beautifully-tinted 
clouds which canopied the pavilion of the glorious orb were now drawn 
up by an invisible hand, and becoming attenuated, they melted into 
thin air. The splendid luminary in all his glory now arose from his bed 
of brightness, and throwing aslant his beams upon the opening prospect, 
the midnight gloom which had cast its dismal shades upon the far-off 
view instantly vanished, and as a giant refreshed he commenced to run 
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Ills race. In the distance, where the river forms an abrupt bend to the 
left, Orialla appeared. The land now begins to rise, and the undulating 
embankments and the perpendicular cliffs assure us that we are leaving 
the land of swamps and miasma behind us. But the view that was 
before us! The sandhills, as far as the eye could see, presented a 
peculiar appearance, at least to one who had not seen high land for some 
sixteen months. Tlieir chalky surface reflected the dazzling light of 
the sun’s rays amidst the deep-dark surrounding green, and the brown 
and yellow clay-fronts of the cliffs which overhung the river gave forth 
a beautiful amber light, shining with golden hues in the sombre distance. 

Then there were just perceptible narrow strips of the erect banks, 
completely bare, from the summit to the margin of the river, which pre¬ 
sented the same appearance, and for a time it was uncertain whether 
they were cascades pouring down their silver waters to the bounding 
river. When adjacent to their homes, the Indians screamed—if not the 
war-hoop, at least to my ears something like it; but I soon understood 
its meaning, as it w^as immediately answered by the echoes of the sounds 
uttered by the squaws and piccaninics,who stood in the little valleys and 
on the bluffs waving their hands in token of gladness at their return. 
At last we got to the beautiful Orialla. We soon debarked and clam¬ 
bered up the steep banks. We were safe. Mr. De Wolff, the com¬ 
missioner of rivers, is stationed here, and lives in patriarchal simplicity. 
His house is made of bamboo cane, walls and partitions being plastered 
with the tenacious muddy soil. While here 1 made several excursions 
to the wigwams of the Indians, and found them not devoid of politeness 
and hospitality. While standing in one of tliosc rude but convenient 
dwellings, I turned round and found my servant had already mriflc 
acquaintance,»for one of the squaws was in the act of taking some half- 
dozen fish from the burning wood, and placing them, with no inconsider¬ 
able supply of cassava bread, in his hands. 

Of course there is no market here, so that the old gentleman, with 
becoming industry, attends to his well-provisioned gardens, and cultivates 
his own vegetables. Then he has a huntsman, an Indian, who every 
day goes forth in search of game, in his Nimrod exploits, he disdains 
the encumbrance of any clothing, esteeming himself more at liberty to 
make his way in the entangled forest withput, as he thinks, such a useless 
appendage. He is a fine-looking young man. He always returns with 
deer, fowl, wild rabbits, and sometimes with Mannittee and Pedree. 
He is a good shot, either with the bow and arrow, or the rifle. 

Some of the views from the heights adjacent to Orialla are truly 
magnificent. I took a sketch of one 'frem the spot w'here it is said 
that Bishop Coleridge sat for hours g&zing upon the magnificence of 
the scenery, fascinated with the grandeur of the prospect. In conse¬ 
quence of the serpentine bending of the majestic river, and the projecting 
promontories of the banks upon cither side, one is led to imagine that 
he is looking upon extensive lakes and thickly-wooded islands, and 
this appears to be the case botli in the foreground and also in the 
distance, where nature is seen to spread away until it is lost in indis¬ 
tinctness. Of course, it is impossible for the pen or the pencil to picture 
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motion, but this would be necessary in order to give a true idea of the 
sublimity of the scene, for while the variety of beautiful trees on the 
apparent islands bent gracefully to every breeze, the rippling waters of 
the imaginary lakes which erojiraced them, flowed on with the rapidity 
of the falling current, Tlicn above you, reminding one of the sublinu* 
scenes of Switzerland, where mountains piled aloft above mountains 
tower in the heavens, immense masses of clouds (cumulo stratus), with 
their borders beautifully defined, rolled on in harmonious fellow'ship, 
W'hile their gorgeous shadows, like spectres of the deep, attended their 
rapid movements down in the depths of the bright liquid element bclov/. 

Sunday, the wished-for day, came. Notice having been previously 
given that there would be Divine service, it was pleasing to see the 
Indians with their squaws and children coining down from the heights, 
and others in the light canoes gliding on swiftly,—all converging to the 
spot appointed for the worship of the Great Spirit. They came in their 
best attire. The women w^ere prettily dressed,—if they may be called 
dressed, who were only covered from the w'aist dowmwards. They have 
beautiful heads of jet black hair, glossy and shining, which upon tliis 
occasion was divided over the forelicad, drawn behind the ears, and 
plaited and twisted in European style, at the back of the head. They 
wore a profusion of necklaces and annlets made of diffcrent-colonred 
beads. The men were not so particular, the dress of each being Indian 
a la mode^ confined to a simple covering. They were all, however, clean, 
and behaved with the greatest decorum. There w'cre between sixty and 
seventy present: some sat upon the greensward, others upon logs ol' 
timber, w'hilc 1 took my stand beside the trunk of a venerable tamarind 
tree, with a rude table as desk and pulpit before me. This majestic 
tree spread its immense branches over the whole congregation, wdio 
were screened from the midday sun in its ample shade. The commissionc'v 
acted as clerk, while I read the beautiful liturgy of our Church in the 
hearing of those simple children of nature. Most of them understand, 
and some of them can converse in English. They listened w'ith 
becoming attention while T endeavoured, in as pl.ain a language as 
possible, to direct tbeir thoughts to the love of God in the gift and 
sufferings of His beloved Son. At the conclusion of the service, eleven 
of their little ones w'cre presented for baptism. Some few years since, 
Bishop Coleritlge, on the same spot, dedicated about forty of their 
offspring to the Almighty by the same divine rite. They, with pleasure, 
told the circumstance. 

On this calm Sabbath the sight and the services were delightful. In 
the front, the noble river was sweeping onwards, reminding me of that 
graphic passage in the Acts, where it is said, " and on the Sabbath day 
wc went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be 
made, and we sat down and spoke to the women who resorted thither.” 
On every side the orange, the lime, the coffee, the banana, and the 
mango trees were in bloom, interspersed with the majestic wild locust, 
the sand box, and those living Corinthian columns, the magnificent 
palms, which, while looking down from their towering altitude upon 
their lowly fellows of inferior growth, protected them in their parental 
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shadows from the scorching ray. In the rear was the primitive dwelling 
of the old man, who, with his family, were amongst the audience. All 
nature seemed to accord in the solemnity of the oecasion : the air was 
cool and refreshing, charged with odoriferous fragrance from the spicy 
hills. Overhead the rolling clouds occasionally jiassed by, and threw 
their dark shadows down to solemnise the scene; and the innocent birds 
springing from spray to spray, chimed in with their sweet notes, while 
we sung one of the sacred songs of Zion. 

The Indians here arc far inferior to the aborigines of North America 
in size, in muscular formation, and in general contour. I'he “ Sacs 
and Foxes” of the far west esp(‘cially arc a noble-looking race, and 
whether you gaze upon their gigantic and well-proportioned figures, 
displaying, as they do, athletic forms, powerful shoulders, and sinewy 
limbs, as they stand erect before you, or sec them on their fiery steeds, 
Aviclding their javelins and spears, you involuntarily think of the lion 
of the forest. There is nothing mean or small in the expression of 
their steady eye and intelligent features, and tht'y arc what they appear 
to be, for in all their transactions, whether in war or peac(', they are 
honourable ; their words are truth. When dressed in their Avar-eostume, 
with the richly-decorated moeasiiis—their ancle bells keeping music to 
their march—their touuiliaAvks, their spears, elubs, bows and arrows, 
one is led to see, that from tluir brethren here the glory has faded. 
But a brighter day, I trust, is daAvning for those and for these, when no 
lunger the Avhite man Avill seek to overcome right by might, but will 
make restitution for the injuries inflicted, in sending amongst them 
heralds, not to sound the clarion of war, but the trumpet of the Gospel 
of J^eacc. Would it not be well if the Colonial Government, or the 
venerable Society which has shed so much light throughout the w(Wd, 
would make provision for the location of a teacher and catechist in a 
place so interesting ? 

The morning for my return had now arrived. The canoe and the 
Indians were in waiting. Having bid those farewell who had assembled 
on the bank, wc started. We were not suffered to come away empty ; 
for here I found fruits, venison, fresh cocoa-nuts, &c. Here, too, were 
specimens of vanilla, frankincense, and other aromatic perfumes, which 
w'c had taken fresh from the trees while rambling in the wmods. We 
wore accompanied part of the way by an old Christian Indian, nearly 
eighty years of age, named Jeremiah. He was perfectly blind and his 
liair quite white. He had a most benignant expression of countenance, 
and a complacent smile was continually playing over his features. Tho 
plaintive tones of his voice as he told me of his “ Christian teacher a 
long time ago,” indicated great gcntlenefs. As I looked upon his happy 
visage and saw his sightless eyeballs, I endeavoured to read the musings 
of the intellect within ; this was difficult, but I knew the index of that 
mind told of cheerful emotions, and I hoped of blissful expectations. 
When we came to a small inlet some way down the river, old Jeremiah 
was to leave. Here a little Indian boy and a dog were waiting as his 
guides. lie shook my hand, saying “ Good-by, Massa.” We left him 
on the sandy beach, and as w'c shoved off, he stood waving his baud, 
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reiteviiting “ Good-by, Massa.” While making for the centre of the river, 
I saw the old man, with the aid of l\is long staff, scrambling up the steep 
and rugged ravine towards his native savanna and his own wigwam. 
As wc glided dowm the stream, 1 thought of the happy Sabbath, and my 
Indian congregation, and the solemn reflection came over the spirit, 
what effect will tlie thoughts then expressed have upon those untutorc(i 
minds I Shall it be evinced that they were as good seed cast upon rich 
soil, or as the silent ripples which played on the river before me, that 
came and are gone as things that were, but are not ? * * * 

This was a heavenly day, and wc came on swiftly tow'ards my home. 
The evening Avas now advancing, and in a short time the sun would set. 
As he sank beneath the horizon, he thrcAv upwards his beams, which 
shone wi.h peculiar lustre as they marked their outlines upon the clear 
I lue sky. There were several clouds of various sizes and graceful forms 
hung round his setting glory; they caught his beams, and his glory 
lingered. Some were of the blazing red, some of the beauteous azure, 
and others of tlie silvery grey: here some were irradiated with purple 
lines, and there others had their borders fringed with golden light,— 
while beneath all the broad suidace of the smooth and tranquil river 
reflected their refulgence, and shone like burnished silver. Having 
nothing else to occupy my thoughts, 1 began to philosophise or moralise : 
How A'arious and beautiful those clouds ! but they owe all their beauty 
and loA’eliness to the departed sun; and while so lovely, they arc recep¬ 
tacles of water destined to descend in fruitful showers to fmetify the 
earth. Thus should it be with the Christian Church. However 
divided by nation and language ; however various its different aspects 
may be ; whatever rays of divine truth its scattered parts may reflect, 
—whatever of the beauty of holiness may be presented,—all the light 
and all the beauty are borrowed and reflected from the glory of the Sun 
of righteousness, and, like those fructifying clouds, are deslined to water 
and refresh the moral world. * # » * « 

But night came on, and then midnight. It felt cold after the intense 
heat of the day, and I lay for shelter at the bottom of the canoe, but got 
chilled. We arrived at my solitary abode, and while making our way 
up from the river, the air seemed to be teeming with musquitocs and 
sand flies. Not satisfied, upon this occasion, with attacking the ordinary 
parts of the body, they were now experimenting upon eyes, cars, 
nostrils, mouth,,and all, rendering it impossible to breathe without 
inhaling those mimic monsters. The Indians remained wnth me all 
night, and left in the morning. I had symptoms of fever. My servant 
was also attacked, and left me to have himself taken care of elsewhere. 
The fever having suddenly deprived me of strength, and being com¬ 
pletely alone, with a mind confused, and a body weak, and a burning 
brow', 1 lay helpless. Two days and nights passed without one to wet 
my lips. There w'as no residence nearer than a mile, and no messenger 
nigh. But providentially a strange dog, which had attached himself to 
me, came, and although it had no food, never left the house. His 
barking at last brought a poor Africtin to my bedside, to whom I made 
signs for medical aid. This is missionary life. Is it surprising that 
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Lord Byron, impressed by the benevolence of his dog, in contrast with 
the selfishness of man, which he sometimes witnessed, erected a monu¬ 
ment and inscribed an epitaph to the faithlul animal ? Surely the 
strongest proof to the statejiient of Scripture as to man's depravity is 
given by man himself. Here a ii ind of no ordinary faculties, with a 
most vivid imagination and emotions which w'cnt to the depth of being 
—a mind, too, of comprehensive attainments, unwittingly commemorates 
the truth of the sacred record, that the human race are fallen and 
depraved. But 1 am now convalescent, and my reminiscence of the 
visit to Orialla is pleasant. J n the vicissitudes of tins lile, however 
chequered it may be, memory, as well as anticipation, has its magic 
influence. In the form of remorse it can plant our onward path with 
thorns, but with the consciousness of uprightness, in the recollection of 
pleasing scenes, it can make fragrant our path as with roses. 

Let those in quest of health, instead of encountering a long and 
expensive voyage to Europe, take a trip to the upland country of the 
Corentyne—^inhale there the mountain breezes—drink there from the 
limpid spring—pass their Sabbaths with the Indians, and if Uiey have 
any taste for exporting the Christian knowledge, which they have 
imported, there they will have the scope for diffusing it to some good 
effect. If a few of our spirited and wealthy merchants or planters 
would direct their attention to the erection of some neat country villas 
upon the slopes of the beautiful embankments of that part of the river, 
or amidst the undulations surrounding Orialla, perhaps they and their 
families might find it a delightful retreat during a few months of the 
year. Would not this be better than continual delving and plodding 
under the burning suns and amidst the swamps and mephitic effluvia of 
Guiana ? ^No venomous musquitocs — no oft'ensive cockroach or 
poisonous reptile there. Broad and well-drained savannas, two hun¬ 
dred feet above the river—hills and valleys—forests and plains—mimic 
waterfalls and meandering streams—amaranthine bowers and shady 
groves—cool ambrosial breezes—^beautiful prospects of sunny isles and 
distant hills—overhanging precipices and frightful ravines—fruits and 
flowers, in rich variety—^birds of pretty note and gorgeous plumage— 
the sporting fish—the bounding deer, &c.— 

The wandering streams that shine between the bills. 

The OTuts that echo to the tinkling rills. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, * 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

Certainly the Indian had the tact for selecting the most healthy and 
most beautiful parts of the country. 

Yours, until you hear from me, &c. &c., 

William Blood. 
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THE EMIGRANT : A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 

BY W. H. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF ** UECONNOITRINO VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CAl’E 

OF GOOD HOPE, ETC.;” 

H. V. r. OP THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 

Chapter IX. 

“ I will not ask where thou liest now. 

Nor Raze upon the spot: 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 

So 1 behold them not.”—B yron. 

“ What is there in this world tha( exceeds the pangs of a guilty con¬ 
science ? Every revolving minute seems surcliarged with misery ; tlie 
day hurries to its close in a sombre shroud, and the night comes upon 
us loaded with troubles; sleep is at once denied the unhappy wretch, 
and he dozes like a watchful dog, starting ever and anon as his ago¬ 
nised brain conjures up, wdth all its attendant horrors, the approach of 
some direful event. 

“ In this dreadful situation was I, when I was for a period relieved 
by the intervention of fever—during the delirium of which I disclosed 
at once every particular relating to the horrible deed which haunted me 
day, and night. I looked upon myself as a murderer ; I even went so 
far as to contemplate - - but, oh! I dare not think of thpse demoni¬ 

acal thoughts which I then so greedily encouraged. To add to my 
anguish, I received a letter from one upon whom, above all others, 
I had anchored my every hope—and now, having discovered my re¬ 
treat, she—even she, my adorable Clarissa, was amongst—ay, even 
the very first to hurl a dagger into the wounds of a prostrate friend. 
* She had heard all,* she said, * and the suspicion that fell upon me—my 
flight, my mysterious hiding-place, my conduct—all together told her 
but too plainly that the tongue that whispered my guilt breathed no 
lie. She advised me to fly that country whose laws 1 had so outraged, 
or at once acknowledge my crime, and surrender myself to the offended 
justice of the land,* 

Rendered furious by such ingratitude on the part of one, above all 
others, 1 --” Here the feelings of the speaker were unable to con¬ 

tinue the narrative; he held his handkerchief to his face, and in an 
instant was in the solitude of his cabin below. 

“ Well, I certainly never heard anything to come up to that !*’ cried 
Mr. Turkey. 

“ It’s a dreadful tale!” was echoed around, as they gazed one upon 
the other, and found that the melancholy youth had departed. 

“It’s one of the toughest yams I ever heard,” said the Captain. 

So he actually either poisoned the fellow, or frightened him to death, 
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that’s certain—one of the two; and they are both bad enough—there’s 
not a pin to choose. 1 ’ve sailed the sea a many years, hut I don’t know 
I ever carried out before—a—a— Well, I’m very sorry for the poor 
fellow—he is but a lad, and it was the man’s own fault trusting him.” 

” Ah, there you are right,” interrupted Mr. Turkey; ‘‘ there. Cap¬ 
tain, you ’re right: I’ve no notion having bones wrenched out of my 
skull by any bungler that chooses to put the corkscrew on them. 
Drawing teeth is an operation some people very much resort to: the 
least cold, pain, throbbing o’ the gums—oh, off* to some old wife, and 
show your valour—out with him! out vrith the tusk, and half your 
jaw! as if one’s teeth, like mushrooms, spring up in one night, and fit 
for plucking in the morning; as one of the poets tells us—Byron, I 
think, ode the-Memory don’t serve—but here it is:— 

‘ Thou, form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, 

Even as the beasts (teeth) that i)erish.’ 

And in the self-same canto, the poet actually recommends ‘ a whetstone 
for the teeth ;’ which to me is confirmation strong, that that illustrious 
defunct bard was entirely of my opine, that a tooth placed in our gums 
by Brovidence should there remain, as a man says when he marries, 

‘ for better, for worseand, in my opinion, it’s a species of sacrilege 
to force the ivories from their proper homes, and unfeelingly tear them 
from the tender and fostering embrace of the affectionate gums. I have 
spoken.” 

“ At all events, Mr. Turkey,” said Mr. Rennie, “ when it is neces¬ 
sary to one’s own comfort to have a tooth extracted, you of course 
would submit? We cannot be restless night after night, and fooj;lless 
day after (^y, for the sake of nursing a vile old stump wdiich is utterly 
useless, and whose room would be better than his conij)any.” 

“ No—no extraction ! not a thought of it, Mr. Rennie, till wc have 
soothed the discontented member by every means in our power—by 
opium, by blisters on the scruff* of our necks and behind our cars—at 
the same time gallons of salts, nitric acid, scoring the gums like pork 
for roasting, and even then not resorting to the screw till you have 
thrust a red-hot poker into the very vitals of the offender. I can con¬ 
ceive anything of a horrible nature, but of all horror of horrors is the 
wrenching out one’s grinders! Oh, thou poor Jew that refused to lend 
King John thy money!—oh, thou hapless son of Isiael!—and a tooth 
of thine—thy invaluable ivory to be dragged from thy miserable jaw, 
one after another, one after another,—thou couldst not endure it—no ! 
lover as thou wast to thy gold—it was not equal to ‘ bone of thy bone,’ 
in thy just estimation of jewellery. No ! no tooth-drawdng—the very 
rack before it. I’d turn a Mussulman to-morrow, rather than lost a 
tooth to-night.” 

” I think,” cried the Captain, ” your remedies are worse than the 
disease. But list—the bell strikes eight, and the Steward telegraphs 
the supper, where wc will find occupation for our respected grinders, 
and over a brimming bowl of punch drink ‘ May we never lose a 
grinder,’ and better success to our unfortunate passenger.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

BY CllAllLES f. ELLERMAN, ESQ., 

AUTUOR OF “tHS AMNESTY; OR, THE DUKE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS;” &C. &C. 

Chapter XV. 

In which it is clearly proved that “ Free Trade” is the origin and main cause 
of the Prosperity of Cuba ; and if applied to England, it would produce the 
same beneficial effects, 

“ Protection is the universal cry 
Of those who leave the poor to starve and die I” 

Chap. I. Rem. of Cuba. 

” Beware I It is not the gregarious crowd who support a system in its day 
of general acceptance that will be remembered, hut the few who fight the 
battle of the old against the new, and thus become the most recent representa¬ 
tives of antiquated error.”— Times, 10th Dec. 1845. 


** Well, my dear sir,” said Mr. Smith to me a few days after his 
adventure with the corpse—“ Well, you almost persuade me to become 
a Free Trader!” * 

By this observation, the reader will perceive that Smith, Peabody, 
and myself had had a long chat upon the horrors of Monopoly and the 
blessings of Free Trade. 'Fhe American, like a sensible man, loudly 
vauBted the laws of that country which scorned to raise a revenue on 
food, and as loudly and vehemently vented his spleen against that 
Government which taxed the food of the people for the sole advantage 
of a privileged class—the aristocracy and landlords. The rulers of 
Great Britain, as a matter of course, came in for the lion’s share in the 
Yankee’s abuse (•w'hich we ought to call honest lashings) ; and Mr. 
Smith would fain have stood up for our noble leeches, had we not 
finally shown him, black upon wdiitc, that those who pique themselves 
upon being the rulers of these realms, plunder the people to the tune of 
many millions yearly, without benefiting them in any manner. 

The subject originated in a digression on the trade of the Havana. 
Mr. Smith had bc*en a Monopolist all his life, without having once con¬ 
sidered the subject; but his visit to Cuba had in a measure enlightened 
liis mind and developed his faculiics. He had mixed witli men who 
had seen much of the world—men who in conversation clearly proved, 
that unfettered or Free Trade tended more in the long-run to benefit a 
country than all the protection or the monopoly the aristocracy could 
invent—a mere trick practised to gull the people and benefit their own 
class. He yielded to the arguments of sensible men, and almost trem- 


• [We wish it to be dihtinctly understood, that in giving insertion to any 
article, we do not necessarily advocate the line of politics or identify ourselves 
with the opinions and theories of our Correspondents.— Editor.] 
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bled when he tliouf^bt of the impending struggle between tlic aristocracy 
and the people of England, lie had heard and read of stubborn rulers, 
he had heard and read of revolutions, and, like all honest men, he 
trembled. Fortunately, he remembered that Reform was the only sure 
preventive of Revolution and Rebellion; and he trusted and hoped from 
,the bottom of his soul, that the mediator betwixt Bliss and Misery 
would enlighten those whose destiny it is to govern nations. 

Reform, it is true, has done much for the people; but Reform has 
not yet so played its part, as to he buried with all the honours due to 
an honest and noble patriot. Reform is still destined to play a noble 
part in England. In Cuba it abolished obnoxious laws ; and one of 
its best actions was to throw open all the ports of the island to Foreign 
Trade. What was the result of this measure ? W'hy, in the space of 
about fifteen years, the trade carried on by vessels under the Spanish 
flag increased nearly fifteen per cent., whilst that under Foreign colours 
augmented to twenty per cent. W'^hat can our English Monopolists say 
to this ? Perhaps they will sneer, and accuse us of partiality ; but we 
advise them to look to the statistics of the trade of that fertile island 
(Cuba), and they will see, to their utter dismay, that, far from ex¬ 
aggerating, our assertions are borne out by figures. 

Everybody knows that Cuba has no gold nor silver mines, although 
the former is sometimes found in the rivulets that take their sources in 
the mountains: on the other hand, there is no island in the West Indies 
whose trade is so prosperous as hers. Our West India Possessions, 
prior to the emancipation of the slaves, were secondary, when compared 
to Cuba, and at that period Free Trade had not opened her ports to 
enterprising foreigners. , 

The history of the trade of the Island of Cuba is highly interesting, 
and tends *lo demonstrate that the prosperity of a country depends 
solely upon the unfettered industry and the commercial activity of its 
inhabitants ; that if the industry and the capital of the people arc 
taxed and rendered subservient to Monopoly or heavy duties, their 
energy and mciins become contracted and lettered. Remove the evil, 
and both the country and the people prosper. Free Trade enabled 
Cuba to send upwards of £2,500,000 to the mother-country between 
the years 1826 and 1836. Can we say the same of any of our Colo¬ 
nies ? W'^e fear it is the reverse with them, and that England has to 
maintain her children, in lieu of her ofi’spring nou*ri&hing her. Our 
mistaken policy was the cause of our losing America; hut time, that 
great solver of the past, the present, and tlie future, Inis clearly proved 
that that loss w'as a blessing; for our trade with America has increased 
to an enormous extent, whilst the burthen of supporting an army and 
its rulers was removed with the Declaration of Independence. 

It may one day be the same with our Canadian Possessions. 

Cuba suft’ered considerably during the war. We captured all the 
vessels met under the Spanish flag, and so efiectually closed the ports 
of that island that their people were almost reduced to a state of starva¬ 
tion ; that is to say, they lacked all the products of Europe consumed 
in the island. But the moment the United States of America declared 
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themselves independent, the authorities of Cuba, heedless of the laws 
which Monolopy had invented and decreed, broke the tablets, and opened 
all their ports to the flags of those nations with whom they were in 
alliance. Brother Jonathan, ever loide awake and ready to go ahead, 
was the first to profit by the advantages thus olFered to the flag which 
bears the stars and stripes, and has contrived to carry on an enormous, 
trade with the island up to this very day. Far from diminishing, the 
commerce between America and Cuba is on the increase, and the greatest 
friendship reigns between the two nations. 

Let not the reader suppose that the prosperity of Cuba was pleasing 
to the mother-country. Alas ! the Monopolists of the principal ports 
of Spain, jealous of the prosperity which the opening of the ports to the 
Americans and other nations had conferred upon Cuba, hastened to 
petition the King and the Ministers to restore the reign of Monopoly, 
and that accursed tyrant was once more set upon his throne. As might 
be expected, misery u'as the consequence! 

But there were Free Traders at the Havana, as persevering and as 
honest as our Cobdens, our Brights, and our Villiers’. They had suf¬ 
ficient penetration to discern all the evils attendant on Frolection, and 
they loudly advocated the abolishment of such obnoxious laws. More 
fortunate than the leaders of our Anti-Corn Iiuw League, Spain, dur¬ 
ing the year 1808, found herself forced to allow the authorities of (’uba 
lo shijl Jor themselves; and then it was that those liberal and noble- 
minded patriots, Don Jose-Pablo Valiente, Don Luis de Las Casas, and 
the celebrated Don Francisco dc Arango, finding themselves unshackled 
and freed from doting and prejudiced Ministers, boldly and wisely 
declared all the ports of the island open. 

From that moment, wealth and prosperity flowed into and reigned 
in Cuba! ** 

Like our own great Cobden, Arango was a true patriot, a disinter¬ 
ested man, w ho ruined himself to insure the prosperity of Cuba. His 
writings, us well as his speeches, show the injustice dnd impolicy of 
Protection, and all his time was spent in trying to convince his fellow- 
countrymen and the world at large of the folly of restricting trade. 
This theory, not a speculative nor a delusory one, wdll triumph in the 
t:nd, for the principles of Free Trade arc daily gaining ground, and 
enlisting fresh and numerous disciples. It has been a hard struggle, 
but Reason must, and will triumph in the long-run.* 

Jjike that Monopoly which has been so long su-stained and fought 
for by our landed proprietors and place-hunters, and w'hich a bad har¬ 
vest and rotten potatoes have in a measure tended to overthrow in 
England after three years’ struggle and agitation on the jiart of Free 
Traders, it required all the tact and talent of the liberal-minded Count 
dc Villanueva to counteract and crush the heartless, selfish intrigues of 
those w'ho vainly endeavoured to blind the nation as to the imaginary 
benefits secured by Protection, History is there to prove, how the 

* 'I'iiis was written u few days prior to the unexpected announccnient in 
The Times which rang the knell of the Corn Laws. 
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fount’s laudable efforts stirred up the hatred of the merchants of Ca¬ 
di;?, who monopolised the trade, to the ruin of the Colonics. The 
description of their coalition is highly interesting; and he even goes so 
far as to state, that they would willingly have sacrificed him and his 
liberal coadjutors to their fury and vengeance. It may be Iruhj said 
of Monopolists in general, that they would willingly “ fire their neigh¬ 
bour’s house to roast their own eggs.” 

What will our Monopolist readers say to the following declaration of 
Don Josc-Pablo Valiente ? Let them bear in mind that these senti¬ 
ments were spoken as far back as 1814, and were laid before the 
Congress held at Vienna by the Spanish Minister. 

“ We cannot,” says he, “ close our eyes to the essential changes of 
the times and of circumstances; the result of such an error would 
spread utter dismay in the Colonies, and be followed by the most 
dreadful consequences. I repeat, that such laws appertain exclusively 
to times gone by; and he who would impose them at this period, con¬ 
spires to damp the happiness of the inhabitants, and crush their jiro- 
spects and their liberty—filling them with disgusts which never fail to 
drive them to acts of despair. No policy can be more baneful than 
the one which forces a certain class of men to consider themselves as 
a despised sect, and submit to laws which tend to oppress, impoverish, 
and ruin them.” 

We ask again, what will the Monopolists and bread-taxers of Eng¬ 
land think of such sentiments as these ? Yet they emanated from the 
counsellor of a despotic monarch, whose advisers generally lean to¬ 
wards tyranny and oppression. If such libei’al ideas as those expressed 
by Valiente at the commencement of this century were listened to and 
carried ii^to effect, how much more ought our rulers, who pcrh.ips 
have not taken the prosperity of Cuba into consideration, though they 
have an eye fixed upon the commerce of the Colonics of our neigh¬ 
bours—how much more ought they to have profited by the example 
set by Cuba, especially as the trial has been crowned with complete 
success ! Ever since the day that Cuba was enabled, unfettered and 
unshackled, to exchange her rich products for those of other countries, 
her trade has yearly been on the increase—her harbours are visited and 
crowded with ships bearing the flags of all Powers, which, thanks to 
the blessings of Peace and the reign of Reason, exchange their com¬ 
modities for sugar, coffee, and other articles; whilst the intercourse of 
so many people cements the bonds of friendship, and makes them all 
Cosmopolites. 

It is surprising that Monopoly has had so long a reign, the more 
especially as it only benefits a few to the detriment of millions. The 
great opponents to the Free Trade in Cuba were a feio merchants of 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Bilboa, and Santander, who derived large profits, 
having the whole of the trade in their hands. As a matter of course, 
the people were the victims, paying through the nose for the necessaries 
of life, whilst the gains of the importers were estimated at from 200 to 
400 per cent.: as a matter of course, they were Monopolists, and 
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loudly clamoured for Protective Duties, Had these duties iu a mea¬ 
sure benefited the country, the tax might have been supportable in a 
certain degree ; but the Colonists could not shut their eyes to the 
monstrosity of a Monopoly which impoverished the mass, and enriched 
a few privileged ones. 

We have already stated that Cuba sent upwards of £2,500,000 ster¬ 
ling to Spain between 1825 and 1835—an enormous sum for a Colony 
almost in a state of infancy, for even now her resources are not half 
developed. Between the years 1835 and 1838, Cuba paid £2,681,000 
to the mother-country out of £3,426,000 sterling raised by taxation, 
independent of £2,800,000 which were levied on the productions of 
the island—which immense sum was spent in refitting and equipping 
the fleet. Thus we find, that so soon as the blessings of Fuek Trade 
were bestowed upon Cuba, she was enabled to aid—nay, support and 
prevent the mother-country from being gazetted among the list of 
bankrupts. Let the rulers of Great Britain take a leaf out of the book 
of Don Jose-Pablo Valiente, and thev will find that bv reducing the 
duties by one-half upon certain articles, the consumption will increase 
threefold, and augment the revenue in proportion. When the duty 
upon sugar was lowered, the consumption began to increase in propor¬ 
tion as the article became cheaper. Suppose the duties now in force 
upon tea, sugar, coffee, wine, and fruit were to be subjected to a further 
reduction—it will stand to reason that many who are now prevented 
from enjoying articles considered as luxuries with us, but which are 
in reality necessaries to the country which produces them, will readily 
come forward, and by doubling—nay, trebling the consumption, the 
revenue will increase. If there be a Monopolist who doubts our 
assertion, we refer him to the Rule of Three, backed by Multiplication, 

"Were the Spanish Government to reduce the import duties in Cuba, 
the trade with that island would naturally augment tenfold, and its 
exports increase in proportion. But the rulers of Spain and her Colo¬ 
nies are guilty of the same error as that which has ever marked the 
policy of our Statesmen. They imagined that high protective duties 
were indispensable for the maintenance of a State h'Jrthened with 
lavish It/-paid servants; and by imposing them, they crampud the re¬ 
sources of the country, and impoverished the people. The capital 
impeachment now laid by Free Trade against Monopoly at this pre¬ 
sent moment engrosses the minds of all men. Europe, Asia, and Ame¬ 
rica have their eyes fixed upon the accused and accusers, anxiously 
awaiting the decision of the jury. Who can doubt but that a verdict 
will be given in favour of Free Trade ? 

Monopolists, one word more and we have done. Is there one 
amongst your once-powerful body who can honestly lay his hand upon 
his heart and say, it is just and lawful to tax the food of the people 
for our own sole individual benefit ? Perchance you calm your con¬ 
sciences by the thought, that your incomes, though wrongfully acquired, 
are well spent, and enrich the tradesmen, servants, and others depen¬ 
dent upon your expenditure. But if you are not yourselves alive to 
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the fallacy—nay, absurdity of such self-delusion, say, •privileged classes, 
how would you treat the petition of a score of individuals who should 
seriously propose to Parliament, that with a view of improving trade 
and benefiting the industrious classes at large, a million sterling per 
annum should henceforward be placed at the disposal of each humble 
and disinterested petitioner? The effrontery and absurdity of such a 
proposal must strike every one, and yet in principle it is identical W'ith 
the present laws of Protection. 

What can be more unjust, uncharitable, and, we wi'l add, un¬ 
christian, than to tax the food of the Poor ? It is a monstrous, 
revolting laAV, wrliich prevents the poor man from filling his belly wdth 
the food that has been given to him by the Omnipotent. It is mighty 
fine for a well-fed royal duke to say, when a country is threatened with 
famine, that “ he can see no symptoms of distress.” Of course not— 

“ What cares the lord or squire for those who pine 
In wretchedness, provided he can dine— 

Have a French cook his palate to caress, 

A meek Swiss valet to airange his dress?” 

It is generous in the extreme for another duke, though not a royal 
one, to recommend a pinch of cuiry-powder dissolved in half-a-pint of 
boiling water, in order to warm and comfort a poor man’s empty stomach. 
Away with such ridiculous—wc should add, such monstrous folly ! 
Yet such sentiments as these emanate from men who occupy high stations 
in our blessed country, and to whom the poor look for succour in the 
hour of adversity. Tliat hour has come; and are the poor to be 
sacrificed because our aristocracy are selfish—because they have the 
means of jirocuring that which their tenants are dying for ? Mapy, 
come up, my lords; the day has arrived when your lordships must 
pull in yoi4 horns. The Sliding Scale has proved a failure; Pro¬ 
tection is looked upon as a bugbear ; th; finger of scorn is pointed 
against Monopoly; Political Economy has opened the eyes of the 
nation, and men are no longer to he blinded with the fallacious cry, 
that Protection is absolutely necessary to enable the English farmqr to 
grow corn: that theory is worn thread-hare, and Class-interest cannot 
stay the torrent. 

Be forewarned, Landed Proprietors. The occupants of your farms— 
that hold and industrious yeomanry, whose merits you vaunt in your 
after-dinner speeches, whose sympathy you fancy your|elves to possess, 
and whom you expect to side with you in the mighty struggle against 
the masses—yea, the very occupants of your farms begin to perceive 
the hollowness and selfishness of your professions. Have you ever 
dreamed, on your dowmy couches, that tney might one day become the 
owners of the broad acres they now till as your tenants-at-will ? 
We recommend you, ere it he too late, to change your mad career, and 
treat and look upon them as friends and brothers, or else they will, in 
their turn, treat you as they would their bitterest enemies. ’Tis not 
the people, or its dregs, whom you despise, that alone clamour for a 
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repeal of obnoxious and tyrannical laws. Look to tlio list of the 
champions of Free Trade, and your lordships will find among the 
host some of the most influential of your own class, backed by our 
merchant princes, City Croesuses, manufacturers, and tradesmen. ’Tis 
not a motley crew of street' or chimney sweepers, who clamour for a 
repeal of duty ; 'tis the wealth and industry of the land, who blush to 
think that they live in an age when men are base and treacheroils 
enough to render bread unpurchasekblc to millions of their countrymen. 
A law may work well for a lustre or two,—that term expired, in lieu 
of benefiting a country it acts as a bane: this discovered, it should be 
abolished. 

We shall conclude with an appropriate quotation from our first 
chapter, wherein we deprecated Protective Laws, and all that pertains 
to that fiend. Monopoly. 

“ Presuming man ! Know thou 'twas Heaven’s decree. 

That nations should on |ach dependent be; 

What the one lacks, the other should supply; 

The bonds of Thade are Concord's surest tic! 

If Britons could but once united be. 

Corn, and every Trade —might then be Free!!” 

These were the arguments which induced Mr. Smith to become a 
Free Trader. Let us hope that he will have many imitators! ! 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 

The CoAi.-l'iELDs or China. —It is probable that coal was discovered, and 
was in connuoii use in China, long before it >vas known in the Western world. 
It is mentioned by a noble traveller of the thirteenth century as a!)Ounding 
throughout the whole province of Cathay, of W’hich Pekin is the capital, “where 
certain black, stones are dii^ out of the mountains, which stones burn when 
kindled, and keep alive for a loiif? time, and are used by many persons, notwith¬ 
standing the abundance of wood.” 

Among the people of Pekin, tlirce kinds are in use ;— 

1. That employed by tlie blacksmiths. It yields more Harae than the other 
qualities; it is more fierce, but is subject to decrepitate in tiic fire: on wiiich 
account, probably, tlie blacksmiths use it pounded in iiiinutc pai tides. 

2. A harder and stronger coal used for culinary jiui'imscs, giving out more 
flame than the otlier sorts so employed; it is less quickly consumed, and leaves 
a residuiiui of grey ashes. Tlieie are several gradations of these. The best are 
bard to break, of a fine giain, a deep black colour, soiling the hands less than 
the others. It is sonietiines sufliciently silicious to give fire with steel. Others 
arc of a very coarse grain, are easily bioken, and make a bright fire, leaving a 
reddish ash. Another species crackles or decrepitates when first placed on the 
fire; and falls down, almost entirely, in scales, which close the passage of the 
air, and stifle the fire. 

3. A soft, feebly-burning coal, giving out less beat than Ihc'second class ; con¬ 
suming more quickly, it b. ^aks with greater facility, and in general is of deeper 
black than the sorts previously mentioned. It i« commonly tliis description 
which, being mixed with coal dust and a fourtii part of clay, is employed to fqrm 
an nrtilicial and economical fuel. This being inonlded in the form of bricks and 
balls, is sold iS the shops of Pekin. Waggon loads of coal dust are brought to 
that city for this sole purpose. 

The coal merchants have also an intermediate quality between the classes two 
and three. 

The following is the mode of Mining Coal in China:—It might be expected 
that in China, where most of the practical arts have, from time immemorial, 
been carried on with all the pcrsevcrauce of that iudustiious peojile, the opera¬ 
tions of mining coal would he conducted with some regard to science, in 
relation to sinking, druiuiiig, and extraction. We have, however,'good authority, 
especially in regard U> tlie environs of Pckiii, for statisig that the process is still 
in a very imperfect state. Machinery there to lighten labour is unknown. 
They have not even an idea of the pumps, indispensable to iltaw off the water. 
If local circumstances allow, they cut drainage galleries; if not, they abandon 
the work whenever the inundation has gained too fur upon them. The mattock 
and shovel, the pick and the hammer, arc the mining instruments; the only 
ones, in fict, which the Chinese employ in wonting the coal. The water of the 
mine is emptied by the slow process of filling small casks, which are brought up 
to the surface by manual labour. Vertical shafts arc not used. In working 
horizontal coal seams, the timber is expensive, and the materials cost two copecs 
per pound, equal to eight dollars fifty cents per ton ; English wood being sold by 
weight in China. 

The coals, when mined, are put into baskets, and drawn upon sledges, which 
81*0 raised to the surface by manual strength. Each basket contains about three 
pounds of coal, and one man can raise about eight baskets in a day. Thie ii 
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(■quivaleiit Id 1,032 Rusaiaii pouiiiU, or to 12 cwt. English, per day. Tlie iiiiiiera’ 
wages uie ut the rate of 30 eoppcs a basket, which la equal to 240 copeca (cupper 
curreijcjk) or 46 cents of United Slates ciiirency per day, being 76 cents U. S. 
per ton, 

Piice-s at Pekin.—At the pit’s mouth, this coal i>s sold for 60 copecs per lb., 
::=4 dollars 63 cents per ton of 20 cwt. It is then conveyed on the baidts of mules 
tiijough the tnounlains, and thence on camels to Pekin, where the price is 
1| ruble,a tiaiic,=29 cents United States per lb. ; which, if our calculation 
be cjrrcci, is et uil to 11 dollars 60 cents United States, or £2 8a. 6d. per ton of 
2,240 pounds Engl.sh. We perceive, tlierefore, that the best of fuel is expensive 
at Pekin, and tiicnce the necessity for resorting to artificial compounds and 
substitutes. 

There is, however, a sort of coal sold in that city at much lower price, particu¬ 
larly when it is mixed with one-half of coal dust. This coal, in 1840, sold for 
1 ruble per pound, which is at the rate of 7 dollars 75 cents, equal to £1 12s. 3d. 
per ton. It is of indifferent quality, however, giving uut but little heat, and is 
quickly consumed. 

The compound fuel, consisting of coal dust and clay, is still prepared after the 
moile described by the missionaries last century, but its use is chiefly confined to 
the indigent classes. 


A Day in the Swamp. —We do not know any spot in Melbourne wlrerc a day 
can be passed more profitably than in examining the various manufactories which 
are situated in tin; Swamp, on the banks of the Yarra. There we have a little 
busy woild, abuot which the general reader knows almost nothing. We passed a 
couple 111 hours verj pleasautl) the other da} in looking into the various establish- 
murts, aii'.l for the iufoimatiu.i of our readers we give a short sketch of the cun- 
tcuis of t'.iesc low ding}-coloured huildiugs, which the traveller sees in sailing 
along I lie Yarra. Tin: drst which deserve notice are the Boiling Down Estah- 
lisliinents. Messrs. Watson and Wigiit were the first in the Port Phillip District 
to commence a boiling-down estaliiislunetit, and this, too, at a time wlien onr 
settlers were almost o\crwlieliiietl with disasters; indeed, their meltrig vats saved 
many from the insolvent couil and ruin. Messrs. Watson and Wight were 
general inerchunts, and indeed still continue in trade, but they have now must 
e.vtensivc picmises in the Swamp, wliicli would repay the trouble of a visit. Tlie 
tiist time the writer visited tlieir establishment, it was upon a iiiuitcd scale, but 
now it is almost a little town. In addition to melting down, these gentlemen are 
tanneis, meat ciireis, i&c.; they feed pigs with the refuse of the boilers ; manufac¬ 
ture different k'lnls of oil, cure hides, and have an extensive cuupeiing estab¬ 
lishment. They liave about hfty men at work, and se\eral maguihcenl horses; 
we obsciwed aiiout hfty or eighty victims in the shape of tine bullocks standing 
ready ; tlic} arc diiven into the slaughter-house singly, and there killed: we were 
astonished t > sec th • case with which this operation was performed ;—a man with 
a sharp spear hits the animal in tlie back of the head between the spine and the 
skull, the animal drops down dead, and it is skinned and cut up. The boilers 
are of great extent, and capable of rendering a large quantity of tallow, which is 
of snpciior quality. We visited a kiln for drying hnms, and we believe the hams 
cured now in this colon} aie equal to any which come from England. We be¬ 
lieve the proprictois have been remarkably successful in all their transactions, but 
not more so tliau their enterjirising spit it deserves; at the same time it is lament¬ 
able to see persons who have conferred benefits by their inventions too often 
unfortunate and lingering in obscurity, and we are happy that in this instance 
enterprise and worth have had their reward. Not far from Messrs. Watson and 
Wight's establishment, is that erected by Messrs Brodie and Cruikshank, which 
at a distance has a picturesque appearance ; it has a long range of buildings on the 
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banks of the river, and a huge yard, enclosed, and raugf^s of covered sheds on every 
side: this establishment, which is under the inanagiMuenr of Mr. Allan, is upon 
an extensive scale ; it is, however, merely for boiling down. There aie two other 
boiling estahlishmeuts, one at the junction of the Salt Water River, which belongs 
to Mr. Raleigh ; the other is further up, and now belongs to Mr. Kissock, the cattle 
broker. In the Swamp are two candle works, and soap uiuuufactoiics; one belongs 
4o James Jackson, Es tiic merchant; the other to Mr. Sawyer, the grocer. Soap 
of a very hue quality is manufactured at Mr. Jacason’s CBtahlishiiient, which must 
outdo all foreign competiliou. Mr. Sawy cr's inanufaclory has been hut just erected, 
and we have not seen any of his soap. There are two or three large tanyards, and 
several slaughtering houses, all of which interested us, and we were much pleased 
with inspecting this little colony entiiely devoted to money-making pursuits.-— 
Port Phillip Gazette, April 30. 


Census of tub city of Agba. —We have been politely favoured with the sight 
of a tabular census of the city of Agra and its environs in 1844-45. It has been 
prepared under the orders of our zealous Magistrate, and considerable care, labour, 
and method must have been bestowed upon it. Tiiis census, we learn, was 
formed by an employed agent who took Mohulla by Mohulla, at first counting 
each house, aud then inquiring of the master of it as to the number of inhabit- 
anis it contained. The agent was assisted by the chowkeedars and sweepers of 
each Mohulla, the better to secure accuracy, and the strictest civility was enjoined. 
Any one refusing to state the number of persons residing in bis house was not 
coerced in any way, but was invariably told that the Sircar had no other object 
in view except anxiety to form a correct census. No pertinacity or resistance 
was evinced by the people. Tiie agent, being himself a resident of th s city, was 
w'ell known as a quiet, inoffensive man. In his inquiries he received no assist¬ 
ance from the Government Police, this being purposely and wisely avoided. As 
the agent gave in his papers of each Mohulla they were tested by the Tehseeldar 
of Huzoor Tehseel, and when pronounced correct by him were subjected to. the 
scrutiny of the Cotwal; very few discrepancies were discovered. The preparation 
of the statement before us occupied, we understand, about 7 months, and no dis¬ 
tinction is made in the reckoning between adults and children. In the city of 
Agra there are 68 Mohullas. The most populous neighbourhood is that of Nye- 
kee Muudee, which contains 7,890 ranks, while Turpoleea numbers only 16 inha¬ 
bitants. The following is a brief abstract of the ample stuteiiieut we are noticing: 


Number of houses of Hindoos in the 68 Mohullas of tradespeople 
Uitto ditto, of others, ...... 

Ditto ditto, Mussulmans, of tradespeople .... 
Ditto ditto, of others ...... 


Grand total of houses 

Number of inhabitants in the 68 Mohullas, Hindoos. Of tradespeopli 
Ditto ditto, of others ...... 


Ditto Mussulmans, of tradespeople 
Ditto ditto, of others 


. 3727 
. 7123 

- 10850 

• ■>. 10 

4477 

. 15327 

. 17777 
. 35655 


53432 

. 11515 
. 12137 


23652 


. 77084 


Grand total of inhabitants 
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sions is as follows 

Gold and Silversmiths 960 

Blacksmiths and Ironmongers . . . . .1171 

Braziers .......... 358 

Cutlers and Burnishers ........ 72 

Carpenters .......... 1058 

Tiukcrs .......... 89 

Cobblers, Shoemakers, and Curriers 1538 

Painters .......... 158 

Workers in Glass or Glaziers ....... 21 

Oilmen .......... 580 

Firework Makers ......... 50 

Choorewsllas ......... 195 

Gold and Silver Lace Makers and Wire Drawers .... 214 

Bakers and Cooks ......... 284 

Butchers . . . . . . . .' . . 933 

Tailors .......... 1271 

Weavers .......... 7133 

Cotton Teazers ......... 341 

Watch Makers ......... 6 

Saddlers .......... 44 

Barbers .......... 1357 

Washermen ......... 1205 

Women of Ill Fame.1176 

Eunuchs .......... 43 

Bunneas, Shopkeepers, and Cloth Merchants ..... 14046 

Farriers . . . . . . . . . . 71 

Shawl menders ......... 94 

Workers in silk ......... 640 

Nyohabands . . . . . . . .161 

Draftsmen and Miniature painters . . . ... . 131 

Thread makers ......... 37 

Potters .......... 1193 

Chintz Printers ......... 386 

^ers .......... 645 

Masons and stone cutters ........ 1781 

Bamboo Basket makers ........ 725 

Paper makers . . . . . . . . . 35 

Soap makers, Chandlers, &c. ....... 59 

Poulterers .......... 128 

Engravers and Lapidaries ....... 28 

Of all others ....... . . 33,746 

The environs of A^ra, included in the villages on the lands of which they 
are built, are divided into 15 Mohullas, and contain a population 
Of Hindoos, being tradespeople ...... 1128 

Others ....... 2566 


Total . 3694 

Qf Mussulmans, being tradespeople 452 

Others . 1370 


1822 

Total . 5516 


The grand total of inhabitants in Agra and its suburbs is 103,572 souls, which 
is immense. The excess of Hindoos over Mussulmans is 8245. The inhabitants 
of bungalows, round about the city, i. e. gentlemen’s servants and their families 
residing in their compounds, are not included in this census; they may be reck¬ 
oned at about 3000 souls; neither are the inhabitants of bazars and villages in 
Military Cantonments.— A^ra rkhiar, 8ept. 24. 
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Important to Manacrm of Scoar Estates.- and Veate's patetU 
Sugar Pan*. —In. the manufacture of what ia tcimeil MuscoTado sugar, by the 
ordinary mode of concentrating the canc juice, viz,, b' i ing in open pans or 
coppeis, a most important consideration is, rapid evaporalion\ not only as respects 
the quality of the sugar, but also as icgardsthc ecoiiuriiy of fuel, labour, and time. 

The Sugar Pans recently patented by Mr. R. B. Puibrick, Engineer, of Ton- 
bridge, Kent, have for one of their objects the uttainmeiU of llii.s great desider¬ 
atum ; but they also possess some other peculiar advantages equally important, 
which may be briefly stated as follows. 

Ist.—These pans present to the immediate action of the iiie, an amount of 
available surface as compared with that of the common pans, of the most approved 
form, and oceupying the like space, in the propoition of about 8 to 5 in favour of 
the former. 

2nd.— That surface is disposed in a much more suitable manner for the 
economising of heat; for whilst the one is altogether inclined (more or less) to a 
vertical, the other maintains to a very considerable extent the horizontal position, 
which, it is well known, is the most efficient condition of healing surface that 
can be obtained, and moreover, it is unbroken by the intervention of any of those 
expensive and worse than useless masses of brickwork which connect the common 
pans. The junction of the patent pane being effected by screw-bolts, they can 
be easily and speedily removed and replaced, and that without disturbing any of 
the brickwork. 

3rdly.—The facility and trifling expense of setting the patent pans, in compa¬ 
rison with that of the common ones, are points demanding especial notice. No¬ 
thing more is required fur closing in the flues of tiie funner than an upright straight 
wall of common brickwork beneath the lims along each side of the row of large 
pans, and the same with the addition of a partition wall between them (where 
two are used) for hanging the “ Teaches.” Thedifliculiy and expense of closing 
in the flues around the common pans, and the great liability of tlie arches betw’een 
them giving way, arc mattei's of serious notoriety. Such accidents arc by no means 
of unfrequent occurience, and the loss, in a variety of wmjs, sustained thereby, 
very considerably augments ^he ordinary heavy expenses necessarily attending 
the setting agd resetting of this description of sugar pan. 

ithly.—Besides doing away with these arches, and the many consequent evils 
inherent in their adoption, tlie raterit Sugar Fans dispense also with those other 
equally barbarous and expensive a ljuncts, “ Filitig” and “ Leading." 

Stilly.—These pans admit of being made of wrought iioii, which is more suitable 
for transporting to long distances, less liable to fracture, and mure easily repaired 
than cast iron. 

It is scarcely necessary to add another word to point out the superior claims of 
the Falcut Sugar Pans o\er those in common use, as it is conceived that by 
comparing the two sketclics, any one at all acquainted with the subject will at 
once distinguish and appreciate the relative merits of the two systems. 

From the Commissioner of Patents' Report to Congress. — January, 1845.—“ I 
visited in New York the sugar works of Messrs. Tyler and Mapes, which establish¬ 
ment has adopted the new process of sug ir making iuveuted by Professor Mapes. 
By this process they manufacture from 15,000 to 20,0001bs. of sugar per diem from 
common West India molasses, and generally of a quality superior to that made 
from the cane in Louisiana. They often use molasses which have become sour 
with good effect. I saw also the new evaporator, invented by Professor Mapes, 
at a sugar house in Vandam-stieet. This evaporator is of a small size, something 
less than five feet square and twelie inches deep. It was charged with a solution 
of sugar (say 125 gallons) at 30 degs. Reaum., and commenced boiling rapidly 
in less than 30 seconds from the time of turning on the steam. This pan will 
reduce sufficient of such liquor (taken lukewarm) to the proof or sugar point in 
15 minutes to make l,0001bB. of sugar, and this, as the proprietor informed me, 
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of a quality far superior to that uhicli he wna enabled to make by the usual 
process. Indeed so rapid is its action, that the same quality of sugar which 
required 12 hours for its manipulatiuu is now furnished with ease in three hours, 
gmng a large yield and of a better quality. As Professor Mapes is now taking 
patents in this country and abroad for this evaporator and a new filter, and some 
other improvements connected with sugar refining, I cannot with propriety de¬ 
scribe his machines; but, from what I saw, they are calculated to produce a great 
change in the whole system of sugar making in Louisiana and the West India 
Islands ; the largest evaporating 1,000 gallons, or more, of water per hour, and 
the smallest (such as described above) 230 or 250 gallons per hour.” 

We have been permitted to publish the following note, which will he found 
interesting to the cultivators of sugar estates. The machine which Mr.Hampden, 
M.P. alludes to is a new invention, for which the inventor has obtained a patent; 
and we understand it is considered superior to the Yaciiutn Pan lately found so 
valuable in the boiling of sugar, and is said to be cheaper : 

“My dear M'Chlcry, 

“ I availed myself of your introduction to Mr. Gadesden, wlio politely afforded 
me every facility in investigating the merits of his patent. Tlie result of my 
observation and inquiries was eompietcly satisfactory. I believe tlie apparatus 
will accomplish all that is und<-rl;iken for it, well. The absence of ebullition in 
the liquor, suggests tlie idea of a very slow and tedious process, and I i a\e heard 
this objection alleged against the plan ; but all those who understauii that the 
very priuci])le of the iiiiprovemeiit consists in evaporating at a low tein])ciatuiT, 
know that this is only a deception of the eye. 

“ I can give no better proof of the high opinion I have formed of Mr.Gatlesden’s 
pan than by ordering one for iny estate in Barbados, and having advised the 
Directors of the Dhohah (!!oiupaiiy in India to order two for our factories. 

“ Yours, vei v truly, 

“July 11th, 1845. “ K. Hampuen.” 

“Michael M'Chleiy, Esq.’’ 

‘^Loudon, 15tli July, 1845. 

“ I have been twice to the lefinery of Messrs. Gadesden and \V%iiiright, and 
saw Gadesden and Evans’ Tcaehe in operation yesterday. It has been much 
simplified—no medium is now used—and sugar is made hj it at 180 degrees of 
heat, and the same result is rbtained as by the Vacuum Pan ; hut 1 think it 
cannot be used without a separate engine of about 3 horse power to turn the 
wheel. Many gentlemen interested in sugar estates were present, amongst whom 
were Colonel Short and Mr. C. Mnrryat. The cost of the pan is £100 sterling, 
without the engine, which they offer to furnish without a boiler for £30 to £40 
sterling.” 

“ There is a French Clicniist heie who discolours sugar after it has been put in 
the cask, making black sugar perfectly white, with a loss of only 4 per cent, in 
weight, and at an ei.pense of ten-pence per cvvt. This is quite a new thing—no 
one knows the secret. ’I'lie experiment was made Inst week at the refinery of 
Messrs. Gadesden and Waitiright, and samples of the sugar were shown me. 
This will do away entiiely with the present difficult and expensive process of 
bleaching and filtering through bullock’s blood and animal charcoal. Yer) few 
persons know of th s as yet, and parties interested were not pleased at my having 
been made aware that such a thing was possible, as the inventor had nut yet got 
his patent.” 

We copy from the Weekly Bulletin of the Havana the following statem uit of 
the result of an experiment made to augment the product of the cane. 

“ We have just been informed that on the works of San Geronimo (Fenix), 
situated in that jurisdiction, the following experiment has been made. A suffici- 
eut quantity of sugar canes were ground so as to yield liquor to fill two pans. 
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The megaas was then gathered together, and suffered to steep in water so hot, 
that the hand can be borne in it without inconvenience, and after a wlnle the 
megasB was reground: the eaiies yielded two pans of liquor, and the niegass one ; 
the liquor from the canes yicliled 18 loaves, and that from the megass 10 iua\eN 
of equal size. From all this it must be inferred that the canes rc-giound in tliis 
manner will yield 15 per cent, more than they did formerly. 

"A manufactory which formerly yielded 10,000 loaves of migar will produce 1 a,000 
and pi'obahly more with the same quantity and quality of canes. 

“ This extraordinaiy process will con pensale for the great depreciaiMni of sugur, 
a commodity which has been until now the great source of ourmalili. The 
expense necessary to insuie the aggiugate will be moderate in i ison to tin* 

benefit; a mill-house to grind the megass, a shed coiitaiTiiiig the i to heat the 
water for steeping, are more or less tlu* means necessary. 

“ For the present we do no more than refer to the ixperiment according to the 
statement received from one of the neighbour, a rational and honourable planici. 
If we hurry this notice to the press, it is considering the importance of the subjc-i t. 

“ The French chemists (the best in the world) have long since established the 
fact, that the sugar cane contains a very large portion of snccharine matter 
after having been passed between the mill rollers : that siirh is the case is proveil 
from the simple fact that megass is the most inflammable fuel wide i cun be pro¬ 
cured ; it is not improbable that the sacehaiine matter nhicli lenuiins in the cane 
after it has been ground is richer than that which has been pi-e\iuiisly extracted, 
and if so, it would adhere with greater tenacity to the fibres, and tlie subsequent 
steeping of the megass in hot water must necessarily soften and separate the 
fibres, and render the extraction of the residue of the sweets much easier. If 
the quantity of extra sugar ydelded W'as in the ratio of 10 to IH, then it is evidently 
a clear gain of more than 50 per cent., and not 15, as stated. There is one point, 
however, which deserves serious consideration, and which trial alone can solve, 
and that is, wdiethur the megass be tit for fuel after the whole of the saccharine 
matter is extracted ; we doubt it,—we do not think it would afford the intense 
heat necessary to granulate sugar; presuming even this should be the case, it 
does not lessen the value of the plan, if the account given be correct, for, in our 
opinion, th^megass should be consigned to the cattle pens, to increase the quan¬ 
tity of manure, and coals or wood might be substituted. We may be told that wood 
is out of the question, that most of the Islands can scarcely furnish sufficient 
for their ordinary domestic wants, and that to import coals would not pay; but 
every estate has waste lands which, if ]daiited in bamboos, would aflbrd au abun¬ 
dant supply of good fuel at a very trifling cost. It would, however, pay well to 
import coals for the purpose, for one ton of eoals will boil two tons of sugar; but 
if it only boiled one, it would pay handsomely, for it should be borne in mind, 
that the surplus sugar is clear gain, except the labour and fuel. We trust that the 
planters will be up and doing ; for if they would give a fair trial to modem 
improvements, and call science to their aid, then the West Indies would again 
flourish.*’ • 
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Bj the Express mail wp are pul in pos- 
(■eis on to-day, as we arc poiutr to press, 
oi' ilaics fiotn Bomlia\ to tlic 1st iiist. 
and Madras aud Calcutta to the 22nd 
Nuveiiiher. The ncns is impoi taut. 
The prospect of a cullisiou hciween the 
lintisli and SiUli tioops nas becoiiiin^ 
eii'r\ day more iinmiuciit. The latter 
had already comnieuteil tln-ir inureh 
towards the S' tlej, with the view of 
rpj)ellinw the antieijiiited ajrgrcssion. 
itlc'antinie stioug measures of dcl'enee 
had been atlopted at I'erozepore, and 
as Sir Ileuiy llardinge has upwards of 
50,000 troops at his disposal, any at¬ 
tempt oil the part of the enemy to 
prccip'tatc hostilities can harillj fail to 
he attended by their overwbebnuig 
defeat. 

The most interesting il.-ni of iiilc'lli- 
genre from Scinde is of the estahlish- 
ineiit of an association for eiillpeliiig 
information res[iceting the natuial his¬ 
tory, aiiliquities, slatisiies, dialects, &c. 
of that and the neighbouring eouiitnes. 

'J’he only local mailer of any degree 
of home inteiest is the pi-oniulgalinn, 
by the Council of Education, of a jilan 
for a Calcutta University, founded on 
the inoiiel of that of London. Accord¬ 
ing to the piihlislied seheinc the uni- 
veisity is intended to be a body corpo¬ 
rate, vvitli a chancellor, vice-chaneellor, 
and ftdlows, all of vtdiom will be inora- 
bers or servants of the tiovernment. 

'J’lic Goverrniieut has lecenlly foumled 
a college at Kishnaghnr. about sixty- 
miles from Calcutta. It is to bo con¬ 
ducted precisely on the same plan as 
the Ilinilori college heie. Captain 1). 
L. llieburdson has been appointed 
Pili.e.pal of the insiiPitii'ri. 

The Great Indian 1 < ^linsular Hail- 
vay .—We unticrsland tliat Mr. Chap¬ 
man has again taken his departure from 
Bombay with tiic view of carrying on 


investigations in reference to the Gicat 
Indian Peninsular Railway. He pro¬ 
ceeds as far as Jooneer, and his obser¬ 
vations will be diieeicrl to the gcogva- 
liliical iioculiaiilies of the country be¬ 
tween that place ii'id llic Malssy Gliauf, 
with the vie\, oi eoHecUng data that 
may serve to detcuniiie the important 
quihiion of the point at which the 
niouiitain ascent is to he made. There 
aie many olijt'elions to Kliandiillu, 
arising, we believe, chiefly fiom the 
steepness of the gradients ; and the 
repoits that have been received are 
icprcfiented ns being r,nnneiitly favour¬ 
able to tlic seleefiou of llio Malsay 
Ghaut, Tills Iiill, though higher than 
Khandalla, is approached hy a mode¬ 
rate slope, and the ilesceiit on the 
eastei'u side is said to be so griidonl as 
to he scarcely peieepliblc. The settle- 
menl of this question will have an im¬ 
portant bi’iiiing on another one which 
has lately beer. disenhS«-d, and tlie 
opinions on whieli have exhibited eoii- 
suitrnble diversify—we nii'un tlic local¬ 
ity of the railway tcrniiniis. Some are 
anxious (hat the line should be brought 
to Jtornhay itself, while others arc of 
opinion that it should teiruinate on fho 
main-land. The jiropriety of at oree 
cummeiicing witli the construction of a 
rail us far as Taniiuh, has also received 
some share of rousideration ; not that 
any idea is entertained of deriving im¬ 
mediate profit from such a line, but 
because it must, sooner or later, be 
constructed, if the Company’s projf’ct 
be carried out at all; anil it is thought 
that by bcginiiiiig early, not only will 
further needless loss of lime be pre¬ 
vented, but a sort of school will he 
afforded for the instruction in railway 
masters of the native aitisnns and 
lalmurcrs who will he required for the 
more extended works hereafter. This 
proposition, however, has not yet un¬ 
dergone formal discussion. We ere 
lejoiced to hear that the local govern- 
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n)eut aud i(8 oflU’ials bik\e HtTunlud Mr. 
Chapman every facility in their power 
fur the pruseciitioti of liis imiuiries; 
and we have no doubt that the cunte'y 
and nii'.ibility' of this )>en(luinuii will 
continiip lo recommend him to tiie 
good ofticua of those with whom lie 
comes ill contact, in whafevoi d.reetioii 
he may proceed, or to whatever biaueh 
of the investigation his attention may 
be devoted .—Bomhdy Times, Oct. 25. 

The Daiiisli frigate, Galatea, Captain 
Dille, arrived in Calcutta ii few days 
ago, previous to going down to the 
Nicohars with a view to re-eslablish 
the Danish colony there. A hlghly-elli- 
eient seientitic staiT is attached to her, 
for inquiry into the aoologieal and geo¬ 
logical treasures of that locality. The 
zeal and caieful vigilance with which 
these preparations have been made by 
the Danish G.ivernmcnt for a thorough 
develojniient of the resources of so 
petty and distant a Colony, reflect but 
little Cl edit on the itn|»rovidencc of our 
own authorities in such matters. 

A bank, the prospectus of whieli is 
now in circulation, is about to be 
establislied at the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment of Goa, with a capital of live 
lacks of rupees. 

Sir H. i.'. Montgomery, Bart., and 
F. M. Lewk, Esq., have been ap¬ 
pointed commissioners for receiving 
charge of the settlement of Tranquebar 
from the Danish authurities, by the 
Madras Government. 

The Exports of Indigo fiom Cal¬ 
cutta for the tivehc months ending 
31st October arc as follows, viz.: 

CJievts Fl. mds. 

To Great Britain . 26,3i)3 !/7,871 

Fiaaee .10.8d.l 

North Araertca. 613 2,24t 

Foreign Kurope . 12 48 

Red Sea, Bombay, and Gulp 1,9G8 6,314 

All other p.iHs. 9 21 

Total. 39,390 142,691 

The Kareen Nee Country, —Several 
■writers in the Calcutta journals have 
advocated our occupation of the Kareen 
Nee country, from an aj'preliensioii that 
its cession to the Burmese would put a 
stop to the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween them and this Province. The 
Kareen Nee country lies to the north¬ 


ward of the Teuasserim province, on 
the western or Burmese side ot the Sal¬ 
ween, the intermediate territory between 
our ijorthern and their sontlicrn boun¬ 
dary being occupied by Shaiis. The 
Red Karens are apparently a half-civil¬ 
ised race, wlio have aways usseited and 
defendod their indepriiileure of all 
around them. The c.oniitiy is bounded 
to the northward and eastward by Shan 
Stales dependent on Ava, It is said 
to piodiice tin in uuliuiitcd abondance, 
not, as in these provinces, collected 
from tlie beds of running streams, but 
ill large masses of tlie ore on the sides 
of the mountains. It is the grand 
source of the timber trade of these 
provinces, and an oiiilct for British 
goods, anil from whieli our commissa¬ 
riat is supplied w'ilii cattle brought 
down by the Shans. Tlie Kaieiis, or 
at least some parties of them, have, ou 
mure occasions than one, ollered to 
place thi'ir conniry under our sway, 
but no attention seems Inilierto to have 
been paid to such oifers. Our occupa¬ 
tion of the country, therefore, will en¬ 
tail but little expense, while the advan¬ 
tages will be indisputably greater than 
wliut we have incidentally alluded to, 
as there is much to engage the atten¬ 
tion of traders .—Mauhuain Chronicle, 
Sept. 10. 

Ceylon. —It is evidently conducive 
to the well-being of any eoloiiy, that 
her articles of export should be as nu¬ 
merous and as various as possible ; for, 
the more channels we may have for the 
eSliix of hei own superfluous products, 
the more avenues will there he ojiened 
to tlic influx of foicign enpital and 
wealth. 

'VVe have long bt'eii conviueed that 
our grce.n isle liad other resomees to 
fall bnek upon, beyond those alibided 
by cinnamon, sugar, tlie cucoa tn c and 
cofleo ; and a Jal’iiu eorresponderit 
has I loiiglit to our knowledge t o ex¬ 
istence of what, tliough it may not, 
perhaps, become a staple coniniodity, 
may must assuredly be made a valuable 
addition, or ratlier m/r/i^a/ncnGtni, to the 
luxuiies and revenues of this Golony. 

We aie infoimed that at Jiill'na large, 
well-coloured and tine-flavoured grapes 
are produced in great abundance twice 
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» year. CousUlering the warm aitd 
equable climate of that place and the 
cheapness of labour, together with the 
simplicity of t‘'e process required in 
the ferriieritatioii of wine, we are much 
surprised that no attempt, or at least no 
attempt on a large scale, has hitherto 
been made to supply Ce\luii with that 
necessary from the produce of her own 
shores. We hear that, some txvo or 
three years ago, a Mr. Ribergh did 
make wine, but was prevented pro¬ 
ceeding with tin- trade by the inter¬ 
ference of the Go^elnment agent, Mr. 
Dyke. This interference was, we sup¬ 
pose, based upon a danse in the Ar¬ 
rack Ordinance, giving the goTerumciit 
agent the power of refusing thepossessinn 
of a still to any one wiio raayinjnre the 
revenue therewith. On these points, 
however, we are not verj well informed, 
and wc shall fed greatly obliged to iVfr. 
Riberg'i, or anj other gentleman w'dl 
acquainted witii the subject or the cir¬ 
cumstances, who will address to us any 
communication lie may be alile to mnke 
relating to ilie cultivalioti of the Jaifna 
grapes.— Ceylon Herald, Oct. 7. 

PiNAX*;, —From private sources we 
learn that Mr. Mackey, of the lirin of 
Messi's. Mackey and Co. of Calcutta, 
has been apjioinled Danish (Consul, and 
that he has been directed by the Danish 
Government to take possession of tlie 
Nicobar Islands, and, moreover, that it 
is intended sending to Tlieressa, the 
most westerly of the gionp, five hun¬ 
dred Chinese to dear the Jungle, &i:.— 
Pinany Gazette, Oct. 18. 

An extensive sanatory hotel, or bun¬ 
galow, IS about to be built on one of 
the Pinting monntnins, for the accom- 
modatiuu of invalids from Cnlc-itta and 
other parts of India.^ 

We hear that several persons have, 
during the week, been visiting Pro¬ 
vince Wellesley in search of land for 
sugar-cane cultivation, and, wc believe, 
there is a probability of a piece of land 
in one of the northern districts of the 
interior being applied for, for the pur¬ 
pose. We hope our information may 
be correct, and we will be happy ii the 
northern divide with the sonihern dis¬ 
tricts the attention of agricultuiisis. 

It is said that Mr. Horsnnin, M.P., 


in connexion with a mercantile tiim of 
this place, is interested in siigur-raiie 
ciiltivalinn here .—Pinany Gazette, 

CHINA. 

We have Hong Kong papers to iin¬ 
sist October. 

G. G. Holdfortli, Esq., has been ap¬ 
pointed Coroner for the Island of Hong 
Kong, pending the receipt of Hi-t 
Majesty's pleasure. 

A. D. Sinibaldo de Mas has been 
appointed Consul-General for Spain in 
(Miina. We are sorry to learn the 
state of this gentleman’s hc.ili'i is such 
as to require his return to Euiope for n 
lime. D. Jose Vincente Jorge is ap 
pointed to the Vice-Consulate of Macao. 

It IS understood that the nritisli and 
American Consuls at Canton liave each 
been negotiating witli tlie Pi'cnineial 
Governor for a removal ot ibe le- 
slraints wliich cuiilinne to be put on 
foreigneiH. At all the otlier free jioits, 
f ire gneis have free ingiess to llie diies 
nr towns within the walls, and are also 
1 > rmitted to walk for a iuasnimble dis¬ 
tance into the country. At Cainou, 
however, the same insolent lesiiii- 
tions which for two bundled years 
liavu been put upon slratigcrs con¬ 
tinue, doubtless with tli9 inteiition of 
d egrading them in the eyes of the native 
population. We cannot report that 
Messrs. Maegregor and Fnrhes, the 
respective Consuls for England and 
America, have succeeded in obtaining 
for foreigners the privilege of entering 
the city and the country in its imme¬ 
diate vicinity. His Excellency Sir 
John Davis has publicly intimated his 
determination to have this privilege 
conceded, and it is therefore believed 
that before the evacuation of Chuson 
by the British troops, it will be ar- 
langed satisfactorily. 

Keying, the celebrated Chinese di¬ 
plomatist, is expected here on a visit 
in the course of next month. It is 
riimnured that his object is the settlement 
of various matters which this Government 
insist upon before they give up the 
island of Chusan, which by the treaty 
reqniies to be abandoned in January. 

It is probable that His Excellency will 
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demand a removal of the restriclioiis 
which the Chinese Iiave j»ut upon na¬ 
tive vessels wishing to visit this har¬ 
bour for the purpose of traffic ; also a 
removal of the restrictions upon the 
Foreign Resident at Canton, and otlier 
sestrictiouB, which there are grounds 
fur believing are put upon foreign trade 
at Foo-chow-foo, It is desirable that 
Chusan continue an open port, and 
HU Excellency will jirobahly press this 
point as strongly as can bo done, with¬ 
out making it an absolute demand. 

A1 Return of the Quantities and Value 
of Merchandise Imported into the Port 
of Shanyhae in 25 British Vessels, of 
6,578 t:>ns, from the Countries arid 
Places undermentioned, duritig the 
Half Year endinj 30<A June, 1843. 
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A Return of the Quantities and Value 
of Merchandise Exported from the 
Port of Shanghae, in 29 'British 
vessels, of 7367 Urns burthen, to the 
Countries and Places undermentioned, 
during the Half Year ending 306A 
June, 1843. 
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'i'be innrlvfts i>f Catitou and Sbaugbae 
.ire glutted with inaiiiifaclured goods, 
especially cotton fabrics, and we fear 
that the mercantile advices by tins mail 
will be of a gloomy and uiisatisfaetory 
nature. Shippers have pressed goods 
upon the market at a rate which eten 
the etiormouHly-incAeased demand will 
aeaicely warrant, and with every desire 
to protect their interest, the ngenl in 
China will be nuable to dis|>ose of 
them at remunerating prices. It is 
estimated that the imports for the cur- 
rcii: year will .amount to three millions 
of pieces of cotton shirting; before the 
treaty tlie import of that staple article 
n ver exceeded Kve hundred and twenty 
thousand pieces. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New Sovth Wales. —Sydney papers 
of the 17th of August describe a batter 
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couditioQ of fttfairs in the Colony, and 
■tate that frugal habits, combined with 
steady-industry, have produced a great 
change in the piospects of the settlers. 
In the progress of business there is a 
satisfactory feature of the exports for 
the year 1844 exceeding the impoits, 
which has, no doubt, aiiscn from the 
new trade of tallow melting, large quan> 
titles having been all through last year 
sent forward to this country. Another 
favourable feature in tlie slate of the 
banks was, that the amount of cash in 
deposit exceeded former returns. 

The latest number of the Sydney 
Herald contains a general summary of 
the state of the Colony, of much more 
value than a few isolated facts. Accord¬ 
ing to this statement, there is no doubt 
whatever but all the various intciests 
in the Colony have been steadily pro¬ 
gressing in improvement; although, as 
was formerly mentioned, the revenue 
for 1844 exhibited a decrease. The 
deiiciency is accounted for by a more 
frugal mode of lining on the part of the 
settlers, combined with more steady 
industry, having reduced the importa¬ 
tion of many articles of luxury upon 
which duties aie levied. For the first 
lime in the history of the C’olouy, the 
value of the exports had exceeded that 
of the imports for the year 1844. The 
amount of the foimer was i) 1,128,000, 
whilst the latter was only £031,000, 
leaving a balance in favour of the 
Colony of £197,000. This return con¬ 
trasts strongly- w'ith the trade for the 
year 1840, when the Colony was pre¬ 
sumed to have arrived at the zenith of 
its prosptirity, but a prospciity wliich 
subsc({iient c\ents proved to be follow 
and fallacious. In that y ear the impoi ts 
amounted to upwa/ds of £!3,000,000, 
whilst the exports wcic onIy£ 1,400,000, 
thereby leaving a balance against tiie 
Colony of upAvards of £1,600,000, the 
result of which was almost universal 
bankruptcy of both consignees and 
recipients. Our modern political econo¬ 
mists will, howcAer, dispute the assump¬ 
tion that an excess of exports will 
insure the permanent prosperity of the 
Colony any more than an excess of 
imports, the criterion Avith tliem being 
an exact balance between the two. 


There is another test of progress given, 
however, which admits of no dispute. 
On the Ist of January of the present 
year the number of deposit accounts in 
the savings banks was 2828, and at the 
latest date they Avere 3131, being an 
increase from tlie commencement of the 
year of 303. Tlic amount of the de¬ 
posits at the first period was £128,176, 
and at the second £161,000, being an 
increase in seven months of £32,824. 

Tlieru is, at the same time, much less 
asperity manifested against the govern¬ 
ing power, in consequence of conces¬ 
sions made respecting the pasturage 
beyond the boundaries of location. At 
picsent, there seems to be no want of 
the class of cleiks and shopmen, nor of 
mechanics, in the colony, but rather an 
excess of those who had emigrated with 
the view of obtaining a livelihood Avith- 
out much manual labour. The classes 
noAV in requisition are farm labourers, 
either agricultural or pastoral, and 
female domestic servants, who aa'III all 
find reasonably good wages; small 
capitalists of frugal habits would also 
be certain of success. 

There is also given an abstract of the 
Revenue of the Colony of New South 
Wales—exclusively <if the district of 
Port Phillip—for the quarters ending 
30lh June 1844 and 184:. From this 
document it appears, that upon certain 
branches of revenue there has been a 
decrease of £4,75115s. 6d. and on others 
an increase of £5,187 7s. lOd. leaAiiig a 
net incicase on the quarter of £45 
12s. 4d. The great items of decrease 
have been in Post OCBce collections—■ 
cx)>laini’d by the statement that it is 
occasioned by arrears AAbirli haA'e arisen 
in County Post Oilices, in consequence 
of the account-clerks having been en¬ 
gaged in preparing various returns, 
required by the Post Office commission 
—by Court Fees—and by repayment 
of monies expended on the treatment 
of convicts ill the Lunatic Asylum ! 

The Colony seems to be looking up 
once more, and recovering steadily from 
its late depression. 

Nuw Zealand. —Our files of the 
Kelson Examiner extend to the 12th 
July, and we are glad to learn that up 
to that time all remained quiet in 
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CookV Straits. In fact Nelson appears 
the nsost prosperous, or perhaps we 
should say the least anprosperous, of 
any of tfte New Zealand settlements. 
There are fewer natives in the Southern 
than ill the Northern Island, which is 
probably the cause why the Nelson 
settlers remain almost entirely unmo¬ 
lested by them. Of course, during the 
present alarming state of alTairs, trade, 
except that connected with eating 
and drinking, is at a stand-still, and 
great distress prevails among the 
labouring classes. Commissions {for 
raising two companies of militia had 
been received at Nelson, the police 
magistrate being appointed Captain 
Commandant. 

In the late numbem of the Wel¬ 
lington Independent are many notices, 
showing what the Colonists are doing 
towards increasing their exports and 
lessening their imports:— 

New Zealand Timber .—The mairi is 
found to answer the jmrposes of box 
wood. In this journal we have used 
both the box and mairi, but the latter 
has been found the best fur wood-cuts. 
Small box in England sells at sixpence 
per pound; large box, at ninepence. 
It is unusual, we believe, to obtain box 
of more than one foot square ; and (lien 
it is very apt^o split. We have seen 
many logs of mairi on our beach more 
than two feet square. These are the 
days fur illustrated newspapers and 
other publications; and we should there¬ 
fore say the demand for this purpose 
alone would secure a first-rate market 
in England for the mairi of this Colony, 
immediately that the trade is made 
acquainted with its merits.— In^pen- 
dient. 

MAURITIUS. 

From the Mauritius w’e have intelli¬ 
gence to the middle of September. H. 
M. S. Conwey bad returned to this 
island from Madagascar, after having 
made a fruitless attempt to re-open 
negotiations with the Queen. Captain 
Kelly found the inhabitants well pre¬ 
pared for defence, who opened a smart 
ftre upon the crew of the boats as they 
approached the shore. Captain Kelly, 


however, subsequently succeeded in 
sending a communication to the Queen 
without any favourable result. She was 
prepared and deteriniued to repel force 
by force—and she is even said to have 
given orders to her subjects to refuse 
wafer and fire-wood to the crews of all 
English and French ships. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have Cape Town papers to the 
Ist November, and journals from 
Graham's Town to tlie 24th October. 

The irrepressible energies of com¬ 
merce are extending British colonisation 
along the vast seabord of Southern 
Africa, while the squatters are pushing 
into the interior with not loss rapidity. 
To coin])are a map of the settlements of 
twenty years ago with a recent one 
affords much food for speculation. On 
the East Coast, the trade of Port Eliza¬ 
beth appears to he augmenting very 
considerably, and attracting towards it 
the pioducls of CafIVeland, and as ita 
newspaper the Eastenv Province Herald 
has it—“ we are convinced that before' 
many years are past, it will have run 
lines of connexion with every accessible 
point of Eastern Africa, from Algoa to 
Delagoa Bay and beyond, and that out 
of the mere ‘ forwarding station’ to 
Graham’s Tow'n, will be reared the 
greatest mart not only of Cape, but of 
Eastern Africa produce.” In the West, 
again, the progress is no less cheefring. 
Some time ago a commercial establish¬ 
ment was formed at Walwich Bay on 
the S.-W. Coast; and already its im¬ 
portance has 60 far increased as to 
obtain for it a contract to supply the 
island of St. Helena with meat for a 
twelvemonth. A cdtiductor of the es¬ 
tablishment is about to make a tour of 
500 miles, in order by opening out new 
resources to extend the island trade of 
the settlement. Another commercial 
venture has within a few months been 
started at Peacock’s Bay, a spot about 
10 miles to the southward of Orange 
River, with the view of rendering ac¬ 
cessible the mineral riches (especially 
in copper) of Namaqua Land, an object 
in which it would appear the natlTee 
are most anxious to co-operate. 
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The foUo\viii}f articles of valnahle 
produce collected in the country to the 
north by the enterprising trndcr Mr. 
Duvid Hume, and whose stutioit is 
Lutako, were soM in the public market 
of Graham’s Town, on IJOtli October. 
The karosses, or skin mantles, weie of 
beautiful workmanship, and displayed 
in a ^ery favourable light the industry 
SIS well as the ingenuity of the Bec- 


htiana tiibes from whom they uie 
obtained. 

£. * rf. Am. Rds. 

Ivory. 1600lbs at 0 4 3| 4586 a 

Ostrich Feathers 92 „ 5 14 6 70.^8 0 

no. 7 „ 1 12 3 150 4 

Do. (black) 6 ,, . 51 0 

Karosses (skin 

mantles). 300 no. . 3218 I 

Lion skins. 6 „ 10 2 

Wolfskins . 3 . 3 0 

t-raided do. — — 62 5 

Rhinoceros horns 30 ,, . 34 1 

Horns of other 

animals... 19 6 

Curioh ties, sun¬ 
dry ... 82 5 


Total.Kds. 15,256 5 

Or in British Currency £1,144 5 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica. — Opening of the first 
Jamaica Bailway, Kingston atid fi¬ 
nish Town .—This anxiously-anticipated 
event look place on the 2l8t NoTcmber. 
In order to invest the circumstance 
with the just degree of importance which 
so auspicious au event in the annals of 
Jamaica demanded, his Excellency the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the several heads of departments, 
the Hon. Members of the Council and 
Assembly, and a large number of the 
more wealthy and influential members 
of the community, were invited to 
attend, — and a most propitious day 
rendered this attendance very general 
and numerous. His Excellency was 
conducted at about half-past eleven 
o’clock to the handsome state carriage 
which has been provided by the Com¬ 
pany for the accommodation of her 
Majesty’s Representative, and of which 
we shall give a full and accurate de¬ 
scription in a future number, and, the 
Company's new Engine “ The Pro¬ 
jector ” having been attached, the train. 


consisting of some eight or ten well- 
tilled corringc.s, started oft' on the first 
Railway excursion. 

At Spanish Town the Governor de¬ 
scended, and pioceeiled to examine the 
stations in course of erection, and the 
other woiks ami designs of the Com- 
pauj at that terminus, duiing which 
period the engine was adjusted to the 
other end of the train, and his Excel¬ 
lency and the other passengers having 
taken their seals, the train started on 
its return at one o’clock, reaciiing the 
Kingston station in about 40 minutes. 
The speed on the return was, during a 
portion of the distance, considerably 
increased, a maximum speed of thirty 
miles an hour having been attained; 
but on nearing Kingston the rapidity 
was very greatly diminished, with the 
same objects as those already stated. 
A seroiid trip was shortly afterwards 
made, when a laige number of other 
persons who had been favoured with 
tickets took their seats, and were simi- 
laily taken along the line and back, 
the return train on this occasion per¬ 
forming the distance (nearly twelve 
miles) in twenty-five minutes. 

Lord Elgin, in returning thanks, 
spoke as follows:—“ To come to the 
business of the day—a day, gentlemen, 
most auspicious for Jamaica—(Cheers) 
—I do think, gentlemen, that the 
thanks of the country are due to those 
enieiprising persons, to celebrate the 
consummation of whose hri'liant pro¬ 
ject this meeting has assenihled, and 
whose industry and talent have brought 
that project to so successful an issue. 
(Cheers.) I remember, when the project 
of laying down a railway between 
Kingston and Spanish Town was first 
brought fonvard, there were very many, 
though I do not plead to having been 
of the number, who predicted that such 
a work could not be completed in this 
island, and who went so far as to say 
that if the engineering difficulties were 
not insurmountable, yet that such an 
undertaking would not afford a remu¬ 
nerating return to the capitalist.— 
Gentlemen, the first part of this pre¬ 
diction has signally failed, as we have 
seen to-day; and I hope, and most 
sincerely believe, that the latter portion 
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of it will proTe equally fallacious. 1 
shall always look back as upon one of 
the most satisfactoi'y circumstances of 
my life that 1 have been so fortunate 
as to he permitted to ^ive my humble 
assistance at the opening of the tlrst 
Railway in the British West Indies.” 
(Cheers.) 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada. —We have Montreal papers 
to lire dtli Decemher, aod Toronto and 
Kingston journals to the 1st December. 
The papers of all shades of party aie 
lull of regiets lot the departure of Lord 
Metcalfe, who came home by the pre¬ 
vious steamer, being obliged by the 
state of his health to retire from the 
latigues of his responsible oilice. 

The following is his lordship’s patt¬ 
ing address:— 

“ Monklands, Montieal, 
November 25th, 1845. 

“ Tue Governor-Oeiieral cannot take 
leave of Canada in the sudden iiianuer 
which the stale of his health renders 
necessary, without conveying to the 
inhabitants nl the Province his tervent 
wishes for their prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. He dt)es not quit his post in 
pursuit of a cure fur a complaint which 
is supposed lo be incut..ule, nor lor the 
picbenation of a life wh.ch could not 
be better disposed of than in the ser¬ 
vice of Hei M^jest^, aiiU in the ex¬ 
ercise of honest endeavours to promote 
the welfare of this splendid Province, 
but solely because tbe increasing ra¬ 
vages of his disorder depiive him of the 
power of perioi niirig the duties of his 
oilice with the requisite efficiency. 
Under these circumstances, HerMtgesty 
having most graciously signiiied her 
acceptance of liis resignation, he is un¬ 
der the necessity of proceeding to a 
purl of embarkation without delay, lest 
the approaching severity of the season 
should lender his removal unsafe in the 
present state of ids healtn. 

“ Whether the remaining term of 
his existence be brief or protracted, 
be can never cease to regard with ex* 
tremi* interest the progress of affairs 
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in this portion of Her Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions. 

" In retiring from his station, he has 
the satisfaction of believing that the 
prosperity of the Province is rapidly 
rewarding the industry and enterprise 
of its inhabitants, and that political 
dissensions and animosities have in a 
great degicc subsided. He trusts that 
these blessings will continue and in- 
crease. 

“ In repeating the anxious desire 
wbieb he will ever retain for the w'el- 
fare of (Juuada, he cannot refrain from 
expi easing his grateful sense of the 
cordial support which he has received 
from the loyalty and public spirit of its 
inhabitants, during the period of his 
administration of the government. 

“ Metcalfe.” 

“ Lord Metcalfe,” says the Montreal 
Courier, “did not tender his resignation 
to Her Majesty, but we are informed 
that tiie state of his lordship’s heiiUh 
being known to the Home Guvein- 
meut, they very considerately oli'ereil to 
relieve him of his onerous office. We 
have nut lieaid who is to be Lord 
Metcalle’s successor. The Government 
will, in the iutciim, be administrated 
by the Earl of Cat heart.” 

Canada is not fiee fiom the potatoe 
disease. In the western districts the 
crops are damaged to aseiiuus extent. 
The projected fortifications and im- 
proveineuts on tlie frontier weie on a 
magniticeiit scale, and will lake two 
}uarB to complete. 

The Back Townshipe .—We had yes¬ 
terday the pleasure of seeing and con¬ 
versing with Mr. Birdshall, who has 
just returned from an official tour 
through the country north of Kingston 
exauiiuing the quaUt} of the soil, and 
tlie wild lands between Kingston and 
the River Ottawa. Mt. Birdshall states 
it to be his opinion that a very large 
setUeir cut may be immedialeij effected 
in that quarter, with gi eat advantage to 
those who may choose to avail them¬ 
selves of the opening, as well as to tiie 
town of Kingston. He is at present 
on his way to Bytown, to receive reports 
from the various scouts sent out under 
his direction. This tour is merely pre¬ 
liminary to a survey, which, we under- 
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When vre adventured upon the establishment of this Periodical, in 
January, 1844, there were then several journals in existence devoted 
to the advocacy of Colonial and Indian affairs ; others have started up 
in the interval; but, with the single exception of one esteemed weekly 
contemporary, we are now left alone in the peculiar field of literature 
which it is our province to discuss. Whether these changes have 
resulted from a lack of support, or a diminished degree of interest for 
Colonial affairs in the public mind, we will not take upon ourselves 
to determine. We, at least, have no cause to complain of a want of 
support, for our progress has been more rapid than we had ever 
anticipated. 

This success could never have been obtained, had we not commenced 
the publication with a determination of purpose, prepared to combat in- 
difierence and overcome supineness as regarded Colonial affairs ;—with 
a tried connexion of literary friends, some personal experience in Co¬ 
lonial matters, a widely-extended correspondence, and great advantages 
in universal and early information. 

It is a source of pleasure to know, that the large body of subscribers 
which has keen increasing month by month, has been gained neither by 
interest nor by canvass, by no advocacy of party opinion, but solely by 
honesty of purpose, by efforts at impartiality, and by the originality 
and authenticity of our intelligence. The^newspapers of each political 
party have borne willing testimony to these sources of our success, and 
we are grateful for their good opinion. Our cordial acknowledgments 
are also due to our Colonial contemporaries for frequent approving 
notices ; and we labour under lasting obligations to many of them for 
hints and advice, and early information on several important occasions. 

Our Colonial Summary is no mere transcript from the daily journals, 
but a careful compilation of the Colonial intelligence furnished by 
private correspondents, and the immense mass of foreign newspapers 
exclusively received by each mail from all parts of the world. 

Scorning the anonymous, and willing to do justice to the merits, the 
talent, and the reputation of the writers, we have published from time 
to time our list of contributors—’a list which includes the names of men 
of great literary ability, held in high public estimation, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects which they have taken upon themselves to 
discuss. 

During the past twelve months, we have received valuable articles 
and cordial support from a large number of new correspondents in the 
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Colonies, and from several official personages, whose names we are not 
here at liberty to mention. 

We have endeavoured to bring more prominently into notice the re¬ 
quirements and interests of our numerous Colonies—to pouftray their 
natural resources and capabilities—and to inculcate doctrines, and re¬ 
commend measures, which should add to their power, wealth, and pro¬ 
sperity,—and in this we trust we have succeeded. 

Thus much for ourselves—pass we on now to a few words of com¬ 
ment on public affairs. Let us hope that the coming year may be 
productive of more useful legislation for the Colonies, and less idle 
discussion ; that a better system of Colonial management may prevail, 
which shall result in a greater freedom from party spirit—a display of 
more talent and intelligence in Colonial policy—greater stability of 
purpose in our rulers—less cant, and less yielding to the pressure from 
without. 

Change, merely for the sake of change, is to be deprecated ; but the 
change in the administration of the Colonial Office which has just 
taken place must necessarily be for the better. The uncertainty of the 
measures intended to be introduced, has been hitherto the great bane to 
improvement in the Colonies. Give the West Indies — give every 
Colony but timely notice of prospective changes, and they will be pre¬ 
pared for any fiscal or general alterations that may be considered neces¬ 
sary ; but they arc usually the last to be consulted on or advised of 
such matters. The new Colonial Secretary has ample materials to try his 
hand at, in New' South Wales, New Zealand, the West Indies, and 
Hong Kong, each oi which cries loudly for redress on many points of 
grievance. Above all, at a time of commercial difficulty—of appre¬ 
hended scarcity at home—let him look to systematic Emigration as a 
ready means of relief and of blessing both to the mother-country and 
her dependencies in the East and West;—by settling and cultivating 
the fertile lands of her Colonies, Great Britain will be leas dependent 
on foreign supplies, and a tenfold impetus will be given to her manufkc- 
tures, in supplying the vastly-additional Colonial demand that would 
thereby be created. 


London, Dec. 27, 
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SIMMONDgiS M^^GAZINE. 

4^.v;Esa,vxBiif-a;- TaR ripm'Xr^R.'^,: 

CO#' OF ^"MN^liioNfc&ttG#,.^ 

jiind all Disorders of the Breath and Luri^l ■ ’' ' 

^ A»BrusVREp'iiit ;■: , 

»m{/::|.OCOCiil '’8 ''PJDIiPDfjKI.C^ WAFttRS. 

Tlie trttlfl^oRdesfuIrpwenRftiiistemRdy liHv« oalkdforthT#tim«tiiii}{;fv6in 
all raiwi of aooiety, iti all quarters of the Mrorld. 

^re or a Kine Ytelkrti’ Opvmh, 

. 99, High Street, Lynur 

* DRtqd November 7,1845. f. 
Sir,—A kdy, -who had a severe ^otmh for nine years, and could get nothing 
to allay it, frpm one box of Locock’i Wafers is Enabled tb speak more freely, 
and her cough is better than it has been for these nine yea#. ~ 

(Signed). W. BARTLfi, Bookseller. 

Another Rttpid Cure of Ooughn. 

Prom the Rev. 0 .*Thomas, Holyhekd. ' ■ 

Dec. 31,1844. ‘ 

Sir,—1 have the pleasure of informing you that my wife is a great; deal 
bettec'from. taking one box of your viduabie wafers; ebb felt heiaelf Better tile 
first day she took them. '1' 

OWEN THOMAS. 

Cures in Bhetileld. 

From! Mr. A. Wm-rrAREB, Bookseller, J, Forgate, Sheffield. 

, . Jan. 2, 1846. 

Gentlemen,—Numbeiless parties in and abound Sheffield have found the 
greatest benefit from Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafq#.^ 

Among A gentleman, who hasheen a ka(Sng;act(>r on the Sheffield 

stage upward of twenty yea#, asaiwed me' tfiat be alwlys kept by him a box 
ofltoeock’t> Wafers, whether at home or when travelling to distant towns, as 



for coughs and oolds^ but jione'had been of materigl service to him 
until he tried Looook’a Wafep, which jat euredhim, , 

X * , - “ ^ br . 

The Piirticulaswof martyhundred Cures may be had fropi every Agent' 
'"throughoutthe Kingdom. 

SR. LOCOCS^’ti 'W'.^RRS give instfinl relief mid.a. rapid Cure of 
Asthmas, Conanuiptions, Coii^s,'Colde, and iU Dtawdoratgf-tiie-Breutli and 

TO SliltlltilS' ANR R1IRX.IC BFR^R^RS ffiey are invaluable, iw 
in a few hours they remove nil ’'and ^crease the po wer and flexi¬ 

bility of the voice. 

ney have a mast plaasaut tavto.-^lMcc k. I Id., 28. ua., 

..mid Hs. per Box. 

Aosirrw^dDfA SUiVA A CO.,'9l,' Bride Lane, Fleet'S,tr0otf'«l«ndoa;;£ 
Sold by alt MedicinO'Pmidors. 

CAVTZO|r.-->Ti» proteoiB tfie JPublio fi^dnt Spugiouir ZsAUi^idiOtfej-, t 

, HJ5R. MAJESTY'S HONjprDR^E CfiJ^Ml^SSlONEilS 

QflOUNO^ 

0 get the 


BATX.^AVISn- TO SB. JPBIKTED 

t ^ * i .. I ’ 

OK ^B/MAM» .ln^IBB.X#U 


‘DS._h6cdjcfe’s 


WHilt 

BOX, TUB WORD! « . , .... 

If Purchasers w'M attend to this Cauttm, they wUl be sure to get 

Genuine Article, 


1 



2 ADVB«TISlNfl 8IM5ET FOR STMMONDs’s rOLONIAt MAGAZINE. 


.hist published, price 2s. M.,free by post 3s. M.^aNeto and Important Edition of 

<<THE fUELSNT FfttSKV,'* 

A MEPrCAI. WORK on PHYStCAi:. DECAY, NRRVOL'8 

DEBILITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, he. Sic, 

With Obaervationa on Marriage, &o., with 10 OoInuEed Ettgvavir^B. 

L. PERRY, & Ooli Surgeons, London. Publiroedhy the Authors, and acid at their 
residence f i^o by Strai»re, 21, Pat^oster Row; HanMy Se Co., 63,Oxford Street; 
Noble, 160, Chancery Lane; Gordon, idd, Leadenhall Stai*eet; Purkisa, Compton 
Street, Soho, London. ' ; 

OPINION OP TUX PREsa. 

*' The jMsrapicuoua atyle in which this book is written, and tUoty^duablor^hi^ts it 
conveys to those who are apprehOnaive of entering the marriage state, cannot fail to 
recommend it to a careful perusal.*’—Em. 

CoRDiAE Balm op Striaoum is a gentle.etimidant and renovator nanll cases 


£5 dases may be had as usual at their li^stablishmcnt. 

The Concentrated Detersive Essence, an anti-syphilitic remedy for searching 
out and purifying the diseased humours of the blood, removing all cutaneous eruptions, 
Scurvy, Scronila, Pimples or. the head or face. Secondary Syniptohis, See. Price 1 Is. 
and 33s. per bottle. 

Perry’s Purifying Specific Pills (price 2s. 9d., 4$. Gd. and lls. per Box,) have 
long been used with pePleot success. These Pills arc free from mercury, capaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every Instance. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors, 

Messrs. R & L. Perrx & Co. may be consulted at .10, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London, daily,' and one of the above Finn at 10^ Duke Street, Liverpool, every 
Tliursday, Friday, and Saturday; and at 10, St. John,Street, Dcansgate, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 

JOISBPH FIGIV^T ^ 

103, NEWGATE STREET, LONPlON. 

MANlTP'ACTURBn OF 

burning Lathes, Flatting Mills, {Btoeks and Dies, Qifeulax and 
other Saws, Files, Tools, and Materials, « 

For Engineers, Millwrights, Die Sinkers, Coach Makers, LocksnUiths, Lamp'’ 
makers, Pianoforte Makers, Plumbers, Wood and Metal Turners, Gun Makj’ri, 
Engi'avers, Watch and Clock.Makers, Lapidaries, Jeiyellers, Gold and Silver¬ 
smiths, Saddlers, Cuhriers^ Dentists, Philosophical and Mathematical Instru¬ 
ment Makers, Catpenters, ^ 

ilCool CiieKtit fttteli ti|i comi^lcte^. ^ 

CUTLERY OP THE FINEST QUALITY. 

ZROMMOWOIBRY, QF EVSRY BJ^BqRZFTXaN, 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION'. 

“ i^QOKMAN ^LANgS 3 n, 

Black Lead Pencil IHanntactaren, . 

ga, GREAT-RUSSELL STREET,. 

BLOOMSBURY. 

To BE HAD. or ALL STATIONERS, ^ 


FreUminary Land Ordera, and Land OrdaRs Jkooount,. 

. .South Auatralia. 

PARTIES in England, Holders of tl% above Orders,-are respectfully 
invited to 'trammt them to an established Ageht^qf thte hi^iest resp^cta- 
bUih%.lang resident in Colony, who will realise the best pnee that dfthbe 
obtamed.-^Ap^y for address to Messrs. Simmonds & Ward, 6, Barge Yard, 
Bucklersbury, Linden. 




ADVEIlTlSINa SHEET FOR SIMMONDS'S COLONIAL HAftAElfiE. 


JrjOUGHS, COLDiJ, AND .CATARRHS EFFECTUALLY 

CURED BY TC^AT1N«‘S COTORJtXO^^TOES. . 

; ,tfieAwlueof ^hese'Losfe^s (RHICR vee UNpEil the FJ^TRiQRAGE 
of EOV APTti, aamibtPf ho.ppssihl&htteilltfn, 

hoth on, ORqaeT^tip <ilfi^antly jrecoivt^ and 

parlous ,ehdj.respeotfiBle tcstl^^UietMal^tousty i!W,w . 

,. ^^pei^ace.hne fully their i^ir^tutUi^^t only )h^«|^ipi!dhiaFy dUnia^f 

cough and b&ld; hut^ih vari{i}u8kindi^,of,aatlunaticandooRtufh||itii^c«eBkWedn<8, 
whetheL cunatitutional'or otl^erwise. They-possesa also M- 

cmii|ieudatjitns that they produce no, inconvenience, require bo preeaiitioB, 

’ and effc6t a cure of these maladies in an incredibly short space of i^me. 

RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 

“Siito^l should feel much oblioed to you if you would send me a tin of 
your most excellent Lozenges, for, navniK tried them, I hud they are the best 
remedy for Cough that can possibly be bad: this 1 can testify from experience, 
for 1 have bee ntroubled with a most violent coimh for many years, and have 
tried many things, but without any benefit, until I met with your Loi^nges, 
and thpy afibrde'd me instant relief. 1 remain, Sfr, yours truly, 

* “HENRY WOODERSON.” 

“1, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845." 

“ To Mr. Keating, St. Paul’s.” . 

“ Dkar Sir —Having been for a considerable time during the winter afflicted 
witlt a violent congl^, particularly at lying down in bed, which , conthiu'ed 
for iieveral hours incessantly', and 'after trying manyianedicines witliout''tlie 


for iieveral hours incessantly', and 'after trying manyianedicines witIiout''t]^ 
slightest effect^ 1 was induced to try your Lozenges; and, by taking about 
half a-box of them,; ifi less than twenty^four hours, the.cougli entirely left me, 
and X have been entirely free fronaii.tever since. 1 am, dear Sir, youi-s very 
respectfully, . ♦ “ JAMES ELLIS,” 

<Ijate proprietor of the Clmpter Coffee-house, St. PauPs.) 

“9, Clareraont-terracc, rentonville, Feb. 17, 1845.” 

“To Mr. Keating.” « 

“ Cheetham Hill, July 22nd, 1845. 

'tDsAa Sir— -Havmg been-for a long tfrne troubled with a bad cough, 
which at ti^^iek was so bad that when 1 went to bad i could get no rest uie 
night through, I tried a great variety of medicines, from which I received but 
littlajIlUf, until 1 mads Iriai of KEAtiNo'if Lozenges, which, 1 am 


duty to make tliis known to the public, and hope those who are bnUBaHy 
gflirctad will make a trial of so valuable a remedy. 

I teinain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

“ To Hdr.Wafciplay, Cheetham iiill.*' * V W. T. HESKEfH.” 

' ; ■ ■ . "Dover, Januaiy 25th, 1845. 

“ Sm — I have great pleasure in informing you that the 28. 9d. box of 
KEATING’S COUGHTiL^ZENGES, hai| At yduyKous^About three weeks 
since, has relieved Mrs. Hiller of a bad Cough, to which she hai; been subject 
many years, especially in the winter season. A considerable portion of ^e 
Lozengea are uri; baud, has site fta: the lasirfortnight had any occasion to 
use tlitetA« ‘ f ' 

; ' t “ Yoiws remectftilly, 

“ Mr. S, Marten, Dover." "F. L HILLER.” 

TnksE Lozenoes contain neither Opium nor any FR£r4XAxiON 
• ' OF THAT'Drug. 

^t»feparcd and sold in boxes at Is. IJd., and in tins, 28.9d,, 4s. 6d„ mid 
eh, by THOMAS KEATING. Ciekpist, &c., St. Paul’s Churcli*; 
don; and by all Druggists and Patent .Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom. ' 


6 ^DVEBTlSIN'a ($HEET FOR isiM^MONRs’tJ COLONIAL MAflA^lMK. 


THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 

- ArCONSBRVATIVE WEBKliY NEWSPAPER ai^lJRESSk^ TO Tllfe 


01T;I0S^ V09' ..!KRS JlOfTAA ABiM 

• 'Fltttliibed every Saih^roat Ar^msSti, dt 351 , StRANQ, 

.. . ■'■.• ' • . • ‘ , ■ " "'■• ‘' ■ . ^ 

"I ■' Comer of Wellington Street, ■ y ■ 

'file United Service Gazette, the first newspaper pnblislied whidi pro¬ 
fessed to devote itself to4horWteresta- of the Army and Navy, has now been 
established elev&N' years; and has, ditriiiff that period, obtained an exiensive 
circulation, RR^oitgOrFipBRa of the United Services imd their oun- 

il^xiona (iDela4>t*K Idro^prtion of the anatc^rujcy of the cbnntry)^ but also 

in all the Colonial U^endencics of the British Knipire: in t}ie.East and WeAt 
Indies, in North and Soi^h' America, in Australasia and Africa,- ind, in short, 
in every part bf.tlie civilized world in which her Majesty’s Troops nr Sliiiis are 
stationed. Is x this reject it may boast a more extensive range of Aisenilncss 
than an^ ’wectly newspaper confined to the record of the ordinary political and 
domestic inteiligehed of the day. To Advertisers, indeed, of nearly every 
cla^ ^t.^Ul^be fo)i)id, from the peculiar nature of its-cimufettbm t!itt%Bord <a 
niedii^'for. the publication of tl^eir aunouncoments which is not exceeded in 
cligipility by that of my weeUy journal whatsoever {for, pot to Mention the 
fact that A addresses itself exclusively to the hiqher ranm of the- Savtit and 
Ai^aruJPrqfessionSf Pne half it» weOhly issue is distributed atnong ClnhSi Offi¬ 
cers'-Messes {Naval and Military), Pubjic New#Rooms, Militifi’y and'N&val 
Libraries, ^d»the»vin^pal Hotels, not only in thaMottc^Hs diid ^Provinces 
(and .inpre especially in the seaport and garrison towns) of Great Britain, but 
in those gf all )\er foreign Dependencies, Single copies of ,t]ie United Ser> 
VICE Gazette, so distributed, pass, on an average, through- the hands of One 
Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notj^e AdvcrtiilprB 
ai^ luoally most anxious to attract. The remaining portion of itedmpression is 
di^emad ampng Officers of the higher ranks ih the Army and N,hvy, and Uieir 
fplatlyes a^d^ends, at home and abroad.''- 


fWtlE' BEST EMBEUaISHED WEEKLY^ JOURNAL is the 

PICTORIAL TIMES, a highly entertaining Family Newspaper, pi^lBh6d 
every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped; containing, besides Thirty-Beautiful En¬ 
gravings on Wood, tlw la|^ gmat vAriety of'interesting Inlbraia- 

tion. " 



The Illustrations of the Pictorial Times are Of the most finished dcscrip- 
fton{ the pggQf^Aencloaed jih.OrnEn>eEitil.RQi>(terit and tlm' displays 
Such a liaheW dC elegance, that it has be,w tmiversplly pronouhoed one of the 
GRANDEST ACHIEVEJmENTS OF FICTORUtlbJTERATURE. 

dmirably suited for a .Famiey NawsFAFERf' a8,it 


. . . llecbrd,!tf Wocl^jNeywiitm^iuvariaWy re/ecte all articles thut bear 
the sHghfdi^itMgVO^ immorality. , .» . . 

^ . 7 •-. * i'«!Oideri for BwahOve Papers received by , ‘ ', '' ' 

^ Y'-'* AND 'WARD,, 

' 'Ki ■ i ’’ ..'• '■ ' ' - 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLEliSBURY: LONDON, . 

'4ty. ‘A ''A 'T. r' . V {• 





APVSRTISINS SHKGT FOR Sflt^MQNPM’s COLONIAL HAOAZINR. 


. NEW WX)RKS 

PllBtlSBBD IIV 

SIMMQNDS ^ WARD, 

C, BARCiC YARD, BUCRl^ERSBDRY, LOI^DON. 


4 


** 


t •» » i 


lliiB dap iv i>\lbli«hcd. I^rice da. 

A Jl A B I N • " * 

OR, TrU': ADVElJ'l'URES OF A colonibt! 

»r THUS, m-combie. Gsq., 

Edit«r of the Pw% PhlUiit Qazetie, smI Autborof "Awtruhan In ** 

CoitfDiAl XlugM^uiO^" avd DlogaBiBo,’'4:« Ike. 

Now r«ady, One Vol. demy 8vo., |>rlc« 8^ 

NKW ZEALAND AND ITS AFFAIRS^; 

Forming a Complete Hivtory of the Colony. , 

' ' BY DR. Ma'rTIN, 

Late a Member of the LeguUtivc. Counc.il, Miid Magistrate of the Colonjr. 

t _ 

Tliia day k published, One Vol. postSvo. Pri<;e Cs. 

AGRIjCOLA’S LETTERS ON SUGAR-FARM*lNG 

. IN JAMAICA. ^ ^ ’ 

BY W. F. WHITEHOUSE, ESQ. 

THE EGYPTIAN < TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

FOR OVERLAND FARSENGERS TO XNDXA. 

BY E. NOLDEN. Price 4.». 


ROSAS, 

And some ^ the ATROCITIES of his Diotatorship in the RIVER. PLATE; 
a LVttci to tlic llianT Hon. the Eabl of AsKKoFrN, See. liy a • 
British Uoutlemen resident m Monta Videa Piies 1 a fid. 


In 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 

THE ANTI-SLAVEKY QUESTION 

IN TUNIS AND ALCIBitS; ^ ^' 

By a Conespondent of the British and Foreign Atiti-blarery Society. Price Is. 

4. t ' 

Price One Shrlling and Sixpepoe. 

PRODROMUS TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHICAL ll^QClRY 

INTO THE '' 

mnfSLLBCTVAL POWERS Op TBS HUGBa 

$Y E. RINNS, M.D., 

AttthM of " TkaJinatomy of Sleep ”ete. 

^ •G„»W.<8. PrfMri.. , ', C ‘ 

fromtSe Poun^MQnoftheCplpn^. _ ^ ” 


t (. 3 
, y I* It* ( (* 


r » t.1 


THfi Dlt TRE TOILET.. 
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8 AOTEtnriirva shbkt fou iiairMOKna'a rotd^tAi AAaAVtfrK 


T he AUSTRALASIAN* iCOl^NIAL, ANO GENERAL LIFE 
assurance: and annuity company, 126, Bishop^gate St., 

eorner of Cotnhill. ^ , 

^ Capital 4£20a000, ih 2,Q00 Shares. 


fJvi 


Edward BamarA Esq. P^R.S. 
RoliMi Brooks, Esq. 


OideOB Col^houn, Esq. 

Cliiulee E. Mangles, Esq. 

HanryBaeUe. Esq. ^ Richard Onslow, 

JohA H. Ca^ferv i WiBiiAn Walter, Esq. 

Truitee* —Edwara Barnard, Esq. F.M..S(. J. Ht. Cai^er, Esq. Edward 

Tompson, Elq. 
jittditors-^Amei Easton, Esq. and C. Riehmrdtttti, Esq. 

Soheitors —Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens, & Maples. 
Sanken-^The Union Bank of Loniibn. 

Colonial —The Bank of Austridasia (incorporated hy(Rey(Hjl Chai 

ter, 1835), 8, Aiistin Friars. 

‘ Pkjfrieitm —Dr. Fraser, Gi, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
Actuary and Secretary —Edward Ryley, Esq, 

SYDNEY. 

Direetort. 

J loti. C. D. Riddell. I William Walker, Esq. 

(A'n Thacker, Esq. | Adolphus Wm. Young, Esq^* 

TVittAses^Hon. C. D. Riddell. John Thaeker, Esq. A. W. Young, Esq. 
Phyetaau —^Dr. Nicholson. Sohetior —James Norton, Esq. . 

iTecretertf—Robert Btyles, Esq. 

Banhete—^Fhfi Bmik of Australasia. 

There are alSb AoaVTS at all the principal .Siet^^etaents. 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay. Aaentt-^Menen. Ritchie, Steuart,^ & Co. 

Medtcaf fl^etee —Dr. Win. Maqkie. 

Calcutta. Agents —Messrs. Boyd, Bedhy, & Co 
• dzedioo/R^eree-r-Dr. D. Stewart, Presidency Suigeeii. S 

Ctti. 017 . Agente —Messrs. AcklanA Boyd, & Co. * * 

Medioel Referee— J. C. Cameron, Assistant Staff Surgeon, 
Madras. Agents —Messrs Line & Co. 

Medical Referee— Qeo. Harding, Esq, 

The following are iqiecimevs ok thq Rates of Premiiua charged by this Com¬ 
pany for the Assurance of 
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ce of the Company. 

' E. RYLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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The Clause offial 0 naBAi 4 |hj[i^c«e 4 ^>n<i«xo]|^|et«,||;h^^ 

■■'if-'-i,; ■wW««i^,|i>ua#y 

*^" GIUFI^lKifaaAlbfeFeii'OwfcfiAljihiiewl ic'oe<Mb^e^%.ihe>4i^#ee}^ 
Sccirf^ -«hidi,atte(;k3i the foat$^ and pomn^aMliiiedbaaLiihodtoiFaRral^ 

parte,Nini}^0|iai«hr.free,' . . ^ v. it** - ’’ ^ 

3rd. That atWihfrhead.i8^d,1%a||fei^nfiiFf^,a^o^|her.^ f/'rij- j ■ 

enw«wr a Yk irx i.V ^ J> li. Jf-_J __ 


pre^aed^by i^^and oKerakis AFRICAN pAX^M ob one of the Tno«t;,lpno(^ent 
of an .hpmicanoiui—' tte atrtiele which soften* ana nourishes die Hair»,a|id from 
its medieihal pThpei^it udt coily a certain meventive to Scurf, but also the 
very best article that can he used by thoM who are troubled with itj and who, 
by promptly applying the BALM, i^l prevent the fl^r foPhigr 

In an when decepfdniiaQf'aU'kiiids am^ctised byertipiries, there mkbt 
be some difilculty in inspiring the public with coniidenee;. but £. GRIPFIN 
guarantees the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of bis AFR1> 
CAN BALM in :a few days. 

Prepaid hiid ^d(by £; ORIFFlNn Hair -Cuiter, 182, Itoand, London. 


n^iately jfbrwai^ed, nee of cost. 

LAVENDER WATER of the very best quality can always be obtained at 
Bi Q.’a establishment. ...... 


HSBAFAVWB RAIl^W^Y AKV COMM^CZlUb JOtlMNAL, 

(Eftt^Sshed at the ** Railway Magaran-e" in 1833; being thf oltfeet 

fllHE principal object tofsphicb Bids Joubkal Is devoted, is to furnish a 
-R Complete Record of the Ptmtee^ngs efisRiit^ Stock Companies. 


Full 
of Rai 
repoi 


tell ,,___jtaptCi!Bth ta# 0||tate;itataunents) of^a, 
nns^HasriBafltai. Miitaa.;Btedte« niM..A«suru 
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RtopjpiwliMsayedfl^ttb, bowey&r csFity. It m tooth 

in. ft.4otfc^(e, without.iitty preasuro or pain, and jriU rgmaw.fiim.iRjfbP 

wectionaArt flwehiia^^^’^FMpArcklby Mr. 




. to Te^th 0 |i.hM tfun system ff feelf- 

aohesiohi Without spnngs or wires.' This method does not 
tion of any teetKw tSoOtt^ or any p«4nfnl opeMtocw whatemiAt home *fr<^" 
Elevfep till Four; dii'Ki&ers Street, Oxford Street. 

lA-MEaT ON DEBliitY, NERtOXTSKES^S, ' 

A<td all IHsoctfers aniasng ftrottt SkeeM, dto. '' 

. . • - * , t * * ^ > 

" He whd hi pleasure’s'downy ahns 
jNe'er lost bis health or youdiful ehanns, /' ^ ' 

/., , A hero lives, and justly can . . . ,. 

, Bxolaim, In me behold a man I” 

Just Fubludifld (in a seeded envelope). Twelfth Bdition„p]dce 2s.t(>d«v 
sent hy post^ free, to any address, 3s. '6d; ■< 

,|£^Xi’F;-J*^lt3;SteRyAtI0K; a Popiildr Essay on thpw comj^M,. 
^ ditorders, originating m youthM excesses, and |ei^natn^ in NervoR* 
Debility, Local and Constitutional Weakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
and Amours, which afflict die Weak, the Sedentary, and the Delicate; With 
PracUcal Observations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of ^e‘Reproductive Orgahs, with Itlain Directions for their perfect 
Restofationt 

2 ; SAMUEL? LA^MEftT, eoNSu^Toio SubTqeon* 

9, Be^mrd Street, Be^ord Square, Lmdon, 

MatHciilafed Meilriher of the University of Edkiburfeh, Honorary RfeinBer of 
the London Hospital Medical Society, Idceiitikte of Apothecaries Hali, 

, , ' • ■ ^ __' ./I, 


this hy «t. per«.al 

miWy WnSSthdls way be sstisfio^y adjusted that aSRmt of ho appeal aqfu ta the 

meat conflteitislftieitAV— ^.StAktorp Oasbtfs. 

' T > f. ''/T .. J . A .« __ --* - — *• - -1 


mthlimp 
the writer 
wh^4^ 
oerUhilPl 
and ipi^^ 


JSShihfc^^Ulnh1icF.t^, Manchester; and hy alVother Be^|^ers. ^ 
■" mTI&a^rt is to he consulted daily at his Residence, and Cmkitry Fdtidnts,. 

aiw reonested^to,tee.«» m^A» potkWp inj^toi&rof. ^Hr 
”^E r w we&wd M oc?»uBaiionvMi,lfife ^TJie-CMR- 

whichmoTnoticc whatever-can be taileiinf fliiii application; and, in all eases, 
the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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Jt4st Pub/iahedt 
««^TY-F0Q[RTB 

^ce 3s., and sent free, on ree|^pi«f a Port-office 
Hyf JlMHOOH—the CAUSED of iti PilEMATtBE DEC|.|^E, with 

plain Directions for its PERFEGl} ItJBlWrOJlATION ;'ttd< Jfessedft) those skfferiiiB 
fronithedcstructivc effects of Excessiyc Judwlgtrtice,'SolitM!grJlabite, &c.; ■feUoWdtfb^'Obscr- 
vatioiia on Marriage. Illustrated witlrCaseSi&ef. >.■' f » ■ , S' 

By J. L. CuETis & Co., COTWitirig Surgeons, ^Bdon. ; , . 

THE TWEI^Y-FOVHTK THOUSANE. ‘ ' 

Published by the Authors, and Sdld by Burgess^ Medical BooTtscller, 28, Coveutiy Street; 
Barth, 4, BrVflges Street, Strand;'Wani^ & C«i„ 63, QkfoH Street* Mann, 89, Corilhill; 
Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London: Guest, 51^Bull'Street, Birmihghaiu ; Sowler, 4, St. 



Score/^ristol^; Paton & Love, (ilasgov^; DrumuSond, 5, lilair Street, EdnibttPgh i Lines, 
Greenock; and sold, in a teulcd envetopa, by gU Booksellers. 

•• This work, a TWENTIETH Edition of which is now iweswifcd to Oio public, 20,000 copies having bi-cn 
rxliausted sinM its first api«aronce, has been very inuch improved and ejiiarged by the addition of a more 
i xtcnded and clear delail of general prindplcs. as also by the insertion of several nt w and highly interesting 
ra«os. The book, as has been already stated, U the result of very ample and daily-increasing CJmerienre in 
a class of diseases which, for some unaccountable reason, have been citjier altogether overlooked, or tn-ated 
almost with indifference, by tlie ordinary tnedical praelifioiier: mid wc feel no hesitation in saying, that 
there js no member of society by wlioin tlie hook Mill not be found useful, whetlier such person liold the 
relation of a Par«i<, a Precetdor, or a Clerjumauy—Suti Bveniiiy Paper. 

“ Tins is a work tliat we fern there ^xlsfs too muefa iiecd'finr, to cause us to hesitate to recommend it for 
general perusal. Every brapM of thosefrightlul nialaiUes, whaUicr the result of immoral habits oi secret 
vices, Is here sueeinctly treated, and divested ofjiH nicdioal teclinicality; pluu luideaay ^iiectiona^aregiven 
for Utab^ Miodnto be pursued in all cases, however complicated nr apiiorently hojiUlcn. la the anra-d. 
as well a» the unmarried, this little work alike ailbids consolation .and cure in peculiar cases; and we are 
doing A sc^flc to iociety in recommending it to general notice/’—Sise* and HerU Ma cuty. 

CAtJTlON! —The sale of 20,000 Copies of this Work, since 1840, a fact iu corroboration 
of which we beg leave to subjoin Ibc drclarntions before the Lortl Mayor, ^-st of our priiitci, 
and secondly of our bookbinder, camfot but be dccincd a convincing proofof the large slian- 
of public confidence uliicli wc have and still conliinic to wyoy j but here we‘feel called upon, 
in justice to ourselves, as well as to theptintit*, by Way of caution, to enter our decided and 
solemn protest .igaiiist the dating effrontery and. bnre-fitced iu)}Midencc of those ignorant 
jin-tendcrs to metUeal skill, those deidere in pijfered titles, who have the unbluahing midacity 
to copy the very words .and phrases of our aavcrtisenieut, and by approximating as closely as 
jmssible to our original title of MANHOOD, have tliui endeavoured more t^eehially to 
mislead tlte many sullerers from Debility who daily seek advic? in these pages .'.i'.Kx'tiSiCt Irom 

DECLARATION. 



Edition now printing by the, and that the whole of thesfe cdpies were duly, dwuered'tp Mi. 
■\Viiliain "VViltorf, Bookbinder, residiiig at No. 6, Bream’s'Buildings, Chaiiobry liane, frelh tho 
niotilli of May, one thousand eight hundred anil forty,to Fchninry one thoiiSandc|gllt fluudred 
• 11,(1 fortv-four: and I make this solemn decJ.vration, conseientimtaly 'belicyin^ttiffaaniMr'to be 
an(i iorty i 0 iir, .aa WILLIAM’W4lNH£v!^E|i|^iJjG. 

Declared and svh8cribed.et the Mansion House, London,1 WILLIAM, MAGI?At,', 

this 6th day of Aglpl,(;l844, before me, ' 'Loyd'STdjrifr WLondon. 

Messrs CURTIS and Co. are to be eoiiaulted clailj nt tlieir residence,7,--B^ITH 
s™ET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. . - 

Coantry patjenta are requested to Be as tObwte as possible in (be detail of Blfeir oWjifc Tlie 
romintanpatiori must be acoorapani^d by the t»soal consultation foe Bf arfd:iB nflttBrta the 

mostiuviOlWileeecltecyinaybereUed’on.. • 
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WACOM'S ALBA^A PLATE. 


tLEBANP^. 

FOR -SHE, TfMfI 

41, 0, miiBiCAifr; ’ 

-^Spfw qf P^cet flireet^, 
rivt inm^u walk ^r<nf the 

_.V,. 

HtYAIi SUPEftaSDED, sad 

silver, lupj^ted Iiy the Introduo- 
«tioR .of a new, and Mffeetlt mateU-Ma 
AlfEATA /■ Wawo» , aided ty 

a pcrwm of S(ricn<ce, in the am kamatlon 
of Mutifh,' hdg ‘Bucceeilod Hf iF^ging fo 
FtthUe Notice, the muiit hcnntid t Ara liO 
evoa yet o^ered i,potM«fllns dll Ae rfcth- 
ncs« of Silver I(i oupeannco—wA A all Ita 
duroliffttf' itnd 'hariinoiis—wUl Itt perfiict 
sweetneae in uRc—thtdergoiiig as I; docs, a 
Cliemioal Process, by wliich, u thi& U naU' 
iieoua in tnUed Met^Ia entirely extracted 
—rcaiating all Acidi—^may he deaped aa 
Hllver, and la Manufactured Into every 
Article for the Table and Sideboard. 





AND ECONOMY 

Warehouses, 

r ,; Aftv AT 

16, KpRTON FOEGATE 
Bhhepegate, 

Fi/iy Deere from the Eaetem 
Cowitiee Railway. 

C. WAT8DH hm the Publle wiU 
anderatand that tUi HdtM la iw> 
oullRtfy'liia'OiHt, and that Silver, 
ta not moro dmbeent ftom Gold, 
than Alf Metal la frcftn all othen: the Pub> 
He will therefore have no diffleuitjr la dla- 
coverlng the oalmua wMeh dlreeto' the vlro. 


Chaud 

Coffee Pot full She, 
5 0 


tuocfaa which aai maixed thd negreaa of 
Ate New Plate afote’lta dattodnetlim. C. W. 
anllke tbia jtert,, conrta eomparilon, foel- 
Ing confident that the remit wBl eatabliah 
ita pie-emioenee. Entire Servicea of Plate 
Piuchaaed. 

COMMUmOK SSStVSCBB, 
KnnaflaeiitMd' af thin BMaL 


I'ableSpoona 


VVATtaN 

dlMSBMtnCAN 


t'e RewAlbttla Plate Handle Table Kntve* lU, td.perdoa. Beaerte IBa-diL' Ceeeeretle,’td. 


W V. 


doz. 6 do* 


Papier hfeche Te,^ Tniya, full tWM, ornamented for 35h —Patent CatMlla Lamps On. 6d.—8<dar Lampt 
to burn coinmon Oil 228. fid.—Brone« Fenders 9s. Cd. Steel Fire Trans ts. fid. per set.—Ivory Handle Table 
KniVehjUnmed Shoti1i(lR'a He. perTNia. Deaserta 9's. per doz. Carvers 4s. fid. per pair. 

C Ay TZMt t^^ atson’s New AnRAfi Pi. ate .m only be had Genuine at the Warohoniea of the Inven¬ 
tor 41, A i2, BanBipax, corner of P^rea StreeC, and at Ifi, Vortok Foioate, Biahopsgiite, Wholetale and 
BotaO Jeweihir, 6ilepnipltIi,tCutlec,and General Fnrnishing I^dwareman, Establiiibed 1705.^ 

C. WATSOH’S . , 

KASnOSOMELY ILEVSTRAtED CATALOGUE & PRICE CURRENT 

Is just I^iiblislicd, «nd Families who regard economy and elegance should possess 
ihoeiaclvea of tliis uboI’uI Book, which may be had Gratis, and • Pc|8t |^co, from the 
abdv« Aadfcsd. . * . . 

The' ahova material is admirably adapted to Hot Cliiivites, and is manufactured 
into Hot-Water: Dishes, Wine-Coolers, Salvers, Epergues, Drinkirig Cup.s, and every 
article used, ill the East and West Indies, where C. Watson is shipping large 
quantilSek to. 


' « ^ PATENT PARAGON CAMPHiNE LAMPS, 

Th^'pcVfbction of these I.amriP «v^r the Vesta has been happi1y'«ttained hy the in- 

^ . tw -I ‘ fi . j _'1_ __1.11...... _ - ... w J jt 


perfect combustion, and, in full action, emits a hght equal to 16 wax candlea. 

C. W AtroN's Warehouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate, will contain, 
tbroughont the season, all the most elegant recherche and new patterns, comprising 
Or-imilvi, Chinn, Glass, and Opal. OldOilT.ampslUtcdwiththeParagonHeadfor'ils., 
••lud the Paragon Apparatus applied to the Vesta for 6s. The Spirit analyzed andre- 
i ommeruled hvllr. Uie, is delivered in screw canshvC. Watson’s carts. 

H &' 12. BARBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. • 
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INTENSJTY, DUE ABILITY, AND FLUIDITY IN WRITING, 

WRlTIJ^a FliVlOS, 






' have been found so essential for the purposes of WrUiw kt^i^jV^np-Cli- 
mAtes, are in very general demand itt various parts or 

ether of the articles will he foimd to suit eY#^%|^ii'ty3UP^|l8t#^tfjid 

purpose. . The following classific^on w^;^«ciihe 

THE THIN^IiOUIta. - ; ' 

These are a limpid and Iiquid^wj[B^lldt& whi(ih wHte equally h'ett'wijh 
Steel as with Quill Feus; tlwiy ib(nHAit..4if'T he Slob Black,. hr,f|KioiNAL- 
•Writing Flotij, which writes dipt of a'elwtir Wue t^olour,^hUt tlt^ tondeap 
Black ill a short time, aud is the thinnest and cleiarest‘flowiDgftirk''ew» known. 
vi.>*In reference to this article, the .publihmre refilfred to tWfoj|dWing"i^y df 'n 
hotter reeeivi^'by post:— ‘ - . J .t 

^ “ King’s House,- ^lOmho, fleylon,; A^il 29th,"l8.‘i7. 

“■SiR~l heg to inform you, thatT'took out witn^mo in IS^. from Bnghind 
ito'Ceyhm, several bottles of your ‘ Blue Writing Fluid,’ ana am hound in 
justlw tb -state,/that the proposes of the Ink or Fluin, as set forth in yow 
juiditea'^ictiAUedlUBj ard, "upon trial, /itffy borne ont. t recommoBd it fnbi^ 
strongly to ailiparttos, be wiey restdent n Temperate'or Tfopfchi Country. 

This-opinion is 'shared by all who lmve used the fluid in Ceylon.—I remain. 
Sir, yoYir dbedieirt servunt, - “ E. R. FOWER, 

" Mr. Stephens.” IMvdte Secret^ fo liis Excellency Sir R. W. Harton, Bt. 

- “A 80PERI0R FLUID BLACK . 

M^ieh wiltbe found not to cling to the Fen in'the manner in wKich ordinary 
lilkSiifi»«SlY4 to_combuie more readily with the paner, 

A vma and'B«in»rit C61mtr<M 'RfcDTSriC'fbr Contrast'Writing. 


^ A FlKE LIQUID RQDOB CAKMlNE, 

Adapted for Artists, and those who use Water Colours. 

hi.B. The above will take impressions from the Cojiying Madtine. The 
Red,| andjoartioularly the Rouge Carmine, give strong copies.^—Alsb. averT' 
SupOTior Copying Ink, " 

‘ THE DENSE COLOURS. -i - • 

Theie articles differ from tlie former in writing their fiill cdottO'c^'Once*; 

t.wi&'velry 

. _ . jive to ea'cti 

sity and greater bi'eadfo. . The Upstrake'is'theri^ 
fore not so fine, but tlie manuscript is generaUy more strongly legifile. iteMy 
requisite degree of fineness may be given ^ a cortespdnding fioeneito In thh 
Fen; tliey form no depositions'about she Pen or Inkholdeys, Wkti'drdiilhty 
Inks. Peraons with weak sight, w'ho require intensity of colour, 'will be able 
to suit their wants by pne or the other of tlipsc articles^ , A very ^gllpw luk-" 
holder with large, surface is bad fur all Inks, but particularly for these o^nise 
colours, ' 

THE PATENT UNCHANGEABLE DARK BLUE WRITING FLUID. 

'Phis beautiful and now composition for writing lias the peculiar and vary 
valuable property of never losing any of the elements ofdts oolpur; having no 
vegetable products,* it will not undergo spontaneous decay, Kke common Ink^ 
It will change by the action of strong lignt, as all colours will * h{ut'it has the 
property which no other colour possesses, of always retiirning to itfi pi'rwnjil 
state whem the light is excluded. It is, consequently, apiung the • forfuit Wriv- 
ble of cqloum* Ali^, it will bear immersion, in Sea Water apd'(impesmre^ 
Sea Air with' impunity, which'fo Marinert and Captains qf resso^.isiavAwiime 
for the Meservation of Log Bqftksund Nautical Journals,, for the 'SoeatwadA 
which .the;Chlorine of Sea Air ufiectsthe writing made with comnuHi'lnkM 
well known, and makes it imperative that those*who wish to preserve writings' • 
on Sea Voyages should use ap Iidc Over which Chlorine has no iiower. 

The following extract wiU also explain the yalue of a coluifr for writing iplfor 
which Chlorine and,.^idJU^awe no power.' ^ ; 

Rxtrart from Brame » I^ajiml m Chems^y, page 929 If the.pa^r.has 
been made from inferior rqgs hlpached by an excess of Chlorine, Ink, huwAvnr 
good, will he ultimately discoloured.” " 

Prepared and Sold by the Inventor .and Patentee, HENRY STEPHENiS, 
.51, Siiiinford-street, Blackfriars Ruud, London : and Sold in Bottles at IJd. 
y<l., Gd., Is., and Ss. each, by all Slutioncra and Booksellers. 

A liberal (liscouiit on export orders. 

In Calcutta, by Messrs. Ostcll & l.ejiage, brilish Library. 
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GHOWS LOCKS * nRE-PROOF SAFES. ^ 

CHUBB'S M . 
Efttcnt ' Mre- Bfoo/ M W 

t_r_. Bpiwarq q P 

' M Ilf’ . UTcofd«Sb'^b3otoJ,^( 


kMI'BCUltt: OettBbt. 

£ 5 *T&f« 

YiUte E^’lniW^b 
detect any attempt 
tp me Uwm. 

ntey aro^maile 
of an tltea, atod finr 
•TOty puiipoM ;tiO 
‘wliiA,lo^ are 
U^iMt are atfo^ 
Mn^,^«lnpL« 

4' 


i 

t 'i 


am h iMi 

fr 


I 

!S 


the beat pro 
Uvc of de<m^1 
I plate, 8cc. from ifrt'O j 
ji au«l thicvce, and arc m ' 
; accureil by Detector » | 
„ locks throwing froiu'v}, 
J two to ten bidta.' 

S Cash Boxes and ^ * 
- Japan Deed Bozef. * * 
Street Door Latf^ei^' 


very n^Keya, 

SA'OlHJlfB StBON', B7, St. PAt)i.*B Cadned Taed, l^MDoa. 2 
ana SS, Loaa iTBBn, aivaarpoi.. y 


9^ DEBILITY' IN '^'f/^N.—IVlESSRjS. B^CWJE 

^'^-.tlONSULX'ING SURGEONS, 27, MoataKue-strdeVitwifeH^S?"'* 

Jtttl published^ th& edition; p>^iee^j^iad^mdiseni free on receipt of a 

post-oMce order for 3s. Gd.' '' •> ^ 

a Work on Debility in fttria V ^ • 

A, Medieal work oa the infinnlttes bf the genemtiye^systeia in both«exes,being an- 
inquiry into the eoncealed cauae that destro ys physical energy and the ahility of man- . 
hood, ere vigour haa eatabUshpdher empire; witfi ohaeryationa on the baacfeileifeefai of 
sohtaiy indulgence artd infection, and on the loss of the, reproductive tioWera. with 
iiieaus of restoration, ine conasquence of neglect and the influence of mercury on the 
Kiun are pointed out and illuattated by engravings. 

Published and Mid by the Authors, hfesai s. Brodie and Co., 2?,. Montagde-street. 
RuueS-sqn^, •l^o“wn | and sold ^ Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoater-row 
Hammy and Co., 68, Oxford-street; Purkiss, Corapton-street, Soho i Noble, 114 Chan- 
cery*Une< Barth.^Bfydges-stteet, Coveut-garden; Gozdpa, 146, LeadealwEatr^ 
London; Stephen Knapp, Coventry; Slater, Oxford; Roberts, Derby; Cooper. lS 

Sutton, Nottingham j Wood, High-strefet, Biffinn|^S£ 
and by adl Booksellers in Totni and County. » 7 . . s* a, . 

_ _ • Opinions of the Vross^ 

BRODIE ON I^BILIIY IN MAN. London; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 

I aVtrnqstec Bow.-Tins is a work of great merit, and should .bo placed in the hands of. 
oveiy young man who, is aidleriiig from .past folly and uidiscretioii. It contamB/many - 
valuable truths, and its perusal is certain to benefit him-in many ways. Brodie and Go 
have also published ‘‘IbiB Seciiet Compavion,” a work of tivery valuable clMiracteiJ 
* fe®“®'®»edand sent free, with all.theirmedicmcs.—London Mercantile Journal 
ZeyiaiiicE, in bottles, price 4s. fid. ai|d lls. each, or thequanV 
tity ofl^r'm ohe^ family bottle for 83s., by whibh one lls. bottle is savedi\ith eafch is 
endiMedtiie “ Secret Conmamon." 

. ikb-^wd eases (the nurdhasingefvthich will be a saving of one pound twelve 
shillings) may be had as usual at 27, Montague-etreet, Russell-aquare. Loudon. 

- 1. 3 ‘.‘THE SECB^T COMPANION," 

Lmbdbshed with Btttravings, and enclosed'with each box of Brodfe's Purifying Vegc- 

*4^* ?*' ***^ box. Observe the signature of 

R. J. Brodie eMd. Co., L^idlm, impressed oit a seal in red wax, is affixed to each bottle. 
and toiti aa iwne wegenuma.,, aTiese. Pills are well known,tJiroughout Europe and 
thijm^d Sfertain'^d efibctiiy cure ever discovered for every stage and 
sytMl^fK dftbe yeitermd difease m both beito 8 ;and all diseases of ffie Urinary palsa«e£ 
witboM^tlMS Of 'time, confinement, or hindrance fr. m business. J 

MsssiViSrodie atid 'Ce., Surfremu, mat/ be. eansHUed as tisual at Jlfontagdi-ttreet 
RusgeU^wsre, Loudon from eleven o’clock in the morning till ei^a in the tvenmg.dnd ml 
Sundfips/roui eleven until one. . , 

CfM^y patients are revested to be. as minute aeptsMble t'M the de^il if tkeir eases 
tJie/ummunication must be aecompauied.. with the usual, emsuitotionfee f^ene pami ^n d 
iM cases the most inviolable secrecy may be nlkdOH. . ..v . . , , ,, ’ 

AJLA f?niintrv Tlrnirinata. Ilnnlrennora. and Patant .... t._ . .. 


Only one personal uisil is rrf/uired to eflbcl a permanent cure. 
Observe, No. 27, Montoguc-street, Kusseil-square, London, 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

MODEL, upon a lar^je Se^le,. the splendid 

Charjfe, in the earlier part .of the Jlattle, by the Cavalry luulcr 

till' Maruiiis of Anglesey, and the Bl^tish TnfHntry.under ISr Thomaf ricton. 


EormAN HAi.r^ PrccAivrj:<t.y.' .^j^eu fruni 11 t0‘9dal^ 'Ad 
One may-,read Despdtchcg and Histories fur a rhputh ^wthptat 
least idea of these movements, 'which a * " . mr-.t-i 

Described bu a Waterloo man. 

_ M 


jtat obtffiiiniigtlie 
e. at the-JMlodel will convey,— 




£ 


ANOEAMA OF NANKING;—JUST OrENED. at the 

PAN9RAMA ROYAL, Leicester Square, A ViEVV dFhfAI^KjNG, the 
pient city of' th§ Cc-lestial Empire,, vtitii 'Its mirivall€!d^ poncBLAitf Towr.a; 

Pot- 
coinmu- 



oinmis- 

sionen, and various'Native Croups around them! 

The .VIEW of NAPLES hy MOONLIGHT is now Open, and BADENi 
BADRN still cdbUnucs on view. 


ROVAL AB.ELAIBE GALLERY, 

LOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW.OPEN with MoMof Pilbiowls Atmosphe¬ 
ric Railway without, a valve—Phillips’ Fire Annihilator—'Bhip-invserver and 
Life-preserver, shown in operation, and dembhatrated by tbe inventor— 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosopby-^Oxyhydrogen Micro.scopc— 
Electrical Eels—Pyrtidbtrope, twenty feet in diameter—and Dissohnng Views. 

In the Evening a Grand Z^omenade Concert, under the direcjtion of Mr. 
Sedgwick. ... , - 

Admission, One ShillingV Schools, half-price. 


BB1UU4>XC, STONE, SILVER, & COPPER ENGRAVING, Sic. 

TXE^^RY BALT, Engraver, No. 9, Great Turpsfilc, corner aS 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, respectfully submits the following brief List or 
CiiAKGEs for Engraving in a superior style i— 

£ 8. d. Single Crests on Silver Plate, 


Single Arms & Crest on Stone 15 0 
Single Arms ditto 0 18 0 

Siimle Crpt ditto 0' 7 0 

Old English Letters, each ... 0 2 0 


per dozen 
Sin^e Letter, ditto ditto !. ]0 , S 
Do. Arms ana Crest, for Ilobk. ’ ,' 
Plates, with Name , . ,.^1' 6 

Single Croat, 4itto ditto / .. O' 


« 

6 

.0 

a 


Arms found.—Books of Reference to the A^s of upwards of fOOiOCiOFmni- 
lics m^ be seen, and Sketches made gratuitously where employed.—)06ieial 
Seals, Button Dies, &e. &c. in the Ar^ Heraldic Style,—Visntmg Cards; Book 
Plates; House, Oidee,and Door Hates. > 

Observe—The Lincoln’s-lim Sngitaying Estab]|gBnMn 1 t,.. 

CTOCKEN'S PATENT BINDING PINS^/lbf 

muMCj '^mphlets, gtid alP pub7ica,6bns, pai^cularty 
neivspaperap^C. ha^iig,Ptoer.^ns< pays partiep^r attenobiiltg 

maiit^crnre of his Writing and ptVr Papers, which he 'confidt(n^ 
are.spperipr to anyhou^^^ is^Londeiiittas to price and quality; he is seUn^fheni 
at Manuftlcturers' ehargos-rBMBerfine Foolscap, 6d. per Quire; ‘ Envelopes, 

8 dozen for 4d. C. Stocken solicits attention to the largest assortment 
Ladies’ end GtXkdetiMb'a Di!'eMii|g"atid Writing Cases, Work and Despat^’* 
Bosses, Tea-caddies, &e, fell 30 per'-cent. under any house in London. TIjP 
above articles are aUwarttmtod, Dressing Cases repaired or reiHtcd on the 
shortobt Aotibe.' Tohd.Imd/^ .SjMiicken s well-known establishment, 53, 
Quadrant, Regent Street,- ', ’ 
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DIRECT BOMBAY and MADRAS RAXLWAY. 

(Provisionally Reei.stered.) 

Capital £i,500,000j in 90,000 Shares of £50 each: Deposit 5s. per Share. 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEISIENT. 
grand object of all railway undertakings in Jndia, is to bring 
J the salient points of that vast penin.sula into j iixta-position with each |other 
—to make her, in short, a compact, united, and indissoluble empire, so that her 
immense wealth, her industry, and her productive resources, may be fully and 
effectually developed. 

The great difficulty of effecting so noble a purpose has been, hitherto, her 
bad roads, her rude and defective lines of communication, and to obviate this 
difficulty the public miud naturally turns to railways, the grond and effective 
instrument oi modem civilisation, with an earnest desire that the gorgebus 
east, as well, as the enlightened west, should have the full benefft of their 
power. 

With thi.s object in view, the Direct Bombay and Madras Railway has been 

{ projected, which will intersect the richest and most {lopulous portions of oiu 
iidian ])<>.sse8sion3, and become the great artery of communication between the 
riehly-cuUlvutcd east, and the active and cntcqn'ising west, the two great 
centres of Anglo-Indian empire. 

When this railway is completed, the arm of our authority will stretch from 
OTIC great presidency to anutiicr, and all the adjacent and intermediate points 
will feel the effect of its power, and respond to its influence; they will act and 
re-act on each other, until the whole body is animated by one impulse, and 
directed by one spirit. 

The object and advantages of_ the Direct Bombay and Madras Railway will 
be fully and minutely detailed in a few days, and every requisite particular 
placed before the public in an authoritative shape, together with the influential 
and efficient Committee who are entrusted with its mauageraent. Ih the mean 
time application for shares or any information may be made to 

J. WARD, Esq., Secretary. 

Toinporary offices, 32, Ely-placc, Ilolborn. 


• KAVAZ. ARCHITECTURE. 

Published this day, Huo. pfa/es, cloth, 5*-. 

E lements of naval architecture; being a 

Translation of the Third Part of Ci.AiRBf)is’ “Traits E16mentaire de la 
Construction dcs Vaisseaux,” with Notes by J. N. Stranof., Commander K.N. 

London: J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho; W. Woodwari), 
Fortsea; and W. Colman, Devonport. 


TO PRINTERS IN THE COLONIES. 

TTLLMER &* WATTS beg to inform the Trade, that they have a 
^ large Stock of Presses and Printing Materials of every description, 
both New and Second-hand, from which Offices may be completely or par¬ 
tially supplied, in the LETrER-PRESS, COFFER- PL.\TE. LITHO- 
GRAPIJI^ aTid BOOKBINDING Departments; and that they baye a 
KEGISTRIT' OFFiCE for the Disposal of'Bo si nesses in that brancht. 
Valuations effected in Town and CounIry. 

Solo Agents for BOWSFIELD’S PATENT PANTOGRAPHER,^ or 
Improved Vulcanized Blankct, for effecting 

Copper-plate Printing at a Common Letter Pt'ess. 

79, Little Britain, London. 
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REMOVAL ! ! 


SIMMONDS & WARD, 

COLONIAL AGENTS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

Reg to inform their Friends and tht^ Public in general at Home and 
in the Colonies, that they have removed their Agency and Foreign 
Newspaper E||:ablishment and Colonial Magsizine Office, from 18, 
Cornhill, to more commodious Premises, 

« 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURV, 

AVllERE THEY WILL OIM'-N THEIH 

COLONIAL READING ROOM 

As soon as the necessary Alterations and Improvements on the Premises 
are completed, whicli will be early in February. ^ 


PREPARED PHOSPHORIC RAT POZSOH. 

ARTICLE is strongly rcconnnendcd to the Public as a safe 
and must effectual POISON for HATS and MKJE. It pussesseH this 
great advantage ot^er those i>rep:iratiunH containing arsenic, tliat the Hats will 
continue to cat it as long ns it is uffered to tluMii. 

In consequence of the great danger and dituculty attending its manufacture, 
many Parties, anxious to me it, have been unable to obtain it. It is now sold 
in a safe and convenient form, unattended with the slightest danger. 

To the West India Proprietor will he found invaluable,, having beep 
used in Jamaica with the greatest success. By permission, Mr. PtruscR is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility,, to Messrs. Cottam, MAiiTAti, and Co., Lime 
Street. 

Made only by EDWARD PURSER Chemist, 40, New Ihitlgc Street, 
Loudon; and sold in jars, with full directions for its use, af 4s., 8s., and 20s, 
each, or at 4s. per lb. 

The PiiosnioBic Poison is strongly rccoimneiided by Dr, Lindlly, — P'ide 
Ayncallaral Gazelle, ami Gardeners Chrovinle, December H, 1845. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tun extensive circulation of “ Simmonds’s Colonial Magaziku 
among the most inHueiitial classes, both at home and in the Colonics, 
gives it a great advantage over most of the other Periodicals as a 
tavour:d)lc medium for all Advertisements. 

SCALIi OF PRICKS. 

£ s. d. 

Single Advertisements not exceeding five lines 0 6 0 


Per Line above six . . 0 10 

Quarter of a Page . . . 0 17 6 

Half a Page . . , 1 10 0 

Whole Page .. . . . 2 2 0 

Rills of Four Pages stitched . 110 

Ki^lit Pages . . 1 10 0 

Sixteen Paj?bs . . . 2 2 0 


Advertisements received until the 2.'»th of each month, at the Office, 
No. 6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY. 


CHARIiSIS cooks:, 

• MANUFACTUIIEK OF EVEBV DKSCBIPTION OF 

MEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

Crest and Address Dies Engraved and Worked to any Size or Shape. 

14, Royley Street, Old Street, Xiondon. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING EMIGRATION TO THE 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

BY COLIN T. CAMPBELL, ES«. 

When the excitement of troublous times lias subsided, people, or the 
reflective portion at least, have time to consider the events which have 
passed away. The present are not what were formerly troublous 
times,—but they are times in which we are not fretf from trouble, 
excitement, or turmoil; nor do they seem likely to give place to plea¬ 
sant reflection and sweet peace. Something must minister to the 
debased appetites, the greedy and covetous desires, and rouse the 
latent feelings of men, who ii) a measure live /or, and more certainly 
hy the people. But when the senses become sobered, the prurient 
desires and appetites, and morbid feelings of the victims to popular 
excitement hav(! been fully satiated—when all has passed over as a 
“ day-dream,” a sense of shame, of loss of moral courage and vigour 
ensues, and the mind and physical resources are feeble to a painful 
degree. To recover^bat has thus been lost and shamefully abused is 
the province of a physician, who not unfrequently has to deal with 
persons both ignorant and obstinate, prejudiced an(l “peculiar.” The 
task is one of dilficnlty, sometimes of danger; but patience and perse¬ 
verance, with a discriminate use of restuiatives, will generally restoie 
what has been sacidiced. 

Popular excitement, considered politically, is an evil almost inse¬ 
parable from Government, and one, too, which requires all the tact and 
talent of a good and a wise minister to keep within bounds. In all 
ages, some subject has been found to furnish food, cental meat and 
drink, to popular excitement; in all, an Agitator to proclaim, enlarge, 
magnify the repeated grievance to his own profit and advantage, 
regardless of the sqicrifices of nationality, self-respect, or a deference to 
others. This is the less to be wondered at when it is remembered 
most political agitators are persons ei>.ber of insignificant origin and 
narrow minds, or individuals once respectable, who, having forfeited 
all claim to the good will and wishes of their fellow-countrymen, no 
longer possess anything to lose, and in a change or alteration, under a 
false impression of gratitude they may have created, have the chance 
of gaining something. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING 


It is not, therefore, surprising that the mnotoenth century, remark¬ 
able for its gigantic strides in moial and intellectual advancement, and 
above all for its decided abhorrence of war and national irniptiou, 
should he able to boast of an O’Connell, a Cobden, or a W. J. Fox, in 
our country—men characterised by all the traits and peculiarities of 
mijiisters to popular excitement. Though these worthies \^ere satisfied 
to their hearts’ coutimt in accomplishing their schemes, in succeeding 
he 3 'ond the expectations of tlmr superior wisdom, yet, unless eaten up 
with their own zeal, would they be able to refrain from resuming their 
previous occupation ; or to use a vulgar, but, like all proverbs, true 
description, would they, be able to refrain from returning, like the sow, 
to their wallowing in the mire. 

Hut we are taught to view all things as regards ourselves as for the 
best; and we should consider, as regards others, that errare esf 
h'umamim.” 

It is not every one who knows, and among those who do know, it is 
not everyone who keeps in mind, the excellent moral maxim of Cicero 
—Sajjicntis cst proprivm mhil qmdpaiitirepossit, fdvere. It ’may 
not be inapplicable to those who are liable to, and to those who take 
an active part in public excitement, should they find time amidst their 
own continual excitement, and in their least fevered stale, to weigh it 
in tlu'ir minds. Qna.tlum aiij/ii il on this head, however. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact, that at the pri'scnt time, 
public excitement has almost, if not quite, reached its height; that an 
inertia, a languor, will inevitably he the i-esult. That everlasting 
subject—the Corn Laws—ajipears now to he fully exhausted, and its 
oppositionists on the eve of achieving a complete victory, llailway.s, 
those useful instruments in the hands of civilised man, hav^ generated 
the steam of lurther excitement almost to buni^iug: and as many a 
“ (Jeninuchkin” scheim; has been brought before the notice of “hulls 
and bears” and spi'culators of every graile, not a few have been bitten 
by the wholesale gambling*!hey carry as “jiart and paicel” of them. 
This alone will he more or less severely felt; and a reaction will he 
necessary to a perfect recovery of a healthy state. Where the ri-medy 
lie.s will, of course, difl'er with the opinion of almost every individual: 
hut as each is at liberty to follow his own ])rcconceived epinious, and 
the opinion of one altogether uninfluenced bj’ the change is not ofl'ered 
in the presumption that it ought to be received and acted upon, the 
following plan may' ho worthy the consideration of some. 

One legitimate means ot causing a reaction in the numbness of 
commerce that does alieady, or will by and bye exist, is increasing 
and enlarging its operations; and as the means are at hand, they 
should natuially he cairied out as far as practicable. Britain’s 
greatest resources lie in her Colonies : by means of them her commerce 
is susceptible of considerable increase, her population of permanent 
relief; by enlarging them and adding to their population, she multi¬ 
plies resources which keep multiplying in Iheinselvi's; by directing 
enterprise and capital to them, by fostering and supporting them, she 
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might almost be wholly inilcpeudent of foreigners and foreign supplies. 
Ill the position we are now placed, and at all times, itjs as much in¬ 
dividual interest to promote our Colonies’ welfare and prosperity as 
the nation’s; and heqnently we may do this much more successfully 
and advantageously tlian through (Tovernment agoticy. 

1 would suggest, in all humiUt}^ the esiablisliment of an association 
having directly in object the prontotion and encouragement of Emigra¬ 
tion to all ottr Pos.sessions. The modus operandi might be modified 
from the following outline ;— 

I. That an association be formed consisting of gentlemen engaged in 

general, commercial, and Colonial operations, to be called 
“ The Society for Promoting Emigration to the British Co- 
lonii'S.” 

II. That the Society be open to all edassos,in favour of all Colonies; 

and that its assistance be extended towards all who may re¬ 
quire it, subject to a full approval accojding to rules respecting 
morality, sobriety, and general respectability. 

HI. That the Society l)e governed by tlic following regulations:— 

1. That so soon as a, giv<'n amount of capital shall have been 

siibsciibed (say JJ’OjOOt)), it shall be considered established. 

2. That it afford assistance to the extent of one-fourth of its 

capital. Id purl towards the (Muigration and first settlement 
of you eg uui ri ied couples intending to become permanent 
set tiers and ctiltivalors of the soil; that the remaining three- 
Ibinrbs of the subscripi'on be appropriated to the emigration 
of respecf’.ble pa«tics of all trades and ages, up to fifty, as 
mu(d) as possible in etjual piopco tions t>f sexes. 

3. TITat the Society exercise no furl her control over the parties 

so cm\‘',rating than as regards the first class, giving them a 
leiier ol'credit on the Bank in the Colony to which they may 
be ('luigraling, and as regards tlm other paying their passage 
out and outfit. 

AVheij the vast extent of our Colonies is considered, their political 
and comiinTcial importance taken into consideration, and vvlnm, more¬ 
over, they are viewed as outlets for the safe emigration of our redun¬ 
dant population, and thereby the extension of commerce, it may appear 
surprising that no effort has been made to assist in'tlie promotion of 
civilisation and colonisation. Attempts bavt; certainly been made by 
Joint-Stock Companies to colonise and settle different [)arts of otirvast 
Colonial Empire; but as these have an ulterior object in view, they 
can hardly be considejed as disinterested means of promoting emigra¬ 
tion and colonisation. It is, therefore, proposed to establish a Society, 
similar in every respect to Missionary and other Societies as regards 
government and constitution, having for its object the more dt'cided 
and immediate encouragement of Emigration to the British Colonies. 

The proposj'd Society will be entirely supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions ; its affairs managed by a cunmiitlce of gentlemen appointed 
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for that parpo8P, and supported by patrons and presidents. The So¬ 
ciety will aim at giving inducements to young married and other 
persons having some capital, income, or property, to settle in the 
ilritish Dominions, by advancing to them 'a portion of the funds neces¬ 
sary to their emigration. Thus, suppose a young married couple have 
sufficient capital to commence sheep-farming in tlie Colonies, and would 
be glad to go, but want the means necessary for so doing, without in¬ 
fringing on what they already have in hand with which to establish 
themselves on arrival in the Colony,—this Society by advancing to 
them so much of the requisite money might secure to the Colony a 
class of settlers peculiarly desirable, and be, at the same time, accom¬ 
plishing a very great benefit to the parties. The Society proposes 
doing this to the extent of one-fourih of its available means, in favour 
of small farmers, tradesmen, schoolmasters, and mistresses and go¬ 
vernesses,—and, it doubts not, will have plenty of scope for accom¬ 
plishing real personal and public good. 

But the operations of the Society will not be confined to giving par¬ 
tial assistance to such respectable persons among the middle classes as 
may desiie to settle in Her Majesty’s Colonies—it proposes also to pay 
the whole expense of passage out and outfit of labourers, shepherds, 
artificers, and journeymen handicraftsmen, desirous of going to the 
Colonies—and this to the extent of three-fourths of its means; and 
when it is considered, that in spite of the thousands who yearly leave 
this country for the different Colonies, how many more would gladly go 
to them also, and be sure of finding employment, the Society counts on 
affording to this class the means of an honest and industrious liveli¬ 
hood, and, in proportion to the means at its disposal, greatly benefiting 
the condition of those remaining at home. • 

This Society will in no case aim at foreign emigration; it will 
simply afford the means of settling in the Colonies, any and all, 
dependent on the British Crown —to those who, either from having 
friends already settled in tbem, or simply desirous of trying a new 
field for their talents and enterprise, may be desirous of emigrating. 
As it has no lands to dispose of there, and is not a speculation, or a 
trading company, its object can be but that of doing real good. 

It will, at the same time, keep in view the wants of the Colonies as 
regards the class of persons most suited to them; it will only give 
encouragement to moral, respectable, and steady persons; and where 
the case of a married man with a large family is concerned, will give it 
a priority of attention. Jn order to carry this object out as effectually 
as possible, the Society will require in the case of married persons 
copy of their marriage certificates, and where such have any children, 
the certificates of their baptism, besides references as to their general 
moral character and respectability. In this way, they will be setting 
a reward upon respectability and ■•obriety, which must produce consi¬ 
derable good, while it will insure to the Colonies a class of persons in 
every way worthy their reception. It will also keep in view the emi¬ 
gration as much as possible of an equal proportion of the sexes. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TUE LIBERATED AFRICAN 
ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


BT OKOKGK M'HENRT, M.D., C.M.O., 

MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF PARIS, LATE SURGEON TO IHE 
LIBERATED AFRICAN ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


Chapter VIII. 

Dispensation of the Quarantine Laws, and its evil consequences. Arrival of the 
“ Corispo,” with Smallpox on hoard: the propagation of the dise.ase through the 
whole Kstdhlishmeut and through the island, and its dreadful mortality. Arrival of 
tlie Mozambi<iups. The “Aiidoriiiha” sold and broken up, and the “Volant” 
substituted for an Hospital Ship. The “Mary Hartley” takes Liberated African! 
to Herbice. Sugar and Rice ordered to become the Diet of the Liberated Africans 
by the new (fovernor. Colonel'J'relawney. The African Emigrant Ships “Hamilton 
Ross,” “ llelcn,” and “Lady Rowena.’’^ Wedlock among the Liberated Africans, 
and the Uirth.s that took place at St. Helena among them. 

During the interval which elapsed between the formation of the Esta¬ 
blishment, in the middle of December 1840, and the 23d May follow¬ 
ing, being the only period that a regular quarantine was enforced, all 
the slave-vessels were sent immediately on their arrival to Lemon Val¬ 
ley, and placed under my charge. I was simply ordered to adopt those 
measures which I considered to be best calculated for arresting the 
progress of disease, and restoring the sick to health. The regulations 
which I tlien observed were eminently successful in accomplisliing the 
desired result. Nevertheless, the most singularly inconsistent plans 
were henceforth devised by the Colonial Government to abrogate the 
beneficial tendency of the system which had hitherto been in operation. 
On the arrival of slavers for the future, they were invariably detained 
during a period embracing from three to fourteen days before the people 
were removed out of them. If unfortunately the vessel came in on a 
Saturday, no notice was taken of the application of the prize-officer to 
be relieved of the charge of it until the Monday following, when the 
Governor w'ould command a Medical Board to asscml^e, to recommend 
what they considered to be the proper sanatory measures to be taken 
on the occasion. The Board’s report would not be read, perhaps, by 
the Colonial Secretary till the day after; so that it would he Tuesday 
evening or Wednesday morning before the decision of His Excellency 
respecting the destination of the African^ could be made known. On 
every occasion of a slave-vessel arriving with infectious disease was a 
Medical Board called; as if the arrangements they had proposed once 
could not be taken as a precedent, and acted upon ever afterwards, 
unless on the occurrence of some extraordinary circumstances in the 
case. Often a week or ten days would pass over before the Governor 
would sanction the reception of the slaves, who were all that time 
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obliged to remain closely stowed on board, still subjected to the suffer¬ 
ings of a crowded hold, and exposed to the sicktjess which during the 
passage had probably cut off a great nuinber of them. It was a melan¬ 
choly fatality also, that the detention should always have been the 
longest when there was infectious disease on board, and when therefore 
the sickness and mortality were greatest. This was a lamentable cir¬ 
cumstance, which could have been easily avoided by the adoption and 
observance of fixed rules for every case and every coiilingency. Tlic 
unsettled plan of action preferred by the Colonial (Jlovornmcnt was 
attended with remarkable inconsistencies, and followed in many in- 
.stanccs by deplorable consequences. These should have sufliced, in 
the first cases in which they occurred, to prove the folly of Llieir con¬ 
duct ; and their continuance in the obnoxious measures after the fla¬ 
grant demonstration of their injurious tendency, only rendered more 
glaring and condemnabic the jilmse of authority. 1 will not go so far 
as to ascribe the error to hardened ijidiil’erence for the sufferings of the 
poor creatures because they were negroes; I will endeavour, if pos¬ 
sible, to attribute the fault rather to thoughtlessness, which in exalted 
functionaries is, however, almost as unpardonable and culpable as 
cruelty'^ itself. Ilesides the delay to tlic disembarkation of the slaves, 
which was alw’ays detrimental, it may serve to illustrate the ridiculous 
nature of the measures adopted, to descrilje the whimsical changes 
which frequently occurred in their destination and location during the 
short period of a week, h’iist, the slave-vessel would be ordered to 
remain at anchor before James’ Town for tw'o or three days; llicn it 
w'ould he sent to Rupert’s Station, and on the next day he instructed 
to repair to Lemon Valley ; the slaves, after being landed at the last 
place, would perhaps on the morrow be transferred to High Knoll; and 
before the week would pass, the women, boys, and girls, amongst those 
sent to High Knoll, would be conducted back to Lemon Valley. In 
the ease of the “ Corisco,” which J am going to mention, after being 
commanded to land the Africans at Rupert’s Valley, where upwards of 
a hundred wore actually disembarked, they weie shipped on board 
again the next day, and the vessel was ordered to return to the port of 
James’ Town, where she remained two weeks without any European to 
take charge of her, although smallpox was raging among the slaves, 
and killing many of them every day; and it was only at the end of 
that time that shj^ was at length sent ofl* to Lemon Valley. 

Owing to the arrangements which had been observed for arresting 
its progress and preventing its diiTusion, the smallpox, though intro¬ 
duced four successive times among 1127 slaves, yet occasioned a very 
trifling mortality. Indeed, so easily had the disease been extinguished, 
that it was a litigated point among all classes, whether it was variolous 
or not. On account of its alleged mildness, and its not spreading 
among the inhabiiants of the island, it was believed by many that 
1 hud been mistaken in my diagnosis. It was the general impression 
that it was not the smallpox, but a species of itch, which had prevailed 
anmng the Africans. This opinion was held by the Military Surgeon, 
who however had never seen any of the patients affected with it, and 
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could therefore be influenced only by suppositions, not facts. He pro¬ 
nounced what he had ncA'er witnessed, to be either the itch, or a sort of 
unknown but innocent eruption ; and as he was the oldest medical 
oflicer in the island, his seiili-nents were adopted by the multitude. He 
did not confine his conduct to the enunciation of his opinions, but, 
most arrogantly and unhappily, addressed an official letter to the Go¬ 
vernor, advocating, from its mildness, the impossibility of the disease 
being smallpox. This epistle had the effect which its author expected 
and hoped for, and His Excellency became a convert to the doctrines 
espoused in it. That high functionary, placing implicit reliance on 
the professional talent and experience- of the Military Surgeon, was 
induced to discontinue the strict quarantine regulations I had observed, 
and which had been found to ho so successful in effecting a speedy 
extinction of the disease. Most disastrous in its results was this deter¬ 
mination : for the very next vessel with smallpox on board, the “ Co- 
risco,” in accordance with these views, was not put in quarantine, and 
became, in consequence of this neglect of prudent measures, the source 
of long-continued calamities to the Liberated Africans and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the island. 

On the August, 1841, the “Corisco” arrived with 3GG slaves 
on board, among whom the Prize Oflicer reported smallpox was prevail¬ 
ing or had prevailed to a trifling extent. A Medical lloard was called, 
consisting of the Military Surgeon, the Colonial Surgeon, and the 
Health Oflicer, who went in a boat alongside the infected ship, and 
examined one or tw'o patients, who W('re brought forward for that pur¬ 
pose to the gangway; and who, it appears, were then only affected with 
a few scabs of an indefinable kind; and therefore, if they had been 
attacked with smallpox, it merely proved that they were in the conva¬ 
lescent stage. These scabs were tlie subject of great disputation among 
the learned doctors, who were all so intimately acquainted with the 
diversified qualities of dried-up humours, distinguished by the vulgar 
epithet just mentioned, that one of them uiidertook to prove, from their 
specific characters, that the disease had been the scabies purulenta — 
translated into common language, the “ Scotch fiddlewhile the other 
two were inclined to adopt my suggestions, and believe it was actually 
smallpox with which they had been attacked. These, however, could 
not long resist the arguments of the other, who was, as might be ima¬ 
gined, the Military Surgeon—especially when they w^re backed by the 
logic of the Town Major, and supported by the known wishes of the 
collective authorities. I could never exactly learn what was the report 
of this intelligent Board ; my inquiries to ascertain the particulars were 
always met with shuffling and repulse; it was a common rumour, how¬ 
ever, that gained credence among the public, that the first declaration 
of the Board was unsatisfactory to the Government, and therefore re¬ 
turned to its members, whereupon they went to work and produced 
another rather more agreeable, which was accepted and acted upon. 
In conformity, then, with the second resolutions of the Board,—or 
rather, I suspect, with the wishes of the party who possessed the most 
influence with the Governor,—Mr. Sturdee, the officer in command of 
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the “ Corisco,” and tlie crew, were allowed to land immediately at 
James’ Town, and the vessel was ordered to remove to Rupert’s Station 
and land the slaves there. More than one hundred of the negroes were 
taken on shore that same day; and while these thing j were transacting, 
many persons belonging to the island were permitted to go on board 
the vessel. Rut, on the following morning, so many of the Africans 
who had been lauded the day before were found labouring under high 
constitutional symptoms, that alarm was created, which was soon con- 
iirmed by the appearance of the innocent eruption^ the cause of the 
previous sickness and fever. They were commanded to be put on 
board again, and the “ Corisco” war, ordered to return to the port of 
James’ Town, where she lay two weeks, surrounded by many other 
ships in the harbour, and of course might have infected some of them. 
For fourteen days were these miserable beings pent up in the crowded 
hold of a slaver, amidst disease and filth of all kinds, without clothes to 
protect them from the w^eather or to conceal their nakedness from the 
gaze of the passengers on board the different vessels at anchor around, 
and breathing an atmosphere continually Increasing in the virulence of 
its pestiferous qualities. No person was appointed to visit them, to 
ascertain the progress of the disease, or the number of its daily victims; 
and no medical officer was commissioned to attend the sick, .and endea¬ 
vour to arrest the course of the consuming pestilence: but the vessel 
was allowed to remain in the centre of the shipping, a floating laza¬ 
retto abandoned to the destruction of a ruthless malady—an eyesore, 
a plague-spot, the opprobrium and disgrace of the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment, a loathsome yet convincing proof of either its incapacity or inhu¬ 
manity. JIow long the “ Corisco” might have Iain in this condition 
it would be difficult to say, as it was intimated to me that the authori¬ 
ties did not intend to affix upon me the trouble of attending it, but 
resolved to confer the charge upon the Health Officer, who was sup¬ 
posed to officiate in the capacity of Surgeon to the Establishment at 
Rupert’s Station. It was, however, hinted to me by the Collector of 
Customs, if 1 would address the Governor on the subject of the dis¬ 
posal of the slaves, and propose to take charge of them as before, that 
my ofler would be properly appreciated by His Excellency, and ac¬ 
cepted with acknowledgment. The Governor very handsomely acqu'- 
esced in my proposal, and, in conformity with this resolution, the vessel 
was at last sent 4own to Lemon Valley, and placed under my orders. 
In reference to the offer of my services on this occasion, the Governor 
WHS pleased to testify his approbation of my zeal and activity in behalf 
of the unfortunate Africans. Rut it was too late to prevent the propa¬ 
gation of the disease; for it raged through the whole of the slaves oil 
board the “ Corisco,” owing to their having been kept together so long 
a time ; and by the landing of a portion of them at Rupert’s Station on 
the day of their arrival as related, it spread through the whole of the 
negroes there, who then amountcil to upwards of a thousand ; and by 
these it was conveyed to Lemon Valley, where there were about six 
hundred more. Through the whole inmates of the Liberated African 
Establishment, among the overseers as well as the negroes, the ravages 
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of smallpox, owini; to these cireunistances, extended for a period of 
above six months; and the deaths occasioned by it at the two Slutions 
amo\mtcd to upwards of 150, 105 of whom belonged to Rupert's, sent 
from thence daily to the h ispital ship at Lemon Valley. A number of 
deaths took place among tl.e natives of the island, many of whom, 
principally of tlio Iow't ciasses, w'ere a;tael.ed with the disease; and 
had not the vaccine vini.-. luvu procured aix at two mouths previously 
from the Cape of Good Hope, aud must of the people, esj)ecially the 
respectable portion of the community, been vaccinated, there is everv 
reason to suppose the disease would have been more extensive, and tlie 
mortality more destructive. 

The first case that occurred among the native ial-. :l)i'ants took place, 
about two weeks a'tcr it began to prevail at Rupert's Station. A mu¬ 
latto cooper, of the name of Sloe, l)aviiig been emnloved several flays 
repairitig the casks which w'cre utod at Rupert's fur holding water 
for the use of the negroes, fill di, and on iiis r. turn to James’ Town, 
where he lived, the eruption broke out upon him, h'roni him it s])ranfl 
to his nephew, and two women residing in the same house. These 
infected their near neighbours, and especially some triencls that they 
had, living at Ladder 11 ili; and it soon gai.ied among the families of 
the Honourable East India Company’s Invalids, loc ited in the \ i»:iiiity. 
Tl»e Military Surgeon, who had been so ..{rcnu-'iis an advocate i'nr [he 
non-varii’loid character of the disease, held at that time the commission 
of Meiiieul Oflieci- to :he Invalids, an I in that c::;. icity attended ujion 
them ami tlieir familie;. It is a most singular cirLumstance in the 
present invasion and progress of the malady, that it assumed the great¬ 
est malignity, and wms moat fatal, exactly amongst his own patients. 
Two of them were lel't perfectly blind by the clTccts of the innocent 
eruption, aild several died ; nevertheless, in spite of these flagrant proofs 
of the real character of the disease, I am sorry to say, he had not the 
candour to acknowledge his error. He still persisted in affirming that 
the complaint which had blinded and killed his patients was not small¬ 
pox, but the itch ! That a disease generally so amenable to the simple 
treatment recommended by the old women everywhere, assumed under 
the hands of ati educated professional gentleman so great a virulence as 
to occasion death, was the highest condemnation and reproach to his 
own skill and experience, and constituted a w'orse excuse for his con¬ 
duct than an honourable and sincere confession of hi^ mistake. With 
the widely-received impression respecting the abilities of the Medical 
Officers in the Army, 1 cannot believe that any should he found among 
them so devoid of the little knowledge required to treat the itch suc¬ 
cessfully, even in the most itjvetera'e cases, as to allow ihcir patients to 
die of it. It is iii>po.ssil>le ; if otherwise, the fittest punishment for his 
ignorance would be, 1 should consider, an instant dismissal from the 
service. 

With respect to such among the poor in .Tames’ Town as became 
affected with tlie sm.allpox, they were sent to me, and being lodged on 
boaid the hospital ship, and rendered us comfortable as possible, were 
attended by me through the course of their illness. Two among them 
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became victims to the malady,—a dissipated fisherman, who had previ¬ 
ously ruined his constitution by Cape wine, and a lad of about twelve 
years of age, an orphan, whose frame had likewise been impaired, by 
want, and who for the last three months, before he was seized with the 
disease, had been lingering out a wretched existence, a dependent on 
the precarious bounty of the liUscars of the Marine Department. For 
my attendance upon all these I was promised remuneration ; the very 
letter which requested me to take charge of them contained a proposi¬ 
tion for the payment of my services. Ibe Churchwardens, alarmed at 
the increasing extension of the malady, made earnest entreaties with 
the Government for the removal of the infected among the parish pau¬ 
pers, and indeed respoctfXble mechanics, from tow'n, and their location 
at Lemon Valley under my superintendence—and while the prospects 
of danger were menacing, were very liberal in their professions of grati¬ 
tude for my services, and no doubt quite as sincere in their intentions 
to reward mo for my zeal and assistance. When, however, I had per¬ 
formed my duty, and saved the health and happiness of tlieir families, 
with the disappearance of personal peril their generous resolutions had 
fled—and even their grateful acknowledgments diininisliod, if they did 
not entirely cease. To my application on the subject to the Collector 
of Customs,—who, in the name and at the desire of the parochial autho¬ 
rities, had proxnised me payment for the additional trouble imposed 
upon me by my attendance on the poor inhabitants of St. Helena,— 
1 received the following answer:—“ 1 am at a loss to inform you from 
whom you are to receive remuneration, if the parish do not pay for 
those individuals who were sent to Lemon Valley, at the requisition of 
the then Churchw'ardens, to be committed to your professional care, 
and by which dt)ubtless the alarming malady of smallpox was prevented 
from spreading throughout the island.” The Churchwardens, for their 
part, refused to advance a penny, alleging it was by the fault of the 
Colonial Government that tlie disease had been introduced and propa¬ 
gated, and that therefore the authorities, guilty of the erroneous mea¬ 
sures that led to the infliction of the dire calamity, were in honour 
bound to repair what their folly had created. Of course, after this 
refusal I had to content myself with the only reward left me, the appro¬ 
bation of my conscience for the performance of a good action; and my 
best consolation in the case, was my contempt for the mean and despi¬ 
cable conduct of.thc Churchwardens, who, because they had not con¬ 
tracted a written engagement, attempted to prove that a verbal compact 
was Invalid and useless. 

Among the overseers, John Sylvester and John Harris took the 
disease, and the former was very dangerously affected. So severe had 
the smallpox been with him, that his face was left covered with pits. 
He, together with the cooper Sloe, and many other natives of the 
island, bore on their persons and countenances ever afterwards the most 
indelible and convincing proofs of the nature of the disease. 

On the 6th October, the “ Conceicas de Maria” arrived, having been 
captured by the “ Fantome” only three days after the latter had sailed 
from St. Helena on her voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. The prize 
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had taken in her slaves on the Mozambique coast, and having escaped 
the vigilance of the cruisers there, the crew had no doubt become very 
sanguine in their expectations of a prosperous voyage. 

The Mozambique negroes must have suffered a great deal during so 
long a detention on board the slaver as was compatible with the passage 
from the eastern coast of Africa, exposed as they were J^o the cold 
weather and storms that began to prevail round the Cape of Good Hope 
at that season of the year. Kevcrtheless, they arrived in a pretty 
hearty condition, to judge by their outward appearance, and in a much 
cleanlier state than was usual among new-comers. They had not been 
landed a week, however, before sickness began to rage amongst them 
to an alarming extent; none of the newly-arrived Africans ever experi¬ 
enced so severe a seasoning; and unfortunately, as the smallpox, that 
had been brought by the “ Corisco,” was then spreading its destructive 
influence among the people at both stations, the Mozambiques had this 
scourge to contend with along with the usual complaints that attacked 
and carried off ilic negroes. It was really distressing to see stout, 
clean-limbed fellows converted by sickness in the course of a few days 
to miserable skeletons. The amount of one-third of deaths, which was 
customary to take place in the space of three months among the newly- 
arrived from the effects of seasoning and their own idiopathic diseases, 
was in the case of the unhappy Mozambiques filled up in a much 
shorter period of time. 

Among the numbers supposed to be attacked with smallpox, re¬ 
ceived from JInpoL’s Station almost daily, were many who had nothing 
but simple papular and herpetic eruptions ; but as they were mixed 
with the varioloid csiscs in the boat that conveyed them to the hospital 
ship, and were put on board without an examination being made by 
competent persons ; and as, after being thus exposed to infection, 1 
dared not land them for fear of propagating the disease further on 
shore, where it now began to diminish in violence ; the smallpox 
actually broke out among them often aflc^’ the slight complaints, with 
which they were affected when sent, were cured. I am informed tl)at 
many of these were never seen by Dr. Solomon, the reputed Surgeon of 
Rupert’s Station, but were selected as smallpox cases by the clerk in 
charge of the stores, or any overseer present. “ A new broom sweeps 
clean so during the first month or two of the prevalence of the 
disease at the station. Dr. Solomon was perhaps assidqpns in his attend¬ 
ance, and careful in his examination of these cases; hut thinking the 
smallpox was never going to be extinguished, became remiss in the 
performance of his duty, which he delegated to others incompetent and 
incapable : for the knowledge the worthy officials possessed of nosology, 
could not, of course, have been great! 

During the time the smallpox was thus raging tc so fearful a degree, 
no quarantine was enforced. The only instruction I received on the 
subject of preventing the propagation of the disease, was to enjoin on 
the overseers and matrons not to leave the Stations ; yet the engineer’s 
workmen were authorised by the Government to pass through Rupert’s 
Valley daily, amongst hundreds of Africans, continually contracting the 
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sickness, on their way to Banks’ Battery, situated in the next ravine 
in the neighbourhood. 

From the period of the expiration of the quarantine in May 1841 
to the end of the year, the number of the sick must often have con¬ 
siderably surpassed two hundred : 1 think I should not exaggerate if 1 
were to estimate them at upwards of three hundred occasionally, as 
many were not admitted into the hospital on account of want of room, 
and others were neglected, and therefore not taken into the calculation, 
from the habit they practised of concealing their diseases. 

I forgot to mention in its proper place, that the “ Andorinha," which 
had been used as the hospital ship, was sold and broken up about a 
month before the arrival of the “ Coriscoso that when she came in, 
with a large complement of smallpox cases, another vessel had to be 
procured for the ])urpose of an hospital. The authorities selected the 
hulk of an American whaler, the “ Volant,” which was hence sub¬ 
stituted lor the ” Andorinha.” About £100 was given for the “ Vo¬ 
lant,” yet the proprietor was not. ashamed to demand £10 per month 
for the use of it; and the Colonial Government, though economy could 
be talked of and practised when three farthings a day were to be 
taken from the salary of an overseer or matron, possessed it so little on 
the present occasion, and on many others, as 1 shall show, that they 
acquiesced in the payment of the enormous rent. Additional expense 
w'as iiu urrcd for the fitting up ot a flimsy framework of thin deal 
props, oil which were fixed old sails for the jmrpose of serving as an 
aw'ning; wliich would certainly liavc been useful had it been properly 
and suh.staiiitially constructed, but which, oM’ing to its being so slightly 
])Ut up, was blown down on the occurrence of the first strong wind. 
All the requisites of a regular hospital were either forgotten or con¬ 
sidered as unuccesssry : no beds, bedding, pillows, no' utensils of 
necessity or articles of comfort, were provided ; the sick had merely 
one blanket each allowed them, rolled up in which they had to lie and 
sleep on the hare boards. ,Ajid what was the effect on them, especially 
the smallpox patients, whose bodies from head to foot were covered 
Avith sores ? Why, the irritation of the blanket against the skin, and its 
adhesion to the raw flcsli, and the pressure of the hiird floor, would 
convert a ])ustole into an ulcer, and an ulcer into a sloughing gangrene ; 
and so extensive has the loss of substance been, in many cases, from 
the elfcetb of suppuration and ulceration, that bones have been exposed 
to view—a horrible sight! and death often ensued in consequence. 

From the successive arrival of so many slave-vessels, the number of 
Liberated Africans maintained on the Establishment by the close of the 
year 1841 amounted to about 2,000. Had it not been for the great 
mo.-tality occasioned by sickness, and the apprenticeship of about 300 
to the inhabitants of the '«land, their number would have embraced 
upwards of 700 more. The expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
so large a number, and for so long a period, for they had now remained 
on the Establishment a whole year, were, as might be imagined, 
enormous. The extravagant sum of £48,000, I am infonned, was 
spent for this pnrjiose ; which, even considering the excessively high 
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prices demanded by the avaricious merchants who supplied the 
Establishment, for every article they furnished, was still an exorbitant 
amount. The trifle of 7s. 6d. a piece for cotton shirts, Osnabur{>h 
trowsers, and guernseys, was paid them; while the same articles w^ere 
obtained in the latter period of tlie existence of the Establishment for 
the reduced rates of Is. and Is. 3d. Everything was as high in propor¬ 
tion : meat was bought at Is. per lb., biscuit at £1 I7s. Cd. per 100 lbs., 
rice 14s. 9d. per 100 lbs., salted beef at £1 17s. 6d. per 100 lbs., and 
vegetables at 2d. per lb. Some blame may be attached for this ex¬ 
cessive expenditure to the Colonial Office at home, who were duly 
informed of the arrival of the slaves in such large numbers, and re¬ 
quested to give directions respecting their disposid. By the neglect of 
the authorities in England to express their commands on the subject, 
the Colonial Government wore afraid to venture upon any measure, for 
fear of giving ofl'ence. If on their own responsibility they had chartered 
a ship, and sent the Africans away to the West Indies, they might 
have incurred the displeasure of the Government at liomc; so that 
nothing was done ; the people wore allowed to accumulate, until they 
became a nuisance to the island, and a drain upon the public treasury. 
Had proper measures boon taken from the beginning, and economy 
exorcised, not merely vaunted, I think 1 may hazard the assertion, 
that £40,000 would have been saved out of that year’s expenditure. 
As it was, the Governor began to be alarmed at the increasing magnitude 
of the numbers maintained by the public bounty, and would have 
eagerly embraced au opportunity of being relieved of tlu-ir support. 
Not only on account ot saving the useless and condemnable outlay, but 
of aflbrding the negroes the means to elevate tlieinselvcs from the 
humiliating condition of paupers, which they had hitherto been, was it 
a laudable object on the part of Ills Excellency to promote the removal 
of such as were willing to emigrate; since the small extent of St. 
Helena, and the poverty of its resources, could not give employment 
for them all, but only a small fraction. The West Indies were Colonies 
capable of supplying them with plenty of labour; there the Africans 
would be able to work for their liveiihocid ; and in eoniracting habits of 
industry, and dependence on their own resources, they would extricate 
themselves from the degradation of poverty and subjection. Such an 
opportunity of ameliorating their social condition now presented itself, 
and was embraced with satisfaction and delight by the Liberated 
Africans. 

In the month of December 1841, the barque “ Mary Hartley,” of 
about 500 tons, arrived at St. Helena from Calcutta; and as she was 
bound, with a cargo principally of rice, to British Guiana, the captain, 
who was an enterprising man, thought it would not be a bud specula¬ 
tion to take as many Africans as he could And room for. Captain 
Webb accordingly applied to the Governor for permission to convey 
Liberated Africans to Berbice; which being accorded, 140 of them, all 
stout and healthy, were shipped. Far many more might have been 
procured, but there were not sufficient accommodations on board for a 
larger number. Captain Webb received nothing from the Colonial 
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Government of St. Helena, nor had he contracted an engagement with 
any party in Berbice, whither he was hound, for the payment of the 
passage of the emigrants, but granted it them in the expectation 
that his expenses would be refunded by the planters and merchants 
of the latter Colony, who were so much in want of labour. The 
“Mary Hartley” proceeded on her voyage with the good wishes of 
all connected with the Establishment, to whom it was highly gratify¬ 
ing afterwaids to learn that the worthy Captain’s calculations had not 
been disappointed, as the speculation had turned out to be eminently 
successful and profitable. So prosperous, indeed, had it proved, that 
the Captain was induced to return for another cargo of the same mer¬ 
chandise, the particulars of which voyage will be related in its proper 
place. In the mean while, 1 would desire to intimate that, of all the 
commanders of African emigrant ships who came to St. Helena on 
similar expeditions, Captain Webb was the most esteemed and respected 
for his kind and affable manners, and bis exemption from mean and 
vulgar arrogance; a fault but too common among that ignovaut but 
self-sufficient class of men. He may have been naturally polite and 
amiable; but education had, no doubt, contributed to improve those 
estimable qualities—and while it exalted the innate faculties of his 
mind, had also ameliorated the excellent principles of his heart. 
Captain Webb was a liieraiy character, and dedicated his leisure hours 
on board ship to a cultivation of the muse ; and an interesting poem, 
in the Spenserian stanza, celebrating the hardships, dangers, and glory 
of a sea-life, attested the refinement of his taste, the purity of his 
imagination, and the goodness oCliis understanding. 

Before the de[)arlnre of those African emigrant ships, it was usual for 
the Collector of Customs to summon a Board, consisting ^of the first 
Clerk of the Custom-house, the Surgeon of Rupert's Station (Avhile he 
was attached to it), and ntyself, for the purpose of proceeding on board 
the vessels, and ascertaining the number, ages, and sexes of the emi¬ 
grants, and examining if tlit accommodations provided for them were 
proper and ample, the provisions and water sufficient and Avholesome, 
the quantity of medicines and medical comforts adequate for the voyage, 
if the clothing allowed them was furnished, and, finally, if they em¬ 
barked with tbeir free will and consent. With the exception of the 
first particulars, the proceedings of the Board were, of coarse, a farce. 
How could they •possibly examine every barrel of biscuit, every bag of 
rice and cask of water, and establish the fact of their weight, contents, 
and good quality ? As to the concurrence of the emigrants in their 
removal, it was well known that the greater part were in tlie most of 
instances compelled to embark ; and that, for this purpose, bribes, 
threats, and even blows, were liberally employed; yet had they so 
little attained to the independency of character inherent to free men by 
their residence in St. Helena, that most of them always declared they 
emigrated voluntarily, when asked the question previous to the sailing 
of the vessel. They were afraid, I imagine, to express themselves 
otherwise. The plan that was adopted to attest the quality of the 
provisions was, to request samples to be brought for the inspection of 
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the Board. The captain issued his commands to the steward, who 
presently appeared with a number of plates, one containing rice, another 
biscuit, another meat, another sugar, and so on. Of course, all these 
articles were good; but they might have been taken from the ship’s 
private stores, for all that the Board could pronounce to the contrary ; 
and I suspect, in many cases, such a deception actually took place ; 
for afterwards, in 1844, on board the schooner “ Margaret," w'hich I 
attended in the capacity oi Surgeon to the African Emigrants, during 
the voyage to Port of Spain, in Trinidad, we found a beef-barrel full of 
brine instead of meat : no sugar was put on board at all for the use of 
the negroes ; and there was such a scarcity of water, that their allowance 
was reduced for a long time to the one-half, and they were obliged to 
boil their rice with the rain that fell upon the deck—the scuppers being 
closed, a large quantity of water was obtained from the falling showers, 
which, as it was mixed with the dung of fowls, the salt of the sprays, 
and many other impurities, rendered the rice detestable, and it would most 
probably have been exceedingly unwholesome had it been continued to 
be used much longer. But, happily, favourable winds arose after a 
week’s prevalence of calms ; and, as we had no further apprehensions 
of a long passage, and had saved a quantity from the issuing of the 
limited supply, we were no longer obliged to have recourse to the 
impure and deleterious water procured by the means specified. The 
barque “ Rose,’’ which left St. Helena with 20G Africans for the same 
destination, was more unfortunate than ourselves, for not a drop of water 
remained on board when they reached the Bocas, at the entrance of the 
port. What would their sufferings have been had the voyage been pro¬ 
longed for a few days longer? a not unlikely circumstance, when the great 
prevalence of calms at the equator is taken into account. It is my 
duty to refate all these facts, tliough I myself may be subjected to 
censure as a member of the Board, w’hose business it was to prevent the 
occurrence of the impositions that were practised, perhaps involuntarily, 
in regard to the supplies put on board the emigrant ships. My excuse 
is, that I never supposed they could have been practised ; even now, 
I am more disposed to impute what happened to negligence than design; 
and if the latter motive be impeached, the extenuation of my conduct 
will be found in the impracticability of performing the duties exacted. 
To whomsoever the fault may be imputed, I will, at least, have the 
honesty to confess and divulge the error, in order that measures may be 
taken for the future to prevent their recurrence. This subject likewise 
leads me into the consideration of the short period allotted by the 
Government for the passage between St. Helena and Trinidad. Five 
weeks is the time appointed, and is decidedly too short, although the 
voyage may occasionally he performed in a month, in a fast-sailing 
vessel. Fair winds certainly prevail in general, in that part of the 
ocean : contrary ones, nevertheless, are not there nnknowm ; and calms 
arc not unfrequent, and are often of long duration, extending sometimes 
for two or three weeks. Provisions and water ought, therefore, to be 
put on board for at least six weeks, especially if we take as a criterion 
the measure of distance and time that regulates other voyages. The 
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number of weeks deemed necessary for u passage between IUngland and 
North Ameiiua, exce; tin;; the west const thereof, is ten, the same poio;! 
that is recognised as a rule for the siqiply of provisions for a voyage to 
the West, Indies. For any part <if the continent of Central or South 
America on the Atlantic side, excepting British Guiana, twelve weeks’ 
supply IS reqinii-d. At this calculation, surely six weeks v.ould not be 
too long lor the distaaep between St. iii lean and Tiinidnd. 

The l.-'nn now approached when we were to lose our excellent 
Governor, Maior-Gcnera! Middlemore—a man endeared to all the 
inhabitants of S;. Helena, over whom he ruled with paternal equity for 
upwards <>f six years. With the single exception of too much confi¬ 
dence in the [-rofcssional opinion of the Military Surgeon—which 
hoeninc the st.arce of extensive sickness and mortality among the 
Liberated Afrii ans, but for which there was a natural excuse, since the 


Aiilitaiy Surge'.n was the medical atleudant to Ids faipily—all his other 
comiu..t towards the Establishment and its inmates was invarial)lv 
mar!;cd with llie characteristic traits of the purest benevolcnc”. lie 
w'as amiable in his manners, dignified in his deportment, and kind and 
liheral in his eharitie.s, which were without ostentation. He was a 


complete specimen of a man of candour and honour—no mountebank, 
no hypocdic, ai.d no tyrant. One of the most distinguished oflicers in 
Wei ington’s victorious army in the Peidnsuia, he had acquired gicat 
renown by bis bravery on the field of battle. By his moderation and 
lenity in the high civil station in which he was known to us, he com- 
mundeJ the esteem of all who had the good fortune of holding official 
siiuati'ins under his government. He is still, I understand, living, and 
i.s now holding in the West Indies an important military post, which 
his habits, his ex])erieiice, and abilities will enable him to fill with 
honour to himself and advantage to the country. Colonel' Trelawney, 
who had been for several years the commanding officer of artillery at 
St. Helena, and who had lately left the island for England, was 
appointed his successor. prepossessions of the people were in his 

favour; and the arrival of the new Governor was hailed with great joy, 
for they had formed favourable expectations of his public conduct from 
the familiarity of his manners during his former residence. His advent 
was celebrated with illuminations, and tumultuous demonstrations of 


their good feelings by the multitude, whose behaviour on the occasion, 
had the late ruler been severe, would have reminded me exactly of that 
of the frogs in tlie fable, praying for another king from Jupiter. One 
merchant or shopkeeper was foolish enough, in the extravagance of his 
felicity, to try and get up a public meeting, and pass a vote of censure 
on the upright and high-minded Middlemore, imagining that he 
would the better please the new functionary by this officious and arrogant 
display of his spleen and adulation. But the people soon found out to 
their cost, and their bitter curse, that Middlemore was to Trelawney as 
is “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

It was in the beginning of March 1842, that the Collector of Customs, 
the Surgeon of Rupert’s Station, and myself were summoned, by the 
orders of the new Governor, to meet him at the Castle in James’ Town. 
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On being ushered into the Council-room, Ilis Excellency very kindly 
furnished us with cigars, and bade us sit down and smoke. Heing a 
lover of the Indian weed, this gave me a very favourable opinion of His 
Excellency’s familiar manners, but rather an awkward impression 
respecting his dignity. We sat, and smoked, and listened, while the 
Governor, who was an orator if Anthony was not, entertained us with a 
long discourse on the natural diet of the negroes, and of the various 
nations of the earth ; on the superior vvholesomencss and nourishment of 
farinaceous to animal food, as attested by the muscular structure and 
Herculean strength of the Hindoos, Ijascars, and other people of the 
East, who principally live on rice ; on the pernicious and fatal effects of 
consuming llcsh, inducing, as the bad habit was accused of doing, 
the severe gastro-enterie complaints called diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
cholera morbus, the specific cure and prevention of which consisted in 
the plentiful administration of rice ; the good effects ol'giving negro boys 
apple and peach tarts, and plum pudding, wdiich Ilis Excellency daily 
treated them to, because he was convinced they were more salutary 
articles of food than beef and mutton ; and, finally, on the resolution he 
had adopted, to abolish the use of fresh meat in the Establishment, 
because it was killing the negroes! and substituting instead, a large 
quantity of rice with a little sugar ; which alteration of diet was not 
only to be the means of restoring all the dysenteric j)atients to health, 
but of precluding the possibility of the disease appearing again ! When 
such extravagant expectations were formed from the operation of so 
simple and powerless a substance, aiding, perhaps, the use of other 
means in slight cases of bowel complaints, but which it was ridiculous 
to consider a remedy in African kalunza vumodi, which invariably 
assumes the worst forms of dysentery—itself a disease more formidable 
in tropical climates than in Europe, and still more malignant in the 
present instances, from being conjoined with extreme emaciation and 
exhaustion, complicated w'ith scurvy and extensive sloughing ulcers, 
and engendered by noxious food, filthy wat<sr, a deleteiious atmosphere, 
and perhaps by starvation, cruel flogging, and despair,—it is wonderful 
that faith was not also placed in its ellicaey to resuseitatc those who had 
died of dysentery. At the termination of the harangue Ilis Excellency 
turned round to the Surgeon of Rupert’s Station, and, adverting to the 
necessity of reducing the expenses of the Esiablishment, informed him 
of his intention to discharge In'm from his situation, there being, in his 
opinion, no further occasion for the services of two medical officers in 
the Establishment; however, as His Excellency was now desirous of 
ascertaining the operation and virtue of his newly-invented nostrum, in 
the relief of the disorders of the negroes, and their restoration to health, 
as well as the improvement in the condition of such as were strong, he 
would give him grace for three months longer, especially as he would be 
able to justify this extension of his services to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the plea of his being employed 
in watching over the effects of His Excellency’s wonderful discovery ! 
The whole of this farce actually occurred, and will afford an idea of the 
applicability of the nickname that was henceforth used to designate the 
vot. VII.-NO. 2G. FI.BRUARy, 1 84G. L 
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Liberated African Establishment “ humbug.” And so, Mr. Solomon, 
who held another appointment, that of Healtli Officer, was to be retained 
three months longer in his situation of Surgeon at Rupert's Station, in 
order to sec sugar and rice served out to the Africans, and to observe 
whetlier the sick improved more, the weak recruited faster, and the 
healthy grew fatter, undei' the use of so emollient a diet than they did 
when devouring flesh ! 

In the mean time, the “ Minerva” with <199 slaves, and the “ Dous 
Amigos” with 147 onboard, arrived, and landed their human cargoes at 
Rupert’s Station. 1 have little acquaintanee with the circumstances 
attending their arrival, or the location of their passengers; but the 
trouble of attending the sick among them of course devolved upon me. 
Dr. Solomon taking very good care to send me all who were likely to 
die, in order to sw'ell the amount of deaths at Lemon Valley, inferring 
from thence tlie very shrewd, but scarcely fair conclusion, that it was 
less healthy than Rupert’s Station. The Avonder is that any died at 
Rupert’s at all, seeing that the Surgeon there, in order to save himself 
from trouble, and attach to himself unmerited credit for the health of 
the locality, was only in this circumstance of sending the sick away to 
Lemon Valley not wanting in diligence. 

The Cape of Good Hope w’asthe next Colony to which the Liberated 
Africans were sent. A Society was formed there, and a capital sub¬ 
scribed, for the purpose of promoting the introduction of these people, 
and defraying the expenses of their removal from St. Helena ; and two 
vessels, the “ Hamilton Ross” and the “ Helen,” Avcrc chartered to 
carry out the views of the Society. On the arrival of these vessels, 
much trouble was experienced from the opposition made by the medical 
gentlemen in charge of the emigrants to the proceedings of the officers 
connected with the Establishment: nevertheless, as many Liberated 
Africans were procured as tliey could take, and more than they were 
entitled to receive from the tonnage of the vessels. 

The succeeding emigrant; ship was the “ Lady Rowena,” on board of 
which Mr. Augustus Kennedy, who had held tlie situation of clerk, 
first at Lemon Valley, and afterwards at Rupert’s Station, took his 
passage in the capacity of surgeon. He was accompanied by Wiilimn 
Huntley, rendered disconsolate by the loss of his wife, and the immacu¬ 
late Molly Plato, who was in the same unfortunate predicament, having 
been lately bereaved of her dear invalid husband, Patrick Welsh. By 
the united influence of these three, the “ Lady Rowena” obtained a 
full compliment of emigrants. The destination of the vessel was 
Demcrara; and a finer, healthier set of negroes were never landed on 
the shores of Guiana, even in the palmy days of the Slave-trade, when 
permitted and encouraged by the British Government. 

When a negro has felt the influence of the tender passion—the source 
of so much happiness or misery among mankind—he communicates the 
sentiments with which he is inspired to the mother, aunt, or oldest sis¬ 
ter, father, brother, or protector of his innamorata, and makes his pro¬ 
posals through the medium of a present of beads, and pieces of cotton 
stuff of small value, for his future spouse, and a smaller donation, con- 
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sisting of a handkerchief or cheap shawl, for the protector or matron ; 
and the price of the bride being settled upon between the parties, the 
suitor invites the friends of both sides to an evening feast, where, 
besides partaking of other luxuries, they must absolutely be provided 
with a bottle or two of Cape wine: The payment of the stipulated 
sum, which is given, not to the lady herself, but her protector, whether 
male or female, and the acceptance of the presents, consisting of the 
baubles described by the bride, constitute the marriage valid without 
the interference of civil or ecclesiastical authority, and without the 
celebration of religious rites. Such was the simple ceremony observed 
by the Liberated Africans on an occasion considered so important among 
civilised communities. Marriage, however, is esteemed by them more 
in the light of a temporary contract than a permanent engagement; and 
the idea of viewing a mere corporeal bargain as a spiritual sacrament is 
too refined, and perhaps preposterous, for their rude intellects. Consti¬ 
tuted in the manner described, the state of wedlock can be dissolved by 
the woman, whenever she thinks proper to restore before witnesses the 
value of the donations she has received, together with the amount of her 
purchase-money—an event that often happens: for after a month or 
two, conceiving herself to be ill treated or neglected for another passion 
which her husband lias contracted in the mean time, she contrives to 
procure the wherewithal to satisfy his claims, and the connexion ceases. 
This is much facilitated, in many instances, by the assistance of some 
lover to whose propositions the bride has been listening, who advances 
the money required, and for liis generosity usually receives the hand, if 
not the heart, of the inconstant fair. With respect to the rights 
exercised by the men, they on their parts can untie the nuptial knot by 
disposing of their wives as they think proper; they can sell them if 
worth buymg, and give them away if only worth accepting; if the 
poor female be in neither condition, I am sure I do not know what 
becomes of her—no doubt, she is beaten and worried to an untimely 
and premature death. • 

The custom of polygamy, so prevalent throughout Africa, was ob¬ 
served by the liberated slaves at St. Helena. The men procured as 
many wives as their means of purchasing them would admit of: and as 
they were very cheap articles, he was an exceedingly lazy fellow who 
would not work and amass as much as would obtain him half-a-dozen, 
lie was never any loser by the bargain ; for when tired »r disgusted with 
his mistresses, he always found others ready to refund him the price he 
paid for them, and take them off his hands. What is strange, the system 
did not seem to be disliked by the V'omen, who, as they are fickle and 
fond of change, bad thus the means afforded them of indulging their 
inclinations. They are in great grief tind despair when they wish to 
separate and cannot obtain the means of repaying their purchase-money. 
It is rare, however, that they do not in the course of a few days find 
some kind-hearted friend in their distress to liquidate the claims ; and 
in return the grateful lady consents to relinquish again her personal 
freedom, and give up all thoughts of single blessedness ! 

It were to be wished 1 could here notice any efforts made by the 

L 2 
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Colonial Oovernment to do away wdth these barbarous manners, and in 
lieu of them to establish the forms and usages of civilised society. For 
a man to buy his wives, and to possess as many as he has the means of 
purchasing, may be permitted without shame and dishonour among the 
savages of Africa, but in a Christian land is apt to shock the feelings, 
and excite indignation and disgust. To allow, then, the continuance of 
the degrading custom after tlie denization of the Liberated Africans at 
St. Helena, shows a remissness about their moral improvement that is 
nowise creditable to the local authorities. Inste.ad of enacting regula¬ 
tions calculated to eradicate these abominable practices, and to supplant 
them by the introduction of the civil laws relating to marriage—instead 
of considering that state as one of peculiarly solemn import, consecrated 
and blessed by religion, and instituted to accomplish the destinies of 
mankind by the Groat Author of man, the authorities, unconsciously 
perhaps, encouraged the dissipation and vice that already prevailed, by 
ordering, from time to time, women and girls to be sent from Lemon 
Valley Station to that of High Knoll, for the accommodation of the 
men. When the latter station was first formed, none hut men and 
boys, stout and able to break stones for the roads, were there located ; 
but soon women and girls, in large gangs, were sent to keep tlie men 
company ; and 1 have in iny possession several official orders, authorising 
the men at High Knoll to come to Lemon Valley, and take their wives 
or mistresses away to live with them at the former place. Certainly it 
is not good for man to be alone : Adam w'as discontented and miserable 
without Eve, even in the Garden of Eden. No objections, therefore, 
arc raised by me at the permission accorded to a man to live with his 
wife ; but in the cases in question, it ought first to have been inquired 
into, bt)w many wives had the person already ? and in the event of 
possessing none (a rare occurrence, I imagine), before pertnitting the 
couple to live together in barbarous contempt of fidelity, or any other 
matrimonial virtue, it would have been more conducive to the happi¬ 
ness of both parties, to ha^-e taught them their duties; ai.d, having 
convinced them of the advantage of conforming to the new principles of 
conduct inculcuatod, to have them united together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, as regulated by civil law, and consecrated by divine religion. 
Sneers may be raised at my proposition of instituting marriage among 
negroes; but I will inform those who may be disposed to ridicule the 
idea, that in the Colony of Sierra Leone the marriage rites are always 
observed and enforced among the Liberated Africans. Moreover, I 
will acquaint them that the African is an imitative creature ; and as he 
is conscious of the superiority of the white race, he is very zealous 
to adopt their customs and manners; thinking, that by so doing, 
he has cast off the negro, and assumed the character and consequence 
of the European. It would, therefore, be an easy matter to introduce 
marriage, with its civil observances and moral obligations, among them ; 
and the religious ceremonies connected w'ith it would, as they captivate 
the senses, be the means of facilitating its introduction and adoption. 

Celibacy is a word not contained in the vocabulary of the Africans; 
and 1 should much presume, as 1 have already hinted, that they are 
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almost as if'novant of the meaning of fidelity, to judge from their con¬ 
tinual infringement of its social and moral injunctions. 

In connexion with marriage, it may be proper to say a few words 
respecting the births that took place among the Liberated Africans at 
St. Helena. These were very few in proportion to the number of adult 
couples. Tliis unproductiveness on their part was probably owing 
to the extraordinary sickly state in which tlie greater portion arrived, 
and continued to be for a long period after tbeir arrival. I have already 
described the w^eak and emaciated condition in which they arc generally 
first presented to view. Often, instead of improvement, deterioration in 
their appearance subsequently ensued, in consequence of the change of 
climate, diet, and habits, and the enervating and deleterious influences 
of seasoning. During the period of their s\ifterings, then, embracing the 
variety of cruel incidents that usually take place from the time of their 
capture to their acclimatization at St. Helena, the women were seldom 
found in a state of pregnancy. Whenever one arrived in this condition, 
it was generally in an advanced stage, and the poor victim of lust had 
almost always to encounter, in addition to her common lot of mis¬ 
fortunes, the afllictlon of jjremature labour, and the calamity of a still¬ 
born cliild ; or if, by the wonderful hardihood of lier frame, the 
inisenable infant was born alive, it was stinted in its growth and 
deprived of strength, and seldom survived beyond a few days. After 
the term of seasoning had passed, and the negroes had improved in 
health and strength, they began again to recover the faculty of procreat¬ 
ing. Hence the women who conceived after six months’ residence on 
the island, usually bore stout, vigorous children, wlio lived, and throve 
well. On the whole, it must be confessed that there was a much greater 
proportion*of abortions among them tlian w'hat obtains elsewhere ; and J 
strongly suspect that the practice of inducing abortion was common among 
the women, who seemed to be acquainted with the means of accomplishing 
it without exposing themselves to much dgnger, if we are to judge from 
the numbers who were pregnant, and who got rid of their burdens 
without sufiering ill consequences. 

Of tljc negro clnldren born at St. Helena, only eighteen came into 
the world alive, of whom the five first died almost immediately; but 
the remaining thirteen having been horn at the full time, and being strong 
and vigorous at their birth, lived, and continued hearty, in spite of the 
rough Spartan treatment to which they were subjected. Of abortions 
1 imagine there must have been about thirty, and of premature labours 
about ton, in all of which cases the children were generally born dead. 
In no instance did the mother die or suffer nmcli from confinement; 
and though the abortions were nunierftus, and were doubtless brought 
on by rough means, yet were they never accompanied by any dangerous 
circumstances. 

Man)^ women were fond of their children ; hut there wore some who 
were negligent and indifferent about them to a degree highly culpable. 
None appeared to pay the kind attentions and offer the endearing 
caresses to their offspring which are so affecting and creditable to 
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European mothers. Rudely treated, roughly handled, and coarsely 
fed, it is no wonder the inlants are continually squalling, and that, 
from the combined influence of crying, and over-distension of the 
bowels by the ingestion of too much food, the greater part of them 
should be affected with umbilical hernia; and as tliey take no means 
to relieve or cure the complaint, it remains with them, often to a 
dreadful extent, when they have advanced in age : for among the adults 
of the Liberated Africi.ns at St. Helena, 1 should say, at least the 
half were affected with the incommodious aj)d distressing malady. 

To wash a child, the mother strips it naked, squirts cold water out 
of her mouth over all its body, son)etimes ducking it in the stream or 
tub until the infant is nearly suffocated, when she smartly blows with 
all her force into its eyes, nose, ears, and mouth, to clear those 
apertures or passages of the w'ater, and slaps it on the back to revive 
it: the process of drying is effected by holding it up by the heels and 
shaking it in order to let the drops drip, and then tossing it repeatedly 
up in the air, and catching it as it falls, to divest it of the remaining 
moisture. The plan of feeding adopted is for the mother to fill the 
child’s mouth as full of food as possible, and holding her hands over 
its mouth to prevent it from s])itting any out, to force it to swallow 
the enormous loads in the same manner as farmers’ boys cram turkeys. 

The system observed by the women to carry their infants, though very 
commodious and easy to themselves, yet must necessarily cramp the limbs 
of the child. To a stranger it attracts notice from its singularity and 
apparent awkwardness. The child being placed in a riding position on 
the back, a blanket, sheet, or piece of stout calico encircles both it and 
its carrier, being fixed or tied securely on the front of the latter, leaving 
exposed only the infant’s head and arms. Sometimes the chttd is fixed 
in a somewhat similar position, and in the same manner, on one or the 
other hip of the woman. Thus accoutred, and thus charged, the 
African mother can rove abo,ut and perform her work almost as easily 
jas if unencumbered with a burden ; which, however, feels certainly 
ight and easy in comparison to the English mode of nursing. 


(To be continued.) 



AGllICULTUIlAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The lust arrivals from Sydney have put us in possession of the valuable 
series of statistical tables relating to this Colony prepared in the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, and recently laid before the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales ; and we lose no time in republishing 
some of them for more general information, conveying as they do a 
better idea of the condition, progress, and resources of the Colony than 
any series of papers or correspondence which could be furnished from 
any other channel would convey. 

In a new Colony, the population returns are always watched with 
anxiety, and we are glad to find that notwithstanding the number of 
persons who were induced, principally by false representations, to leave 
the Colony in the early part of 18-14, the returns show an increase of 
population during the year of upwards of seven thousand eight hundred 
souls. 

The population returns were compiled in the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office with great care from the official returns of births, deaths, arrivals 
and departures ; and so nearly accurate were they, that at the time of 
the last census the difference was not more than one per cent. 

The manufacture of wine is also rapidly increasing, fifty thousand 
gallons having been made in 1844; an increase of sixteen thousand 
gallons oik the year 1843. 

There are many new tables this year, chiefly from the Customs 
department, showing the imports and exports of grain, live stock, hides, 
bark, butter, cheese, salt meat, &d., and the result in all these coses is 
most gratifying to the Colony. “ We msfy observe,” says the Sydney 
Herald, “ that the returns w'hich Mr. Lamb intends to move for will also 
be very important, and be of great assistance in the consideration of the 
various questions which will arise in providing for the deficiency of 
revenue which will be caused, at any rate in the first instance, by the 
reduction of the duty on spirits. 

“ Our flocks and herds continue to increase. Wft had on the last 
day of 1844 nine thousand horses, one hundred and forty-two thousand 
head of cattle, and five hundred and fifty thousand sheep more than wc 
had on the last day of 1843. 

“ 'I'lie returns respecting the quantity of tallow manufactured are not 
so complete as they will be in future years, some of the establishments 
not having kept accurate accounts; but returns have been received 
showing that two hundred and eighteen thousand sheep and twenty 
thousand head of cuttle were boiled down during the year, yielding 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight hundred weight of 
tallow, which we estimate was worth, in the Colony, £78,000, and would 
have formed cargoes for six large ships, supposing them to have taken 
nothing hut tallow.” 
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These returns are all extremely gratifying, and afford proofs of the 
gradual revival of the affairs of the Colony, which is visible in almost 
every branch of our pursuits; and tliis will he seen more fully by all who 
take the trouble to inspect them closely, and make themselves master of 
the details. 

CofN.—Return of Coin in the Colonial Treasury, the Military Chest, 
and the several Ranks, on the 31st Dec. in each year from 183f> to 
1844 inclusive: —1836, Colonial Treasury, £218,630; Ranks, 
£202 2s. 1 Id.—Total, £420,720 2s. lid. 1837, Treasury, £215,2.')0 ; 
Bunks, £182,182 11s. 6d.—Total, £427,432 lls. 6d. 1838, Trea¬ 

sury, £163,000 ; Banks, £357,127 Us. 5d.—Total, £520,127 Us. 5d. 
1830, Treasury, £121,100; Banks, 301.96!) 16s. 7d. — Total, 
£519,069 IGs. 7d. 1840, Treasury, £38,900; Military Chest, 

£49,151 18s. 9d.; Banks, £309,529 15s.—Total, £397,581 13s. 9d. 
1811, Treasury, £25,000 ; Military Chest, £10,000 ; Ranks, £427,621 
17s. 9d.—Total, £462,624 17s. IKl. 1812, Military Chest, £32,409 
14s. 5d. ; Banks, £142,980 4s. 3d.—Total, £475,389 18s. 8fl. 1813, 
Military Chest, £3,000 ; Banks, £420,972 Os. 5d.—Total, £423,972 
Os. 5d. 1844, Military Chest, £11,000; Bank'?, £548,923 Os. Id.— 

Total, £559,923 Os. Id., being an increase on the year 1843 of 
£135,950 19s. 8d. 

Exported Produce of the Fisheries. —Return of the quantity and 
value of Oil, M’lialchone, and Sealskins exporttsd from the Colony from 
the year 1835 to 1844 inclusive:—1835, sperm oil, 2898 tons; black 
oil, 1150 tons; whalebone, 112 tons; sealskins, 641 : total value, as 
entered in the returns of exports, £180,349. 1836, sjierin oil, 1682 

tons; black oil, 1149 tons; W'halehone, 79 tons; sealskins, 386; total 
value, £140,220. 1837, sperm oil, 2559 tons; black oil, 156,> tons; 

whalebone, 77 tons 8 cwt.; sealskins, 107: total value, £183,122. 
1838, sperm oil, 1891 tons; black oil, 3055 tons; whalebone, 174 
tons; sealskins, 3 cases: total value, £197,644. 1839, sperm oil, 

1578 tons; black oil, 1229 f/>ns; Avhalcbone, 134 tons 14 cwt. ; seal¬ 
skins, 7 cases: total value, £172,315. 1840, sperm oil, 1854 tons ; 

black oil, 4297 tons ; whalebone, 250 tons ; sealskins, 474 : total value, 
£221,144, 1841, sperm oil, 1545 tons; black oil, 1018 tons; whale¬ 
bone, 84 tons 13 cwt. ; sealskins 41; total value, £127,470. 1842, 

sperm oil, 957 tons ; black oil, 1171 tons ; wdialcbonc, 60 tons 5 cwt.; 
sealskins, 162: total value, £77,012. 1843, sperm oil, 1115 tons ; 

black oil, 190 tons; whalebone, 22 tons 8 cwt.; sealskins, 155 : total 
value, £72,989. 1841, sperm oil, 810 tons; black oil, 526 tons; 

whalebone, 15 tons 18 cwt.; sealskins, 3 hales: total value, £57,493. 

Export of Grain. —Return of the quantity and value of Grain, &c., 
exported from the Colony of New ISouth Wales (including the District of 
Port Phillip) during the years 1843 and 1844 :— 

1843, 273 bushels of wheat; 4,687 of maize; 1,870 of barley, oats, 
and pease ; 3,146,192 lbs. of flour and bread ; and 47 tons of potatoes. 
Total value of exports, £13,486. 

1844, 825 bushels of wheat; 26,184 of maize ; 1,798 of barley, oats, 
and pease; 2,028,344 lbs. of flour and bread ; and 60 tons of potatoes. 
Total value, £12,232. 
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IIrturn of ,tl)e Quantitj' and Value of Grain, Imported into the Colony 
of Now South Wales (iacludiu'; the District of Port Phillip) from the Year 
1835 to 18'M inclusive. 


Imi’okts of Grain. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

rft rtj 

V. ^ 

o S 
.-Ss 

O 

’T. s 
ca « 

Flour and 
Bread. 

0) 

o 

Potatoes. 

Total value as 
entered in 
Returns of 
Imports. 


Bushels. 

Bushels.' Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tens. 

& 

1835 

J22908 

S9.J 

12031 

1377018 

1139551 

520 


1S3G 

263956 

8180 

27567 

3385550 

474.358 

1304 


1837 

111161 

3395 

7031 

15526.)8 

176030 

545 


J838 

79328 

6040 

58927 

2178712 

728.346 

1167 


1839 

171207 

30862 

61093 

.3579076 

1414747 

1189 

285110 

1810 

290813 

19J85 

63363 

7108663 

6819896 

1723 

217063 

1841 

239224 

12773 

41610 

1492.9503 

3603076 

480 

201632 

1842 

163224 

1120 

37798 

7217016 

2260016 

1401 

113070 

184^1 

395374 

583 

61361 

69117ti0 
( 4370210) 

1578208 

547 

112387 

1814 

26^701 

17 

35191 

< & 250 casks > 
(of Biscuit, j 

260288 

ioa5 

65442 


Kf.turn showing the Population of the Colony of Now South Wales (including 
the District of Port Phillip) from the Year 1835 to 1811 inclusive. 

Poi'ULATION. 


Year. 

Adults. 

Ch^dren. 

Total. 

Male. 

Females. 

1835 

45259 

12647 

13686 

71592 

1836 

48375 

145.50 

14171 

77096 

1837 

52099 

15918 

17250 

85267 

1838 

57485 

18{)00 

22427 

97912 

1839 

63784 

21998 

28604 

ll'flJSe 

1810 

70021 

2547G 

3396G 

129163 

1841 

75474 

3354G 

40G19 

149669 

1842 

76528 

35762 

475f>9 

159889 

1843 

76147 


53920 

165541 

1844 

74912 


62295 

173377 


Popoi.ATiON, —Return of the increase and decrease of tlic Population (includ¬ 
ing the District of Port Phillip) from 1st Jan. toSlst Dec. 1844, and of the 
total numbor at the latter date.—Increase by immigration—males, 5929; fe¬ 
males, 2880: total, 8809. Births—males, 4004; females, 3952: total, 7956; 
general total of increase, 16,765. Decrease hy deaths—^males, 1381; females, 
760: total, 2141. Departure from the Colony—males, 3936; females, 1116: 
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total, 50t)2: total decrease, 7193, leaving a net increase during the j'car of 9572. 
—The total population on the 31st Dec., 1844, was as follows;—males, 107,945 ; 
females, 67,168: total, 175,113: deducting from this number 1736, the popula¬ 
tion of Norfolk Island (1636 males, and 100 females), which has been attached 
to Van Diemen’s Land, the gross population of the Colony will be 173,377 
souls. 


llETuaN showing the quantity of Land in Cultivation (exclusive of Gardens 
and Orchards) in the Colony of New South Wales (including the District of 
Port Phillip) from the year 1835 to 1814 inclusive. 


Caors. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

CO 

cS 

o 

Rye. 

Millet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Sown Grasses, 
Oats, & Bar¬ 
ley, for Hay. 

Total Number 
of Acres in 
Crop. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

•Acres. 

Acr. 

Acr. 

Acres. 

Acr. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1835 


20831 


2278 

599 

59 

1081 

321 

4133 

79256 

1836 


17503 


4276 

720 

14 

977 

461 

8803 

87132 

1837 

59975 

18381 

2551 

3893 

493 


1165 

533 

5054 

92125 

1838 

48060 

25043 

2922 

3767 

429 

39 

1788 

925 

9939 

92912 

1839 

48101 

22026 

3190 

f5793 

483 

46 

1115 

424 

12.534 

95312 

1840 

74133 

24966 

5144 

5453 

60.9 

115 

25fH 

381 

12721 

126116 

1841 

58605 

25004 

5423 

5892 

495 

47 

4027 

380 

15257 

115130 

1842 

65188 

27324 

5320 

4467 

486 

99 

5174 

224 

18.592 

126874 

1813 

780S3 

29061 

5727 

4537 

514 

42 

5872 

655 

21162 

145653 

1844 

81903 

20798 

7236 

4336 

359 

43 

6783 

871 

21760 

114095 


Produck. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 

O 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Millet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Hay. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bush, 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

T ons. 

520206 

503314. 

47249 

13155 

7461 

727 

13;J6* 

2146* 

2315 

884241 

390132 

60057 

23412 

10818 

18 

1870* 

4145* 

14853 

092620 

632155 

51147 

17119 

6753 

695 

2102 

2034 

5627 

469140 

556208 

32103 

13416 

4878 

353 

3496 

4952 

6960 

805140 

525.507 

66033 

27788 

7008 

283 

2601 

2509 

25923 

1116814 

777947 

105399 

66020 

8863 

3338 

11050 

4300 

21329 

832776 

50;}803 

90172 

62704 

6507 

1072 

11141 

2642 

17175 

854432 

590134 

88767 

84321 

#451 

1201 

12561 

2014 

18622 

1000225 

719358 

.95658 

92268 

5145 

410 

16392 

6098 

27774 

1308949 

575857 

132575 

70G20 

4475 

511 

22716 

6382 

31788 


Note .—From 1835 to 1841, the crops and produce from land beyond the 
boundaries of location are not included. The Commissioner for Gipps’ Land 
has i\ot returned the produce of the crops in that district for 1344 
* About. 
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Export op Wool. —Return of the quantity and value of Wool exported from 
the year 1835 to 1844 inclusive— 


18.*15 

Quantity. 

Value. 

3,89.3,927 lbs. . 

£299,587 

18,36 

3,693,241 „ 

369,324 

1837 

4,448,796 „ 

322,166 

18.38 

5,749,376 „ 

7,21.3,.584 „ 

405,977 

1839 

442,504 

1840 

8,610,775 „ 

566,112 

1841 

8,390,540 „ 

617,.537 

1842 

9,428,0.36 „ 

595,175 

1843 

. 12,701,899 „ 

685,017 

1844 

. 13,542,173 „ 

64.5,344 


Export ofTai, 


ted in the year 1843 : 5,680 


[.LOW.—Quantity of Tallow expoi 
cwt. 2 qrs. 36 lbs.; value, £9,639. Tallow exported in the year 1844: 56i609 
cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs.; value, £83,511. Increase in value of the quantity exported 
in 1844 over that of the previous year, £73,872. 


Tallow AND Lard. —Return of Live Stock slaughtered, and ofthe quantity of 
Tallo w and Lard produced from the same, in the year 1844 :—Sydney or Middle 
District—36 boiling-down establishments:—sheep slaughtered, 97,465; homed 
cuttle slaughtered, 14,9.‘}8: tallow produced, 22,7214 cwt.; hogs slaughtered, 
285; lard produced, 9,887 lbs. Beyond the boundaries of location—7 boil¬ 
ing-down establishments:—sheep slaughtered, 29,815; horned cattle slaugh¬ 
tered. 1953; tallow produced, 6180 cwt.; hogs slaughtered, 103: lard pro¬ 
duced, 1594 lbs. Port Philhp or Soulhem District—4 boiling-down esta¬ 
blishments:— sheep slaughtered, 90,517; horned cuttle slaughtered, 3257; 
tallow produced, 19,8564 cwt,; hogs slaughtered, 36; lard produced, 1048 lbs. 
'fotal—^7 boiling-down establishments, 217,797 sheep slaughtered; 20,148 
horned cattle slaughtered ; 48,758 cwt. tallow produced; 424 hogs slaughtered; 
12,529 lbs. lard ijroduoed. From the proprietors of one establishment in the 
Sydney District, and of two in the Parramatta District, no information could be 
obtained. The proprietor of an establishment in tlic lllawarra District has 
returned 8386 sheep and 415 head of cattle slaughtered — and another pro¬ 
prietor of one in the Goulburn District 826 head of cattle slaughtered, but 
state that they have not kept an account of the quantity of tallow produced. 

Land Sales. —Return of the amounts receivetf from the Sale of Crown Lands 
in the Colony (including the District of Port Phillip) from the year 18.35 to 
1844inclusive:—183.5, £80,784 11s. ed.; 1836, £126,458 16s.; 18.37, £120,427 
Os. 5d.; 1838, £116,324 18a. lid.; 1839, £152,962 16s. 4d.; 1840, £316,626 
7s. 5d.; 1841, £90,387 16s. lOd.; 1842, £14,574 10s. 4d.; 1843; £11,297 3s. 
9d.; 1844, £7402 ISs. 6d. Total, £1,037,247 3s.—In the year 18.31, Lord 
Ilipon's regulations for the abolition of free grants, and the sale by auction of 
all Crown lands, were first promulgated in the Colony. ^ Iirthe year 1839 the 
minimum price was raised from 5s. to 12s. an acre, but did not extend to lands 
previously advertised at the former rate, of which there was a very large quan¬ 
tity at the time. ^In the year 1841 the system of sale at a fixed price of £1 
per acre was introduced into the District of Port Phillip. In the year 1842 the 
system of sale by auction was resumed throu«'liout the Colony at a minimum 
upset price of 123 . per acre for country Hinds, with liberty to select portions 
not bid for at the upset price. In the year 1843 the minimum price was 
raised to £1 per acre, by the Act of the Imperial Parliament 5th and 6th 
Victoria, cap. .36, with liberty to select at the upset price country portions put 
up to auction and not bid for, or on which the deposit had been forfeited. 

Vineyards.— Return ofthe number of acres of land planted with the grape¬ 
vine, and ofthe quantity of wine and brandy made from the'produce thereof, 
in the year 1845.— Sydney or Middle District: —Argylc, nil. Bathurst, nil. 
Bligh, 2 acres; wine, 120 gallons; brandy, nil. Brisbane, 33 acres; wine, 
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2750 gallons; brandy, nil. Cam don, 40 acres; wine, 13,800 gallons; brandy, 
3.30 gallons (brandy is distilled under the authority of the 39th section of the 
Act of the Colonial Legislature, 3 Victoria, No. 9, by the proprietors of vine¬ 
yards). Cook, 31 acres; wine, 2120 gallons; bi'undy, 60 gallons. Cumber¬ 
land, 146 acres; wine, 11,385 gallons; brandy, 427 gallons. Durham, 77 
acres; wine, 9629 gallons; brandy, 75 gallons. Georgiana, nil. Gloucester, 
P" acres; wine, .3240 gallons; brandy, 36 gallons. Hunter, .35 acres; wine, 
480 gallons; brandy, nil. King, 5 acres; wine,nil; brandy, nil. Macquarie, 
10 acres; wine, 1648 gallons: brandy^, nil. Murray, 2 acres; wine, nil; 
brandy, nil, Northumberland, 69 acres; wine, 5.382 gallons; brandy, 90 gal¬ 
lons. Phillip, I acre; wine, nil; brandy, nil. Iloxbuvgh, 3 acres; wine, 12 
gallons: brandy, nil. St. Vincent, nil. Stanley, 3 acres; wine, nil; brandy, 
nil. Wellington, nil. Westmoreland, nil. Port Phillip, or Southern Dis¬ 
trict :—Voxi Phillip, 10 acres; wine, 100 gallons; brandy, nil. Total, 566 
acres; wine, 50,566gallons; brandy, 1018 gallons. 

Shipping. —lleturn of the number of Vessels built and registered in the 
Colony from the year 18.35 to 1841 inclusive :— 

vnssri.s uoilt. 

Yrar. No. of Vessel.'.’. Tons 


1S35 


7 . . 



303 

1836 


9 



301 

1837 


17 



760 

1838 


20 



808 

1839 


12 



773 

1840 


18 



1207 

1841 


.35 



2074 

1842 


26 



13.57 

181.3 


47 



1433 

1814 


. 18 



519 

Ye.-ir. 

]s:)5 


VKSSELS IinOlSTERKl). 

No. of Vessels. 

21 



Tons 

2267 

1836 


. 39 


• 

<1560 

1837 


36 


• 

3603 

1838 


41 


• 

6229 

18.39 


79 . . 



10862 

1840 


98 



12426 

1841 


no 


■ 

11250 

1842 


89 


• 

9968 

1843 


92 


• 

7022 

1844 


87 



8087 


Auction Duty. —Return of the amount of Auction Duty^, at li per cent., 
[>aid into the Coloniiil Treasury, and of the amount of Sales subject to the said 
duty, from the year 1835 to 1844 Inclusive. 


Year. 

Amount of Duty. 

Amount of Sales. 

1835 

^3135 

16 

2 

. £209053 

17 


18.36 

4607 

11 

5 

313471 

7 

9i 

1837 

4820 

3 

U 

.321346 

7 

9^ 

1838 

6137 

10 

1 

409166 

18 

lOJ 

1839 

7700 

16 

5 

. . 513388 

1 

H 

4 

1840 

18701 

l> 

10 

1246742 

15 

1841 

14455 

9 

1 

963696 

18 

lo| 

1842 

10291 

6 

8 

686088 

17 

n 

1843 

6818 

9 

6 

454565 

0 

0 

1844 

4662 

9 

5 

310831 

8 

0 

Totals . 

81.WO 

1,5 

6 

.'5498051 

13 

7 


















Return of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered Inwards, in the Colony of New South Wales (including the District of 

Port Phillip), from the Year 1S35 to 184-1 inclusive. 
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1835. Vessels entered for the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, &c., are included with those for “ Foreign States. 
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Return of Live Stock in the Colony on the 1st of Jan. 1845. 


Counties or Districts. 

Description of Stock. 


Horses. 

Horned 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Sydney or Middle District. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Arj^yle. 

3016 

22271 


249791 

Bathurst. 

2.')43 

270tH 

815 

178070 

Bligh . 

751 

10273 

101 

73181 

Brisbane. 

1222 

10493 

268 

140106 

Camden. 

4922 

32805 

4989 

4(>a50 

Cook . 

2059 

8316 

3401 

14430 

Cumberland. 

11380 

30265 

11459 

6455 

Durham. 

4117 

43445 

6659 

109866 

Georgiana . 

2291 

17752 

901 

99913 

Gloucester . 

1907 

22905 

1605 

90276 

Hunter. 

1331 

7292 

2549 

13794 

Ki«g . 

882 


411 

78721 

Macquarie . 

1102 

■ frt fM 

887 

13552 

Murray. 

2371 


1110 

233069 

Northumberland. 

4328 

31013 

7292 


Phillip. 

787 

51)6 

92 


Roxburgh . 

1000 

6000 

500 

WniiiiiTlM 

St. Vincent. 

1437 

2(5295 

1785 

641.50 

Stanley. 

85 

424 

185 

145 

W ollington. 

713 

9121 

215 

108795 

AV cstmurcland . 

1160 

8322 

668 

38900 


49420 

272847 

47569 

1714285 

Commis^oners' Districts 1 eyond the 





Doundaries of L/pcation. 



Nil. 


Bligh . 

677 

34894 

102889 

Clarence River . 

650 

21069 

030 

122942 

Darling Downs . 

420 

10829 

110 

136.359 

Lachlan. 

20lT 

73688 

1156 

1.53149 

Liverpool Plains. 

2121 

118187 


260146 

M'Leay River . 

525 

17430 

470 

9549 

Maneroo. 

4138 

127J73 

844 

2.36516 

Moreton Bay. 

409 

10773 

74 

161788 

Murrumbidgee . 

1635 

69494 


207741 

New England . 

1095 

43377 


45419.3 

Wellington. 

686 

41796 

243 

184175 


14G73 

598712 

4627 

2029447 

Port Phillip or Southern District. 

■ 

18262 

1.546 

82902 



4241 

890 

133400 

Normanby . 


412 

627 

605 

Without the Boundaries . 

5615 

164958 

983 

1644005 


7076 

187873 

4046 

1880812 

General Total . 

71169 

159432 

56242 

5604644 
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Return of the Value of Imports and Exports into the Colony of New South 
Wales (including the District of Port Phillip) from the Year 1835 to 184-1 
inclusive. 


Imports. 


Year. 

From 

Great 

Britain. 


From South 
Sea Islands. 

From 

Fisheries. 

From 

United States. 

From 

Foreign States. 

Total. 

New 

Zealand. 

Else¬ 

where. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835 

707133 

35542 

144824 

H20 

141823 

1.3902 

70161 

1114805 

1836 

794422 

32155 

220251 

1972 

10.3575 

22739 


1237406 

1837 

837264 

42886 

2.57127 

1764 

80141 

9777 

27922 

1297491 

1838 

1102127 

.53911 

255975 

5.518 

71506 

8066 

82112 

1579277 

1839 

1251969 

71709 

504828 

3863 

186212 

23093 

191697 

2236371 

1840 

2200305 

54192 

376954 

1.318 

10189.5 

21164 

252331 

3014189 

1841 

1837369 

4.5659 

286637 

24361 

87809 

35282 


2527988 

1842 

854774 

37426 

2609.55 

10020 

64999 

20117 

206948 

1445059 

1843 

1034942 

15738 

211291 

22387 

42.579 

12011 

211566 

1560.544 

1844 

643419 

20795 

133128 

10624 

32507 

17187 


931260 


Exports. 


Year. 

, 

To Great 
Britain. 

To Brit. Colonies. 

To South Sea 
Islands. 1 

1 

To Fisheries. | 

To United 
States. 

New 

Zealand. 

Else¬ 

where. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835 

496345 

.39984 

83108 

2696 

38445 

18.594 

18.36 

513976 

36184 

1.36596 

9628 

.3.5918 

1.3697 

1837 

518951 

39528 

118447 

485 

51134 


1838 

583154 

46924 

113716 

7137 

33988 

11324 

1839 

597100 

c95l73 

194684 

1347 

.34729 

18568 

1840 

792494 

215486 

304724 

6621 

27864 

27885 

1811 

706.336 

114980 

12.3968 

13144 

18417 

4S37 

1842 

68.5705 

131784 

1662.39 




1843 

825885 

79764 

205992 

17934 

18827 

f • • • 

1844 

854903 

70799 

165553 

14106 

11623 

• • • • 


a 

bo 

■ p^ • 

d) m 
r. Co 

H 


£ 

son 

2625 

17592 

6525 

7175 

24618 

41715 

40715 

23918 

11131 


Total. 


£ 

682193 

748624 

760054 

802768 

948776 

1399692 

1023397 

1067411 

1172320 

1128115 
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Export OP Rark. —Quantity of Bark exported in ISdS: 1,199 tons and 6 
casks; value, ns entered in the returns of exports, £5,179. Export of 1844: 
2,D2G^ tons and 20casks; value, £9,114. Increase in value over the export of 
the previous year, £3,935. 

Imports aimd Exports of Salt Meat. —The value of Salt Meat imported in 
1843 was £19,286; and 1844, £3,355. The exports' of Salt Meat in 1843 was 
2,867 casks and 8561 tons of beef, pork, and mutton; and 224 lbs. weight of 
tongues; total value, £13,924. The exports of 1844 were 4,292 casks, and 
294^ tons of beef, pork, and mutton; 20,612 mutton and bacon hams, and 110 
cwt. of tongues, with 150 tongues, weight not calculated. Total value, 
£18,730. 

Import op Live Stock. —lletum of Live Stock imported into the Colony from 
1835 to 1844, inclusive:—1835.—11 horses, 137 sneep and hogs. 1836.—8 
horses, 4 honied cattle, 449 sheep and hogs. 1837.—92 horses, 97 horned cat¬ 
tle, 55,208 sheep, 308 sheep and hogs not classified. 1838.—185 horses, 74 
liorucd cattle, 9,822 sheftp, 192 sheep and hogs not classified. 1839.—652 
horses, l.‘*5 horned cattle, 17,567 sheep, 359 sheep and hogs not classified, 
1840.--1,008 horses, 241 horned cattle, 19,958 sheep, 252 sheep and hogs not 
classified. 1841'.—875 horses, 156 horned cattle, RiU) sheep, 50 hogs. 1842.— 
113 horses, 89 horned cattle, 633 sheep, 65 hogs. 1843.—31 horses, 28 horned 
cuttle, 609 sheep, 4 hogs. 1844.—52 horses, 21 homed cattle, and 307 sheep. 

Export op Live Stock. —The Livestock ex]’Orted in 1843 consisted of 243 
horses, 2 asses and mules, 1,852 horned cattle, and 77,116 sheep; the total 
value being £41,915. The export of 1844 was 489 horses, 3 asses and mules, 
3,.329 horned cattle, and 58,318 sheep; the total value being £40,394. 

Import and Export op Timijeu.— The total value of Timber imported in the 
year 1843 wus£10,l.')6; and in 1841, £4,195. The value of timber exported in 
1835 was £10,489; in 1836, £14,611; in 18:17, £14,463; in 1838, £6,:182; in 
1839, £8,815; in 1840, £20,971; in 1841, £7,004; in 1842, £5,800; in 1843, 
£1,812; and in 1844, £3,825. 

Imports and Exports of Butter and Cheese.— The quantity of Butter 
and Cheese imported in the year 1843 was 248,170 lbs., and its value £9,497; 
the quantity of these articles exported during the same ^ear was 81,173 lbs., 
and its value £3,488. The imports of these articles m 1844 amounted to 
60,70-1 lbs., and their value to £1,184; the exports of the year being 188,174 
lbs., value £3,717. 

Imports andExpouts of Hides and Leather. —Valueof IlidesandLeather 
imported in 1843, 36,185; value of above articles exported during that year, 
£10,305. Imports of hides and leather in 1841, 19,841; exports, £22,285. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, 

WITH REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL, AORICULTURA^, AND MEDICAL 

CHARACTERS. 

(Continued from vol. vi. page 389.) 

Tulloii Teecoose, or Vale of Tempe,|H situated east of Tulloh Bahang 
and Battu Feriiighee. The belt of hills which bounds the latter on the 
east bounds this district on the west, and therefore separates them. A 
road, or at least a good wide path, runs across the district of Tulloh 
Teecoose, and then across the hills connecting it with Battu Feringhee; 
its length may be about four mUes, but the distance across the hills 
VOL. VII,—NO. 26. FEBRUARY, 1846. M 
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from the nearest point of the one district to the other is little more than 
two miles. Like Battu Fcringhcc, it is bounded on the north by the 
sea, and on all other sides by hills covered with forest. The hills 
forming the west boundary belong to the West Mountain range, and, 
as just noticed, divide this district from Battu Feringhee ; the hills on 
the south boundary are Mount Olivia and the ridge—sometimes called 
Waterfall Valley Hill—which it will be recollected formed the medium 
of union between Mount Olivia and the Western range ; Mount Ers- 
kine forms the eastern boundary. This district comprises an area of 
from 700 to 800 acres. The soil differs a good deal in different parts. 
That near the hills of the western boundary, to a considerable extent 
eastward, is a silicious red clay, slightly mixed with vegetable mould, 
which gradually diminishes with the distance from the foot of the hill. 
Close to the hills there are a few Mangosteen, Durian, find other fruit 
trees, which thrive very well. Further east is a strip of lallang, for¬ 
merly cultivated with pepper, and then comes a line of fruit trees of an 
inferior description. Adjoining this part of the valley, but still more 
to the eastward, there is a considerable tract of highly-pulverized sili¬ 
cious soil, of great depth, which extends to a beautihil stream, which 
divides the valley into a west and east side. This soil, although very 
sandy, appears well adapted for certain species of cultivation ; but it 
probably owes its productiveness, like the soil of the two former dis¬ 
tricts, to being favourably circumstanced for a constant supply of 
moisture. When originally cleared, it was planted out with pepper, 
some very good crops of which it produced. After that kind of culti¬ 
vation wus abandoned, a considerable part was laid out in plantations 
of the orange and lime, but the greater part has more recently been cul¬ 
tivated with spice trees—the clove chiefly. The orange aiu] lime tree 
have here attained a greater perfection than they liave done in any 
other part of the island, and, at the present time, they have all, ex¬ 
cepting a few old trees situated at the southern extremity of this side 
of the valley, a very healthy appearance, and their fruit has gained a 
preference, and commands a better price in the market than the fruit 
of the trees of any of the other districts. The soil, however, seems pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for the growth of the clove tree, the plantations of which 
have a very flourishing look. The soil along the cast side of the river, 
for about 500 feet in width, is of a more clayey and consistent nature. 
A portion is planted with cloves, which are also thriving well. Near 
the extreme east of the valley, adjoining the north-western part of 
Mount Erskinc, there are about 1000 clove trees which do not appear 
healthy. The rpmainder of this side is overgrown with lallang. Along 
the north or sea boundary there is a broad sandy beach having an 
average breadth of 800 feet, Itf is planted with cocoanut trees, most 
of which are in a bearing state, and appear productive. The whole of 
this valley (with the exception of about 50 acres, held by three Malayan 
families, on the extreme north) belongs to D. W. Brown, Esq., of 
Glugore. About 400 acres is under cultivation. It has a population 
of about 300. 
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Tlip following is the number of trees planted out :— 


Nutmegs 

Bearing. 

Not bearing. 

Total. 

. 235 

1003 

1238 

Cloves 

. 1574 

5117 

6691 

Cocuanuts 

. 2607 

1166 

3773 

Betelnut 

. 2141 

93 

2241 

Oranges 

. 704 

305 

1009 

Fruit trees 

. 2294 

280 

2574 


There are about 10 acres cultivated with vegetables and indigo. 
There is no land fit for cultivation at the disposal of Government. 

Tanjong Tokong .—The district or village known by this name is 
situated to the eastward of the last, and is partly divided from it by 
Mount Erskine, It is bounded as follows : cast, by the sea; west, by a 
line winding along the base of Mount Olivia and Mount Erskine ; south, 
by a path called Pine Apple Lane; and north, by Tulloli Teecoose 
and the sea. This district derives its name from a rock, standing at 
the east point of the bay, called Pulo Ticoosc, consecrated by the 
Chinese as a temple, and held in greater veneration than any other in 
the island. This rock has occasioned frequent disputes, often carried to 
bloodshed, amongst the different sects of Chinese, and a small congsi or 
company of them lately paid 450 dlrs, for the rock and about one-third 
of an acre of ground around, to have a superior claim to the place. The 
carriage-road docs not extend so far through the district as to reach 
the temple, but yet, from the numerous and large bands of Chinese who 
daily visit it, laden with offerings of fruits and sweetmeats to their Jos 
or God, it is one of the most frequented spots in the settlement. 

This district includes within its limits, the Macao-Chinese burying- 
ground, op either side of the public road leading from town to Mount 
Erskine, the whole of the cultivated part of Mount Olivia, and a part 
of Mount Erskine. The level portion is placed between the sea and 
these hills, and is broadest midway between them. The northern half 
of the sea-face possesses a sandy beach ; flic remainder is covered with 
a strip of mangrove jungle, which increases in width as it proceeds to 
the south. Adjoining these there are several cocoanut plantations, 
and behind the latter there are several fruit and small spice plantations. 
Still further hack from the beach, there is a very extensive tract of land, 
certainly not less than 300 acres, entirely covered with pine apples, 
which here thrive remarkably well, and" without the hSist care bestowed 
on them. In the midst of the tract, a few cocoanut, betelnut, and fruit 
trees arc growing. This pine-apple field extends, from the small spice 
plantations above rcfeired to, right across the main public road, where 
it is stopped by a lallang tract, skirling tlie jungle adjoining Mount 
Olivia and Mount Erskine, and theVidge uniting the two. The soil 
here appears to be very light and sandy, but with a redder tinge than 
a majority of the sands in the Tulloh Ayre Rajah Panguluship. It is 
very free from gravel, more especially on the cast side of the road to 
Mont Erskine, and seems in many places superior to the majority of 
soils chosen for spice cultivation in this Panguluship. The whole of 
this tract is nearly free from lallang ; and altogether the appearance of 

M **, 
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the ground, with its fine fields of pine apple, is \ery different from any 
other part of the settlement. Around the hill, the soil becomes stift'er ; 
but on the lower undulating ridge, lying between Mount Olivia and 
Mount Erskine, it becomes more gravelly, and more so still on these 
hills. All the hills in this neighbourhood arc very deficient of vegeta¬ 
ble mould. The village called Tanjong Tokong is inhabited princi¬ 
pally by fishermen and Chulia boatmen. The latter take up their 
station here from its being conveniently situated for the occupation 
which they follow of boarding vessels coming in through the north 
channel, to secure the office of Deebash to the vessels during their stay 
in harbour. It is also a favourite landing and starting place for persoius 
coming from and going to Q,uallu Muda, on the opposite coast. Cattle 
brought from thence are generally landed here and exposed for sale in 
the neighbourhood. The sea has made great encroachments on the 
beach. Within the last twelve years it has taken away fully seven 
acres of fine cocoanuts, each acre containing not less than twenty trees. 
Bagan Jermal village is principally a fishing station. A contiguous 
creek affords the inhabitants means of access by boats to the sea at 
high water. In the neighbourhood a great many Scree vine trees are 
grown, and some of the raangosteens here are the largest and most 
productive in the settlement. There is a small Chinese temple adjoin¬ 
ing to the north of this village. 

Nearly the whole of the lapd in this dstrict has been granted away; 
and what remains lies between the lands of proprietors on the west of 
the public road and Mount Olivia, and cannot be much above 100 
acres, to which there would be difficulty of access, from being surrounded 
on all sides by the lands of private individuals. The whole extent of 
land in Tanjong Tokong may amount to about 1000 acres ; of which 
450 acres arc planted with spice, cocoamit, betelnut, fruit trees, and 
pine apples; 180 acres is mangrove jungle, and the remainder waste 
land belonging to Government and private proprietors. Of this 70 
acres arc occupied by the Muc.io-Chinese burying-ground. The 
number of landed proprietors is about 20, consisting of a variety of 
classes. The population may amount to about 1000. The number of 
trees cultivated in this district may be stated as follows:— 


Nutmegs 
Cloves 
Cocoanuts 
Betelnut 
Fruit trees 


Bearing. 

Not bearing. 

Total 

. 468 

1914 

2372 

. 100 

961 

1064 

. 3494 

1487 

4981 

. 6937 

1739 

8676 

. 1321 

919 

2040 


Pulo licoose Village, or Burmah Town .—This district is bounded as 
follows ;—On the north by Pine Apple Lane, which separates it from 
Tanjong Tokong, to the south and east of which it is situated ; south, 
by Soonghy Nepali, and tlie portion of New Cross road which unites 
Northam viiih Burmah road ; east, by the sea; and west, by Burmah 
road. It comprises about 250 acres, all of which is under careful 
cultivation, excepting two small pieces lying near its east boundary, 
the one occupied as a brick manufactory, the other as a waste marsh. 
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TIk' si)il of Jill tlie cultivated ground is of a very uniform quality, 
having throughout a poor sandy character. This district, from some 
cause or othar, has gained amongst the middling classes a preference 
over the other districts, and has consequently become divided amongst 
a great number, upwards of ninety small proprietors. On each pro¬ 
perty there is a dwelling-house, and the rest of the ground is culti¬ 
vated with spices and the finer kinds of fruit trees with considerable 
taste. They have bestowed much trouble and expense in cultivating 
and manuring the soil, and from this the trees of all kinds are equal in 
appearance at the present time to those grown in any of the other dis¬ 
tricts, and previous to the severe droughts which have been experi¬ 
enced during the last three years, even looked better. The trees have 
only attained this state of perfection and retain it at an outlay bearing no 
proportion to the average expense required for the cultivation in better 
soils. It is probable, therefore, if the produce continues to fall in 
value, of which, as regards the finer kind of spices, particularly the 
nutmeg, there is every chance, the lands of this district will not be able 
to compete in that kind of cultivation with the lands having superior 
soil in other parts of the island, and may possibly in a few years hence 
be ultimately abandoned for such produce. About twenty acres, lying 
near the New Cross road, and separated by the Northam road from 
the marshy spot above alluded to, was formerly paddle land of an in¬ 
ferior description, but during the last six years two-thirds of it have 
been drained and converted into spiee-gardens and sites for dwellings, 
and tlie remaining third has been turned by the Chinese into good pro- 
fluctive vegetable gardens. 

The number of trees in this district is about the following :— 


Nutmegs 
Cloves 
Cocoanuts 
lietchuit 
Truit trees 


Bearing. 

bearing. 

Total. 

769 

3774 

4543 

22 

9 

31 

1331 

1931 

3262 

1739 . 

2695 

4434 

546 • 

839 

1385 


The population of the district is estimated at 3000, and consists 
chiefly of Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese. 

Within its limits are several public buildings or institutions, of 
which the General College, or the Anglo-Chinese College, is one. The 
“institution known under the above appellation is^under the control 
and direction of the French Missionaries. The main object of it is to 
educate young natives of China, Cochin China, Siam, &c., and to 
qualify them for admittance into sacred orders, or for the humbler hut 
no less important duties of native teachers. As the inmates of the 
institution belong to various nations, a language common to all is 
required ; the Latin tongue supplies the deficiency, and becomes the 
usual channel for exchanging ideas.” The students having completed 
the curriculum of the college, are “ sent back to their native country to 
bo promoted to sacred orders by their superior, or employed in some 
other capacity to labour for the spread of the Gospel.” The college 
was erected in 1812. For many years the average number of pupils in 
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it was eighteen ; but in 1835, owing to a violent persecution in Cochin 
China, directed against the Missionaries there, ** the Bishop of that 
Mission brought over to the college a number of pupils, and from that 
period the number has been on the increase,”* and the students are 
believed now to number ninety-four. There cannot be a doubt that 
this is a most valuable establishment. The Mission to which it belongs 
enjoys a justly-earned character for the zeal, ability, and assiduity with 
which its Missionaries discharge their important duties. They have 
exerted themselves with great ability, and their labours have unques¬ 
tionably obtained a greater number of converts from the Heathen to 
their faith than have the efforts of any other set of Missionaries that 
ever laboured in this settlement. The college is situated close to the 
sea, and about a mile and a half south of it, more into the interior of 
the country, is the Homan Catholic Church of Pulo Ticoosc, opened in 
183G. Here the students are assembled on Sundays and other days 
devoted to divine worship. 

About a quarter of a mile east of the Pulo Ticoose Church are tw'o 
Bliudish temples or pagodas, the principal of the kind in the island. 
They occupy two pieces of ground between the Northain and Burmah 
roads, w’hich are separated by a road running between them and uniting 
the two former roads. The one on the east side is the largest, and 
belongs to the Siamese; the other belongs to the Burmese. To those 
who have not seen such structures, they are worthy of a visit. 

Sepoy Line and Dhohy Ghaut Villages .—This is the most southeni of 
the districts in this Pangiiluship, and is bounded on the north by Bur¬ 
mah road; on the south, by Penang road ; on the cast, by that portion 
of New Cross road which stretches from Burmah to Macalistcrs road, 
and then by Maealisters round to Pinang road, where the southern 
boundary begins; and west, by West Cross road and WateAUll river. 
All the boundaries are crooked, but the east one in particular. The 
district is estimated to have an area of nearly 900 acres; of this 170 
belong to Government, and thf rest to private people. Nearly the whole 
is carefully cultivated, with the exception of the Government land, which 
is occupied by public buildings and what is laid out for other public 
uses. The cultivation embraces almost every article the island pro¬ 
duces. The soil is very sandy and uniformly poor throughout, but— 
as in the case of the previous district of Pulo Ticoose—much has been 
effected by manuring and careful labour. It appears, however, well 
adapted for the growth of the cocoanut, betelnut, and a few kind of fruit 
trees: nevertheless these have not been cultivated to any considerable 
extent. The production of spice trees again, for which the soil is not 
at all fitted, has engaged the principal attention of the proprietors; and 
this must have happened from theij having a natural desire to grow that 
which was then yielding the most valuable kinds of produce, and from 
their believing—as many did some years ago—that it signified little 
what the quality of the soil was for the cultivation of spices, provided 


• Pinang Directory for 1845, p. ix. 
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sufficient labour and manure were bestowed on the trees. However, the 
absurdity of such an idea has become abundantly obvious of late years. 
While the nutmeg brought 10 dollars and upwards per 1000 nuts in 
the market, the return was sufficient to yield a profit to the grower even 
on the most expensive scale of cultivation; but since the price has declined 
to 3 and 4 dollars per 1000, it has been found necessary to retrench the 
expenditure, and the consequence is that the trees in the poorer descrip¬ 
tion of soils have fallen back, and such soils are now acknowledged 
only to yield tolerably good crops at an outlay bearing no proportion 
to the income. Many have therefore been altogether abandoned. The 
private proprietors number about 170. About 30 acres have been 
turned into Chinese gardens for the cultivation of vegetables, &c.; 
there may be nearly 40 acres of inferior paddic land; and the rest is 
laid out for the growth of spice, cocoanut, betelnut, and fruit trees. 

The following is a statement of the cultivation:—- 

Bearing. Not Bearing. Total. 


Nutmegs .5164 12980 18144 

Cloves. 2098 6948 9046 

Cocoanuts. 5291 .5665 10956 

Betelnut .ia58S 12111 28699 

Fruit trees. 2134 1611 3745 


At the most southerly corner of this district, the Pinang road divides 
the small village called Dhoby Ghaut; that part which lies on the 
north of the road belongs to this division, and that on the south to the 
Fauguluship of Tullah Jullutong. Here all the washermen of the set¬ 
tlement locate, and have a temple to their goddess; the Waterfall stream, 
runs through a part of it, and there unites with another called the Ayer 
Etam stream, forming together the Pinang river—the largest in the 
settlement. But these more especially belong to the next Pangulushi]), 
and will then be more fully noticed. 

This district contains a population of about 1,800. 

No part of the island, of tlic same extent, has so many or such good 
roads. Some bound, others intersect it. The former are the Burmali, 
Pinang, Macalisters, New Cross and the West Cross roads; the latter 
are the Cross and Waterfall roads. All thes6 arc roads distinct from 
each other, and measure collectively upwards of eight miles in length. 
Besides these are several good wide lanes passable for carriages. 

The 170 acres reserved by Government are approppated fora military 
parade-ground and cantonment for the troops, a military hospital, lunatic 
asylum, a general hospital, and the gaol. 

The Parade is a considerable piece of flat low-lying ground, marshy 
during wet weather; it is, however, susceptible of much improvement 
by judicious draining. This could Jje done without incurring much 
outlay to Government, and tlie expense would be far more than recom¬ 
pensed by the advantages that would result, both as regards the 
salubrity of the place and the additional comfort of the sepoy. It is not 
here confidently asserted, but it is far more than probable, tlmt exercise 
on the parade, at certain seasons, must frequently be followed by sick¬ 
ness, which, if the ground were drier, would not be so likely to happen. 
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The Parade is situated near to the western boundary of the district* 
Adjoining it, but further west, is the Cantonment or Sepoy Lines. These 
are attap huts built in rows running parallel, and intersected at right 
angles by others ; deep ditches are cut on each side, so that the place is 
well drained, u Inch moreover occupies a site somewhat higher than the 
Parade-ground. 

Still more to the west, and nearer to the Mountain range, is the Military 
Hospital, standing on an open, well-aired, and dry piece of ground. It is 
a two-story house, and was formerly a private dwelling, but for many 
years it has been applied to its present purpose. The upper flat, I 
believe, is oijly used for the sick, and can afford accommodation for about 
oO ; a part of the under story is reserved for the medical stores, and the 
n;st forms the residence of the house apothecary. 

I'lie present or new Lunatic Asylum is in form of a quadrangle, si¬ 
tuated on the east side of the Parade-ground, erected two or three years 
ago, and is, I understand, a great improvement on the old one, both as 
regards construction and management. Gne or more beautiful large 
arsciina trees growing within its area afford an admirable shade to the 
luemises, and also to such of the inmates as are deemed fit and per¬ 
mitted to take exercise in the oj)en air. 1 believe there are distinct sets 
of apartments at some distance from each other, so as to admit of some 
classification in the treatment. Attention has also been paid in con¬ 
structing each room to secure a free and fresh supi>ly of air, while, at 
the same time, the door can be closed and the patients kept perfectly 
secluded. The old building was a scries of cells having high mud 
walls, and when the doors were shut, only imperfectly ventilated by 
openings in the roof. The furniture consisted of a mere platform of 
bamboos at one side, raised a few feet from the ground, which was all 
that was furnished for the inmates to rest and sleep upon; Viltogether 
many modem dog-kennels have a much more comfortable appearance 
than they had. It is nothing wonderful, then, if the poor patients seldom 
improved under such treatment; a few days’ confinement in such a situa¬ 
tion would be sufficient of itself to drive most men mad. 

About one hundred yards cast of the last, is the General Hospital, a 
good, plain, substantial stone building of two flats. I have not been 
within its walls for nearly three years, and since that time, I understand, 
it also has undergone very great improvement in management, &c. 
However, the lowpr flat then consisted of one long apartment, having a 
file of beds on one side, and a platform of wood, raised about 4| inches 
from the ground, on the other, and had room for the accommodation of 
28 patients. The floor beneath the hods, and the pathway between 
them and the platform, were chunamed ; but the chunam was damp and 
uncomfortable. The upper flat \^as divided into four large rooms ; but, 
at that time, only one of these was occupied as a dispensary ; the rest 
were left empty, and,, as I was informed, were never used unless the 
large ward below was filled. Both flats are constructed so as to admit 
of a free cit^culatioii of air. It seemed rather singular that the damp 
under apartment should be preferred to the upper ones, for the accom¬ 
modation of the sick. It appears this hospital is intended only for 
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persons sufiering from acute complaints; thus it becomes a General 
Ilospital merely in name, and one actually so is still a desideratum, in 
the settlement. Adjoining this, but separated from it by a stone vrall, 
is the Leper Hospital, occupying a swampy peice of ground, and con¬ 
sisting of a series of wood and attap huts. It can accommodate 20 
patients, and is intended for the reception of persons' afflicted with 
Elephantiasis Graecorum, which is here still termed Lepra. Some of the 
inmates of this hospital had, indeed, a very loathsome appearance at the 
time J saw tl>em, perhaps three years ago. The disease was then seen 
in all its stages. Some were merely suffering from its first attacks, and 
•sxhibited indurated swellings at the extremities of the toes and fingers; 
others presented these in various states of ulceration, gradually destroying 
and consuming the parts ; others, again, in a more advanced stage, had 
entirely lost these members, and displayed a shapeless stump, ulcerated 
too, and about to follow the same fate. The disease sometimes makes 
its principal attacks upon the nose, cars and other parts of the face, and, 
at first, declares itself in the form of tubercles. These, by and bye, 
become open ulcers, which eat away the soft parts, and then the disease 
settles in the bones which are also piece by piece destroyed, and leave 
the person horribly deformed. Many of the patients had only a part, 
and others scarcely any vestige of the nose remaining, and the whole 
features of some were entirely obliterated ; yet, it was curious to observe 
how much they apparently enjoyed looking at a mirror, which several 
were remarked to do for more than half an hour together. 

H. M. Gaol stands about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the 
Ilospital, on a dry, airy site, and seems a substantial building. In April 
1844, a presentment to the Court by the Grand Jury “ recommended a 
more distinct separation of the debtor and criminal prisoners, especially 
as regards Aie outhouses, which are used in common, and where they 
constantly meet and converse together.” This defect in the arrange¬ 
ment, I understand, still exists; but, I believe, in other respects the 
gaol is considered efficient. • 

Beyond the Military Hospital, on the west side of Waterfall road, 
close to the bottom of the mountains, there are the remains of a reservoir, 
which was many years ago erected at a very great expense, and intended 
to supply tile town and harbour with water from Waterfall river. But, 
from error in the construction, the project failed, after costing a large 
sum of money. The harbour is now supplied with walip: from the same 
river by another course, which will hereafter be noticed. On the south 
of the Military Ilospital is a spice plantation of about 20 acres in extent. 
This was sold by Government about ten years ago, and w’as some time 
previously to that the Company’s Botanical Garden, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Dr. Roxburgh. At that ^me it possessed a great variety 
of plants, hut these have all died or been removed. 

These are the only buildings in this district belonging to Government, 
but there are others which require notice. 

The Poor-liouse, supi)orted by the funds of the Anti-Mendicity 
Society, situated near to the General Hospital, is a square stone building 
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capable of containing upwards of 100 people, intended as an asylum lor 
the poor and destitute, where, besides being housed, they are comfortably 
clothed and fed. It was opened about six years ago, and has been of 
great benefit. Tlie daily average of its inmates has generally been 
above GO. It is a circumstance to be regretted that the Mahomedaiis 
of this settlement have not yet learned to appreciate the advantages of 
such an asylum, and consequently it has not yet been of so much general 
use as it may at some future period yet become ; nor has it received the 
support from that class which it deserves. Of the native classes the 
Chinese alone have had the sense to acknowledge its usefulness; and 
whilst the institution has thus been of greater benefit to their poor than 
to the poor of any other class, they have not been backward in lending 
the Society their support. 

About half a mile east of the Gaol, on the north side of the Pinang 
road, and east side of the New Cross road, is a cenotaph erected by 
the inhabitants to the memory of the late David Brown, Esq. o( Glugore. 
It stands nearly on the centre of a piece of ground of about 14 acres, 
reserved for the purpose. Mr. Brown, during a twenty-five years’ resi¬ 
dence in this island, prosecuted with great success the two professions 
of merchant and planter, but it was in the latter he chiefly distinguished 
himself. When the price of pepper fell, and would no longer yield a 
profit after paying the expense of cultivation, he began to turn his 
attention particularly to the growth of the nutmeg and clove. All 
attempts to naturalise these spices to this climate and soil had hitherto 
failed. It had been undertaken and long persevered in by Government, 
as well as by numerous private speculators, and, after much money had 
been uselessly expended, it was abandoned as a thing altogether hopeless. 
In the face of all these failures, against the advice of friends, and while 
the voice of the planters was against the success of the projSct, he alone 
stood sanguine and remained unshaken in the resolution he had formed 
to cultivate them on an extensive scale. He cleared immense tracts of 
jungle, and, holding at defiance the most discouraging circumstances 
that incessantly presented themselves, he undauntedly persevered and 
successfully carried through his design, and fully established, what he 
alone foresaw, the capabilities of the island fur that cultivation. This 
was not done, however, without the sacrifice of an immense outlay, and 
just when the trees began to yield a return in produce he was carried 
off by death, ^lie left ample evidence behind him, in the extensive 
plantations he had formed, that these spices could be successfully pro¬ 
duced—he had pointed out the proper system to be followed in the 
cultivation, and since his day they have become the staple production 
of the place. The quality of the spice—whether the clove, the nutmeg, 
or its mace—is now considered pperior to any brought to the London or 
any other market, and commands a better price. But, to return from 
this digression, the cenotaph was erected to his memory by the inhabit¬ 
ants not so much on account of his having been the first to point out 
the way to grow the spice, as to record their sense of the many services 
he had rendered to the public of ^i^nang; the zeal, spirit, and ability he 
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displayed on all occasions in behalf of the island ; and the unwearied 
eiforts he made to protect the settlement when Its interests were 
threatened.* 

Ay&r Tmjan .—The last of the districts of this Panguluship. It 
embraces a large extent of forest and hill, but comprises within its area 
only a very small part of the plain. It is situated west of the last 
division, and is separated from it by the West Cross road, which forms 
the eastern boundary of this district. It is somewhat difficult to describe 
its other boundaries ; but these may be marked out by a line running 
from Waterfall Valley Hill across the mountains, round the western and 
Great Hill, down the valley between the latter and the Highlands of 
Scotland to the Waterfall, and from thence along the river of the same 
name to near the West Cross road. It is difficult to estimate the area 
of the district, which is moreover very partially cultivated. There is 
no great variety of soil. It is pretty generally a reddish clay mixed 
with gravel; the former is so adhesive, that it can be with difficulty 
worked for agricultural purposes. Such a soil is ill adapted for the 
production of the nutmeg and clove, particularly the former. Some are 
of opinion that the soils of this district are fitted for the growth of the 
coffee plant; and a few hundred trees growing on Government Hill 
certainly do look very well. 

The following is a statement of the trees planted out ; but those in 
the valley between the Great Hill and the Highlands formerly referred 
to are not included, because no assessment returns of these have yet 
been made. 

Bearing. Not bearing. Total. 


Nutmegs. 2800 3000 5800 

Cloves . 2000 3000 5000 

g ocoanuts . 300 200 500 

etelnut . 30000 2000 32000 


Fruit trees . 1700 300 2050 

The population is estimated at 200. 

The largest waterfall in the settlement is ih this district, and is called 
the Ayer Rajah Waterfall, or sometimes merely, par excellence^ the 
Waterfall. It is formed from the rain collected by the opposing faces 
of the Great Hill and the Highlands of Scotland, accumulated into a 
stream running down the valley between them, and from smaller streams 
from the hills north of these, which all unite some way above the fall 
and form a considerable body of water. The height from the plain to 
where the stream first breaks over the rocks may be between four and 


• The following is the inscription:— 

THIS MONUM^T 

Was erected by public subscription by the European and Native Inhabitants 
of Pinang, to the memory of the late David Brown, Esquire, in testimony of 
their esteem and approbation of his character, and for his unwearied zeal and 
usefulness as a member of the community, during the long period of twenty- 
five years, which he was a resident on the island. His death took place on 
the 12th September, 1825, in the 49th year of his age, on board the H. C. S. 
Windsor Castle,” on his passage to Malacca. 
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five hundred feet, but the fall in its progress downwards is broken at 
several places. Where it commences, the water turns abruptly over 
large masses of grey granite, and falls nearly perpendicularly for about 
two hundred feet; after that there is a succession of smaller falls—then 
the stream flows in a gradual slope, with, at short distances, sudden 
slight breaks; ‘and its course throughout, until it reaches the plain, is 
conflned by granite rocks, over the floor of which it bounds with great 
rapidity. Altogether the fall is very beautiful, and well worth visiting. 
A good carriage-road, leading from Northam and Pinang roads, and called 
Waterfall road, runs to the base of the mountains, where it joins the 
Great Hill road before described. The Waterfall is about half a mile 
distant from where these two roads unite; a pathway leads from them to 
it, but of late years the free communication has been cut off by the erec¬ 
tion of a large gateway, the doors of which arc generally kept closed. 
This is the act of a private individual who j)osscsses a spice plantation 
occupying ground on either side of the pathway, and, as that path is 
reserved for public use in the grant he holds, it is a direct and an un¬ 
justifiable infringement on the public freedom. A small valley at the 
bottom of the fall used to be a common place of resort, in former times, 
for parties to meet before sunrise to settle foolish disputes in an ho¬ 
nourable manneri by doing their best to blow each other’s brains out. The 
stream after it reaches the plain is called Waterfall or Ayer Rajah river, 
which winds its way through this and the former district into the next 
Panguluship, where, after a short course, it unites with, as observed 
above, the Ayer Etam river—tlie junction of the two being then called 
Pinang river. The harbour is now supplied with water from this stream, 
conveyed by an aqueduct which commences a few yards within the 
gateway, and runs through this as well as the fifth and fourth divisions 
€>f this Panguluship into the Tanjong Panguluship, and ^ill hereafter, 
when describing the latter, be noticed at greater length. About a mile 
from the bottom of the Great Hill there is a flour mill driven by water 
from the Waterfall river. » 

The Panguluship or Tulloii Jelutono. —This is the second north¬ 
ward. Its boundaries are most circuitous, and very difficult to describe 
so as to be understood without the assistance of a map. The north 
boundary separates it from the Panguluship of Tanjong Pinagree and 
the Panguluship of Tulluh Ayer Jiajalt, just described, and may be 
indicated by Oiline running from east to west, across the country, com¬ 
mencing with the Soonghy Prangin bridge, which crosses the town 
ditch, where it opens into the sea, at the south end of the town, and 
terminating at the Waterfall, noticed under the head Ayer Trujan. It 
is bounded therefore on the north, first, by that small portion of Mac- 
alisters road, extending froin^;the Soonghy Prangin bridge, to where it 
is crossed by the Pinang road at Simpang Lima (where five roads 
meet); after that, by the Pinang road, to nearly opposite the Gaol, 
then for a very short way by Waterfall road, and afterwards by Water¬ 
fall river, to the termination of this boundary at the Waterfall. The 
south boundary is still more crooked, and 1 will only be followed in 
my account of it by those who have already a pretty minute know- 
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ledge of the island. Commencing then at the extreme east, and pro¬ 
ceeding westward, this Panguluship is bounded on the south by a line 
stretching from a spot calledTannah Merab (about a quarter of a mile south 
of a small rising ground known as Mount Albina), direct west to the 
police station, called Poko Tampanec, on the Soonghy Cluan road, 
which then runs for a short way nortli-west along the road, and then 
suddenly diverges to the south, along a footpath leading front it, to 
Bukit Gambier, where, after it has nearly approached the Bukit Gambler 
cascade or gorge between the hills, it again turns northward, and crosses 
the valley between M ount Kcstalrig and Low’s Hill, passes over the 
flank of this part of the East Mountain range, and after descending 
nearly half-way down the west side of the range, the boundary line 
turns southerly, and runs in a zigzag direction to the Poko Sooson, or 
Great Tree; and here the line takes a due west course, and spends itself 
in the jungle of the Pentland chain of hills. Nearly as far as the Poko 
Soosoo, the boundary line separates this Panguluship from the Pangu- 
luihip of Soonghy Qlngore ; and beyond the Poko Soosoo, it forms the 
boundary between this Panguluship and that of Soonghy Cluan. On 
the east it is bounded by the sea, having here a sea face of about 
three miles in length. The boundary on the west runs along the 
summits of the Pentland chain, and divides it from the Panguluship of 
Balih Pulo, (the top of Low’s road is called the Prangin boundary,) 
and forms the extreme north-west point of this Panguluship. Its 
greatest length is from north to south, and in this direction may mea¬ 
sure from Waterfall bridge to the Poko Soosoo about eight miles ; and 
its extreme width in an opposite direction, extending from the top of 
Low’s road to the Soonghy Prangin bridge, may be rather more than 
six miles. The area of it may be estimated at 18,000 acres. This 
Panguluship is subdivided into the following districts, namely: 1. 

Campong Pulo Pinang; 2. Tulloh Jelutong; 3. Batoo Lanchang 
Jelutong ; 4. Ayer Etam ; 5. Pyah Trubong. 

1. Campong Pulo Pinang. —This is the ftfrthest north of the subdi¬ 
visions. it is bounded as follows: north, by those portions of Maca- 
lister and Pinang roads mentioned as forming part of the north boun¬ 
dary of this Panguluship; south, by the Soonghy Pinang (Pinang 
river); east, by the sea; and west, % Waterfall river and the Suf¬ 
folk bridge, which crosses the Pinang river, near where that river is 
formed by the*junction of Ayer, Etam, and Waterfall rivers. Its area 
may be about 310 acres, the whole of which belongs to private persons, 
with the exception of six or seven acres reserved by Government for a 
public pound. The district consists of low-lying land, intersected by 
sandy permatangs. It has three descriptions of soil. One is man¬ 
grove swamp, stretching along the sea-«ide for upwards of a mile in 
length, and for a considerable way up the banks of the Pinang river; 
it is flooded by each tide, and seems of a very incorrigible nature. 
This swamp embraces about 150 acres, and is in great part a mere 
waste; a small portion is cultivated with cocoanuts, which are very un¬ 
healthy, and will never grow to be of any value. The second is 
medium paddie land, on the banks of the Pinang river, further inland, 
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and extending as far up as the western boundary at Suffolk bridge and 
Waterfall river at Dhoby Ghaut village. This may occupy 45 acres, 
and is cultivated with peddie. The sandy permatangs form the third 
kind of soil, of which the remaining part of the district consists, and 
are cultivated with a variety of plants. 

The following is a statement * of the cultivation. 

Bearing. Not bearing. Total 


Nutmegs. 60 321 381 

Cocoanuts .. .. 2033 „ 2033 

Betelnut. 1033 „ 1033 

Fruit trees .. .. 214 ,, 214 


There is one very fine seree garden, containing about 7000 vines. 

The population is estimated at about 1500. 

There are no roads of any great extent in this district. Parts of 
Macalistcr and Pinang roads have been mentioned as bounding it—three 
others cross it; the first is the Beach road to Jelutong village, the 
second is the Simpang Lima road, both of which pass through the 
mangrove, and being frequently overflown at high water, are with diffi¬ 
culty kept in decent repair; the third is the Crammat road, as far as 
the Datu Crammat bridge, which crosses a part of the paddie tract. 
Several bridges cross the Pinang river (the southern boundary of the 
district), and there are others on the line of its other boundaries, as the 
Prangin bridge across the town ditch, and Richmond bridge on the 
Pinang road. Three of these—the Datu Crammat, Soonghy Pinang 
and Prangin bridges—have recently been built. The second consists 
of two arches, which liave been very unskilfully constructed ; the 
centre is very high, and the ascent so abrupt that the bridge cannot at 
the present time be crossed by vehicles without danger. It cost 1500 
dollars for raising the new structure upon the old foundation ; and since 
that, 453 dollars have been expended in reducing the ascent; so that 
the bridge has already cost 1933 dollars, and is still in a great measure 
a useless fabric. Before it can become at all serviceable, the slope 
must be much lengthened, so as to diminish its abruptness ; and to do 
this effectually, a sum of probably not less than 1000 dollars will be 
needed. The two other bridges have been built on a better plan, but 
still are not equal in model to the Suffolk or St. Andrew’s bridge. 
A comparison of the old and new bridges will not be in favour of the 
progress the science of building has lately made in Pinang;. 


• By an oversight, in giving the description of Sepoy Line and Dhohy 
Ghaut villages, in the Panguluship of Tulloh Ayer Ra^afi, two small pieces of 
ground, amounting together to lQ,acre8, and containing the following number 
of trees, were included, which must be deducted, as they properly belong to 
and have been entered in the calculations for this district. 


Bearing. Not bearing. Total 

Nutmegs. 60 314 374 

Cocoanuts .. .. 200 „ 200 

Betelnut. 100 „ 100 

Fruit trees .... 20 .. ^0 
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On the Beach road, near to the Soonghy Pinang bridge, there are 
three limekilns, which, with another in the district of Tulloh Jelutong, 
supply the settlement with lime. They are worked by Chinese. The 
lime is now prepared from sea-shells, collected from the different sand¬ 
banks and beaches; formerly it was made from coral rock, brought 
from Pulo Candee, or Saddle Island : the preference given to the shells 
is partly on account of their yielding, it is said, a better quality of lime, 
and partly because the Chinese employed in collecting the coral were 
sometimes disturbed by pirates. On the Simpang Lima road, leading 
to Soonghy Pinang bridge, is a brick kiln, the only one in the island 
besides the one in the Pulo Ticoose district, of the previous Pangulu- 
ship. The settlement is supplied with bricks chiefly from the brick 
kilns of Bagan Prye, situated on the banks of the Oualla Prye, in 
Province M'elleslcy. On either side of the Beach road—on the man¬ 
grove mud on the west, and the mud of the sea-beach on the east— 
are a number of Malay huts, collected into groups, which communicate 
with each other, and arc approached from the road by a path or bridge 
common to all, consisting of a series of long narrow planks raised on 
wooden posts for several feet from the mire. The inhabitants are 
chiefly fishermen and artificers of wicker-work, such as rattan house 
mats, nets, and baskets. Prahus of wood and bamboo arc constructed 
here, and sometimes others are brought from the opposite side, to un¬ 
dergo repairs ; and the owners find lodging in one or other of the huts 
till these are completed. But although a great number of the huts 
form thus the dwellings of shops and persons seeking a respectable 
calling, still not a few are places of bad fame, where piany of the black¬ 
guards from town and country are wont to congregate for the purpose 
of devising means of committing thefts, &c. Quarrels and disturbances 
often originate here, and the place affords great facilities for escape, 
both into the mangrove jungle and the sea. 

The public pound above alluded to is situated on the south side of 
Pinang road ; it has been established for many years, and is in charge 
of a Jemadar, on a salary of 8 dollars a month. It is used for im¬ 
pounding all stray cattle, horses, and goats, and those which are seized 
as trespassers on private gardens, for which a certain fee and charges 
of feeding are levied on the owners, on their being redeemed ; the fines 
go to the Company’s treasury. 

Tulloh Jelutong .*—This district is situated immediately south-west 
of the last. It is bounded on the north, towards the east by Pinang 
river, which separates' it from the last district, and towards the west by 
a small part of Ayer Etam river, which divides it from the former 
Panguluship. On the south—by a line stretching east from a small 
bridge on the Soonghy Cluan road, neai;to Che Ee’s Tomb, across the 
country to another small bridge, a quarter of a mile south of the Jelutong 
village, on the Glugore road, and thence by a direct course to the sea ; 
this separates it from the next district, Batoo Lanchang. On the east 


* This district derives its name from a tree called Poko Jelutong, at one 
time found here in great numbers, but now seldom met with. 
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—the boundary, about a mile and a half long, is formed by the sea. 
On the west—by the Soonghy Ciuan road, which also divides it from 
the Batoo Lanehang district. The area may be estimated to contain 
about 1200 ac”?s. The general character of the soil is inferior, but the 
whole district is cultivated, with the exception of two very inferior 
pieces used for grazing ground, and about 80 acres of mangrove jungle 
lying waste, on the southern bank of the Pinang river, corresponding 
with that on its northern bank in the former district. It may be di> 
vided like the former, into three kinds : 1st, the mangrove, stretching 
from the sea up the banks of the river, flooded by every tide, and form¬ 
ing therefore an unwholesome fresh and salt w'ater marsh of 80 acres, 
which, when united to that of the previous district, amounts to 230 acres 
in extent;—2nd, inferior paddie land ; of this there is about 100 acres, 
which commences at the south-west extremity, and runs through the 
centre of the district, first northerly, but ns it approaches the Datu Cram- 
mat bridge, it turns easterly, and there is continued by the paddie land 
of Campong Pulo Pinang, on I he opposite bank of the river, in a course 
direct cast; this is nearly all cultivated with paddie—a small part has 
been planted out with spice trees ;—3d, sandy permatangs on both sides 
of the paddie fields, and sandy plains, of considerable extent, raised only 
a few feet above the lower-lying land, occupy nearly all the rest of this 
district. The plains here have on the whole a more sandy character, 
and therefore a poorer description of soil, than is to be found in any other 
part of the island ; but a great part of these has nevertheless been turned 
into spice gardens, which generally are not likely to become profitable 
speculations, as long as the prices of produce are as low as they at 
present are. The soil is better adapted for the cultivation of the cocoa- 
nut, and this seems the avowed opinion of all, as that tree now abounds 
over every other production. There are a considerable nuhiber of fruit 
trees, and growing under the shade of these—near the village of Jelu- 
tong—there are several thousand coffee plants, all of which appear 
healthy and yield a fair ptoducc. There is a fourth kind' of soil met 
with, but of iuconsiderable-.extent—it is a reddish clay, mixed with a 
large proportion of sand, found on a raised surface, on the banks of the 
Ayer Etam river ; the spice trees on it look much better, and may turn 
out well. The scree vine is grown in great abundance, and the sup¬ 
plies for George Town are chiefly obtained here. The seree gardens 
aro greatest inmumber and extent on the west side of the road leaning 
to Glugore, between the Soonghy Pinang bridge and Jelutong village. 
Altogether there may be about 40 acres under this cultivation, on 
which there may be 100,000 seree vines. 

This district is divided among 115 landholders.* 

The following is estimated to be the cultivation :— 


Bearing. Not bearing. Total. 

Nutmegs. 5750 6574 11724 

Cloves . 225 300 525 

CocoanutB . 10457 277G 13233 


* The writer omitted to mention in the account given of the last district, 
that it contained 26 proprietors. 
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Betelnut . 
Fruit trees 
Coffee trees 
Seree vines 


Bearing. Not bearing. 
7070 900 

2589 200 


Total. 

7970 

2789 

10000 

100000 


The Boonga Malor, a favourite Malay flower, is cultivated to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and is an article of traide which occupies the attention 
and is in the hands of the Malay ladies. 

The population of the district may be about 1800.* 

The roads which crossed the last district are continued through this 
one; but besides these there are others, and altogether the length of 
road is of greater extent than in the former. A small part of the 
Finang road, extending from Suffolk bridge to where the Soonghy 
Cluan road joins it, runs through the district, and this, like all the 
other parts of that road, is in excellent repair. The Soonghy Cluan 
road, which bounds it on the west, is in tolerably fair order, but there 
is great room for improvement in the condition of the wooden bridges 
at its southern extremity. The Crammat road is the most westerly of 
those continued from Cam pong Pulo Pinang district; it begins at the 
Datu Crammat bridge, and terminates at Jelutong village,—immedi¬ 
ately to be noticed. The Simpang Lima and the Beach roads join at 
the Soonghy Pinang bridge, and the road continued from it through 
this district to the above village is called the Jelutong road; at the vil¬ 
lage this joins the Crammat road, and then becomes the Soonghy Glu- 
gore road; and there a cross road unites them with the Soonghy Cluan 
road. The Jelutong road is the usual way of covnmunication between 
the southern districts, the town and the harbour, and therefore is more 
traversed than any other road in the settlement; it is, nevertheless, 
kept in worse repair than perhaps any other in the island, and during 
heavy rains and high tides it is impassable—in such a condition it gene¬ 
rally exists for two months of the year. This state must continue until 
embankments are made to protect it from inundations on the one side 
from the sea, and on the other from the 3oonghy Pinang river. These 
might be constructed at some expense, but without much difficulty, in 
this district; perhaps, a little more skill might be required for embank¬ 
ing the previous district. The embankments required for the river 
would be only simple dykes, having a broad base with sloping sides, 
more especially that side towards the water, composed of the clayey 
mud, consolidated by treading, and confined by piles; and the, bank 
thus made, protected by additional piles driven into the river at the 
- points where the current would strike with greatest force against the 
banks. Those for the sea would need to be more substantial, to resist 
the greater force of the waves. The bpiik might be made with stones 
embedded in clay, having a very gradual slope, and the exposed surface 
made of solid masonry, firmly joined with good mortar, and polished, 
so as to leave no points for the returning waves to catch upon : this 


* An error was committed in printing the estimate of the .population of 
Campong Pulo Pinang.—It ought to have been stated at 1000. 
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should be protected by a series of rows of piles rising one above the 
other, at a distance of about two feet between the rows ; and if these 
were filled with some of the branches of the mangrove jungle, they 
w'ould serve to retain any solid materials brought by each tide, and thus 
strengthen the bank. The road could then be kept in good repair, at 
an expense not greater than that required for the roads in other parts 
of the island; the mangrove jungle might be turned to profitable ac¬ 
count, instead of being, as at present, the den of thieves, and an un¬ 
wholesome waste. 

Jelutong village consists of a scries of native huts and houses, inha¬ 
bited chiefly by Chinese and Malays. It was originally settled by four 
principal Malays, named, Nacoda Ketchee from Uuedah ; Maggat Ma¬ 
haraja, from Menankabau; Nacoda Saboot, from Tanah Putch, (two 
last places in Sumatra^; and Nacoda Uyan, from Macassar. They all 
had a numerous progeny, and their children intermarrying, a pretty large 
bazaar and village soon became established. In the course of time, 
other Malays settled, and afterward some Chinese, who purchased small 
tracts of lands from the original clearers, and made cocoanut plantations, 
from the fruit of which large quantities of oil are now annually manu¬ 
factured. Extensive piggeries have also been for some time erected ; 
the refuse of the cocoanuts after the oil has been extracted supplies food 
for the hogs, and the town is principally furnished with pork from this 
village. It is now one of the most populous and flourishing villages in 
the settlement. I would fail in my notice, if I omitted to mention, the 
canine species are here exceedingly numerous, and most troublesome 
to passengers. It is scarcely possible to pass, without being beset with 
20 or 30 half-starved yelping curs, which have neither music in their 
voice, nor beauty in their form. Dog-flesh is well known* to form an 
article of food with the Chinese ; the Macao-Chincsc are especially fond 
of it, and no dish is relished by them more than that made from a fat 
dog. There is a particular species called the chowchow dog, which is 
the only kind valued for its meat. The dogs of this breed have black 
tongues, and longhair—the altogether black or white ones are preferred. 
The Chinese of the Bali Pulo district feed dogs for the purpose, which 
they first castrate so as to produce in them a disposition to obesity, 
and by this means and good living they succeed wonderfully in producing 
dogs as fat as, and having much the appearance of pigs. They form a 
great contrast to the miserable wTetches noticed in this district. 

On both sides of the road close to the Soonghy Pinang bridge, is 
another village, similar in appearance to the one on the opposite side of 
the same bridge in the last district. This village was originally formed 
by and peopled through the instrumentality of Nacoda Trang, a Bugis 
trader, who ventured to this'Island from Macassar with his family 
shortly after its occupation. It has invariably been the rendezvous of 
all Bugis prahus entering the harbour, and many descendants of the 
original settlers are still located here. Before Singapore was esta¬ 
blished, it contained a very great number of Bugis ; but since that, they 
have much declined in numbers, and its inhabitants are now chiefly 
Malays and Jawi Pakans, engaged in various occupations, principally 
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in the* fisheries : it is now the only part of the island in which Bugis 
are found. 

Tuaiihu Syed Hussain, who was a very old Malayan settler, and 
afterwards acquired great wealth here as a merchant, amounting to 
upwards of five lacs of dollars, in addition to extensive landed property 
in houses, godowns, &c., purchased a piece of ground situated on the 
bank of the river, betw'een Suffolk and Datu Craminat bridges, of about 
two orlongs, and erected a biick building on it for the interment of his 
relations and immediate friends. His younger brother and others are 
buried within this building, and several graves are visible around its 
precincts. Syed Hussain himself died about twenty-two years ago, 
and was interred in a burial-place, formed by him in town, adjoining the 
Malayan Mosque, a substantial building erected entirely at his own 
expense, which w'ill come to be noticed hereafter. All his children 
who died subsequently are also interred in the same place.—Shortly 
after the demise of the Tuanku, his immense pro])erty was divided, 
according to the Muhumedan law, amongst his children j but it is 
singular that scarcely a year elapsed before his eldest son followed him 
to the grave, and some nionths thereafter nearly all the rest of his 
children ; and now only two survive, without a vestige remaining of the 
immense wealth he bequeathed to them. 

On the Crainmat road, about 100 yards beyond the Datu Crammat 
bridge, on a slightly-raised piece of sandy ground, is a Mahomedan 
burial -ground. It was cleared by a person, as tradition goes, about 
140 years ago ; what this person’s real name was does not appear, but 
he was known as Datu Crammat.* In 1795, when a general meausre- 
ment of the lands took place (nine years after occupation), a person 
named Maharaja Steea was in possession as being a relation of the 
Datu Crammat by descent, and many persons were already buried 
there. It measures about thirteen orlongs altogether. 

On the north of the cross road uniting the^Soonghy Cluan with the 
other roads at the Jclutoiig village, there is a piece of land of about 
fourteen orlongs in extent, now lying waste, which was purchased from 
a Malay some time in the year 1818, and occupied as the Local Corps 
Lines until 1827, when Madras troops having arrived to garrison the 
settlement, the corps was disbanded and sent back to Bengal, where 
they were recruited. ^ 

On the Soonghy Cluan road there is a Siamese temple. The 
ground on which it stands was originally owned by a woman named 
Nonia Nankoo, who, on her death, bequeathed it to the Siamese 
community for charitable and religious purposes. 

The sand for building and for repairing the roads is chiefly obtained 
from the bed of the Pinang river, at the* Datu Crammat and Suffolk 
bridges. 

(To be continued.) 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT THE PORT OF 
ST. JOHN’S, CANADA EAST. 

A Statement of Goods imported at the Port of St. John’s, in the Quarter 

ending 5th July, 1845. 

auticles imported. quantity or value. 

Cows and Heifers. S 

Calves . 1 

Horses, Mares, and Geldings.16 

Bulls .. > • •. • • • • • • • • • • 1 

Anchovies and Sardines, preserved .. .. .. 16s. 2d. 

Berries, Nuts, and Vegetables, used in dyeing.. .. £150 78. 7d. 

Biscuit and Crackers .. .. .. .. .. £283 15s. 5d. 

Books .. .. •• •. •. *. ** £8o2 ds. od. 

Burr Stonrs, unwrought.359 

Candles, Sperm .. .. .. .. .. .. 2905 lbs. 

Do. Tallow .1152 lbs. 

Carriages and Vehicles.25 

Coals.50 tons. 

Cocoa.5 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 Ihs. 

Chocolate .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 107 lbs. 

Coffee, Green .. .. .. .. .. .. 1566c\vt. 3qrs. 20 lbs. 

Do. Roasted .. .. . ■ .. .. .. 59 cwt. 1 qr. 22 lbs. 

Clocks and Watches .. •• .. •• •« £1495 188. 

Coin and Bidlion • • . > ... > • • • • • £44888 lOs. 

Cordage .114 cwt 2 qrs. 17 lbs. 

Corks .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10966 gross. 

Cotton. Manufactures .£.3565 Ss. 7d. 

Cotton IVool t. .. .. .. *• *. .. £.50.5 Os. lOd. 

Drugs.£1004 138. lid. 

Extracts, Essences, and Perfumery .£91 10s. 4d. 

Fish, fresh, not described . > .. .. .. .. 5s. 

Oysters, Lobsters, and Turtles.£85 Os. Id. 

Fish, salted or dried . 206 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 

Do. pickled. •• •• li hbl. 

Flour, Wheat ~.109 do. 

Almonds .14212 lbs. 

Ajiples .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2032} bushels. 

Do. dried .. . 240} do. 

Currants .1 .92 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. 

Figs.231 cwt. 3 qr. 12 lbs. 

Nuts. 20985 lbs. 

Prunes ^ . 9329 lbs. 

Raisins, in boxes .. . 16096 do. 

Do. otherwise than in boxes. 24534 do. 

Fruit, unenumerated .. < .£1489 Is. 9d. 

Fur, Skins or Peltries, imdressed .. .. • .. £1.39 3s. 4d. 

Glass Manufactures .£1995 3 b. 8d. 

Beans .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 bushels. 

Meal. ..24} barrels. 

Wheat ..14 bushels. 

Bran.. .. .. .. 41 cwt. 

Gums and Resins.£1 68. 3d. 

Hardware.£4409 17s. lOd. 
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ARTICLES IMPOUTEO. QUANTITY AND VALVE. 

Hemp .168 cwt. 13 lbs. 

Hides, Raw .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 34587 

India Rubber Boots and Shoes .. .. .. •. 1545 pairs. 

Goat Skins, dressed .. .. .. .. .. •• 39 9-12 dozens. 

Lamb and Sheep Skins, dressed .. .. .. .. 365 11-12 do. 

Calfskins do. .. .. .. .. 1355 lbs. 

Kips do do. .. .. .. .. 588 do. 

Harness Leather .. .. .. .. .. .. 1819 do. 

Upper do. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11806 do. 

Sole do. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11214 do. 

Leather, cut into shapes, 5 lbs. Do. not described, £265 

Women’s Boots and Shoes of Leather.48 10-12 doz. pairs. 

Women's Boots and Shoes of Jean, Kid, or Moreen .. 19 10-12 do. 

Women’s Shoes of Satin.4 pairs 

Girls’ Boots and Shoes under 7 inches in length, of 

Leather.lU doz. pairs. 

Girls’ Boots and Shoes of Jean or other stuff .. ..72-12 do. 

Men’s Boots of Leather .. .. .. .. .. 148 pairs. 

Men’s Shoes do. ,. .. .. .. .. 128 do. 

Boys’ Boots under 8 inches .. .. .. .. 16 do. 

Leather Manufactures, not described .. .. . • £736 9s. 5d. 

Linen Manufactures .. •. .. •. • • £22 13s. 6d. 

Cider.8419 gallons. 

^ inegur .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 119 do. 

Maccaroni and Vermicelli .. .. .. .. 6304 lbs. 

IMachincry .. .. .. .. .. .. .. £110614s. 7d. 

Mahogany and Hardwood, unmanuf., for furniture .. £549 198. 7d. 
Medicines .. .. .. .. .. .. .. £519 9s. 

Molasses .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1448 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. 

Oakum .. .. .. .. .. .. .. £1 Js. 4d. 

Olive Oil in jars and bottles, 228i gallons. Lard Oil, 62 do. 

Vegetable, Volatile, Chemical, and Essential Oils .. £376 14s. lOd. 

Palm Oil, £252 7a. 9d. Fish Oil, 6188 gallons. 

Paper Manufactures other than Books & Playing Cards £410 6s. lid. 

Pickles and«Sauces .. .. .. .. .. .. £21 6s. 3d. 

Playing Cards . . 936 packs. * 

Potatoes .. .. .. .. .. . • .. 43 bushels. 

Butter.10 cwt. 

Cheese .. •. 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 

Meats, salted or cured .. .. •. .. .. 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 

Rice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1134 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. 

Rum, not exceeding proof, 282 gallons. Over proof, 104 do. 

Seeds.. .. .. .. .. .. .. £17517s. lid. 

Silk Manufactures.£1383 63. 2d. 

Soap •. •. •. .. •. . • •. .. 66 cwt. 19 lbs. 

Soda j^sh .. .. .. .. .. .. .. iL 1 198.4d. 

Cassia .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 lbs. 

Nutmegs .10 do. 

Pimento .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 12032 lbs. 

Pepper of all kinds .. .. .. .. .. • • 6604 do. 

Spirits, except kum, not exceeding proof .. .. 69 gallons. 

Spirits, do., over proot .. .. .. .. ..29 do. 

Sugar, refined, 78 lbs. Du. unrefined, 2 cwt. 6 lbs. 

Syrups . 224 gallons. 

Tallow . 1035 cwt. 2 lbs. 

Tea . 286109 lbs. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. 121028 do. 

Do. manufactured. 616705 do. 

Segars, 1417 lbs. Snufi*, 226 do. 

'IVees and Plants.£228 10s. lOd. 
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ARTICLES IMPORTED. QUANTITY AND VALUE. 

Vegetables, except Potatoes .£1. 

NVines. 647 gallons 

Planks and Boards, and other sawed Lumber .. .. 11000 feet. 

Woollen Manufaetures .. .. .. .. .. £3714 2s. 5d. 

All other articles not enumerated or Included under 

any of the foregoing heads .. .. .. . • £8420 48. 5d. 

Articles Warehoused at Quebec and Montreal. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED. QUANTITY. 

Candles, Tallow .. .. .. .. .. .. 2540 pounds. 

Tea.13130 do. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (Stems) .. .. 28884 do. 

Tobacco, do. (Leaf) .. •• 58059 do. 

'I’ohacco, manufactured.8175 do. 

Siiufl .. .. .. .. .. .. a. .. 6597 do. 


Statement of Exports for same Quarter. 

Ashes, 43 barrels. £215 0 0 

Balsam, Canada, 11 barrels .. .. .• •• 75 15 0 

Coal, 2 casks .. ., .. .. .. .. 2 10 0 

Eggs, 18000 dozen. 22 10 0 

Elax Seed, 2421 bushels .. .. .. .. .. 605 15 0 

Fish, White, 10 half-barrels .. .. .. .. 7 10 0 

Glass, broken, 9 casks .. .. .. •• 7 10 0 

Hay Seed, 3 bushels . 100 

Horses, 114.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1334 5 0 

Iron, 94 bars.. .. .. .. .. .. •• 800 

Iron, Sheet, 10 boxes . 10126 

Iron, Scrap, 121J tons . 336 0 0 

Iron Castings, 14 .. .. .. .. •. • • 165 0 0 

Iron Boiler, Plate. • • 15 2 0 

Potatoes, 2 bushels .. .. .. ■. .. •• 050 

Pine Plank, 70,670 pcs. J.349 8 6 

Pine Boards, 12,503 pcs. 238 5 0 

Rags, 100 bales . •• •• ,185 0 0 

Spruce Boards, 200 feet .. .. .. • • • • 2 10 0 

Salmon, 6 tierces .. .. ' . • • ■ . • • • 29 10 0 

Salmon, 3 barrels .. .. .. .. .. 1100 

Types, 42 lbs. . 256 

Beaver Skins, 328 lbs. 304 10 0 

Fox Skins, 11 .. .. .. .. .. .. 213 

I'isher Skins, 3 .. .. .. . • •. • • 0 15 0 

Lynx Skins, 126 .. .. .. .. .. • • 52 10 0 

Musk Rat Skins,,300 .. .. .. .. •• 11 17 1 

Martin Skins, 664 .. .. .. • • • • • • 108 5 0 

Merchandise .. .. .. .. .. •• 646 15 1 


£5751 6 11 

Specie.. .. .. .. •. . ■ .. •. 1250 0 0 


£7001 6 11 
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THE EMIGRANT : A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 

BY W. H. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF “kECONNOITRINO VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CAFE 

OF GOOD HOPE, ETC.; ” 

H. V. P. OF THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 


Chapter X. 

“The orb of day 

In Southern clinics o’er ocean’s waveless field 
Sinks, sweetly smiling; not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er th’ unruffled deep : the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day. 

And Vesper’s image on the W^estern main 
Is beautifully still."— Queen Mab. 

“ How beautiful indeed are the clouds of a tropical clime, ever varying, 
flashing, wonderful! Gorgeously the banners of vapour float over the 
bosom of the sleepy sea—and morning comes, and with it such a flood 
of light gilding, dazzling the eye of the stranger, who finds, by the 
magnificent kaleidoscope of the heavens, that indeed he is in the land 
of the sun. The very sea has changed its robe of blue, and mocks the 
sky in the varied glories that it assumes. Now does it heave its 
heavy breast; slowly and solemnly, Oiie mighty wave chaseth another, 
over fields of purple, of orange, of crimson, of ebony, till in the dis¬ 
tance the glfltcring silver line of day lies twinkling in intolerable radi¬ 
ancy as a fringe to the dazzling .shroud that, for a moment, hides the 
coming of tl>e mighty king of day. Then all is one flood—one beam 
of overwhelming gold; and the boneta and the finny tribe, who hail the 
approach of morn, gambol their burnished bodies in the light. Bound¬ 
ing now with gossamer wings, glad, careless, and free, in flocks hurry 
over the ripple caused by the dashing ship, the bright little beings of 
the sun, the flying-fish; and the chameleon-like dolphin is ever and 
anon exposing his charms to the intruder of the waste, that to him is 
without a bound. All is life within that vast expanse of sea; but 
solitarily pursues her way the lonely bark: not a living tiling that 
acknowledgcth the shore is around her; her march is over the unfa¬ 
thomable gulf^—she is a being charged with life, a solitary spot inha¬ 
bited by those who have no sympathy with the strange animals that 
are gambolling around them—whose home is on a gaping grave, and 
whose safety—whose life—depends entirely upon the wind, and lior 
fickle sister, the sleeping lion, upon whose mane they dare to play, and 
within whose jaws they dare to call their home. Such is man; he 
beards the very tempest—in the w'hirl, the crash of elements, his weak 
voice is heard triumphant! and the storm that hurls the daring sea¬ 
bird from the sky, he leads a captive; and his eye is turned upon the 
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reddening glare of the angry heavens—^he bares his head to the burst¬ 
ing of the fearful peal, and he gazes with a calm eye upon the turbu¬ 
lence that is raging around him—the only living thing on earth at 
peace in the dreadful war of Heaven !” 

I have heard your rhapsody, Mr. Blair,” said Mr. Rennie as he 
familiarly tapped that gentleman upon the shoulder,—“ I have heard 
it all through: doubtless you expected to harangue but those unhappy 
hens in the poop ? Well, I argue with you, it is glorious to behold the 
scenes that every hour has in store for us. As poor Turkey often says, 

* it’s a beautiful world!’ Look, my friend, at those albicores ; with 
what annoying speed they dart around the prow of the vessel! We 
cannot be sailing at a less speed than nine knots an hour, and yet see 
how rapidly they wheel and sport, and turn and caper—now aloft, then 
going like an arrow through the waves. How beautiful! and what a 
treat it is to behold even a living thing to relieve the interminable 
watery wilderness, that is so almost inanimate around!” 

“ True, Rennie ; but there are many beauties to contemplate— 
inany rare and curious things are here that those who journey not 
beyond their native Isle can have but a faint conception of. For 
instmee, there is the Cape pigeon—tliere he flies, dipping his variegated 
wings into the wave, as he captures some unwary fry ; there he flies— 
a thousand long miles have his dappled pinions borne him from the 
shore; his home is indeed upon the waters—^his resting-place is the 
hollow and the brow of the ever-restlcss sea. He seems alone in lus 
occupation, all-absorbed in the search of his morning meal. But no! 
I descry far in the distance his little mate; gay and gladsome is her 
bosom—no doubt happy in the companion who shares with her the 
tempest and the calm.—And here conies whirling round^us, as if to 
examine what and who wc are that dare intrude upon his dominions— 
here comes, skimming the air with his enormous sails, the huge 
albatross. Look at him, Rennie!—how he turns his grdht black eye 
upon us, and how near us'lie skims, determined as it were to ascertain 
the very name of tlic vessel and the colour of its inhabitants. Well, he 
is indeed a magnificent fellow, and I shall lake the first opportunity of 
fishing for him: the Captain tells me they are easily taken with a long 
line and a pork bait. 

After all, to a mind at peace with itself, I have never yet known an 
instance where* satisfaction and contentment may not be extracted from 
circumstances apparently quite adverse to anything approaching tran¬ 
quillity. Even in this crowded vessel, the time has slipped hastily away, 
and nearly one-half of the tedious passage has been passed. Then, again, 
there will be a great novelty in our visit to the Cape. I certainly shall 
make the best of my time there, as I am anxious to make a few ob¬ 
servations upon the present state of that Colony. Perhaps, Rennie, 
you may join me in a little expedition of discovery—what say you ?” 

“ I shall do so, Blair, with great pleasure. I am of opinion, it is a 
Colony whose real merits have been very much neglected, and shall be 
glad to ascertain how far advantageous it would be to a settler, as in 
the event of not succeeding according to my wishes in Australia, the 
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chances are that the Cape might induce me to turn my steps toward it. 
But, as the patient Turkey says, ‘ wc shall see.’ ” 

“ May I ask you, Kennie, if you have alredy purchased land in 
Australia ?” 

“ Yes, Blair, I have done so—I have purchased to the extent of five 
hundred acres.” 

“ In what part is it situate?” 

“ As it is not at present surveyed, I am not prepared to answer that 
question; hut I am led to understand it will he situated on the hanks 
of a river, I have already sent out my son to select it, as you may not 
he aware, and 1 have instructed him to choose it as follows :—Firstly, 
with a moderate growth of timber; secondly (or rather I should have 
said, firstly), as near a river as may he, if possible on the banks of one); 
and thirdly, as near the site of the proposed town as he can. I have 
ordered him, when various lands are surveyed, to forthwith make his 
selection, and establish himself and party by the erection of a comfort¬ 
able habitation, so that in the event of our arrival we may at once have 
a tolerable place of refuge. He has taken out with him for that pur¬ 
pose the frame of a very good roomy house, and I expect to find him 
comfortably ensconced within it by the time of our arrival.” 

” Have you any agricultural implements with you, Rennie ?” 

“ Oh yes, I have a very large assortment. I have been at great 
pains in endeavouring to get the best and most approved—my ploughs 
are mostly upon the Scotch principle, light and handy—for I am deter¬ 
mined, as soon as we are safely landed, to commence operations with 
some spirit.” 

“ Well, I agree with you, it will be a great satisfaction when one has 
actually made a beginning. I shall indeed rejoice to see my herds and 
my fioclA, my crops and my garden. I am quite a devotee to a patri¬ 
archal life, and cannot tolerate the false refinement and the galling 
armour one is obliged to wear in the stupid monotony of fashionable 
society; and I feel myself more than happ^ when I reflect tliat the possi¬ 
bility is, we may not be very distant neighbours—for then we can 
render each other mutual assistance, which, I conceive, will occasion¬ 
ally be in demand.” 

“ 1 can assure you, Blair, my desire is yours; few things would give 
myself and family more satisfaction. I presume, Blair, that the young 
ladies arc not altogether pleased at the Australian expedition—what 
say they ?” 

” You have mistaken them, Rennie. So far from feeling any regret 
at leaving the follies of the ball, the morning twaddle, and the sense¬ 
less tea-parties behind them, I am happy to say their only regret was 
the dear and tried friends that are oc>.asionally to be found in this mot¬ 
ley world—found too often at the very period when necessity demands 
we must leave them for ever behind. My girls are educated entirely 
under a mother's care—they have never been under the discipline of a 
stranger’s handneither have their young minds been directed into 
impure channels by associating in public seminaries with those whose 
dispositions are trifling and worthless, and whose bosoms are too often 
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foimd not to-be softened by the assembly of a school, but hardened into 
ridiculous manners, and educated utterly false in their views of the 
world. How often, Rennie, is the heart of the parent racked with 
grief, when, after years of expense and anxiety, the tenderly-loved girl 
of their bosoms, having at length completed her education in the public 
schools—how often then, sir, has the cruel sting of disappointment been 
sent deep’into their vitals when they have beheld the beautiful idol of 
their souls, in all the loveliness of youth—at a period when she is to 
be launched upon the rough world, totally ignorant of its ways, dis¬ 
tracted with false ideas, a prey to every petty disappointment—stand¬ 
ing alone, as she does, gazing upon life as it really is; ignorant, totally 
ignorant, of what constitutes the real foundation of happiness}—a know¬ 
ledge of and a readiness to meet the common-j)lace events, the every¬ 
day routine, of a bustling, a selfish world.” 

” That, Blair,” replied Rennie, “ is a philosophy seldom attained by 
gay young maidens; but certainly the way you have pursued in keep? 
ing them clear of the frivolities of a public school will do much for 
them, particularly w'hen a mother’s eye is ever upon them; and, as you 
observe, a correct knowledge of what the world affords may be, under 
such circumstances, more efficiently imparted. I am myself no advo¬ 
cate for your finishing schools, your romances, and your love-sick 
swains, and haunted castles; they pollute the heart, and too often, 
instead of sending forth a valuable member of society, we see nothing 
but a flighty waxwork doll, full of imagination, music and dance, but 
absolutely above the world in which she is destined to move—and so 
much so in one instance that came to my knowledge in the person of 
a relation of mine, that she threw herself into a fatal disease by her 
abstinence, considering it actually derogatory to be seen in the 
fact of eating! Now I mention her, I may just finish her history. 
This lady—the Miss Belinda—in one of her abstinence fits reduced 
herself to such a passing shade, that medical advice was called in. The 
doctor recommended change of air. The beautiful girl—for she was 
an attenuated beauty—was forthwith removed to a respectable farmer’s 
in the country. There she, like Ophelia, culled the flowers, the pan¬ 
sies and the willow; she also directed her attention to the sheep—and 
from the sheep (oh! tell it not in Gath!) to the gay young shepherd I 
—Oh, romance I oh, rocks, brigands, and caves!—and oh, sweet, tune¬ 
ful, gentle Colin, and thy still gentler lambkins! Where arc you, Colin? 
let the groves answer, and the hills echo it—where are you, and where 
is the mistress of the humble cot, the miserable Belinda?” 

“ So ended her romance, I presume,” said Mr. Blair; “ no doubt 
she died of a broken heart ?” 

“ No, Blair, she lives yet: the husband has been advanced by some 
secret benevolent individual to the rank of toll-gate keeper; and the 
very last time I had occasion to ride through that part of the country, 
I had the shock to see the unhappy woman washing in a little orchard, 
by the side of the toll-house ; and she held up a hand, bleeding at the 
wrist, to me for my toll. 1 knew it was Belinda, but she knew me 
not. 1 hastily threw a crown to a little blue-eyed urchin, who had 
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thrust forth his curly flaxen head to look at the travellei, this at once 
surprised the mother, whom 1 left standing like a statue, straining her 
large blue eyes at the unaccountable generosity of the stranger. ‘ Poor 
thing!’ thought I; ‘ thou who wert once too delicate for the very 
balmy South to blow upon, art now exposed to the rudeness of every 
blast; and those long and taper fingers, that have swept the keys 
whiter than the ivory of thy piano, enchanting all beholders—where 
are they now 1 The muslin brocade has fled from that snowy bosom— 
the plain red kerchief is there now, and the herden apron tight em¬ 
braces that slender waist, which bends to thy irksome task as a reed 
that a tempest hath broken. May I see her misery no more! It was 
a stab, Blair, I did not very readily get over.” 

“ Does her husband treat her kindly ?” inquired Mr. B. 

” Of that,” continued Rennie, “ I know but little. However, on dit 
that he is a kind, harmless clown—extremely uncouth, as a matter of 
oturse, being totally without education, except the little that his un¬ 
happy wife has taught him. Ignorance in the present age (abounding, 
as it docs, with the means of knowledge) is a positive crime ; and, in 
my code of criminal law, I would insert, * And be it enacted, that on 
and after the 1st day of January next, all youths who shall be above 
the age of ten years, and discovered totally unable to read and write, 
shall be considered at the disposal of Government, and may be draughted 
into such regiments or ships as may be thought necessary,’—where the 
schoolmaster might be found at home; and that therein, in considera¬ 
tion of their education, they should be compelled to serve till the ago 
of twenty-one—thus making something, as it were, out of nothing; 
for, in spite of what men may preach about a little learning being a 
dangerous thing, I maintain the force of the adage, that ‘ half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’ Ignorance, being too often the parent of crimes, 
should be made accountable for lier progeny, by the very same law and 
jury who condemned the trumpeter to death, negativing his plea that 
he fought not, neither slew he any man—but the Judge advanced the 
fact, above all he was the greater ci'minal^hy being the cause of others 
fighting.” 

“ I think, Rennie,” cried Mr. Blair, as he turned from the mainmast, 
against which he had been leaning,—“ 1 think you have reason well 
on your side; but it will be yet some years ere the little lever of the 
schoolmaster can heave from its low position, to any favourable eleva¬ 
tion, the ponderous mass of ignorance that benights the rural districts.” 

Chapter XI. 

“ Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet’s form appear— 

Samuel, raise thy buried head ; 

King, behold the phantom seer!”—S aul. 

“ All the fat’s i’ the fire! here’s something to talk about—now for it! 
who’s to blame ?— there ’s a secret, find it out!” Thus violently ejacu¬ 
lated Mr. Turkey, as he hastily bounded upon the quarter-deck. 
” There, gentlemen,” continued he in an agitated tone, addressing 
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some passengers who were listlessly promenading,—“ therct my fellow- 
wanderers—policies of life insurance are at a premium; who brings 
such to the market ? I’m a purchaser at any price.—Misfortunes never 
come alone—four this morning, and two last night: here’s a list— 
ScQute ! Imprimis —The jars of London pickled cabbage for the use of 
the would-be scorbutic, friends, turns out to be all brine and parings of 
leather!—yea, briny as the very wave that washes yon lee scuppers,-— 
and tough! ay, tough as my grandmother’s pocket! Gentlemen, elon¬ 
gate not the visage. No. 2—The water is nearly spent, and what little 
remains stinks—ay, most foully savours, as Don Quixote said to San- 
cho—Yes, the Don to the Squire—memory serves—‘ Sancho, thou 
savourcst,’ — that’s Spanish for siink. Notre aqua Thamesiensis est 
impuris, abominalis,—that’s pure and unadulterated Latin—memory 
serves. Note the third—The tripe is defunct! last bit in the bucket 
to-day; so, gentlemen, you will get no more of that delectable viscera 
for thy abominable viscera—at which you find yourselves in no wofse 
a situation than the illustrious Qiteen Bess herself, of ale-drinking, 
herring-eating memory. Hear what one of her poets laureate sung to 
the Royal ear—^beats Southey hollow:— , 

* An thou shalt feed from choicest 
That ever queen hath seen, 

Thou shalt not eat no trypes, 

For they be seldom clean. ’ 

So lament not thy deprivation, 

But list, ye landsmen, all to me; 

Aftfssmates! hear from brother sailor 
In what a pretty mess we be. 

Yonder pig who is poking his long and mangy snout betwdxt those 
forbidding bars, ate up the last murphy yesterday!—absplute fact, 
however dire to tell. Now for another note—The black cook swallowed 
the last bottle of ale, to his own cheek, this very morning at six a.m. : 
1 took an observation of him through the grating. Now for note the 
last, but not the least—Miss P. has just decided not to allow the 
addresses of the gentleman who last evening mistook her cabin for his 
own!—Now,” cried Turkey, as he caught the form of the Doctor 
gliding past,—“ now, Doctor, I have emptied my budget; what have 
you to say ?” 

“ I’ll tell you what I have to say—that I would recommend you all 
taking a good active dose of physic, and take care not to go near the 
long-boat; for the typhus fever has broke out amongst us, and the ship 
is so crowded, I must make that my hospital, and throw a sail over it.” 

The typhus fever!” simultaneously exclaimed all; “God preserve 
us! And to make the long-boat an hospital! Why, already there are 
four oxen and twenty sheep in it;!” 

“ That does not alter the necessity of the case. I must have the 
stem-sheets and the bows: and I herewith forbid any and all of you 
from holding any intercourse with the infected. I am going to tar, 
smoke, and limewash the interior of all the cabins, and shall be glad of 
any of you idlers’ assistance.” 
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This announcement of the Doctor struck the whole band motionless; 
for he was a man generally of few words, and it was to be feared, in 
this instance at least, that he had not exaggerated the danger. He was 
overheard to remark to the Captain, *' When a fever breaks out in a 
crowded vessel like this, its effects are awhil. 1 have known, out of 
two hundred emigrants, no less than eighty of them carried off by fever 
ere they reached Sydney: and I can fiirther add, that a friend of mine, 
a surgeon, lost seventy out of a hundred and twenty; and upon his 
arrival in Sydney Cove, he was ordered back with his ship-load of the 
dying to Sydney Heads, where tents were erected on shore for them, 
and where medical men came down from town to assist them—three of 
whom, as well as my poor friend, took the fever and died. And fur¬ 
thermore, the mischief does not end here—the ship is infected for years 
after, and if employed again in the same service, ten chances to one of 
her escaping the plague, more raging and terrible than before. That, 
sir, you may not be disposed to imagine 1 am exceeding the fact, 1 will 
relate an incident. 

“ A vessel called the * Lady M*Nab ’ sailed from England to South 
Australia. The fever bvertook them on the Line—^it swept off a third 
of that melancholy crew, and continued to rage with unabated fury till 
their arrival at the Cape. Here they went to the hospital on shore— 
those, of course, who could afford it, purchasing better accommoda¬ 
tions—^remaining there three weeks; and, after purifying the ship, the 
remnant once more embarked—and once more did the fever resume his 
throne of skulls. Day after day the mournful bell summoned the 
unhappy people to the gangway to commit a fellow-mortal to the deexK 
From the saddening effect which this created upon the minds of the few 
who remained in health, the dead were thrown overboard in the secret 
hour of midnight. 

“ The moving scenes of that dread ship would appear to have ended 
with her destination. Not so!—six months after that, I was upon the 
Eastern seas—we were driving before the wind nine knots—when a 
vessel, which we had as it were all of a sudden observed standing across 
our bows, hoisted telegraph. As we became able to distinguish the 
colours, we referred to the code of signals, and there we made out the 
question * Have you a doctor on board V We backed the main-yard as 
we approached, and hoisted in reply * Yes.' Up went their flags again 
—‘ 9078’—‘ T^at's that? 9078 V —‘ We will send our boat immedi¬ 
ately for him.' The boat came alongside, and 1 and one or two curious 
passengers boarded the bark. It was the ‘ Lady M'Nab,’ on her return 
voyage from Sydney, and she was full of fever! The Captain’s young 
and beautiful wife, whom he had recently married at Sydney, was lying 
in a hopeless state, and at least a dozen of the crew. The Captain 
informed me that they had had the*vessel fumigated, limed and fresh 
painted, and yet the lurking seeds of that insi^ous malady were not 
destroyed.” 

” Then, Doctor,” inquired the Captain, “ would the infection never 
be destroyed?” 

** Why, yes—after a length of time; but that vessel should be for¬ 
bidden to carry out emigrants on her succeeding voyage. The invi- 
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sible agent so much to be dreaded lurks in every cranny. If the seeds 
of the plague arc brought thousands of miles in a morsel of cotton or 
an old garment, why should not a ship or a cabin, where the breath 
and exhalations from the diseased would saturate every plank, and 
emit, in spite of all precautions, the miasma or infective agent, until it 
became by time innocuous ?” 

“ But what can be done, Doctor ?” inquired the Captain; “ our 
vessel is so crowded.” 

“ True, it is horribly crowded. I myself protested in no measured 
tenns, ere we started, upon the very wickedness of so cramming the 
people together like herrings in a cask ; but I joined the ship too late 
to make any very sensible alterations, though 1 certainly unshipped a 
dozen. 1 am of opinion, the captain of a ship should be himself made 
answerable, and that an agent properly conversant w'ith the matter 
should examine every emigrant ship before she sails for her destination. 
This is not denied a stage-coach whose journey is twenty miles, btit is 
withheld from a lonely ship whose passengers are in helpless hundreds, 
and whose journey is the antipodes.” 

“ We must make the best of it. Doctor,” said the Captain. 

“ Yes, that is cool and comfortable philosophy —we must certainly 
endeavour, by every means in our power, to arrest the fiend who me¬ 
naces us; but it is of no avail straining medical knowledge to its utmost, 
and being also provided with a superabundance of drugs to assist in the 
combat, if we with open eyes see unconcerned the mischief, ere we 
start, that is certain to befal us : medicine should be employed to pre¬ 
vent disease, as well as to arrest it. But however, as it is, we must 
not necessarily alarm the minds of the passengers; for fortitude is as 
useful when threatened with the approach of disease, as it ,js in war 
when we find ourselves suddenly surrounded by our enemies.—Now, 
Captain, to our tasks, and success attend us! We will attempt to 
destroy the germ of the budding dragon.” 

“ W'ho heard anything ?” 6;xclaimed Turkey as ho drew in a long 
breath. “My wig, but here is a pretty kettle of fish I—The Doctor 
talks of fortitude—guarding against disease ! AU diseases proceed 
from a disarranged stomach. Now hear my logic:—It is the duty of 
every man to guard against disease. To arrange the stomach, is to 
fortify against all diseases. Ergo —steward, bring me a strong glass of 
brandy-and-water, I will instantly * attempt to destroy the germ of the 
budding dragon!’ ” 

Chapter XII. 

" The baRtions of the storm, when through the sky 
The spirits of the tempest thunder’d by, 

.c,beneath the lash 

Of the wind’s scourge, foam’d like a wounded thing, 

And the incessant hail with stony crash 

Plough’d up the waters, and the flagging wing 

Of the roused cormorant in the lightning’s flash ^ 

Look’d like the wreck of some wind-wandering ". 

Fragment of inky thunder-smoke.”— Witch of Atlas. 

The voyagers had hitherto journeyed in peace—the winds, upon the 
whole, had been what they could have moat sanguinely expected, and 
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they all began to entertain hopes that the high lands of the Cape would 
in a short period be announced from the mast-head. Preparations had 
been for some time past in real earnest commenced. The steerage 
passengers had performed, as if by general consent, “ a most glorious 
wash;” not a morsel of linen the size of one’s handkerchief had escaped 
the universal ablution. The fit seemed not confined to the steerage 
alone, but it broke out with equal manifestations of violence amidships: 
universal war to the very suds was declared against the dusty and the 
stained—not an inch of the spare rigging was left unoccupied by the 
motley array of blue and brown, and various-coloured things. There 
they were, fluttering and flying, flapping, curling, twisting, in attitudes 
never to be performed when inhabited by the living trunk: bloated, 
headless bodies struck out their tenantless arms at the invisible anta¬ 
gonist, or challenged each other, like knights of yore, to the tilt, and 
appeared to the speculative observer to be the resurrection of the good 
old times when • 

“ ’Twas a glorious sight to see 
The charge of the Christian chivalry.” 

Shirt challenged shirt, and jousted together; under-waistcoat chal¬ 
lenged pantaloon, and red nightcap flourished his tassel over an ig- 
nobler knight of the garter. Thus went on all things, animate and 
inanimate ; all was life and activity. 

Various were the bets made at this period, and numerous were the 
guesses, the hopes, and the suppositions. Little knots were seen in 
various parts of the “ Ocean Queen,” in deep and solemn discourse, 
upon the change in the water—the bit of sea-weed which had been 
discovered*as it floated past—and, above all, some birds flitting under 
the stem, pronounced by the wise ones as swallows. All wore the 
aspect of a period soon .arriving, when they might stretch their listless 
legs ashore. Alas for human hopes—t^e shortsightedness of that 
arrogant biped man! He noted not that small red spot in the heavens, 
such as the Prophet saw, ** no larger than a man’s hand;” but that 
unnoted speck on the cemlcan bosom of the sky was the car upon 
which rode the monarch of the storm. He came in silence—he rolled 
above the waves; the very wind crouched before him and was still, 
and the sea turned pjile at his approach. The startled bird, with his 
wing of might, dashed like a meteor before him, and sounded his cry of 
alarm, that echoed o’er the else silent waste; the petrel darted around 
the scarcely-moving bark with unwonted restlessness; and the sails of 
the vessel, as if unwilling to contest the coming blast, shivered as in 
agony at his impetuous career. 

The voice of the Captain—the answering pipe of the Boatswain- 
summoned all men to their duty. The deck was crowded with life; 
and there was hurrying to and fro, and the scarce-audible whisper 
which one man breathed to his fellow as he turned his eye to the 
murky canopy that had spread like a magic carpet over his head. 
One instant more! and the sea rushed with the violence of a cataract 
over all—howling and boiling,—sweeping all in its course—whipped 
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up in an instant, as if by an enchanter’s w.and. All which had been 
silent as the tomb was now mantling in violence—in overwhelming 
passion—around. The yell of the affrighted birds, made visibly larger 
by the lightning's flash—the tremendous flappings of the mighty sails, 
as they endeavoured to break like an infuriated lion from his lashings— 
the sidelong and terrific manner in which the vessel tore amid the bil¬ 
lows—«nd, above all, the awful peals of thunder that boomed and 
rolled around them—were over{)owering and bewildering in the ex¬ 
treme. The passengers, driven below by the fury of the breaking sea, 
that ever and anon swept like a supercharged torrent over the deck, 
had not only to contend with the tempest that threatened momentarily 
to engulf them in the yawning chasms that opened around them, but 
the vessel, driving and rolling as she was, first one gunwale under and 
then the other, precluded the possibility of any position but absolutely 
lying at full length; and then their lives and limbs were in imminent 
danger, amidst the rushing and crashing of trunks, chairs, tables, and 
every portable article, broken loose from their moorings, and dashing 
across the cabin in horrible—^in appalling confusion. 
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PORT ELIZABETH AND SIMON’s TOWN. 
Quarter ended 5th April, 1845. 
Colonial Produce Exported. 



Port Elizabeth. 

Simon’s 

Town. 

Articles. 

l>«r 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes .... 

lbs. 

69865 

£824 



Beef .... 

csk. 

120 

240 



Butter.... 

lbs. 

16722 

423 



Feathers (Ostrich) 


148 

820 



Gum .... 

ff 

52407 

568 



Hides .... 

No. 

16692 

8793 



Horns .... 


19830 

263 



Ivory .... 

lbs. 

4552 

871 



Skins (Goat and Sheep) 

No. 

14960 

1266 


. 

Tallow 

lbs. 

69700 

1114 



Wool (Sheep) . 

Other Articles . 

91 

• • 

724709 

• • 

37699 

491 



Total Colonial 

.. 

t • 

£53372 

e • 

£3 

Do. Not Colonial 

• • 

a • 

702 

t • 

0 

Grand Total 

• • 

t • 

£54074 

e • 

£3 


Total Value of Imports,—Port Elizabeth £51796 

Simon’s Town 3780 
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ToNHAaE.—V essels Inwards. 

Port Elizabeth. I Simon’s Town. 


BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

BRITISH. « 

FOREIGN. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

- 13 

2353 

1 

355 

1 

703 

4 

689 

Coastwise 16 

2694 

2 

544 

5 

733 

• • 

• • 

Total . 29 

5047 

3 

899 

6 

1436 

4 

689 


Vessels Outwards. 

Port Elizabeth. I Simon’s Town. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. | BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

11 

1977 

3 

899 

1 

186 

2 

458 

Coastwise 15 

2408 

• a 

• • 

1 

100 

• • 

• a 

Total . 26 

4385 

3 

899 

2 

286 

2 

458 


J. H. Heckroodt, Acting 2d Clerk. 


Exports. 

Quarter ended bih. April, 1845.- 


Alocs .... 
Argol .... 
Bone".... 
Beef and Pork . 

Butter 

Flour and Bran . 
Feathers (Ostrich) 

Fruit (Dried) 

Fish (Dried) . 

(Pickled) . 

Grain .... 
Hides. . • • 

Horns 

Ivory.... 
Live Stock, viz.;— 
Horses 

Homed Cattle 
Mules . 

Sheep . 

Skins (Goat and Sheep) 
Tallow and Candles . 
Wine .... 
Wool .... 
Other Articles . 


From Cape Town. 


Per Quantity. 

lbs. 17020 

cwt. 280 

tons 26 

cwt. 923 

lbs. 17467 

„ 1462.36 

„ 140 

„ 39572 

„ 80.5328 

14410 
gra. 430 

No. .3106 

,, 7101 

lbs. 1866 

No. 36 

„ 49 

„ 39 

„ lOUO 

73158 
cwt. 353 

ops. 1736* 
lbs. «d28728 


Total Colonial Produce 
„ Not Colonial . 

Grand Total . . • 


From 

Port Beaufort. 


Value. Quantity. Value. 

£200 101826 £1209 




1280 — 

361 — 

585 — 

599 — 

2716 9228 

833 — 

14483 — , 

16801 143270 7537 


VOL. VII.— »0. 26 . FEBRUARY, 1846 . 
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ExroRTs. 


Quarter ended 5th July, 1845. 






Cape Town. 

Port Beaufort. 





Per 

— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes . 

• 


• 

lbs. 

3388 

£30 

37311 

£432 

Argol. 

• 


• 

cwt. 

255 

438 

— 

— 

Beef and Pork . 

• 




487 

730 

— 

•— 

Butter 




lbs. 

6226 

229 

— 

— 

Flour and Bran . 



• 


158514 

1098 

— 

— 

Feathers (Ostrich) 



• 


236 

1347 

25 

159 

Fruit (dried) . 





123971 

1312 

— 

— 

Fish (dried) 



• 


457600 

2081 

— 

— 

(pickled) . 

• 


• 

If 

6525 

33 

— 

—■ 

Grain 

• 



qrs. 

954 

1370 

— 

— 

Hides 

• 


• 

No. 

1960 

1417 

266 

93 

Homs 

• 


• 


3470 

62 

lOfH 

16 

Ivory . 

• 


9 

lbs. 

1471 

228 

110 

20 

Live Stock, viz. :— 






— 


— 

Horses 

• 


• 

No. 

67 

1795 

— 

— 

Homed Cattle 

• 


• 


49 

378 


— 

Mules . 

• 


« 





— 

‘ Sheep . 

• 




502 

269 

— 

— 

1 Skins (Goat and Sheep) 




63142 

3234 

7042 

438 

1 Tallow and Candles . 


• 

cwt. 

175 

473 

34 

65 

Wine . 

• 


• 

pps. 

1063 

10321 

5 

45 

Wool . 

• 


» 

lbs. 

140730 

7213 

146949 

7918 

Other Articles . 

■ 


• 



28276 


— 


Total Colonia 

Pro( 

uce 

62334 

• 

9186 


99 

Not Colonial 

• 

18425 


50 


Grand Total 

• 

• 

• • 

£80759 


£9236 


ToitKAOE.<— Quarter ending 5th April, 1845. 


CAPE TOWN. 

8R1T1BB SHIPS. 

FOREIGN SHIPS. 



No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Inwards 

• • • 

225 

78894 

19 

7004 

Outwards 

• • e 

121 

46251 

18 

6115 

Coastwise 

/Inwards 
\ Outwards 

46 

53 

5528 

7352 




Tonnaoe.— 

Quarter ending 5th July, 1845. 


CAPE TOWN. 

BRITISH SHIPS. 

FOREION SHIPS. 



No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Inwards 

» • • 

96 

29634 

12 

3202 

Outwards 

• • • 

. 148 

47937 

15 

4893 

Coastwise 

/ Inwards 
(.Outwards 

54 

56 

6721 

8048 

1 

215 
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Imports. 



Quarter endoii 
5 AprU, 1849. 

Quarter ended 
9 July, 1M9. 

Europe. Great Britain, British Produce and Manu* 



factures . 

£93342 

£87375 

British Possession Produce . . 

123 

52 

Foreign Produce and Manufactures 

14887 

20327 

Total, Great Britain 

108355 

107754 

France . 

230 

4655 

Holland. 

2222 

649 

Portugal. 

252 


Hamburgh. 

20 


Sweden ....... 

1321 


Denmark . 

36 


Asia. Madras and Calcutta .... 

5867 

4086 

Bombay .... . . 

312 

383 

Ceylon. 

• • 

46 

Singapore . 

2199 

2878 

China. 

7070 

4535 

Manila. 

291 

23 

Java. 

12366 

2915 

Adelaide. 

23 

6 

Hong Kong . 

66 


New South Wales . 

• a 

146 

Africa. Madeira . 

17 


Mauritius . 

3509 

1921 

St. Helena . 

659 

86 

Port Natal . 

749 

2240 

Orozetts . 

1122 


Angra Pequena . 

40 


•Ichaboe . 

4753 

273 

Walwich Bay . 

21 

116 

Bourbon . 

850 

• • 

Zanzibar . 

64 

• • 

Mozambique . . . • • • 

961 

• • 

Ascension . 

a • 

138 

Mercury Island . 

• • 

3 

America. Nova Scotia . 

173 

• a 

Pernambuco . 

2985 

4581 

Bio de Janeiro . 

7185 

11978 

United States . 

1165 

5063 

Bahia . 

• • 

3752 

Whaling 

2272 

a • 

Total, Cape Town 

167155 


—— Port Beaufort . 

648 


— Mossel Bay 

NU. . 


Total 

£167803 

£158227 


-- 

w 
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PORT ELIZABETH. 
Quarter ended 5th July, 1845. 


Europe, 

Great Britain . 


. £33680 

Asia. 

Adelaide 


. 50 


Calcutta . 


18 


Batavia . 


583 


Manila . 


11 

Africa. 

Mauritius 


1216 


Natal 


2 


Quillimaine 


60 


Mazeppa Bay . 


481 

America. 

Rio de Janeiro 


126 


United States . 

Total 

. 1916 

. £38140 


£xpoRT8.-->CoIoiiial Produce. 
Quarter ended 5th July, 1845. 


AitlcleB. 




Per 

(Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes .... 


• 


lbs. 

94590 

£1156 

Beef and Pork 


e 


casks. 

447 

894 

Butter .... 




lbs. 

27512 

819 

Feathers (Ostrich) 




ff 

65 

332 

Groin .... 


e 


19 

98881 , 

322 

Gum : . . . 


* 


^0. 

395209 

4085 

Hides .... 


• 


11434 

5666 

Homs .... 


• 


99 

8127 

130 

Ivory .... 


• 


lbs. 

2723 

479 

Live Stock, vi®. 







Sheep 




No. 

300 

123 

Skins (Goat and Sheep) 


• 


99 

28285 

2198 

Tallow and Candles 


• 


cwt. 

618 

1219 

Wool .... 


• 


lbs. 

806827 

46424 

Other ArUclee 


• 


• • 

• • 

701 




Total Colonial 

• e 

64548 




„ Not Colonial 

930 




Grand Total . 

• • 

£65478 


'Evtmjtam —Qmvtw mdod 5tb July, 1845. 


PORT ELIZABETH. 

BRITISH SHIPS. 

No. Tons. 

POREIGN SHIPS. 

No. Tons. 

Inwards .... 

13 

1593 

1 

215 

Outwards .... 

16 

2974 

2 

430 

{& ; 

19 

17 

3028 

2104 

2 

414 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

BY THE EDITOU. 

There are few trees in the American forest of more value than 
Che maple CsaccharinumJ. As an ornamental tree, it is exceeded 
by few; its ashes abound in alkali, and from it a large proportion of the 
potash of commerce is produced ; and its sap furnishes a sugar of the 
best quality, and in abundance. It likewise affords molasses and an 
excellent vinegar. In the maple the sugar amounts to five per cent, 
of the whole sap. There is no tree whose shape and whose foliage is 
more beautiful, and whose presence indicates a more generous, fertile, 
and permanent soil, than the rock maple : in various cabinet-work, its 
timber vies with black walnut and mahogany for durability and beauty; 
and as an article of fuel its wood equals the solid hickory. The 
maple is a tree natural to tlie forests of America, and wherever there 
has been opportunity for a second growth, this tree attains to a con¬ 
siderable size much sooner than might be imagined. In the course of 
ten .or fifteen years the maple becomes of a size to produce sugar. 
The trees which have come up since the first clearing, produce sap that 
yields much more sweet than the original forest maples. 

Sugar has become not only an article of luxury, but of utility, to 
such a degree, that a supply of it constitutes an important article of 
importation, and is of national consequence. For sugar the world has 
hitherto relied on the cane, with the exception of some parts of India, 
where the sugar palm yields it much more cheaply. The sugar cane is, 
however, a tropical plant, and, of course, its cultivation must of 
necessity be limited to such hot countries. France, during the wars of 
Napoleon, shut out from her Indian possessions or deprived of them, 
commenced making sugar from beets, and it proving unexpectedly 
successful and profitable, it has extended not only over that empire, 
but nearly the whole of continental Europe, where if forms an im¬ 
portant item in their system of cultivation and profit. The manufac¬ 
ture has been attempt in the United States { but though the facts of 
the ease and certainty with which the beets may be grown and their 
great value for stock has been fully ascertained, still little progress in 
the production of sugar has been made. The introduction of any such 
object of general culture, the history of the cotton and silk business in 
America shows, must be* gradual, and rather the result of individual 
effort^ ihan combined operations. The whole interior of the northern 
part of the United States have relied, and still rely, more on their 
maple woodlands for sugar than on any other source; and as a branch 
of domestic manufacture and home production, the business is of no 
little consequence. The time occupied too in the business is very 
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limited, and occurs at a season when very little of other labour can be 
done. 

Hitherto but comparatively little attention has been bestowed upon 
this important branch of industry in Canada. The inhabitants of that 
Province might doubtless manufacture a sufficient quantity of maple 
sugar to supply the demand or consumption in this article for the whole 
population of the country. This variety of sugar may be refined, and 
made as valuable for table use as the finest qualities of West India 
sugar. On the south shore of Lake Huron, and the islands of that 
inland sea, there are forests of sugar maple unsurveyed capable of pro¬ 
ducing a supply for the whole population. The Indians upon those 
islands have lately turned their attention pretty largely to the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar from the maple; and during the season of 1844, although 
it was an unfavourable one for this business, many tons were exported 
from this source. If the Indians could obtain a fair value for their 
sugar, say seven or eight dollars per 100 lbs., they would extend their 
operations upon a laige scale. Upon these islands alone, we are in¬ 
formed by The British American Cuhivaior of Toronto, there are 
upwards of a million of full-grown maple trees, capable of yielding each 
from two and a half to three pounds of excellent sugar per annum; 
and if proper attention were given to this branch of production in that 
quarter, we see no reason why a most profitable business could not be 
carried on. Every fanner who has a grove of sugar maple, should 
endeavour to manufacture at least sufficient for the consumption of his 
own family. In most cases 150 trees of medium growth would yield 
an amount of sap that would make 300 lbs. of sugar, 25 gallons of 
molasses, and a barrel of vinegar. The labour required to manufacture 
this amount of sugar, molasses, and vinegar, would scarcely b& felt by 
the well-organised cultivator, as the season for the business is at the 
close of the winter and opening spring, when no labour can be done 
upon the land. We venture tho opinion, that in proportion to the amount 
of labour and money expended in the production of maple sugar, it is as 
capable of yielding as laige a return of profits as any other branch of 
farm labour. It is certainly an object of great national interest to the 
inhabitants of that Colony, that they should supply their own market 
with such products as their highly-favoured country is capable of pro¬ 
ducing. Sugar is an article which will ever find a ready sde at highly- 
remunerating prices, provided that it be properly manufactured, and 
brought into market in good condition. It requires a little outlay at 
first to purchase buckets, cisterns, and boilers, to stock a sugar-bush ; 
but by carefully using the above necessary apparatus, they will last for a 
very long period. A farmer can supply himself with the suitable materials 
for performing the sugar business ivithout any cost further than his own 
labour. The spring is the season of the year that everything should 
be put in readiness,—even the wood should be chopped and drawn 
to the spot, so that when the sap commences to run there may be no 
impediments in the way to hinder the complete success of the business. 
It is to be hoped that every farmer may resolve to supply his family 
with a twelvemonth’s stock of domestic manufactured sugar ; and by 
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putting this resolve into practice, a great saving in money urill not only 
be efiectecl to the rural classes, but the wealth of the country will be 
greatly increased. The importation of sugar in Canada may very 
safely be computed at £40,000 per annum, and the whole of this 
amount of money could be retained in the country if the people would 
only look well to the matter. In every great enterprise in which tho 
we^th of the country is to be materially increased, we expect that the 
intelligent farmers will be first to lead the way; and in the matter 
before us especially, it is to be expected that they will be the most pro¬ 
minent class of operatives. To ensure the greatest amount of success 
to these operations, we *embrace this opportunity of advancing a few 
sound and practical directions which may be of use to those of our 
readers who may engage in this branch of business. 

In tapping, the gouge is the best implement that can be used, provided 
that it is an object to save the timber. It is usual, when using the 
gouge, to take out a chip about an inch and a half in diameter; but as 
this system is objectionable where the maple is not abundant, as it sub¬ 
jects the timber to decay, it is a better course to make an incision by 
holding the gouge obliquely upwards an inch or more in the wood. A 
spout, or spile, as it is termed, about a foot long, to conduct off the sap, 
is inserted about two inches below this incision with the same gouge. 
By this mode of tapping, the wound in the tree is so small that it will 
be perfectly healed or grown over in two years. A boiler, of thick 
sheet-iron, made to rest on the top of an arch, by which the sides would 
be free from heat, and only the bottom exposed, is doubtless a secure 
and rapid process of evaporation. The sides and ends of the boiler 
may he made of well-seasoned boards, which will answer the same 
purpose Ss if made solely of sheet-iron. When the sap is boiled down 
into syrup or thin molasses, it should then be token out of the boiler 
and strained through a flannel cloth into a tub, where it should settle 
about twenty-four hours. The clear syrup should be separated from 
the sediment which will be found in the bottom of the tub. The pure 
syrup must he boiled down into sugar over a slow fire. A short 
time, however, before the syrup is brought to a boiling heat, to com¬ 
plete the clarifying process, the whites of five eggs well beaten, about 
one quart of new milk, and a spoonful of saleratus, should be all well 
mixed with a sufficient amount of syrup, to make 100 lbs. of sugar. 
The scum which will rise on the top must be skimmed off. Caution 
is to be observed in not allowing tlie syrup to boil until the skim¬ 
ming process is completed. Drained sugar is more valuable than dry ; 
and to secure a good article, the greatest attention must be bestowed iu 
granulating the syrup. The boxes or tubs for draining should be large 
at the top and small at the bottom. * The bottom of the tubs should 
be bored full of small holes, to let the molasses drain through. After 
it has nearly done draining, the sugar may be dissolved, and the process 
of clarifying, granulating, and draining repeated, which will give as 
pure a quality of sugar as the best refined West India article. 

The greatest objections that are brought up against maple sugar arc, 
that the processes made use of in preparing the sugar for market are 
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SO rude and imperfect that it is too generally acid, and besides 
charged with salts of the oxide of iron, insomuch that it ordinarily 
strikes a black colour with tea. These objections may be removed 
without any comparative difficulty, as it has been proved to demon¬ 
stration, by the application of one ounce of clear lime-water to a 
gallon of maple sap, that the acidity will be completely neutralised, and 
the danger of the syrup adhering to the sides of the boiler totally re¬ 
moved. The acid so peculiar to the maple sugar, when combined with 
lime in the above proportion, is found to be excessively soluble in 
alcohol; so much so, that yellow sugar can be rendered white in a few 
minutes by placing it in an inverted cone, open at the tup, witli small 
holes in the bottom, and by pouring on the base of the cone a quantity 
of alcohol. This should filtrate thrpugh until the sugar is white ; it 
should then be dried and redissolved in boiling water, and again evapo¬ 
rated until it becomes dense enough to crystallise. Then pour it into 
the cones again, and let it harden. By this process a very white 
sample of sugar may be made, and both the alcohol and acids will be 
thoroughly dispelled with the vapour. 

The process of making maple sugar it will be seen is very simple and 
easily performed. We give a few varying directions in order to pro¬ 
voke trial. The trees must be of suitable size, and witliin a convenient 
distance of the place where the operations of boiling, &c. are to be 
performed. Tapping the trees to procure the sap, is best done with a 
half-inch or three-quarter auger, penetrating the wood about two 
inches. When gathered, the sap should be boiled as early as possible, 
as the quality of the sugar is in a great degree depending on the new¬ 
ness or freshness of the sap. There is a tendency to acidity in this 
fluid, which produces a quick effect in preventing the making, of sugar; 
and which, when the sap is obliged to be kept for many hours in the 
reservoirs, must be counteracted by throwing into them a few quarts of 
slaked lime. During the time of sugar-making, warm weather, in 
which the trees will not discliarge their sap, sometimes occurs, and the 
buckets become white and slimy, from the souring of the little sap they 
contain. In this case, they should be brought to the boiler and washed 
out carefully with hot water, and a handful of lime to each. 

In reducing the sap, the great danger to he apprehended is from 
burning the liquid after it is made to the consistence of molasses, since, 
when this is done, it is impossible to convert it into sugar; a tough, 
black, sticky mass, of little value, being the result. Indeed, constant 
care and attention is required to produce a first-rate article: for though 
sugar may be made in almost any way where the sap can be procured, 
yet unless the strictest neatness is preserved in all the processes, in 
gathering and boiling the sap, clarifying the syrup, and in converting 
the syrup to sugar, a dirty inferior article will be'made, instead of the 
beautiful and delicious sweet which the maple, properly treated, is suse 
to yield. 

The quantity of sugar produced in a year varies considerably from 
tbe same trees. The cause of this difference is to be found in the depth 
of snow, continued cold, or a sudden transition from cold to warm, thus 
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abridging the period of sugar-making. A sharp frost at night, witli still, 
warm days, is the most favourable to the sugar-maker. Perhaps four 
pounds of sugar from a tree may be a pretty fair average of seasons 
generally, although we have known the growth to exceed six pounds, 
and sink as low as three. A man will take care of one hundred trees 
easily, during the season of making sugar, which usually lasts from 
about the middle of March into April, perhaps employing him twenty 
days in the whole. Dr. Jackson, in his Report of the Maine Geological 
Survey, gives the following instances of the production of sugar in that 
State:— 

Lba. of Sugar. 

A . .« am « A .« W « . « ^ 


At the Forks of the Kennebec, twelve persons made 3,605 
On No. 1, 2d range, one man and boy made 1,000 

In Farmington^ Mr. Titcomb made .. 1,500 

In Moscow, thirty families made .. .. 10,500 

In Bingham, twenty-live families made 9,000 

In Concord, thirty families made.... 11,000 


A cold and dry winter is followed with a greater yield of sugar from 
the maple than a season very moist and variable. Trees growing in 
wet places will yield more sap, but much less sugar from the same 
quantity, than trees on more elevated and drier ground. The red and 
white maple will yield sap, but it has much less of the saccharine 
quality than the rock or sugar maple. 

The work begins usually about the first of March. The tree will 
yield the liquid long before vegetation appears from the bud: fre¬ 
quently the most copious flow is before the snow disappears from the 
ground. The clear day following a night of freezing is the best time 
for running sap. 

Some persons have a camp in their maple orchards, where large 
cauldrons are set in which to boil down the sap to the consistency of a 
thick syrup: others take the liquid to their houses, and there boil down 
and sugar off. , 

The process begins by the preparation of spouts and troughs or tubs 
for the trees: the spouts or tubes are made of elder, or sumac, or pine, 
sharpened to fit an auger hole of about three-fourths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. The hole is bored a little upward, at the distance horizontally of 
five or six inches apart, and about twenty inches from the ground on 
the south or sunny side of the tree. The trough, cut from white maple, 
pine, ash, or bass wood, is set directly under the spouts, the points of 
which are so constructed as completely to fill the hole in the tree, and 
prevent the loss of the sap at the edges, having a small gimlet or pitch 
hole in the centre, through which the entire juice discharged from the 
tree runs, and is all saved in the vessels below. The distance bored into 
the tree is only about one-half an inch to give the best run of sap. The 
method of boring is far better for the preservation of the tree than 
boxing, or cutting a hole with an axe, from the lower edge of which 
the juice is directed by a spout to the trough or tub prepared to receive 
it. The tub should be of ash or other wood that wUl communicate 
no vicious taste to the liquid or sugar. 

The sap is gathered daily from the trees and put in larger tubs for 
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the purpose of boiling down. This is done by the process of a steady 
hot fire. The surface of the boiling kettle is from time to time cleansed 
by a skimmer. The liquid is prevented from boiling over by the sus¬ 
pension of a small piece of fat pork at the proper point. Fresh addi¬ 
tions of sap are made as the volume boils away. When down to a 
syrup, the liquor is set away in some earthen or metal vessel till it 
becomes cool and settled. Again the purest part is drawn off or 
poured into a kettle until the vessel is two-thirds full. By a brisk and 
continual fire, the syrup is further reduced in volume to a degree of 
consistence best taught by a little experience, when it is either put 
into moulds to become hard as it is cooled, or stirred until it shall be 
grained into sugar. The right point of time to take it away from the 
fire may be ascertained by cooling aifd graining a small quantity. The 
sediment is strained off and boiled down to make molasses. 

The following is from a Massachusetts paper :— 

The maple produces the best sugar that we have from any plant. Almost 
everyone admires its taste. It usually sells in this market (Boston) nearly 
twice as high as other brown sugar. Had care been taken from the first 
settlement of the country to preserve the sugar maple, and proper attention 
been given to the cultivation of this tree, so valuable for fuel, timber, and 
ornament, besides the abundant yield of an admirable saccharine juice, we 
could now produce in New England sugar enough fur our own consumption, 
and not be dependent on the labour of those who toil and suffer in a trox>ical 
sun for this luxury or necessary of life._ 

But, for wont of this friendly admonition, 

“ Axeman, spare that tree,” 

the sturdy blows were dealt around without mercy or discretion; and the very 
generation that committed devastation in the first settlements in different sec¬ 
tions of our country, generally lived to witness a scarcity of fuelf and means 
were resorted to for the purchase of sugar, that were far more expensive than 
would have been its manufacture, under a proper mode of economy in the 
preservation of the maple, and the production of sugar from its juice. 

Those who have trees of (he sugar maple, should prepare in season for 
making sugar. In some sections, wood is no object, and a rude method of 
boiling is followed: but where fuel is very scarce, a cheap apparatus should be 
prepared, that will require but little fuel. In some sections, broad pans or 
Kettles have been made of sheet-iron bottoms, and sides of plank or boards, 
care being taken to allow the fire to come in contact with the iron only. 
'Hiese pans cost but a trifle, and, owing to their large surface, the evaporation 
is rapid. 

. Another cheap instruction for boiling with economy is, to make a tight box 
of plank, some four or five feet square—the width of a wide plank will answer, 
and then put into it, almost at the bottom, a piece of large copper funnel, say 
ten or twelve inches at the outer part, and then smaller. This funnel, begin¬ 
ning neor one end, shrald run back nearly to the opposite side, then turn and 
come out at the opposite end, or at the side near the end, as most convenient, 
being in only two straight parts, that the soot may be cleared out. Each end 
should be made tight, with a fiange nailed to the box. At the mouth of the 
large ]>art there should be a door, to reduce the draught; here make the fire, 
and at the other end have a funnel to carry off the smoke. In this case, there 
is only sheet copper between the fire and the sap which surrounds the 
funnel, so that the heat is readily taken up by the liquid, and very little 
escapes. This is an economical plan for cooking food for stock, steaming 
imber, &c. _ 

For catching up sap, various kinds of vessels are used. 'Hie cheapest arc 
made of white birch, which lust one season, or less. Troughs of pine, or 
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linden or bass wood, may be made for a few cents each, and they will last for 
a niwiber of years, if inverted in the shade of trees. But these are incon¬ 
venient ; and, after the first year, they become dirty, and clog the sap. Pails 
with iron hoops are the best, and, for a number of years, the cheapest. By 
painting and carefully preserving them, they will cost, for a course of years, 
about one cent each tor a year. 

Mr. Alfred Fitch, in the Genesee Farmer^ says,— 

My manner of making sugar is, to have tubs, and all connected with sugar- 
making, clean and sweet. My next object is, to boil as soon as possible after 
the sap has run from the trees. In clarifying, 1 use for 50 lbs. of sugar one pint 
of skimmed milk, nut into the syrup when cold, and place it over a moderate 
fire until it rises, which should occupy thirty or forty minutes; then skim and 
boil until it will grain: after which 1 turn it into a tub, and after two or three 
weeks bore a hole in the bottom of the tub, and turn on a little cold water, 
and in a few days the molasses will drkin out, and leave the sugar dry, light, 
and white. 

Mr. E. W. Clark, of Oswego, in the Boston Cultivator furnishes the 
following information;— 

On Fining Maple Sugar .—The sweet obtained from the maple tree is un¬ 
doubtedly the purest known; but, from mismanagement in the manufacture of 
it, it frequently becomes very impure. Its value is lessened, while the expense 
of making it increases. 1 am sensible that the method which 1 shall recom¬ 
mend is not altogether a new one, and that it is more by attending to some 
apparently minute and trivial circumstances, than to any new plan, that my 
sugar is so good. Much has been written upon and many useful imiirovements 
been made, in that part of the process which relates to tapping the trees, and 
gathering and evaporating the sap, &c.; but still, if the final operation is not 
understood, there will be a deficiency in the quality of the sugar. 1 shall 
confine myself to that part of the operation which relates to reducing the syrup 
to sugar, as it is of the first importance. My process is this:—When the syrup 
is reduced to the consistence of West India molasses, 1 set it away till it is 
perfectly colU, and then mix with it the clarifying matter, which is milk or 
eggs. I prefer eggs to milk, because when heated the whole of it curdles; 
whereas milk produces only a small portion of curd. The eggs should be 
thoroughly beaten, and efiectually mixed with the syrup while cold. The 
syrup ^ould tlieii be heated till just before it wbuld boil, when the curd rises, 
bringing with it every impurity, even the colouring matter, or a great portion 
of that which it had received from the smoke, kettles, buckets, or reservoirs. 
The boiling should be checked, and the scum carefully removed, when the 
syrup should be slowly turned into a thick woollen strainer, and left to run 
through at its leisure. 1 would remark, that u great proportion of the sugar that 
is made in our country is not strained after cleansing. This is an error. If 
examined in a wine-glass, innumerable minute and almost imperceptible 

{ larticles of curd will be seen floating in it, which, if not removed, render it 
iable to burn, and otherwise injure the taste and colour of it. 

A flannel strainer does this much belter than a linen one. It is, indeed,^ 
indispensable. As to the quantity of eggs necessary; one pint to a pailful of 
syrup is amply sufficient, and half as much will do very well. I now put my 
syrup into another kettle, which has been made perfectly clean and bright^ 
when it is placed over a quick but solid fire, and soon rises, but is kept from 
oveiffiowing by being laded with a long dipper. When it is sufficiently reduced, 
(I ascertain this by dropping it from the point of a knife, while hot, into one 
inch of cold water—if aone, it will not immediately mix with the water, but 
lies at the bottom in a round flat drop,} it is taken from the fire^ and the foam¬ 
ing allowed to subside. A thick white scuin^ which is useable, is removed, and 
the sugar turned into a cask, placed on an inclined platform, and left undis¬ 
turbed for six weeks or longer, when it should be tapped in the bottom and the 
molasses drawn oft' It will drain perfectly dry in a few days. 
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The sugar made in this manner is very nearly as white as lump sugar, and 
beautifhlly named. We have always sold ours at the highest price ofMusco- 
vadoes; and even when these sugars have sold at eighteen cents, ours found 
a ready market at twenty. Two hands will sugar off 250lb8. in a day. From 
the scum taken off in cleansing, I usually make, by diluting and recleansmg, 
one-sixth as much as 1 had at ^t, and or an equal Quality. 

It is not of much consequence as regards the quality of the sugar, whether 
care be taken to keep the sap clean or not. The points in which the greatest 
error is committed, are, neglecting to use a flannel strainer, or strain after 
cleansing—^to have the sugaring kettle properly cleaned—and to remove the 
white scum from the sugar. 

An important process of manufacturing maple sugar, which produces 
a most beautiful article, is thus described in a communication by the 
gentleman who gained the first premium at the State Fair at Rochester 
in 1843, to the Committee on Maple Sugar of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

GENTtEMEN,—I herewith submitto your inspection 501bs. of mjr maple sugar. 
The following is a statement of the manner of making and clarifying the same: 

In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs, and kettles all perfectly clean. 
I boil the sap m a potash kettle, set in an arch in such a manner that the edge 
of the kettle is defended all around from the fire. I boil through the day, 
taking care not to have anything in the kettle that will give colour to the sap, 
and to keep it well skimmed. At night I leave fire enough under the kettle to 
boil the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the next morning. I then take it out 
of the kettle, and strain it through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet 
enough; if not, I put it in a cauldron kettle, which I have hung on a pole in 
such a manner that I can swing it on and off the fire at pleasure,{and boU it till 
it is sweet enough, and then strain it into the tub, and let it stand till the next 
morning. 1 then take it and the syrup in the kettle, and put it altogether into 
the cauldron, and sugar it off. I use, to clarify say lOOlbs. of sugar, the whites 
of five or six eggs well beaten, about one quart of new milk, ana a spoonful of 
saleratus, all well mixed with the syrup bciore it is scalding hot. I then make 
a moderate fire directly under the cauldron, until the scum is all raised; then 
skim it ofi' clean, taking care not to let it boil so as to rise in the kettle before 
1 have done skimming it. I then sugar it off, leaving it so damp that it will 
drain a little. 1 let it remain in the kettle until it is well granulated. 1 then 
put it into boxes made smallest at the bottom, that will hold from fifty to 
seventy lbs., having a thin piece of board fitted in, two or three inches above 
the bottom, which is bored nill of small holes, to let the molasses drain through, 
which 1 keep drawn off by a tap through the bottom. I put on the top of the 
sugar, in the box, a clean damp cloth; and over that, a board, well fitted in, so 
as to exclude the air from the sugar. After it has done or nearly done draining, 
I dissolve it, and sugar it off again; going through with the same process in 
clarifying and draining as before. 

Joel Woodworth. 

The following important communication from Dr. Jackson of Boston, 
to the editors of the Boston Cultivator^ will be of much interest to the 
sections of the country where maple sugar is made. 

Messrs. Editors, —I beg leave to communicate, for insertion in your paper, 
the result of some researches which I have made on the manufacture of maple 
sugar; having been much interested in promoting this branch of New England 
industry, and being satisfied if pursued with skill, it cannot fail to x>rove 
profitable to the people inhabiting inland towns where the sugar maple abounds. 

It is well known to you, without doubt, that the northern parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, have dense forests of the sugar 
maple, ana that at present' only very rude processes are made use of in pre¬ 
paring the sugar for market, so that if is too generally acid, and deliquescent, 
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besides being charged with salts of the oxide of iron,! nsomuch that it ordinarily 
strikes a black colour with tea. To remedy these difficulties was the object of 
my researches; while, at the same time, I was engaged in ascertaining the 
true composition of the sap, with a view to the theorv of vegetable lyitrition. 

I received several gallons of freshly-drawn maple sap from Northampton, 
Warner, and Canterbury, and made analyses of each lot, separating the acids, 
salts, and the sugar. 1 also analysed the sap of the yellow and wnite birch, 
which do not give any crystallisable sugar, but an astrii^ent molasses. 

1 shall now communicate to you the process by which 1 manufactured sugar- 
maple sap, received from the Shakers of Canterbury, who collected it with care 
in a clear glass demijohn, and sent it forthwith, so that it came to me without 
any change of composition, the weather being cold at the time. The evapora¬ 
tion was carried on in glass vessels until the sap was reduced to about one-ei^h 
its original bulk, and then it was treated with a sufficient quantity of clear lime- 
water to render it neutral, and the evaporation was completed in a shallow 
porcelain basin. Tlie result was, that a beautiful yellow granular sugar was 
obtained, from which not a single drop of molasses drained, and it did not 
deliquesce by exposure to the air. Another lot of the sap, reduced to sugar 
without lime-water, granulated, but not so well, and was sour to the taste, and 
deliquesced by exposure, and gave a considerable quantity of molasses. 

Having studied the nature of the peculiar acid of the maple, I found that 
its combinations with lime were excessively soluble in alcohol, so that the 
yellow sugar first described could be rendered white in a few minutes, by 
placing it in an inverted cone open at_ the bottom, and pouring a fresh quan¬ 
tity of alcohol upon it, and allowing it to filtrate through the sugar. The 
whitened sugar was then taken and redissolved in boiling water and crystallised, 
by which all the alcoholic flavour was entirely removed, and a perfectly fine 
crystallised and pure sugar resulted. Now, in the large way, 1 advise the 
following method of manufacturing maple sugar. Obtain several large copper 
or brass kettles, and set them up in a row, either by trinods with iron rings, or 
by hanging them on a crossbar; clean them well, then collect the sap in buckets, 
if possible, so that but little rain-water will be mixed with the sap, and take 
care not to have any dead leaves in it. For every gallon of the maple sap add 
one measured ounce of clear lime-water, pass the sap into the first kettle and 
evaporate: then, when it is reduced to about one-half, dip it out into the second 
ketUe, and skim it each time : then into the next, and so on, until it has 
reached the last, where it is reduced to syrup, and then may be thrown into a 
trough, and granulated by beating it up with an oar. 

As soon as the first kettle is nearly empty, pour in a new lot of the sap, and 
so continue working it forward exactly after the manner of the West India 
sugar-boilers. The crude sugar may be refined subsequently, or at the time of 
casting it into the cones made of sheet-iron, well painted with white lead and 
boiled linseed oil, and thoroughly dried, so that no paint may come oS. These 
cones are to be stopped at firs^ until the sugar is cold; then remove the stopper 
and pour on the base of the cone a quantity of strong whiskey, or fourth proof 
rum. Allow this to filtrate through, until the sugar is white; dry the loafi and 
redissolve it in boiling hot water, and evaporate it until it becomes dense 
enough to crystallise. Now pour it into the cones again, and let it harden. If 
any colour remains, pour a saturated solution of refined white sugar on the base 
of the cone, and this syrup will remove all traces of colour from the loaf. 

One gallon of pasture maple sap yielded 3,451 grains of pure sugar. Ono 
gallon of ^e juice of the sugar cane yields, on an average, in Jamaica, 7,000 
grains of sugar. Hence, it will appear that maple sap is very nearly half as 
sweet as cane juice; and, since the maule requires no outlay for its cultivation, 
and the process may be carried on wnen there is little else to be done, the 
manufacture of maple sugar is destined to become an inrmortant department of 
rural economy. It w well known, by the Report on the statistics or the United 
States, that Vermont ranks next to Louisiana as a sugar state, producing (if 1 
recollect correctly) 6,000,000 of pounds in some seasons, though the business is 
now carried on in a very rude way, without any apparatus, and with no great 
chemical skill; so that only a very impure kind of sugar is made, whicn, on 
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account of its peculiar flavour, has not found its way into common use, fat 
sweetening tea and cuSee. It would appear worth while, then, to improve this 
manufacture, and to make the manle sugar equal to any now in use. This can 
be readily jaccomplished, if the hirmers in the back country will study the 
process of sugar-making, for cane and maple sugar are, when pure, absolutely 
identical. 

It should be remarked, that forest maples do not produce so much sugar as 
those grown in open fields or in groves, where they have more light, the under¬ 
brush being cleared away. 

In Farmington, on the Sandy River, in Maine, I have seen a very fine grove 
of maples, but thirty years old, which produced a large yield of very good sugar. 
A man and two boys made l,500lbs. of sugar from the sap of these trees in a 
single sugar season. The sap was boiled down in potash kettles, which were 
scoured bright with vinegar and sand. The sugar was of a fine yellow colour, 
and well crystallised. It was drained of its molasses in casks, with a false 
bottom perforated with small holes — the cask having a hole bored at the 
bottom, with a tow plug placed loosely in it, to conduct off the molasses. This 
method is a good one, but the sap ought to be limed in^ boiling, as I have de¬ 
scribed ; then it will not attach to the iron or copper boilers. The latter metal 
must not be used with acid s}rrup, for copper salts are poisonous. 

Those who fear_ to trust alcohol on their premises, may content themselves 
with the use of lime-water to neutralise the acid, and clarify the syrup with 
eggs or skim-milk. Then granulate the raw sugar as usual. To refine it with¬ 
out alcohol, it may be re-mclted, cast into cones, drained, and then clayed; or. 
still better, refined by the displacement of the molasses by means of a saturated 
solution of loaf-sugar poured on the base of the cone after removal of the plug 
from its apex. Although this process dues not give so white a sugar, I should 
prefer it to any risk of an improper use of alcohol; and it has the advantage of 
giving a much better molasses, which will do for family use; whereas the rum 
and molasses is a vile compound, unfit for any use but distilling or for making 
vinegar. 

Any portion of the above remarks you may deem interesting to the public 
you are at liberty to publish. 

Yours respectfully, 

Boston^ 1844. C. T.tJACKSon. 

There are several towns in the northern sections of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, that produce more than sufficient sugar for 
the consumption of their inhabitants. A lot of good sugar trees will 
average four pounds to the tree, in a favourable season. Many farmers 
have orchards that will yield five hundred to a thousand pounds of 
sugar in a year. As this is made at a season interfering very little with 
the other business of the farm, the sugar that the farmer makes is so 
much clear gain. 

There is, on almost every hill-farm, some place favourable for the 
growth of a maple orchard—some rocky spots yielding little grass, and 
impervious for the plough. Such spots may be favourably chosen for 
the growth of a maple orchard; and whether the increase be used for 
manufacturing sugar and molasses, or for timber or fuel, the proprietor 
of the land’will find a profit better than money at interest in the growth 
of this beautiful tree, which will‘spontaneously propagate itself in many 
positions. 

Next to Louisiana, Vermont is the greatest sugar-producing State in 
the Union. The amount of maple sugar produced in 1840 was over 
2,550 tons, being over 17| pounds to each inhabitant, allowing a popu¬ 
lation of 291,948. At five cents a pound, this is worth 255,963 
dolrs. 20 cents. 
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General Chancery Eggleston has the most extensive sugar camp in 
Ohio, situated at a place named Auburn. His sugar-house is fur¬ 
nished with fixtures and apparatus for manufacturing five hundred 
pounds of sugar per day. A reservoir, capable of containing sixty or 
eighty barrels, receives the sap, whence it is drawn into pans, placed 
over a furnace to be boiled down, and transferred again to a large 
kettle for ** sugaring off.” Two thousand seven hundred trees have 
been tapped this year, though the season has not been a favourable one 
for making sugar. Some seasons he has made as much as 10,000 
pounds. The quantity made by him in one season, three or four years 
ago, brought 12,500 dolrs. 

From a Michigan paper we clip the following extract;— 

Many have supposed the maple sugar inferior to the West India sugar in 
strength ; but critical examination has proved its fallacy. The resources of 
our State for making a sufficient quantity of sugar, not only for the consump¬ 
tion of Michigan, but for export to our sister States in quantities of millions 
of pounds, is undoubted, when we consider we have at least 30,000,000 of acres 




able tree for sugar, but affords most agreeable molasses, and on excellent 
vinegar. 

According to the usual annual profit of a sugar-maple tree, it is worth, to the 
farmer, from two to three dollars; and it is to be hoped that the settler, in 
clearing his lands, will save the maple. On a farm of 200 acres, in the sugar- 
maple districts of our State, there are from 20 to 40 trees to the acre, which 
will average say 30 trees to the acre^ and in 200 acres we find 6,000, If only 
2,000 of them were suffered to remain, and each tree afford 5 pounds of sugar, 
the annnal profit of the farm, in sugar alone, at 7 cents per pound, would be 
.550 dolrs., in addition to allowing 150 dolrs. to defray all the expenses of 
making it. 

The Aeto York American states, that the quality of the maple 
sugar in thfft market has greatly improved within the last three years, 
and the quantity has quadrupled in the same time. The reason assigned 
for the improvement in the quality, and the increase in the quantity, is 
the price the article brings. Our readers will scarcely credit the state¬ 
ment, that this sugar commands a better price than the best West India 
sugar. That the manufacture will continue to increase, seems reasonable 
under such favourable circumstances. 
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NOTKS ON THE SANDWICH, OR HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

« 

BY ROBERT CRICHTON WYLLIE, KSQ. 

MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

(Continued from p. 89.) 

King and Court .—The King and his small court havc^ for several 
years resided chiefly at Lahaina, in the island of Maui; but sinec the 
end of June, they have been living here; and, 1 understand, this capital 
is to be their permanent residence. It is desirable that His Majesty 
should not be too far removed from the seat of his government, as his 
absence subjects his ministers to misrepresentation, and creates delay 
from dhe necessity of consulting him on all important measures of ad¬ 
ministration. 1 understand that during the recent troubles of his 
kingdom, and till the *‘Jiat" of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
upon the questions referred to them were known, it was His Majes¬ 
ty's wish to keep himself out of the way of unnecessary intrusion, 
whereby the prestige of his prerogatives might be impaired. There 
never was nor could be any wish on the part of his ministers 
to throw His Majesty into the shade, by studiously keeping him 
in retirement. In the existing state of things, it became their duty, 
in concurrence with the royal wish, to shield their master’s preroga¬ 
tives from any encroachment that could prejudice them in the eyes 
of his subjects. Now, His Majesty appears on the arena as a mem¬ 
ber of the^family of recognised independent sovereigns, and the mi¬ 
nisters are attempting to place his court, and organise his tribunals, 
upon a footing suited to his altered situation. In all this they only do 
what is their duty to the king, and what foreign Governments will 
expect them to do. Where everything Vas to be created de novoy 
errors are but to be expected ; and fault has been found with the code 
of court etiquette decreed and with the etiquette observed on the late 
festival of the 3rd of July. After the explanation rendered, I believe 
by authority, in the Polynesian of the 31st of July, an intention- to 
avoid any offensive preference becomes manifest; and with a Govern¬ 
ment so young, and surrounded by so many embarrassments, in my 
opinion offence ought not to be felt, where no intention to give it can 
be suspected. On proper application being made previously, the re¬ 
presentatives of foreign powers are at all times admitted to a personal 
interview with the King, for the purpose of submitting to His Majesty 
any case of well-founded grievance ^hich any of their countrymen 
may have against the Government or authorities of the country. 

In speaking of the court, I cannot well omit making soma allusion 
to the King himself. In all countries the character of the sovereign is 
to be approached with respect, and in this particular instance I do so in 
strict accordance with the feeling which I entertain towards the King of 
VOl. VII.—NO. 26. FEBRUARY, 1846. P 
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these islands. It is not a little remarkable, that in a society where 
there are some few individuals disposed to blame, censure, and find 
fault with everything and everybody, I have never heard a single 
remark unfavourable to His Majesty Kamchanieha III. All admit 
the goodhess of his disposition ; none profess to doubt the soundness of 
his intentions ; none accuse him of cruelty, tyranny, or oppression ; 
and those who have familiar access to him, all concur in avseribing to 
His Majesty much natural talent, and a good deal of acquired infor¬ 
mation. Amongst those, I am happy to quote my friend Major Low, 
of the Bengal Army, who lately made a tour in these islands, and after 
presenting to the King an introductory note from H. B. M.’s Consul- 
general, experienced from His Majesty the utmost kindness, rendered 
in the most frank, generous, and gentlemanly spirit. The Major retired 
from these islands with the mo^3t favourable opinion of His Majesty's 
character and talent. He expressed himself particularly struck with 
the King’s remarks upon the native States of India and Persia, the 
policy of the British Government of India, and the organisation of the 
native array. 

His Majesty, of late years, has become hotli the patron and the ex¬ 
ample of temperance among his subjects; and no one can be more 
regular in his attendance at church, or more zealous in discouraging 
the pagan riles, ceremonies, and superstitions, that formerly prevailed 
amongst the natives. 

Kamehamcha Ill. is now about thirty-two years of ago, and though 
less robust than some of the chiefs, enjoys good health. On the 29th 
February, 1H37, he was married to Kalaina, now aged twenty-seven 
years, but by whom he has no offspring. In the event of his having 
no succession, the crown will devolve upon Alexander Liholiho, whom 
His Majesty has adopted I’or that purpose. He is a sprightly, promis¬ 
ing youth, now in his eleventh year. 

A singular feature in this monarchy, is the custom of appointing a 
female to he premier of the kingdom. This custom seems to have ori¬ 
ginated in the will of Kamehameha I., which declared the kingdom to 
belong to his son Liholiho, but that Kaahumanu (one of his queens) 
should be his minister. 

The present premier is Kekauhiohi, aged forty-eight, and apparently 
much respected by all classes. Her attributes under the constitution 
are to carry into execution all business which the King wishes to trans¬ 
act—to be His Majesty’s special counsellor in the great business of the 
kingdom, to receive reports of all Government property and make it 
over to the King, and to concur with and approve of aU important 
business which the King may transact in person. Whatever business 
in the kingdom she does, is to he considered as executed by the King’s 
authority—but the King has on her acts, while his own are not 

binding unless approved of by her. 

The premier has one son, William Charles Lunalilo, an interesting 
youth, now in his tenth year; hut I presume his sex disqualifies him 
from being her successor, as Victoria Kamamalu, now in her sixth 
year, is the reputed heir to the premiership. 
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I may add here, that no pains are spared hy Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
through proper education and • training, to fit these young persons, 
Alexander and Victoria, for the high functions which they are to be 
called upon to perform. 

They are the children of his excellency Kekuanaoa, governor of 
Oahu, by Kiiiau or Kaahumaiiu, the second premier. 

Native Habitations .—In point of neatness, cleanliness, and work¬ 
manship, the huts of the natives exceed those of the lower order of 
the Mexicans, in many parts of the republic that are reputed tho 
most civilised. Still they arc very defective in the essential points of 
elevation in the floor, in the roof, division of compartnumts, and venti¬ 
lation. I do not see that, where the materials for construction are so 
abundant, and where the spare labour can so easily be aflbrdcd, a law 
requiring the natives to improve the construction of their huts, in these 
respects, could be considered oppressive. Jn most of the native huts, 
there is only one door, and no window. In such there can be no ven¬ 
tilation, and it must be extremely prejudicial to the health of the in¬ 
mates, especially the children, to sleep six or eight hours in an atmo¬ 
sphere so heated, impure and confined. I am convinced that many 
diseases nisult from that cause alone. 

Moles or Wharves .—From what “ A Resident" writes to the editor 
of the Polynesian^ it appears that he finds fault with my omission of 
the wharf in this port, which forms tho frontage of the ship-building 
and repairing yard of Messrs. James Robinson & Co. 

I do not suppose that any of the partners of that industrious, quiet, 
and highly-respectable firm, is the Resident who so complains; nor 
did I think that any other notice of their establishment was required, 
standing separate and immured, as it does, from the chief warehouses 
to which ^oods after being landed are conducted, than what 1 have 
already given. 

On inquiry, however, I find that they do allow vessels to land their 
cargoes on their wharf, on payment of «)ne dollar per day for every 
schooner that lies alongside—of two dollars for every brig, and of 
three for every ship. 

I find also, that within their capacious premises, they have stores, 
where they allow goods to be deposited on very reasonable ternis, which 
though far from most of the merchants, from their proximity to the 
anchorage of ships of war, are more eligible to receive their stores 
than any other in Honolulu, and also to receive goods landed here in 
bond, for reshipment. 

As to the small wharf belonging to Mr. Reynolds, it is separated 
from his shop and dwelling-house by a public street, and being con¬ 
tinuous with that of Messrs. Ladd Co., I naturally supposed that 
they were the proprietors of the whole?. 

Messrs. Ladd & Co. charge Ifi cents on every ton of goods landed 
on or shipped from their wharfi but make no charge for a vessel lying 
alongside, unless for repairs, or exceeding the reasonable time for dis¬ 
charging and embarking the cargo. 

p 2 
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Courts of Law .—The Government has recently established a court 
of chancery and a court of admiralty, assisted by the law adviser of the 
Crown, John Kicord, Esq. Where private parties cannot agree among 
themselves^ it is for their advantage that courts should exist, where 
their differences can be heard, fairly tried, and justly decided. This is 
more particularly the case with foreigners whose Governments cannot 
adjudicate upon cases within the jurisdiction of this kingdom. 

Communication hy the Isthmus of Panama .—If a ship-canal, or 
railroad, or tram-road, or even a good common road, were made across 
the Isthmus of Panama, connected with the Sandwich Islands by a 
line of steamers, doubtless it w’ould greatly promote the prosperity of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

But whence is the traffic to come to pay for the line of steamers P 
It has erroneously been supposed, both in Europe and America, that 
by a canal across the Isthmus, we would have China, the Philippines, 
and India, comparatively speaking, at our door. No greater fallacy 
ever prevailed ; and the wonder is, how it came ever to be entertained. 

If sailing vessels were employed, the voyage from England to 
Chagres would not be less, on an average, than - - 50 days. 

Even were a ship-canal cut, we could not allow less time for a 
ship to cross from Chagres into the Bay of Panama than - 2 „ 

The average passage of three vessels from Panama to this port 
has been .----.---- 55 ,, 
And the passage from this p»)rt to Macao or Hong-Kong will 
very seldom be done in less than - - - - - - 30 ,, 

Making in all - 137 days, 

or eighty-five from Panama only. 

But suppose steamers were employed from England to Chagres, con¬ 
sidering the number of places where they call for coal, and to land 
mails and passengers, they would have to run about 5,270 miles, and, 
at the very least, would require an average of 30 days, to which add¬ 
ing 87 days to Macao or jHong-Kong, the voyage from England 
would still be 117 days. 

Again, for the sake of argument, let us suppose steamers established 
all the way. The time required may be calculated as follows :— 

From England to Chagres 30 days. 

Steaming through canal, and taking in coal, say - - - 3 „ 

Steaming from Panama to this port, a distance of 4,505 miles, 
at an average of eight miles per hour, say - - - - 23 ,, 

Stoppage at this port, taking in coals, &c., say - - - 3 „ 

Steaming from this port to Macao or Hong-Kong, a distance of 
5,397 miles, at an average of eight miles per hour, say - 28 „ 

Making in all- - - - - - - - - -87 days, 

at the very lowest calculation. There are instances of fast- 
sailing vessels doubling the Cdpe of Good Hope having made 
the voyage in less time. 

The overland mail from London to Hong-Kong, via Suez, and con¬ 
veyed from Bombay by sailing vessels, has departed and arrived as 
mentioned below:— 
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AnriTsd at Number 

Left Loudon. Hong-Kong. of Daya. 

Nov. 4, 1842 Feb. 7, 1843 95 

Feb. 6, 1813 May 4, „ 87 

April 6, „ June 19, „ 74 

June 6, „ Aug. 25, „ 80 

July 6, „ Sepl. 7, „ 63 

Aug. C, ,, Nov. 7, ,, 93 

Sept. 6, ,, Dec. 21, ,, 106 

Out. 6, „ Jan. 20, 1844 106 

Average of eight arrivals .... 88 days. 


But it is believed, that when the line is completed, the mail and pas¬ 
sengers from London to Hong-Kong will be conveyed in 59 days only. 

In the close of 1843, a friend of mine, Mr. Henry Wise, of London, 
published the following calculation, showing how that may be done ; 
and it will be observed, he calculates only upon seven miles per hour 
as the average rate of steaming, while 1 have calculated upon eight. 


SuooBSTioNS for accelerating the Communication between Great Britain and 
China.—Average Rate per Hour, 7 Miles. 



• To receive coal. + To receive coal, land and receive mails. 

J To land and rec*cive mails. 


Total interval from Hong-Kong to London, and vice versa, by 

route proposed . • . . _ _. • • • *59 days; 

While the average interval of transmission_ of China corres¬ 
pondence, via Calcutta and Bombay, during the last twenty 
overland mails, from 10th October 1841, to Gth May 1842, 
has been.89 ,, 

Making a difference of time, in favour of the proposed route, of 30 days. 
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The present average of eighty nine days exceeds the ncriod occasionally 
occupied by fast-sailing ships in accomplishing the voyage, via the 
Cape hf Good Hope. 

London, Sept. 30, IMS. (Signed) IIenuy Wise. 

Had I taken the average rate of steaming at seven miles in place of 
eight, it would have made about fifty-nine days from Panama to Hong- 
Kong, in place of fifty-one ; or, in all, ninety-five days from England. 

In further elucidation of my position, that a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus would have no effect in accelerating communication with India, 
China, the Philippine 'Islands, and Australia, &c., I beg reference to 
the following calculation of distances, for which I am indebted to Cap¬ 


tain Charles Hope, of H. M. S. Thalia:— 

From To Milos. 

Panama Nukahiwa, Marquesas.3,759 

do. Honolulu, Oahu .4,505 

do. Fapeite, Tahiti.4,4.58 

do. Port Nicholson, New Zealand •• 6,788 

do. Sydney, New South Wales .. .. 7,815 

do. Guayaquil. 713 

do. Callao.1,329 

do. Port of Guatemala. 734 

do. Valparaiso.2,620 

do. Acapulco.1,284 

do. San Hlas.1,68.3 

do. Mazatlan.1,849 

do. Monterey, California .2,946 

do. Columbia River .3,525 

San Bias Honolulu.- . * .. 3,026 

Honolulu Macao . 5,397 

do. Manila .4,876 

do. Jeddo, Japan.3,368 

Falmouth, Engl. Macao, via Suez .9,636 

do. do. Manila, do. do.9,011 

do. do. Sydney, New South Wales .. .. 11,276 

do. do. Port Nicholson, New Zealand .. 12,.346 

do. do. Hobart Town.10,810 


From the above, it is evident that the advantages of a steam com¬ 
munication across the Isthmus of Panama would in a great measure 
be confined to the ports on the west coast of America. 

The coast of Peru as far as Callao, of the republic of the Equator, of 
New Grenada, every part of the Isthmus, the coast of Central America 
and of Mexico, would derive great benefit from such a communication; 
but it could only be kept up with regularity at very great expense, and 
it is questionable whether the traffic in goods and passengers would 
afford a revenue to defray that expense. 

A canal across the Isthmus,«for sailing vessels, afterwards to pro¬ 
ceed to those coasts, would yield scarcely any advantage whatever, 
unless to whalers destined for the N. West Coast, or bound home; for 
after getting into the Bay of Panama, it is extremely difficult to get 
out of it, and whether going southward or northward, a ship has to 
proceed in the face of a constant trade wind. 

When the settlements on Columbia River become of importance, a 
steamer, at the rate of seven mUes per hour, would reach them in 
about twenty-one days—or say fifty-three days from England. 
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What 1 have said above relating to steam communication across 
<hc Isthmus with England, applies also to North America, hut not to 
the same extent, owing to the greater proximity of the southern ports 
of the United States to Chagres. But the time is yet far distant 
when the traffic between the United States and China would support 
a line of steamers stretching across the broad Pacific. 

From the whole, it is obvious that the Sandwich Islands are not 
likely to become a grand depot for a trans-Pacific line of steamers. 
But they may become so for the British and other war steamers 
visiting the coast of Mexico, or other groups of islands interspersed in 
this ocean. Coal of good quality for steamers is to be found at V an- 
couver’s Island, and also, it is said, in other parts of the coast of the 
territory, along the N. West, known under the name of Oregon. By 
having dep6ts at San Francisco, Honolulu, and Mazatlaii or San 
Bias, steamers of war would be as efficient in the northern Pacific as 
in the southern. 

It is not to be supposed that Upper California, with its vast agricul¬ 
tural resources, will remain for ever n(;glccted. The port of Monterey 
could be reached in seventeen and ahalf days’ steaming from Panama, 
at the rate of seven miles per hour, or say fifty days from England, 
and from the United States in a much shorter period. 

Since writing the foregoing, through the kindness of the Rev. Samuel 
C. Damon, 1 have been favoured with the following extract of a letter 
from Panama, written in April 1S44 :— 

The Government of New Grenada have declared the privilege of 
making a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, granted to Messrs. Sa¬ 
lomon, extinct. The French Charge in Bogota reclaims it, as being 
still in force. The natives arc jealous of tin: French, and suspect from 
the sudden interest shown about the Isthmus, that France has designs 
upon it,” t 

From this, I presume that all that has appeared about Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers & Co., of London, having taken up the contract, was without 
foundation. 

Under the want of any communication with Mexico, often for four 
or six months, it is sometimes advantageous to the merchants of Hono¬ 
lulu, to avail themselves of ships proceeding to China, for the convey¬ 
ance of their letters to Europe and America. 

When opportunities occuvof vessels going to Mazatlan or San BIa.s, 
the shortest and most certain route for letters (as I have already stated) 
is certainly by way of Mexico ; but it must be remembered, that the 
postage of each single letter, in that Republic alone, co.sts about 50 
cents. • 

Salt Pits or Pans ,—By referring to the list already published, it will 
be seen that salt ranks as one of the exports from this port. 

The salt pits or pans, to the south end of the town, and the sjdt lake 
about two miles to the westward, afford ready means fur manufacturing 
this commodity to a great extent, and during this year (IK44) there 
has been a considerable demand for it, for export, to New South 
Wales, and other places. 

Through Mr. William Paty, 1 learn that some intelligent natives 
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estimate tlie amount manufactured yearly, or rather some years, as high 
as 10,000 barrels. This probably is overrated; but no one can doubt 
that a much larger quantity might be made, if the natives could be in¬ 
duced to apply themselves diligently to the manufacture. 

Since the 29th August, the Treasury Board have been advertising 
for labourers to gather salt from the Lake of Moanalua, and 1 am 
assured they now employ about 25 natives, to whom they pay 2 dollars 
per week, in cash, and that these 25 men collected 500 barrels in four 
days after they commenced. 

After allowing for the wages of the labourers, at that rate, 1 am told 
that the Treasury Board could afford to sell the salt at 25 cents per 
barrel, of about 259 lbs. or upwards, placed on the beach of Moanalua. 

If foreign vessels could calculate always upon obtaining cargoes at 
that price, I have no doubt that the demand would be greatly increased, 
and that the trade would become a source of considerable wealth to 
these islands. Vessels of light draught of water have no difficulty 
iji embarking it from the beach of the lake, while to bring it in small 
country vessels to this port would cost only about 25 cents per barrel. 

At 50 or even 60 cents, it is presumed it would answer in the 
markets of New South Wales, California, and the N. W. Coast. 

As a branch of trade, this "would be highly beneficial to these islands, 
although the profit on it should be small, from the number of hands 
that it would employ. 

The greatest good of the greatest number, is the primary principle of 
every good Government; and if the administration of Ilis IJ. Majesty 
can foster into existence branches of industry holding out a sure though 
low reward to the natives, f do not sec that a certain degree of compul¬ 
sion would not bo excusable, with the view of training them to habits 
of regular industry, beneficial to themselves. A certain degree of sloth 
or disinclination to labour pervades all classes of the copper-coloured 
race : if they can earn, during one day, enough to live upon for three, 
they cannot comprehend why they should work during these three ; to 
accumulate wealth or provide for the future seems no part of their care, 
and hence, indigence, disease, immorality, premature decay, and depo¬ 
pulation. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the only countries where the copper- 
coloured race have multiplied on a par, or nearly so, with the whites, 
are those colonised by Spain. It is true, that under the system of 
“ mitas repartimientas," and “ ecomiendas, thousands were extermi¬ 
nated by hard labour; but under that system they were initiated into 
habits of regular industry, and since the Independence many of them 
have risen to wealth and distinction. 

Far be it from me to recommend a system of compulsion so atrocious 
as that introduced by the successors of Cortes and Pizarro; but if under 
the operations of the so-long-cxpectcd Belgian Company, or other ad¬ 
venturers who may be induced to embark their capital in rendering 
productive the soil of these islands, it should be found that unem¬ 
ployed natives will not agree to work for reasonable wages, I think the 
common good of the King and his subjects, and that of these natives 
themselves, would justify an enactment devoting those idlers to com- 
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pulsory labour on the public roads, or otherwise on Government account. 
It would not be didiciilt to register all natives industriously employed ; 
tlie natives themselves would seek the certificate of their employer, for 
protection ; contracts between master and servant would be"readily en¬ 
forced, and the last bar to the social improvement of the native race 
generally would be improved. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH OF THE INDIAN. 

See on his mat—as if of yore, 

All life-like, sits he here! 

With that same aspect which he wore 
When light to him was dear. 
lJut where the right hand's strength?—the breath 
That breathed so stoutly, where. 

What time the pipe its lusty wreath 
Sent checrly through the air ? 

And where the hawk-like eye, alas! 

That wont the deer pursue. 

Along the waves of rippling grass, 

Or fields that shone with dew ? 

Are these the limber, bounding feet, 

That swept the winter snows? 

What stateliest stag so fast and fleet? 

'I’heir speed outstript the roe’s! 

These arms that then the sturdy bow 
Could supple from its pride, 
lluw stark and helpless hang they now 
A down the stiflTen’d side! 

Yet weal to him thus pass'd aVay, 

Where snow can fall no more, 

To fields where dwells eternal May, 

And toil itself is o’er;— 

Where birds are blithe on every brake; 

Where forests teem with deer; 

Where glide the fish through every lake. 

One cnase from year to year! 

With spirits now he feasts above; 

lie leaves what glory gave— 

The deathless deeds for praise to love, 

The dead clay for the grave! 

While high the Death Song wail for thee. 

Thy wants shall we fox-get? 

All in thy grave shall buried be 
Which pleased—they please thee yet! 

We lay the axe beneath liis head 

He swung when strength was strong— 

The bear on which his banquets fed,— 

The way from earth is long! 

And here, new sharpen’d? place the knife 
Tliat sever'd from the clay^ 

From which the axe had spoil’d the life. 

The conquer’d scalp oway! 

The paints that deck the dead, bestow— 

Yes, place them in his hand— 

That red the Kingly Shade may glow 
Amidst the Spirit Lund! S. 
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BY THE EDITOU. 


PiNANO has made rapid and important strides in this cultivation, and, 
in connexion with Province Wellesley, bids fair to take a decided lead 
in the manufacture of sugar among the East India Possessions. Several 
enterprising “ Houses” there have tfiken up the thing with spirit, and 
already have settled very extensive estates. 

The adaptation of the Settlement for the growth of sugar cane is so 
great, that no other limit can be conceived to its cultivation than the 
boundaries of the Province. There are 15,000 acres of unoccupied 
land in Province Wellesley, pronounced by competent judges to be 
well adapted for sugar cane ; and there are capitalists, European and 
native, in George Town willing and able to erect factories, and bring 
the whole of it into cultivation. This tract of rich soil, which now 
produces nothing but jungle, the fruits of which support a thin popula¬ 
tion of apes and monkeys, W'ould yield annually at least 15,000 tons 
of sugar. The conversion into sugar plantations of the single district 
which is now a forest, would relieve the inmates of every hut in Pro¬ 
vince Wellesley from the present excessive, because unaceftstomed, 
pressure upon their scanty means. The exportation of a large quantity 
of sugar would enlarge the scope and renew the vigour of the trade of 
Pinang. , 

One thousand orlongs of land are now under sugar-cane cultivation; 
and nine thousand orlongs have been leased or applied for to form 
sugar plantations. In the course of two or three years, this will be 
all cultivated, and will yield 300,000 piculs of sugar annually. Rut, 
to be within the mark, let us suppose that only 5,000 orlongs are 
brought into cultivation, this will yield 150,000 piculs; and a duty 
of 3 per cent, upon the produce of sugar plantations alone, will more 
than meet the deficiency in the Pinang revenue. 

In a petition of the merchants and planters to the Governor-General 
of India in 1841, praying that Pinang sugars might be placed on an 
equality as regarded duty with Bengal sugars, it was stated— 

• 

That the quantity of sugar imported is too small to form an item of any im¬ 
portance intlie trade of the Settlement, and is not required for internal ctm- 
sinnptioii, the sugar produced being already greatly more than equal to the 
supply of the Settlement. The annexed statement will show, that during the 
last four years the sugar exported has been nearly five times greater in quantity 
than that imported. 

That the produce of the Settlement being so greatly in excess of its internal 
consumption, no class of inhabitants could m any way suffer from a prohibition 
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of the importation of foreign sugar, or sugar the growth of any British Posses¬ 
sion into which foreign sugar can be legally imported. 

That by the equalisation of the duty upon sugar produced in Bengal and 
sugar nroduccd in this Dependency, its cultivation would be immediately ex¬ 
tended, and tliu trade of this port would thereby greatly increase. 

That a large portion of the best land in this Settlement remains in a state 
of original jungle: and as much of it is not adapted for the m-owth of rice, 
there is no likelihood of its being speedily brought under cultivation by the 
native ryots; and unless encouragement be held out to capitalists to lease it from 
Government, for the purpose of growing sugar, it will continue to be without 
.value to Government. 

That about 4,000 orlongs of land, in the condition of jungle, have recently 
been leased from Government to form sugar plantations; and it is probable 
that if your petitioners participated with the growers of Bengal in the advan¬ 
tages secured by the aforesaid act, the whole uncultivated land in this Settle¬ 
ment would speedily be leased for the same purpose, and large tracts of un¬ 
profitable jungle would be converted into^ the most valuable and productive 
portions of the Settlement, yielding a considerable revenue to Government. 

That the trade of this port would thereby be greatly increased, not only from 
the exportations of sugar, but from the greater quantity of shipping and 
umomit of capital that would be brought to the Settlement. 


Statement of Sugar Imported into and Exported from Prince of Wales Island 

during Four Years. 



1837-38. 

1838 

-39. 

1839-40. 

1840-41. ^ 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Pidhls 

Sp. Drs. 

Piculs 

Sp. Drs. 

# 

Piculs 

Sp. Drs 

Piculs 

Sp. Drs. 

Imported 

3002 

20009 

407 

2567 

1039 



11279 

Exported 

9713 

93921 

6297 

30654 

S791 

31843 

13877 

61914 


It is throuj^h the spirited exertions of Messrs. Brown and Co., Messrs. 
Stewart and Co., and three non-mercantile gentlemen, Messrs, Bacon, 
Donnadieu, and the Rev. Mr. Boucho, that the sugar cultivation in 
Pinang and Province Wellesley has made such rapid progress. These 
gentlemen have persevered in the face of many obstacles, the most 
formidable being the heavy differential duties against Straits sugars in 
the home markets; and it is but right that they should have "the full 
credit for their efforts, which they have so well earned. 

Messrs. Brown and Co. were the fi’-st parties in the Settlement to 
embark in sugar cultivation—their water-mill on their Otaheite sugar 
estate being the first mill for the manufacture of sugar erected on the 
island. Messrs. Stewart and Co., we hear, have three large steam 
engines now employed on one of their estates, and arc expecting out 
another of 30-horse power. 

We annex a few extracts from the Pinang Gazette, showing the 
progress that is making. 
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We are happy to observe that our sugar manufactories are still progressing, 
notwithstanding the capriciousness of the Indian Government to check the 
concern, by witliholding from us the benefit of the Sugar Act. Mr. Donna- 
dieu, of Jawee Estate, we understandhas recently received a mill, to be worked 
by steam, of M-horse power, which is expected to be put up and ready in a 
month. This, with that belonging to Messrs. Bacon and Co., we believe will 
come into operation about the same time, both of which are capable, with the 
addition of the various minor mills already at work, to produce for the ensuing 
year a supply sufficiently extensive to excite an interest in our island as a 
8ugar>producing Colony, when nothing will be wanting but the sugar boon to 
raise tue island to prosperity and importance. But however disheartening 
mutters may appear at present, we yet, under these misgivings, hope in the 
end to have our petition granted, by reason that we cannot perceive any tangi¬ 
ble grounds the Government have for refusing to comply with a request so 
essentially necessary as it is for the welfare of the country, and so much in 
opposition to its own interest, forming, as it will be, one of the staple articles 
of produce, from which a considerable revenue would accrue to the State, and 
much derivable advantage to commerce and the country genei'ally. 

The sugar manufactured at Province Wellesley, of which a considerable 
shipment was made in the “ Camieii" for England, was tested by competent 
and experienced persons, and found to be of superior quality, and equal to any 
West India or Mauritius sugars. The soil, from its great fertility, is well 
adapted particularly fur this species of cultivation; and, from the facilities 
the country affords for communication, intersected as it is by rivers, these 
localities present advantages which it would be in vain to look fur in any other 
portion oi the Straits, and which we are confident would be readily availed of 
by other adventurers, if the restrictions were removed. 

Another splendid sugar-mill has been lately set up in the Tasee Factory, 
conducted by Monsieur La Boucherc, and is now in full operation. This 
estate has already 200 orlongs of ground planted out with canes, which appear 
to be extremely luxuriant, and in very thriving condition. The systematic 
manner in which the whole affair is conducted, is very creditable to Monsieur 
La Bouchere, whose skilful exertions are unabated m rendering this a most 
valuable estate. We hope to hear very soon a similar account of the progress 
of the new adventurers who have embarked in this most desirable and profit¬ 
able concern, and that these results maybe an inducement for other capitalists 
to establish themselves in Province Wellesley for the same purpose. 

We understand it is the intertion of several other gentlemen of the island to 
engage in the sugar cultivation, who are ready to embark a large capital on 
the undertaking. We anticipated as much; and it was only the unsettled 
state of the Land Regulations, and tlie unfavourable prospects of the Sugar 
Act, that have deterred many from entering upon the agriculture of the island. 
We have, however, yet to abide the Sugar Petition, which it is to be hoped will 
now be forthcoming, since the Straits affairs arc now being disposed of. The 
Bengal Government are now not engaged in any matter of importance, so that 
we may expect the question to be soon arranged, when our best expectations, 
we trust, will be realised. This Settlement will then be placed in the most 
advantageous position, as being a free port—unencumbered with any vexatious 
Government regulations— lands to be had on the most favourable terms—and, 
if the Sugar Act is extended to this island, as we expect, it will be strange 
indeed if this Colony will not then rise to some degree of importance; we will 
only require capitalists to make this a most flourishing Possession. The 
natural advantages of Pinang and Province Wellesley are too well knowufor 
any further comment; and the success which has attended the labours of the 
present agriculturists in the sugar and other cuUiyatiuns, proves that the soil is 
w'ell adapted for such purposes, and its capabilities for any sort of cultivation. 
We have now nothing to ao but to select our ground and commence operations 
at once. The agriculturists will now no longer be exposed to uncertainties; 
experience and practical knowledge have taken the place of theory. It now 
only requires capital and energy to realise our best wishes. 
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The success that attended the exertions of the spirited merchants 
received a check in the unwise difference of duty with which they 
were at first burthened ; hut this being now removed, their sugars will 
attain a decided superiority over foreign free-grown. At this moment, 
Pinang is producing sugar equal to good West India Muscovado, at 
about two dollars per picul (133^ lbs.), or nearly three rupees per 
maund; and we have no doubt whatever but that by adopting every 
improvement in cultivation and manufacture, she will be able to lessen 
the average to something like three to four shillings per Calcutta Bazar 
maund. 

This fine island is doubly blessed ; viz., in its great natural advan¬ 
tages, and the possession of an enterprising and persevering mercantile 
body, who have not been deterred by the impolitic measures of Govern¬ 
ment from embarking their capital in such extensive undertakings to 
their own well-deserved emolument (as it has proved) and the im¬ 
provement of the country. We do not entertain the least dread as to the 
well-being of this place, feeling assured that it must go on and prosper. 

A late Singapore Free Press congratulates the inhabitants of Pinang 
on being at‘ length allowed to export their sugar to England at the 
low rate of duty, and adds—“ We have no doubt that the agriculture 
of Pinang will now flourish exceedingly.” We believe it will; for 
with ample supplies of labour, and with grain selling at the lowest 
possible price, in consequence of the superabundant imports from the 
granary of the Bay of Bengal, Arracan, there can be no reason why the 
cultivation of sugar at Pinang should not flourish. Arracan has just 
been admitted to the same privileges; and we would take this oppor¬ 
tunity of again expressing our hope that the privilege which has been 
suddenly, we will not say capriciously, taken away from Maulmain, will 
he specdiljT restored to it. The power which has been vested in the 
local authorities to regulate the sugar duties in the East, by declaring 
any port entitled to the benefit of the lower duties, while other ports 
are sjiddled with the higher rate of duties,* ought to be exercised with 
consideration, if not with leniency ; and certainly the mere circumstance 
that foreign sugars had been smuggled into any ports, owing to the 
laxity of Government in enforcing its own prohibitions, ought not to 
operate to the disadvantage, rather the ruin, of men who have embarked 
their capital in the manufacture of sugar with spirit, in the hope that 
the moderate scale of duties would continue to prevail. In tlie exercise 
of this delegated power, this Government is acting, not for its own 
benefit, or on its own views of policy, but simply as the instrument of 
the home authorities. Their object was to protect the revenues of 
England, not to crush the prospects of enterprising men ; hut in the 
course adopted regarding Maulmain, it is impossible to see how the 
fiscal interests of England can be promoted, while it is certain that 
the rising energies of that much-depressed Settlement must be seriously 
affected. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the Antigua General Agricultural 
Society in March last, the Secretary presented papers from D. B. 
Oarling, Esq., on the expense of sugar cultivation in the East Indies, 
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and stated that Mr. Garling had commissioned him to say that he 
should be happy to procure any information which would be of service 
to the Society, through his brother, Samuel Garling, Esq., Resident 
Cominissipncr of the East India Company at Pinang. 

The following queries had been proposed by Mr. Garling to his 
brother:— 

I wish you to acquaint me with the si/.e of your Pinang augar estates—^tlic 
capital invested in them—the rent or tenure under which they are licld—the 
annual expense^ of cultivation, and such other information as you may he 
enabled to obtain ? 

To the above queries the subjoined replies bad been received :— 

No. 1. 

On tbe island of Singapore the East India Company holds the fee of 
all the land. Some small portion is held under leases of 99 and 100 years 
at various rentals per English acre ; but for the most part the land is settled 
upon by squatters who have reclaimed it from the forest or jungle, and who, 
pending the long-promisedLand Regulations, remain in the unlimited possession 
of it. Only an inconsiderable portion of the island is in a state of cultivation; 
the greatest part of it is still forest. The whole island is undulating, a suc- 
cessioti of hdls and dales; the highest point not much exceeding .000 feet. 
The hills are mostly composed of red clay, more or less mixed with iron and 
sand, and covered with magnificent forest trees; whilst the plains are of a 
whitish clay, and the hollows contain muck turf or peat, the accumulated resi¬ 
duum of decayed vegetation for ages past. The soil generally is good, although 
not what may be classed rich—yet being a stratum of clay, easily pulverised, 
and in a climate usually damp, yields good crops; 30 to 3.5 piculs (of 1.33J lbs.) 
or about 4,300 lbs. of your sugar, that is of sugar and molasses together, as 
taken out of the coolers, is a fair average per acre. 

The cane mostly planted is of the Tahiti species, mixed with a native-grown 
cane known as the “Salangor” or “ Lime” (Capor) cane. The canes are here 
ripe or fit for cutting in twelve or thirteen mouths, and ratoons in ten months. 
Planting and grinding go on the whole year round—that is, whooever ready 
and when the weather is suitable. There arc no fixed seasons here, as in the 
West Indies, appropriated to each business. In Singapore there is nothing 
whatever destructive to the cane ; you arc sure to reap what you plant; the 
quality and grain of the sugat is as good as any from the West Indies, when 
made after the same process. Megass and trash are used for boiling, and 
the expense of firewood obviated. Tlie rum distilled from the molasses and 
skiramings is considered to he of as good a flavour as good West India rum. 
As the ground may he said to be wholly free of stones, it is easily prepared, 
when cleared of jungle, for cultivation, either by hoeing or ploughing. Rut 
little ploughing has liithcrto been done. An estate of .300 acres of canes is 
worked here by 130 able-bodied Madras or Chinese Coolies, all males, at an 
expense of 7,000 dolrs. Spanish, including every expense. Picked labourers 
are paid from 3 to 1 dolrs. iier month; drivers or overseers, 4J dolrs. per 
month; carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, and such-like mechanics, at from 6 
to 9 dolrs. per month. In all cases the hired people are found in nothing ex¬ 
cept house-room, which is done for the convenience of the proprietor. I’hey 
are paid half their wages monthly, and the remainder at the end of their 
yearly engagements. The working hours are from six o'clock in the morning 
(the roll is called at half-past five^o’clock) till eleven a.m., and from one p.h. 
till six r.M.-y-in all, ten houra. Sundays are observed or not, at the pleasure 
of the proprietor. Five holidays are allowed during the year, at the pleasure 
of the Coolies. Sugar-boilers, and sugar-house and distillery-men (Chinese 
or Indians), are paid from 10 to 14 dolrs. per month. 

'Phe following are the current prices of the leading articles used and re¬ 
quired on a sugar plantation; and from these and the above premises, your 
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friend can easily estimate the result of such an undertaking here. I ought to 
have said, that although nothing as yet has been required by Government for 
jungle land, still, to bring it fit for cultivation entails an expense of about 00 
or 70 dolrs. per acre. It would be cheaper to buy out Chinese squatters 
■whose land is alrcadv cleared.—Planks, 14 ft. long by 10 in. an^ 1 in. thick, 
10 cts. per 100; smaller ones, 6 to 8 cts. per 100; beams of hard wood, 18 ft. 
by 6 in. square, 40 to 00 cts. per 100; bricks, 1 dol. 30 cts. per 1,000; tiles, 
1 dol. 60 cts. per 1,000; lime, 2 dolrs. 50 cts. for 40 piculs; carts, 12 to 16 
dolrs. each; bullocks, 12 to 10 dolrs. each; ponies, 12 to 00 dolrs. each. 

No. 2. 

As the sugar manufacture on European principle is newly introduced here, 
the Question moved cannot be answered by the average of long experiments; 
but tlie Chinese have cultivated the sugar cane hero for a long time, and as they 
may be acknowledged as a very intelligent and calculating people, I think 
that, taking from them what I consider proper, and stating what 1 nave myself 
experienced, I shall be able to iircsent exact answers. 

The Chinese agree, that the average cost of sugar canes cultivated, cut, and 
brought to the mill-house, is from 1 dol. to 1| ner picul of sugar with syrup 
made from those canes. 1 have contracts witt> Chinamen for 200 orlongs of 
forest land, to be cut, cleared, planted in sugar canes, grown, and, in short, 
cut, tied, and put on the edges of the roads, for the price of 1 dol, 60 cts. for 
every picul of sugar with syi-up made with the canes coming from those 200 
orlongs. After that crop I will get my own ground cleared, and the expenses 
will be reduced. 

I have always found that the Chinese are expensi%'e in their work, and that 
the Chinamen, when employed by Chinese masters, are slow-working coolies. 
My calculation, and Mr. Balestier's at Singapore, have convinced me that the 
sugar cane, before the mill-house, costs us on an average 1 dol. and sometimes 
as low as 80 cuts per picul. 

Extales .—Sugar estates appear to he conducted here on a larger scale than 
in Jamaica. 

Jnrvec Estate, when in full plantation, that is in two years, will produce 
about 2.5,000 piculs of .sugar, besides the spirit. 

Val D’Or Estate, in full revenue, will go as far as 35,000 piculs, besides the 
spirit. * 

lati Estate, I have been told, will produce 5 or 6,000 piculs of sugar a-year. 

Mr. Bacon's Estate will go, I have been told, to 10,000 piculs of su^ar. 

Local Admntages .—Here no earthquake, no Jiurricane, no drought js feared; 
the plantation of the sugar canes is conducted with nearly the same result for 
each year, there being no remarkable difference in the seasons. At the changes 
of the monsoons there is more rain, but tlicre is always water enough for plant¬ 
ing with confidence. 

Machinery ,—The expenses for the machinery brought from Europe must 
he the same as in the West Indies, only we employ more powerful machinery. 

Cost of Buildings. —Jarvec’s buildings cost—My house, brick-built, with one 
story, 90 feet long, 40 feet broad, with cook-room, stables, &c. &c., 2,000 dolrs. 
One building in bricks, covered with tiles, 275 feet long, 50 feet broad, con¬ 
taining steam-mill (14-horsc), two sets of pans, curing-house, distillery, &c. &c., 
2,000 dolrs. 

Houses for the working people are made in the cheapest way in this country, 
as we have never any bad weather. Houses fur 100 coolies will cost 50 dolrs., 
and will remain three years without requiring repair. 

Cartage .—Carting expenses are very reasonable; we pay on an average 
9 dolrs. for one buffalo. 

Medical Attendance .—^There is no medical attendance found here for the 
working people; when sick, the natives return home. 

Bagging the Sugar .—Tlie sugar here is dried in the sun and put in bags. 
One Siam mat-bag will hold a picul, and costs 4 cuts; if made double, for fine 
sugar, the expense for the package will be 8 cents. 
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Carriage .—The expense of bringing .the pmclucc to town is very little; 
carriage by water is the most connnon. Jarvee Estate, twenty miles from the 
town, got a boat, conveying 25 tons of produce, and bringing back whatever 
might be required, for 4 dolrs. each voyage, the crew being Malays. 

Expenses.—’Ihft boiling the sugar—all the expenses for inunufacturing, dry¬ 
ing, packing, making the spirit, never exceed 20 cuts per picid. Here, as^ f 
suppose in every part, one really good manager is paid a high salary; but if, 
ns is the case with me, the proprietor is the head man of his business, the 
overseer’s expense is very trifling. 

The average return for one orlong of sugar canes (one orlong is 240 square 
feet) is forty-two piculs of sugar. The canes ratoon two, three, and some¬ 
times four crops, and they are generally as fine as the first crop ; if, however, 
tliey are inferior, they are dug out—for the Chinese devote great care to the 
plantations, and inferior canes are not worthy of attention. 

SiNOAPORE.— The whole of this island may be said to be only one 
great jungle, which merely requires enterprise and capital to convert it 
into one of the most lovely and productive spots on the face of the globe. 
A few spice plantations and cocoanut groves have been planted out, 
but these are as nothing to the extent in jungle still remaining. With 
a rich soil, admirably adapted for sugar-cane culture, and pmducing 
canes as fine as any in the world, with westerly showers, inning 
streams for machinery, and labour in as great abundance as can be 
desired at five rupees each Chinaman, Singapore only wants her 
jungle cut, to render her in every respect eligible to take a first-rate 
position as a sugar-producing country. 

A writer in a recent number of the Singapore Free Press thus 
enlarges on the agricultural capabilities of the Settlement:— 

Notwithstanding what may be intimated elsewhere, no one here affects to 
consider this as “ purely a commercial Settlement,” as the opening of roads in 
the interior have everywhere disclosed throughout the country a,])ody of ex¬ 
cellent soil fitted to produce every variety of infertropical croiis, and nothing 
is wanting to bring out its resources but the permanent settlement of the land 
tenures, and to be put, as to duties, in the home market, on a footing of equality 
with other British Possessions.. Should these ever be obtained, there is little 
doubt that Singapore would be as flourishing in agriculture as she is In com¬ 
merce—the one giving additional life to the other. Tliere are upwards of 
200,000 acres of cultivable ground on the island, which, if generally planted, 
in sugar canes fur instance, could be made to yield easily as much sugar as 
the mountainous islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, neither of which have as 
much available land, and which each export towards ^5,000 tons of sugar. Such 
products would require a large population, which is at hand in India and China 
on both sides of us, who would cause a corresponding demand for commo¬ 
dities, for their clothing and food, and for suitable machineij for the different 
branches of industry to which they might apply themselves in connexion with 
agriculture; a fair proportion of wealth would accumulate in the country, and 
probably the greatest advantage resulting from this state of things would be 




returns, but the ships which are commonlv a burthen on their hands would 
cease to be so, by the quantity of freight which would have to find its way to 
Europe or elsewhere. 

Whilst on this subject I may be permitted to say that it would be well in the 
Home Government to cast a look towards these Straits (Malacca) before they 
make any further move for the introduction of foreign sugar to consumption; 
the plea for which is, that the people may have cheap sugar, and also to open 
an outlet for the manufactures of the coimtry in exchange. 
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If sugar can be made cheap anywhere, no portion of the earth offers a fairer 
than the British Possessions on or about the Peninsula of Malacca. The 
climate is likewise suitable, as the cane comes to maturity in twelve and 
thirteen months, and not in fifteen or sixteen as in the West Indies and in other 
sugar-growing countries, and it is planted and manipulated during e%*ery month 
of the year, for there are no strictly dry and wet seasons. The quality of the 
sugar IS classed by th% London brokers as identical with good nained West 
India. Labour may be had to any extent either from British India or Chin^ 
which, as has been already said, are in our immediate neighbourhood, and is 
not. dear, for able labouring men, Indians and Chinese, are bad at three to 
three and a half Spanish dollars per month, and not found in anything but 
lodging, and for this the convenience of having the coolies at hand. Engage¬ 
ments are besides made with the Chinese to grow canes, which, on being made 
into sugar by the mill-owners, are paid for at rates from one to one and a half 
dollar per picul of sugar of 133^ lbs. English weight made therefrom, the 
Chinese receiving meanwhile monthly advances for their support of two Spanish 
dollars per month, which are repaid after the manipulation of the canes. This 
country is free from duties on .exports and imports, and consequently its pro¬ 
ducts as well as the commodities for its use are not burthened with chafes 
but such as are necessarily incidental to transmission or importation. The 
country throughout is proverbially healthful for men and cattle, and is wholly 
free from those dreadful hurricanes or earthquakes which in the West Indies, 
and Bourbon, and Mauritius, in the course of a few hours destroy the labour of 
a whole year. The husbandman is quite siure to reap in due time the seed be 
has put into the ground. 

These are the positive advantages possessed by a ve^ considerable extent of 
country, composed at the west end of the Straits of Province Wellesley, con¬ 
taining 180,000 acres, Malacca including Naning 1,152,000, and Singapore 
200,000 acres, forming an aggregate of 1,532,000 acres or thereabouts, whicli 
would go a great way towards making up the deficiency of the West Inuia 
sugar^ an article to which the long habit of using has given a particular value 
in Great Britain, and which the ungrained and poste-Iike sugar of India does 
not replace for domestic use. 

As the countries in the immediate vicinity of these Settlements are very 
thinly po^lated with idle Malays, whose long habits of warfare and land ana 
sea piracy have caused the country to return very generally to its original state 
ofpungle, the sultans and rajahs of those several States would not be likely to 
reject propositions to cede their respective terytories for a fair compensation, 
or for annuities for one or more lives, in the same manner that the island of 
Singapore was purchased of its sultan, an arrangement which would open an 
immense field, many times larger than all the other Britisli sugar Cfolonies 
together, and in which not only sugar but any other Colonial crops might be 
grown to any extent, and without the least doubt as cheaply as in any part of 
the world where/ree labour prevails. 

As an outlet for the home manufactures it would seem to follow naturally 
that the demand for them would be more constant and greater from a Colony 
whose principal intercourse was with the mother-country, and whose products 
were snippeaand consumed there, than from foreign countries, who looked to 
their own mother-land for supplies, and who, by burthening the manufactures 
of Britain with higher duties than their own, impeded theii importation and 
use. 'J'hc manufacturers would therefore be as great gainers in finding a good 
market as the people in having cheap sugars, by the adoption of a policy which 
would put the Straits sugars, as to duties, pn a footing with those of other BH- 
tish Possessions. A policy which would cause capital, population, and industry 
to concentrate here, and bring out the immense resources of this fine country, 
abounding in noble rivers, rich plains and valleys, which is now a wilderness, 
the abode of man in his lowest condition contending for food with the most 
ferocious wild beasts, in the midst of those interminable forests which every¬ 
where overshadow the land. 

At a time like the present, when the sugar question has become one of great 
importance to Government and people, it might be well that iiiintsters turned 
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their eyes this way. Let them consult competent i^rsons in London conversant 
with the quality of the products of the Straits, and let them consult a hundred 
intelligent men having a personal and practical knowledge of these Settle¬ 
ment, and (tf the territories about them on the Peninsula, and with the facts 
obtained from these various sources, no one here will for a moment doubt that 
its value will be known and appreciated; that the tenure of the land will be 
established in a satisfactory manner fur settlers, and mat the home duties, 
instead of being, as they now are, prohibiting, will be encouraging; and this 
fair portion of the earth, which is now pointed at on the map as an immense 
waste, will be turned into fruitful fields, not only supjiorting a large population 
of its own, but enricliing the mother-country by returning to her (in the products 
of her soil—the sugar now so much wanted at a cheap price) the capital and 
interest borrowed of her, the value and profits of the supplies sent, and the 
fortunes of those of her sons who have laboured here successfully. 

In Singapore the cultivation has been prosecuted by two enterprising 
and persevering gentlemen, Messrs. Balestier and Montgomerie, who 
have successfully established the fitness of the soil and climate of 
Singapore for sugar culture. The cultivation is rapidly extending, and 
large tracts of ground are being brought under the operations of the 
husbandman. The system of contracts with the Chinese has, by 
experience, been found to be the best plan of proceeding, and has 
accordingly, we believe, been very extensively adopted by one or both 
of these gentlemen. By it, not only is a better cane produced, but the 
crop is more abundant. The plan is this: the ground is cleared, 
planted, and the whole management of it undertaken by the Chinese, 
who bring the crop to maturity and cut it down. It is carted from the 
ground by the manufacturer to the mill, and the Chinese are allowed at 
a certain rate upon the out-turii. The sum at present given is about 
1| dollars per picul; but, as the cultivation extends, and more Chinese 
are found willing to engage in it, it will, no doubt, be cohsiderably 
reduced, and still leave the Chinese contractor a very handsome profit. 
•An acre of cane produces from thirty to forty piculs of sugar. The 
quality of the sugar, which 'is as material a point as the quantity, is 
first-rate, consisting of a fine strong grain, excellently adapted for the 
purposes of the sugar-refiner. 

There is much land on the island well suited for the growth of the 
sugar cane, and were parties encouraged, by a relaxation of the heavy 
duties against which Singapore planters will now have to contend, to 
embark in the cultivation, Singapore could annually send home a very 
large supply of sugar to the home market. We may here take the 
opportunity of remarking, that very erroneous and unfavourable ideas 
have been formed as to the adaptation of Singapore for agriculture. 
This no doubt may have in part arisen from some inferior soils having 
h^^en at first selected for planting operations, and the result of the cul¬ 
tivation of which has been ratheS' discouraging. It is admitted that the 
climate of Singapore is admirably suited for most kinds of tropical cul¬ 
tivation, and the quality of the soil is therefore the essential point of 
the inquiry. On this head it might be sufficient for answer to instance 
the beautiful plantations of different kinds of fruit and spice trees which 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of the town, the soil of which is 
by no means equal to many other parts of the island. In fact we have 
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good ground for stating that in the interior and as yet little kno'wn 
parts of the island the soil is of a very superior description, and that 
very large tracts may be found suited as well for spices as for sugar, 
cocoanuts, &c. Whether these capabilities are to be availed of to any great 
extent will depen(^l|in a great measure on the amount of encouragement 
and protection which Straits agriculture may experience from Govern¬ 
ment. With the present small protection and large annual increase of 
production, spices offer very little temptation to the capitalist to embark 
his money in their cultivation, while the very unfavourable terms on 
which Straits sugars are admitted to British markets, amounting almost 
to exclusion, discourage the formation of sugar plantations. 

The disadvantages under which the cultivation of sugar has from the 
first been carried on in the Straits have been great, and every year they 
have been augmenting. Port after port in the East Indies has been 
shut to the admission of Straits sugars, till now Bombay is the only place 
to which they can be sent, and there they have to compete with Ceylon, 
Java, Siam, Manila, &c. In the home market they had an 8s. duty 
against them in favour of the sugars of other British Colonies, and now 
they will not only have this, but instead of a protective duty of 31s. 
against foreign sugar as formerly, they will only have Ss. China, 
Java, and Manila are now brought into the market to compete with them 
on almost equal terms. 

There seems no reason whatever for excluding Strmts sugars from 
the home markets by the present heavy duties. The only one that 
could be brought forward would be the danger of foreign sugar being 
brought into the home market at British duties through these Settle¬ 
ments being free ports. This danger we consider very small indeed, 
and not so likely to happen as that slave-grown sugars may be intro¬ 
duced through Manila, China, or Java. But in truth no ill effects would 
arise from putting Straits sugar on an equal footing with other British 
sugars; no fetters need be put upon tr^e or complicated machinery 
devised for this purpose. All that is necessary is to grant them the same 
privileges in regard to the mode of admission to the home markets as 
Java, Manila, and China. If the securities required in the case of these 
countries are sufficient to guard against the admission of slave-grown 
sugars through them, why are they not sufficient for Singapore and 
Finang ? If certificates of origin by British consuls are thought to be 
adequate checks against fraud in, foreign sugars, will not certificates by 
the authorities here be equally good ? But even if there is thought to be 
more danger here, there are facilities for additional checks which cannot 
be availed of in foreign States. If in the case of spices, tin, and hides, 
certificates from the authorities of the Straits Settlements procure their 
admission to the home markets on lover duties, surely sugar is not of 
so much less bulk compared with these articles as to increase the chance 
of the laws being evaded by attempts to pass off foreign sugar as the 
production of our own soil. If the declaration by the shipper and the 
certificate by the consul, which are aU that is required in the case of the 
sugars of Java, China, and Manila, is not enough, there can be had in 
the Straits Settlements in addition the further security afforded by the 
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declaration of tbe grower and the registration of the plantations. With¬ 
out any additional expense to Government, such a system could bo 
easily organi^ied by registering the mills, and requiring yearly, half- 
yearly, or monthly, declarations of the quantity'manufactured, as would 
render attempts at fraud impossible, even were pauies found capable 
of running the bazai'ds of trying to commit it. 

We therefore do hope that the Home Government will see the expe¬ 
diency of granting to the Straits planters some more favourable terms 
than they at present enjoy; and if they will not put them on the 
same footing with the other sugar-growing Possessions, at least give 
them some approximation to it. If a difference of duty must still be 
maintained, let it be by admitting the Straits sugars at 26s. ; the other 
Colonies would then have a duty of 2s. to compensate for the want of 
those superior privileges which the Straits are thought to enjoy, while 
on the other hand they would have a protection of 8s. in competing 
with foreign sugars. 

China and Honokono. —We understand that the Chinese sugars 
imported recently into London and Liverpool have been much approved 
of, and there is a prospect of a considerable trade in sugar with the 
Chinese Empire. The following article on the subject is from the 
Friend of China :— 


The admission of free-labour sugar of foreign growth, at a moderate duty, 
will bring forward unexpectedly a uew export from China at the very time 
that it is so much required. Many have looked forward in perspective to the 
possibility of Chinese sugar ultimately finding its way to the English market, 
hut none, or very few, could have dreamt that its almost immediate shmment 
would oner a regulator to the present deranged state of our trade with China; 
the inequality between what we give, and what we receive, bein^ too great for 
a healt^ commerce. The quarters from which fresh supplies of sujrar can be 
obtained, in consequence of this new regulation, are fiatayia,^ Manila, Siam, 
and China. _ It is with the last of these that we have a special interest, and we 
will shortly investigate the nature of the trade, and the probability of its being 
lucrative, premising that if sugar can be purchased in China at a price suffi¬ 
ciently low to afford a profit upon the Miipment, the quantity which Great 
Britain can consume, at a moderate reduction on present pnees, is almost 
unlimited, or at least greater than can be brought forward for some years. In 
quality, the Chinese sugar is second to none of the white or clayed sugars of 
India. In the Bombay market it commands a better price than either Bengal, 
Sjanij or Manila. It is with these sugars it would nave to compete in the 
Engush market, and the question is, admitting it to be equal in quality, can it 
be shipiied to pay at the current rates of the London market? The strong 
Muscovados of the West Indies and the Mauritius, even of the best quality, do 
not command so much by 2s. per cwt. as the best class of Bet^al sugar; it is 
by this scale that we must measure the capabilities of that of Chinese growth. 
In the London Journal of Commerce^ of date 11th May, Bengal white sugar, 
good and fine, is quoted at from 64s. 6d. to 708. per cwt., duty paid. Witli this 

3 notation as a guide, we turn to the sugar of China, at the current prices of the 
ay. We will give two statements ef the actual cost laid down in England— 
one calculated at the present exchange of 48. 3d., the other at an exchange 
of 4s. 6d. 

Exchange 4s. Zd. 

No. 3.—Sugar, picul 4,50 dolrs.cwt. £0 16 0 
Shipping Charges ana Insurance, 8 pr. ct. 0 1 3 

Freight .: .. .. .. ..040 

Import Duty.. .. .. ., ..1140 

5 per cent, additional .. .. ..019 


Per cwt. £1 17 0 
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No. 1.—Sugar, picul 5,50 dolrs. cwt. £0 10 0 


Shipping and Insurance, 8 per cent. .. 0 13 

Freight .. .. .. .. .. 040 

Import Duty .1 14 0 

5 per cent, addtional .. .. .. 0 19 


Per cwt. .. 1 0 


Exchange of is. Od. 

No. 3.—4,50 dolrs. picul, cwt. £0 17 0 
Shipping and Insurance .. 0 14 

Freight .. .. , .. 0 4 0 

Import Duty .. .. 1 14 0 

5 per cent, additional.. 0 19 


Per cwt. £2 18 1 


No. 1.—picul, 5,50 dolrs. cwt.. £1 0 10 

Shipping and Insurance .. 0 18 

Freight .. .. .. 0 4 0 

Import Duty .... 240 

5 per cent, additional 0 19 


Per cwt .. £3 2 3 

If these statements are correct, and we believe that they are over rather 
than under the markj at the exchange of 48. 3d. there is a profit of from 78.6d. 
to 9s. per cwt., subject to the deductions of commission, brokerage, and 
wharfage in England, and at the more probable exchange of 4s. 6d. a profit of 
from 68. 5d. to 7s. 9d., subject to the same deductions. 

The quality of Chinese sugar, we are persuaded, is better than that of any 
sugar that has not gone through the process of refining; and though we have 
taken Bengal as a standard, it would probably fetch a couple of shillings more. 
By referring to some old memorandums taken in 1840, we find that in Bombay 
at that period China sugar was worth 9 8-10 per lb.; Manila, fine, 5 6-10; 
Bengal, fine, 7|: and Siam, fine, 8i. The nearest approach to the produce of 
China was that of Siam, which by late advices from Singapore is worth in that 
market 5,50 dolrs. per picul, the price at which we have rated No. 1 Sugar in 
China. 

In a recent number of the Honghonf Begiater we also noticed the 
annexed paragraph :— 

Proposed Sugar Cultivation .—We hear that Messrs. W. Hall and Co, of this 
place are about to commence the cultivation of 200 orlongs of sugar cane on 
the north bank of the Qualla Junjong, not far from Tasseh Estate. They have 
purchased an eight-horse-power high-pressure steam engine, and have already 
commenced building a place in which to put it up. It is their intention, we 
believe, to manufacture sugar with this, not only from the cane which they 
produce on their own property, but also from the cane grown by the Chinese in 
their neighbourhood whi^ they may be able to purchase up, or which may be 
sent by tne owners to their mill to be manufactured at a certain rate per picul. 
There cannot be a doubt that the improved processes introduced here by the 
European planters will materially diminish the expense of manufacturing the 
article, and that the Chinese will be unable to compete with them beyond the 
mere cultivation of the cane. A mill, therefore, got up with such objects as 
Messrs. W. Hall and Co.’s will, in all probability, pay. 

Sugar was formerly exported from China to America in considerable 
quantity, it having reached the average amount of 4,500,000 lbs. for 
a series of years between 1817 and 1821; but the amount has gradually 
diminished, with occasional exceptions, to the present time. 

(To be continued.) 
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Seaiich for Coal in Malacca. —On Thursday we observed some specimens of 
rock &c. lying in the Company’s buildings which, we understand, Captain Con* 
gallon of the H. C. Steamer Diana collected at a point of the mainland, near 
Girbee, situated 300 miles north of this island. The steamer, we hear, could not 
approach nearer the land than four miles, but Cspt. Congalton with some of the 
crew landed in two of the steamer’s boats. The line of coast, for a considerable 
way, was surveyed j it was found generally elevated and rocky. Two clitfs—one 
of great height and both of considerable length—were carefully examined, and 
from the lower of the two the specimens were taken. 

The cliff referred to is upwards of twenty feet high, and a natural vertical 
section showed it to consist of—from above downwards—first, earthy matter of a 
dark brown colour for about eleven feet, then for the next seven or eight feet hard 
calcareous rock distributed in layers of a few inches each in thickness, which rests 
on a stratum of a black substance only a few inches in depth, beneath which 
again to the east side is a stratum of shells and sand, and to the west side a light 
blue mud washed by the sea. The two upper strata stretch along the cliff for a 
great length, but the third or black stratum only extends for about 300 yards, and 
it and the lowest can only be seen at low-water. 

The upper surface of the first layer of the rock is rough and studded with the 
remains of shells, and is of a lighter colour than the other layers, which increase in 
darkness and thickness with their depth from the surface; the fracture of the rock 
is ragged and exhibits a mixttire of white and grey with shining particles inter¬ 
spersed, and examined through a microscope of 400 magnifying power portions of 
shells arc distinctly seen; these are easily seen in the upper layers without the 
use of the microscope, but in the lowest layers only with its aid; it is pijlverisable 
and effervesces with acids. It is probably a composition of shells, earth, and sea- 
sand. 

The black substance has not a uniform dark appearance, but presents a surface 
of black, grey, and white, not minf^led together, hut distinct, and consists of thin 
layers which do not adhere firmly and are distributed in the manner of slate stone. 
Its'fracture is irregular and sloping, and it exhibits a number of little excavations 
as if fluid or air had been confined in them, IJ^ut in other respects it has the same 
appearance as the surface; examined with the microscope, however bright, particles 
are distinctly seen; it does not bum, and is with difficulty heated in a furnace; 
it is dry to the touch, and almost pulverises between the fingers, on which it leaves 
no stdn; acids and tdkalies do not act upon it; with water it forms a dark solu¬ 
tion without smell, but deposits again on standing; with a small quantity it 
becomes a substance resembling mud. In the specimenB brought there are two 
kinds, which however do not differ materially from each other; the one accords 
pretty closely with the description given, the other has a considerable resemblance 
to charred wood, is in thicker pieces, less laminated, not so easily pulverised, and 
not so oblique in its fracture; but, on the contrary, cracks run through it both 
vertically and transversely, and it presents moreover some reddidi streaks,—in all 
other respects however it has the same characters. This kind seems to have been 
obtained at the east end of the cliff, from the quantity of shells found adhering to 
its lower surface; and it perhaps may owe its greater compactness and solidity 
to the greater pressure exerted by the denser materials which lie above and below 
it, than can be exerted by the substratum of mud at the west end upon the spe¬ 
cimens found there. Both are probably only condensed mud and vegetable 
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matter, with a amail proportion of sand intermixed, and might perhaps be found 
a rery good manure. 

The light blue mud has considerable solidity, and a pretty uniform appearance; 
it mixes readily with Avatcr, but deposits on staudiug; it is neither acted upon by 
acids nor alkalies. 

Large slabs of rock, measuring 20 feet by 13, similar to the rouk described, were 
observed lying one above the other on the sea-beach beyond the cliff, and appear 
to have fallen from it by inroads made by the sea. The process of destruction is 
at the present time going on. The subjacent mud appears first to be washed away, 
then the black substance; and when the rock lias become thus undermined for a 
considerable extent, its power of adhesion is overcome by its own weight, and the 
weight of the earth resting on it. Some of the large slabs lying on the sea-beach 
at the west point of the did' have assumed a very peculiar arrangement. They 
are placed in a circle on end, one against the other, in the manner bricklayers 
usually arrange tiles on the ground, but appear as if they had received a push by 
which they recline a little upon each other, rather than stand vertically side by 
side; in the centre of the circle there was a large hole filled with sand. Rucks, 
of various sizes and shapes, but of much the same character as the rock of the 
cliffs, stood out of the sea at different distances—some of them have very broad 
summits and narrow bases, ready to topple over. On tlie mainland again beyond 
the cliffs there arc several elevated places, having a perpendicular face towards the 
sea, exposing a rock precisely similar to that of the cliffs, affording evidence there¬ 
fore that the laud which the sea is umv encroaclilng upon has, at a previous 
period, been recovered from it. The cliffs ai'c covered with a variety of herbage, 
and large forest trees of great heigiit and circumference are growing there luxu¬ 
riantly ; from these trees the natives extract daramer, manufacture torches, and 
bring them to this market fur sale. There was also a plant of singular appearance 
found growing in abundance, but, as we have not seen it, we cannot give any 
account of it. The birds’ nests, black and while, so much prized by the Chinese, 
are obtained from the cliffs, and these and the dammer give constant employment 
to a number of natives, and form a trade of some consideration. Capt. Cougalton, 
we believ^ at a spot two or three hundred yards inland of the cliff from which 
the specimens were taken, bored down 15 or 18 feet, when water was found ; but 
be discovered no traces of either the rock or the black substance seen in the sec¬ 
tion of the cliff. He proceeded up a river called tlie Soonghy Girbce for about 
12 miles, but neither from the information olgiaiued from natives, nor from his 
own observation, did he discover anything to lead him to believe that coal might 
be found in the neighbourhood. He visited Furlls, hut was equally unsuccessful 
there. We hear that specimens of the rock &c. are to be sent to the Bengal 
Government. 

The other cliff is of much greater extent, and its height is estimated at 800 feet. 
In one of the rocks there is a large cave to which the natives attach a great deal 
of superstition; they call it J^atu Putri, and all prahus passing are brought opposite 
to the cave, into which the boatmen throw a large log of wood that good may 
betide ii\^m,-“Pinang Gazette. 


The CocoaNur Beetle. —Perhaps a few practical observations on this destruc¬ 
tive pest and enemy to planters may not he nnaeceptable to your readers. From 
having suffered, through my own trees, fr« m their voracious ravages, my attention 
was early directed to them, and I have seught out a little scientific information 
also about them, from a fine work on entomology. This insect then belongs to 
the order Coleoptera Pentamera, family of LatmUicomes, and section 3d Xylophile, 
from Xulon, wood, and philoa, a lover, which indicates a proneness to bore or eat 
woody fibre. The species under consideration is called the Oryctea Rhinoceroa^ 
and it is one of a subdivision of the above-named section, which contains those 
genera in which the males are distinguished from the females by tubercles or 
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horn-like projections on the head or thorax, of which this insect furnishes an 
example. I have found its larva) in decaying vegetable matter, and they arc also 
very formidable insects or grubs, about three inches long, with large reddish heads. 
They evidently feed on decaying vegetable matters, but I fancy they havo no ob¬ 
jection to a nice young living cocoanut tree, which I think they will attack about 
the root. It is when tha tree has made considerable progress, however, that the 
])areiit insect does most mischief. When they are from one to two years old, 
throwing out their graceful branches in quick succession with the greatest vigour, 
and promising in three or four jcais more to jield their ruddy fruit, our compara¬ 
tively speaking gigantic enemy begins to exercise his boring propensities— 
(Onicteer, Greek for one who digs or bores)—and making his horn act as an 
auger, he soon penetrates the soft and yielding fibre of the young tinnumpnUe, 
and, if not discovered in time, destroys the leading shoot or biauch. Should he 
merely penetrate some little way in, the tree wilt not suffer materially, but will 
show a deep scar for some time, and w’hen the Icadin g branch comes forth, it is simp]^ 
“ shorn of its fair proportions;’* but if he is permitted to continue his operations, 
which are an insufferable bore to tiie planter, the leading shoot is quite destroyed. 
I have not yet known a tree to die even from this severe treatment—there being 
'in tha crown and roots of this extraordinary tree an amazing vigour and vitality. 
There are few of us who have not been at some period of our existence nearly 
“ hared to death,” but it is surprising how we recover, when the iore, or borer, is 
removed, or, in common parlance, cuts his stick.’* Tf therefore a gentleman or 
lady can thus be almost bored to death by a prosy visitor, or a long-story-telling 
^fiicnd, judge what the condition of the poor tender cocoanvd child must be. The 
poor innocent remains completely flabbergasted, or disabled, by having suflered 
such a punch in its head, and, being deprived of its leader, cannot make head 
against such odds for some time. Three or four of the old leaves still remain 
upright, but tattered-looking, like warning flags displayed from a wreck; but by 
and bye, you see a side shoot, creeping, as it were, along the ground, working its 
way outwards from the still-living crown in a kind of coi'kscrew fashion, till gather¬ 
ing strength, it gradually rises into a prefectly new and curved stem, wltich in a 
few months grows to a goodly size, and in time will no doubt make ns g'od a tree 
” as e'er another ^’—though it will have been thrown back at least a year, I should 
think. Whether this surprising revivifying power exists only in the soil of BaUi- 
caloa or not I will not positively advance, but if the trees on your side of tlie 
island die outright, then we are efltitled to a crate ; be this as it may, we arc very 
well satisfied with our soil, which in most places, contains a large proportion of 
organic matter in a sandy soil, highly favourable to the growth of cocoanut trees. 
Wc have trees of not yet two years old, which are 12 feet or upwards in height, 
to the tip of the highest branches, and already forming stout aud vigorous boles, 
without any manure, and the younger trees, of nine or ten months old, are thick 
ill the stem, as well as tall for their age, and dividing their leaves with great vigour. 

It is now time, after this little flourish, to come to the pith of my subject, viz. 
(he remedy which we have adopted here, as well as elsewhere, 1 hope, against the 
destructive progress of the Oryeles Ehinoceros ,—Several intelligent bo)B are pro¬ 
vided each with an iron instrument, of about 1 foot long, with a sharp double- 
barbed point, and a ring-handle; they go about tlic plantation, looking narrowly 
about the trees, and when they perceive the hole in the tree which indicates that 
the enemy is at work, they thrust in the barbed instrument and pull him out 
holus bolus. Sometimes, he may only )ust have commenced, when his capture is 
more easily effected; but even should he have penetrated to the very heart of the 
tree, the deadly weapon does not fail in its errand, but brings the culprit out, im¬ 
paled and writhing on its point. This is the only way we know of to check the 
l avagcs of the beetle—except destroying the larva. If any of your readers know 
of any better method, we Batticalensians will be glad to adopt it: if not, let them 
try our method .—Colombo Observer. 
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Imvhoved Flak for fottino Sugar.—(As transmitted by C. Mae Rae to the 
Honourable John Croal, 24th May, 1830.)-~Tbe objects to be most desired in 
draining sugar, are to expel the molasses as quickly and as completely as possi¬ 
ble, and at the same time to keep all the sugar in. The following plan will 
secure both of those obJ4lts, if properly carried into execution; it is^idopted in 
England by all refiners, and is therefore, not theoretical, but^practical:— 

The general description of the plan may be given in a few words; it is to pot 
the sugar hot instead of cool, and to keep in the molasses for a time, instead of 
letting them run off. 

The following are the particulars, viz.—Take any number, say six, refining 
moulds, which are earthen pots, capable of containing 1| cwt. of sugar, large at 
the top and small at the bottom, about half an inch diameter, and bound round 
with small hoops, to make them firm, and capable of resisting the weight of sugar. 
These moulds must be laid in a cistern or butt of water (covered quite 
over with the watel| for twelve hours, or more if you please, but twelve hours 
are enough to saturate the pores. This cools the moulds, and prevents the liquor 
getting into the pores, which would make it much more difficult to turn the sugar 
out when it gets hard. 

When'they are taken out of the water, let them be examined, and if there are any 
cracks, fill them up with pipe-clay made about as thick as putty; then turn them 
upside down, that the water may run off for a few minutes; but remember they 
are not quite dry, and whilst they are thus turned down, tighten the hoops, by 
drawing them carefully towards the broader end, with the small instrument sent 
for that purpose ; then stop the hole at the bottom. When the sugar is struck 
out from the teache into the cooler, stir it about for ten minutes (occasionally) 
to assist the granulation, at the end of which time, and while it is so hot you 
cannot put your finger into it, ladle it into a pail or copper vessel, and which 
should contain as much as a man can carry with ease to himself; then pour it into 
the moulds, making each mould about a quarter full; then begin again with the 
first mould, and go on to the last, making each half full; afterwards, make it three 
quarters full, and at length, finish by filling the moulds in succession. Care must 
be taken to* fill them thus gradually, because it greatly assists to equalise the 
crystallisation of all the moulds—indeed it would be better to take six moulds 
rather than four, especially if you have two men employed in filling them. If 
the sugar is properly boiled, a crust of glossy appearance will soon form on the 
surface of the mould, and to assist the operation, the cooler the place the better; 
and by putting your finger into the sugar when it is cold, you will find it hard 
about two inches down. If this is the case, the sugar, at the end of twenty-four 
hours or sooner, will have granulated sufficiently to allow you to take out the 
stopping; but if the finger does not meet with any resistance at about two inches, 
you must conclude that the sugar was not sufficiently boiled, and you must let it 
stand twelve hours longer to recover grain. 

When you have ascertained that the sugar is sufficiently granulated, which will 
he from twenty-four to thirty-four hours, you may take out the stopping, which 
must be well washed to serve again, and such is the firmness of crystallisation 
round the mould iron at the bottom, that the molasses will not run out at the 
hole; but in order to make them run, take out the iron skewer or pricker, force it 
about three inches into the hole quite straight, and instantly the molasses will 
spout out;—the draining is greatly assisted by heat, and the time it takes to drain 
will principally depend upon the temperaturl of the place; if it is 120 degrees of 
heat, and if the sugar has been properly boiled, it will be finished in three days; 
but if you can let it stand longer, it will be all the better.—When you think it is 
ready, turn out one of the moulds to try, and if there are more than three or four 
inches of dark colour at the tip or point, and the lump appears generally dry, you 
may consider it sufficiently drained; cut this tip off with a chopper, and be very 
careful to observe that the remainder is all of white colour, without any molasses; 
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if it is not, you may conclude it is not fit, and must put it into the mould again 
for a day or two; but if it is quite fit, put it into the hogsheads and break it up. 

The tip of the dark colour is put into the cooler, broken up small, and melted 
in the next strike of liquor, and thus no part is lost; the tip does not require to 
be boiled (^in. When you find from examination of^ne mould that they are 
all ready for taking ojat, turn them down on the face or broad part for two or 
three hours previous to taking it out, and they will come out of the mould with 
more ease, and in general will fall out of themselves; this saves labour, and pre- 
rents breakage of the moulds. Cut off all the brown tips, and put them into the 
cooler as mentioned before, and put the free white sugar into the hogsheads, 
beating it small, and ramming it down. It will appear from this statement, that 
there is nothing complicated in this operation, and when practically tried, wili 
be found simple and most efficacious. 

The advantages arc, first, the operation of draining, insteod of taking three 
weeks, as by the old plan, requires only one week, and tipis the crop is soon 
ready for shipment, which in many places is of the first importance. 2nd. None 
of the sugar is lost in draining, and only the teache vents itself. 3rd. The colour 
of the sugar is naturally improved, because the molasses are c.xpclled. 4th. The 
strength of the sugar is much increased, because it is soon scpai-ated from the 
molasses ; for the longer the sugar combines with the molasses, the weaker it gets. 
6th. The grain of the sugar is much improved, because the crystals are more 
quickly formed, and become harder by potting hot, than by potting cold. 6th. 
The character of the sugar is much improved; when the buyer knows that a par¬ 
ticular mark has no foot, he will give an additional price even on that account. 
7tb. The loss of drainage on board is saved, because there are no molasses to drain. 
8th. The custom that now prevails, of potting on Sunday morning the sugar that 
is made on Saturday night, will now be obviated, because the sugar, by the same 
plan, is potted within ten minutes of its being made. 


CoMFARATiVB QUALITIES OF CoFFBS.—^The Value of the coffee berry in the 
British markets is nut a fictitious quality as some imagine, but 4s real, and 
depends— 

Ist. Upon the texture and form of the berry; 2nd. The colour; and 3rd. 
Flavour. 

Ist. The texture of the ben^, and form, termed * style * by the coffee-dealers, 
is so’ well defined and palpable to the initiated, that at one view they pronounce 
its value from 150s. downwards, according to the two other qualities, colour and 
flavour. 

This great distinction in price, like the higher flavoured and priced wines, is 
admitted by the consumers, who are chiefly to be found among the manufacturers 
and artisans, particularly at Manchester, Birmingham, and other large manufac¬ 
turing towns. 

The dealer admits that these high-priced coffees pay them much better than 
low and ordinary, as they can admix a large proportion of chicory with the 
former without deteriorating the article, and which the inferior will not allow. 

There is, besides, a peculiarity of flavour in the Demerara coffee, which the 
brokers and dealers call ‘ unclean,* ‘ unsound,’ and which we in Demerara call 
* rank * flavoured, and we find peculiar to the new coffee, so, that those who have 
the option never drink coffee unde^ one or two years old. Another term, or set 
of terms, depreciatory of Demerara coffee, is ‘ bricky,’ * earthy flavoured,' which 
means the same as the former. All the commoner and condemned qualities give 
out, on roasting, a dense vapour, with a strong rank smell; they open and swell, 
and lose more weight by six or eight per cent, than the fine qualities which have 
' style.’ These latter give out a transparent blue vapour, in very small quantities, 
and with a fine aroma, and retain the form of the berry. 
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The colour of the fine Jamaica is a delicate, even, pale green approaching to 
sea green, without any blue mottles, as is observed in Demerara coffee. 

In roasting the inferior qualities, a number of white berries appear, instead of 
roasting brovrn. They have neither weight nor flavour. 

A difference of £5 pewewt. between the best Jamaica and Demenra coffee, 
renders it worth while to inquire how this difference arises^ and how it may be 
equalised. 

Climate and atmosphere enter no doubt into the question, but soil, drainage, 
gathering only the full ripe berries, and the pulping before fermentation takes 
place, and the subsequent washing in frequent and running waters, to carry off 
fetid odour (which otherwise arises from the ‘‘coffee-water,”) and may be reason¬ 
ably supposed to impart some of its nauseous flavour to a substance so sensitive 
and ready to imbibe foreign flavour as the coffee berry, are more important. I 
have been assured that a coffee-planter in Yenezuela, who has studied the sub¬ 
ject, and closes bis manufactory in order to retain his secret, has just doubled the 
value of his crop, by the mode of preparing and gathering it. 

That deep tile drainage and subsoil ploughing between tlie coffee trees would 
ameliorate the quality of the fruit, I have no doubt. 

The skill of the agricultural chemist also may do a great deal, in assimilating 
the soil (particularly in adding lime) to that of Jamaica. 

The increased and growing demand for the higher qualities of coffee, and the 
infinitely more profitable returns derived in their growth, render such inquiries 
and practice an object of moment to the owners of coffee estates. 

It would seem, that twenty acres cultivated and treated according to the fore¬ 
going considerations, would be finally less expensive to cultivate and yield a 
larger profit than one hundred acres treated as they are now, in culture and 
manufacture. 
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A History of New South Wales, from its Settlement to the Close of the Year 
1844. By Thos. Henry Braim, Esq. 2 Vols. London: li. Bentley. 

We are somewhat disappointed in this work. Its title, and the responsible 
situation filled by the autnor, that of Principal of the Sydney College, led us 
to expect a work of a more original character, and not a mere condensed com¬ 
pilation from Government despatches, Parliamenta^ and Council papers, &c. 

After a course of fifty years as a penal Colony, New South Wales is now 
ranked in the list of the free Dependencies of the Crown; and, besides the 
highly-curious and interesting field of research and narrative which its early 
history affords, it has now arrived at a point in its career which indicates the 

{ iresent as the fittest time for the composition of a work embracing its past 
tistory, its actual position, and its future prospects. But unfortunately Mr. 
Braim does not appear fitted for the task which he has undertaken, either by 
talent or experience. He has availed himself, it is trvie, of the writings of 
Dr. Lang, Mr. Arden, and others; andendeavours, according to his own'showing, 
to incorporate the styles of Lang and Montgomery Martin. Lang, he tells 
us, is exceedingly meagre in his statistical details, and weak in his_ financial 
views, while Martin is replete with figures, but such as are often incorrect, 
and sometimes contradictory. But in avoiding the alleged faults and errors 
of these writers, Mr. Braim docs not seem to have chalked out any improved 
plan for himself. 

His first volume is a dry historical detail of the Governmental measures of 
the different rulers of the Colony, somewhat amplified in the case of the ad¬ 
ministrations of the two last Governors, Sir Richard Bourke and Sir George 
Gipps, which may serve as a school-book “ for the perusal of the ifative youth, ’ ’ 
but will not he very interesting to the English reaaer. In the second volume 
there is more general information afforded; but, even here, there is little to 
commend, and too much straining after effect. The analysis of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Legislative Council is but condensed from the Council papers. 
The statistics in the second chapter are from the same source, and only reach 
to 1843, while we furnish in our present number all the similar returns of the 
Colony down to the end of 1844. 

The chapter on the Aborigines is meagre, and, like the rest of the volume, 
drawn from borrowed sources. The description of Sydney and its environs 
forms the most readable portion of the work, and seems to be that where the 
author has drawn most on his own resources. 

Notwithstanding the tenor of these remarks, we will endeavour to glean a 
few extracts. 

We should not omit to state that the volumes are illustrated with some very 
neat woodcuts, and altogether the publisher se^ms to have done more for the 
book than the author. 

DIVISION OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria, lying jqst to the eastward of the northern cape, which we 
have described as one of the termini of the early Dutch surveys, was entered, ex¬ 
plored, and named after himself, by a commander of the name of Carpenter. The 
name, therefore, which one-half the Island of Australia bears—that of New Holland, 
or, as it is written in the original Dutch, Niew Hollandt”—is justly and pr^erly 
retained by modern hydrographers, whilst the remaining half is generally New south 
'Wales, from the eastern coast having been so first designated by Captain,Cook, to 
whose enterprise, and that of other English navigators, tlie eastern and southern coasts 
of Australia more particularly owe their discovery. 
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IMMORAL STATE OF THE CAPITAL. 

Sydney now covers an area of more than two thousand acres, and contains a popula¬ 
tion probably of 20,000 souls. This population includes a great proportion of pri¬ 
soners of the Crown of botli sexes; pcisons whose passions are violent aj^ who have 
not been accustomed to control, and yet, for the most part, have no law^ means of 
gratifying them. It includes great numbers of incorrigibly bad characters, who, on 
obtaining their freedom, will not apply themselves to any honest mode of obtaining a 
living, but endeavour to support themselves in idleness and debauchery, by plunder, 
but who cannot be drawn from their haunts by the same process that vagabonds are 
disposed of at home. 1 believe it will be unnecessary for me to express my opinion, 
that there is more immorality in Sydney, than in any other English town of the same 
population in Her Majesty’s dominions. It conteins two hmidrcd and nineteen public- 
houses; and there are so many places where spirits are sold without license, that 1 feel 
myself incompetent to guess at their number. 


CLERGYMEN OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The following is a list of the clergymen in the diocese of Australia, with their 
several districts: 


Rev. W. Cowper, D.D., St. Philip, Sydney. 
„ K. Cartwright, Uurrowa. 

„ John Cross, Port Macquarie. 

„ F. Wilkinson, A.M., Oaks. 

“ T. Uassall, Denbigh. 

„ M. D. Meares, A.M., Wollongong. 

„ C. P. N. Wilton, A.M., Newcastle. 

„ J. Vincent, Castlereagh. 

„ R. Forrest, Campbell Town. 

„ H. T. Styles, Windsor. 

„ G. K. Rusden, A.M., East Maitland. 
„ W. M. Cowper, A.M., Port Stephens. 
„ T. Sharpe, Bathurst. 

„ H. H. Bobart, A.M., Parramatta. 

„ J. Gunther, Wellington Valley. 

„ G. A. Middleton, Morpeth. 

„ W. Stack, A.B., West Maitland. 

„ G. N. Weodd, A.B., Bungonia. 

„ W. Sowerby, Goulbum. 

„ T. C. Makinson, B.A., Mulgoa. 

„ T. Steele, LL.D., Cook’s River. 

„ J. Duffus, M.A., Liverpool. 

„ C. F. Brigstocke, Liverpool. 

„ G. C. Turner, S.C.L., Hunter’s Hill. 
„ C. Rogers, Brisbane Water. 

„ H. D. D. Sparling, B.A., Appin. 

„ E. Smith, B.A., Queenbeyan. 

W. B. Clarke, M.A., St. Leonard’s, 
N. Shore. 

„ R. T. Bolton, M.A., Hexham. 

„ C. Spencer, M.A., BAymond Terrace. 
„ J. Morse, M.Ay Scone. 

„ W. H. Walsh, St. Lawrence, Sydney. 
,, J. J. Smith, Paterson. 


Rev.R. Allwood, B.A., St. James, Sydney. 

„ C. Woodward, B.C.L., Kelso. 

„ J. Y. Wilson, Portland Bay. 

„ E. G. Pryce, B.A., Lower Hawkes- 
bury. 

„ W._W. Simpson, M.A., Penal Estab¬ 
lishment, Paramatta. 

„ A. C. Thomson, Port Phillip, 

„ G. Vidal, B.A., Sutton Forest. 

w J. Elder, Chaplain to H. M. Gaol, 
Darlinghurst Sydney. 

„ T. B. Naylor, B.A., Norfolk Island. 

„ C. C. Kemp, Master of St. James’s 
Grammar School, Sydney. 

„ J. C. Grvlls, Holy 'Trinity, Sydney. 

„ B. L. Watson, Penrith, and South 
Creek. 

„ W. Stone, A.B,, Ashiield & Concord. 

„ J. Edmonatone, Chap. Penal Estab¬ 
lishments, Sydney. 

„ J. Troughton, Prospect. 

„ R. K. Sconce, A.B., St Andrew, 
Sidney. 

„ T. W. Bodenham. 

„ J. Gregor, A.M., Morcton Bay. 

„ W. Lisle, Yass. 

„ F. Cameron, Singleton. 

„ J. M'Connell, Singleton. 

„ J. Farrell, A.M., Adelaide, S. Aus¬ 
tralia. 

„ J. B. Wittenom, Perth, Swan River. 

„ J. R. Wollaston, Perth, Swan River. 

„ W. Mitchell, Guilford, Swan River. 

„ J. Allan, Braidwood, N. S. Wales. 


RIVERS. 

The proximity of the dividing range to the coast necessarily circumscribes the 
course of the rivers flowing to the eastward. Ihose best known, and of the greatest 
importance, are the Hawkesbury, the Hunter, the Clarence, and tlie Brisbane, col¬ 
lecting the waters of the eastern elope of the*Blue Mountoin range. The general 
character of these streams is, that in the upper part of their course they consist of 
mere mountain torrents, dry or forming water-holes during the summer season, and 
becoming converted into rapid streams during the rainy season. On attaining a lower 
level on Uie alluvial plains, they soon become blended with the reflex tidal current 
occasioped by the sea, and form brackish streams, flowing through lagoons of no great 

waters, collected from the western slope of the mountains, form, however, rivers 
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which, from the length of tlieir course, if not from their volume, may be coinpared 
with some of the more celebrated streams of the Old World. The Darling, taking its 
origin from a region within the tropics. Hows through a distance of probably not less 
than two thousand miles before it reaches the ocean. Some of its tributaries, such as 
the Murunjbidgee, springing from a high level, flow with considerable rapidity; the 
main trunk of the river, from its soon reaching a low level, is, however^ characterised 
by its slow and lethargic course, and the extensive marshes through which it winds its 
way to the sea arc frequently subjected to wide-spreading inundations.^ The greater 
part of its banks appears to consist of an almost boundless extent of the richest alluvial 
plains. The Darling may be considered as the Mississippi of Australia. It mil, like 
its American prototype, be one day the great theatre of industry and enterprise; and 
doubtless, also, like the river just nainedf mingle its blessings with the evils of pesti¬ 
lence—the most lavish gifts of nature, with the poisoned exhalations of the stagnant 
morass. 

As the Darling collects and conveys all the waters of [the south-eastern part^of 
Australia (excepting the comparatively insignifleant streams flowing from the eastern 
side of the coast range), the discovery of some large river, the vehicle of the waters 
flowing to the northward, remains still to be made. The enormous accumulation of 
fresh water in the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the actual discovery of some considerable 
streams flowing into it, clearly point it out as the estuary of some great body of fresh 
water. The character of the low land surrounding the Gulf of Carpentaria, together 
witii the concomitant circumstance of its forming the^ embouchure of a large river, 
afford interesting grounds for speculation as to the aptitude of this r^on for settle¬ 
ment by man, and for the advantageous employment of human industry. 

NEW SOUTH WALES AS AN EMIORATION FIELD. 

We can confidendy recommend ^particularly at the present moment) New South 
Wales as a most desirable sphere tor the capitalist and man of fortune. The most 
inveterate croakers amongst us are now well convinced that our Colony must very 
soon emerge from the dimculties which are now pressing upon us; and when that is 
the case, a healthier state of things in relation to our monetary interests will doubtless 
be induced. At this moment, property of all kinds is sadly depreciated. Good cattle 
are to be had at from £2 to £2 10s., sheep at 5s. or 6s., and land is sold for a mere 
trifle. To any person with a small capital to embark, possessed of ordinary prudence 
and business habits, we have no hesitation in stating, that this Colony presents attrac¬ 
tions seldom to be found. We believe that such a person would now require but a 
comparatively short time to double his capital. The arrival of some few such persons, 
possessing not only the desire to enrich themselves, but to benefit the Iknd, would be 
no small advantage to us at the present juncture. 'Iheir arrival among us, and their 
careful and well-directed employment of their resources^ would tend materially to 
hasten the period we have anticipated. To one such individual we are already in¬ 
debted for a seasonable employngient of labour, and we trust we shall not have to wait 
long before others appear among us to do the State some service. We assure them 
they will receive a safe and abundant reward for such public-spirited efforts. 

CAPABILITIES OF THE COLONY. 

Our new export of tallow promises to be as profitable as that of our staple com¬ 
modity, wool. Our shipments have already produced high prices; and as we improve 
in the preparation of the article, and the mode of packing, &c., for exportation, we 
shall doubtless find it not only continue, but increase in value. The benefit of this 
export is found in at once fixing a minimum price on the stock of our settlers.* We 
shall no longer be obliged to trust to chance to decide the value of our flocks and 
herds; their least worth can now be computed, and hence the gambling, hap-hazard 
system of dealing which has before prevailed and wrought su^ mischievous conse¬ 
quences, will make way for a sound and healthy straightforwar^ess in all our money 
transactions. 

Attention has also been paid to the manufacture of gelatine, and to the export of 
salted provisions: the latter of which has not yet, however, succeeded. We have also 
discovered, that for luxuries we need jiot travel further than our own land. Prom our 
own beautiful grapes, good wines pe manufactured; from peaches (which are just 
now BO abundant, that they are retailed at a farthing a dozen I) a good brandy has been 


* Before the boiling-dowo system came into operation, we heard a rloh man in Sydney state, in 
a most lugubrious tone, that he hod been obliged to take in payment for a debt, ten thousand 
sheep, at Moreton Bay, at one shilling each. So little did he think of bis bargain, that he put 
them in flocks of from ten to fifteen hundreds, and removed the ewes, to prevent the increase, and 
consequent addition to his expenses of management 
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procured; and the tobacco which is grown, and is coming into very general use, pro¬ 
mises to be equal to the American uegrohead. Our Colonial tweeds are extensively 
used; and a pottery has lately been established at the Hunter’s River. The wines we 
can make have the strong recommendation of being just adapted to our climate. The 
force of habit has contributed to vitiate our taste, and we are inclined t^admirc the 
alcoholic port and sherry brought to us from England (and sad stuff is ^neraliy im¬ 
ported under these names), rather than the generous and harmless lighter wines which 
our own vineyards can produce. 

We can produce samples bearing a strong resemblance to good Sautemc, Barsac, 
Hock, Claret, &c.; and it merely requires a little more practical acquaintance with 
the arts of vinous fermentation, and abundance of cheap labour, to enable us to pro¬ 
duce all, at least, that we ourselves require. Tropical fruits can be grown at Moreton 
Bay. The olive is peculiarly fitted to our soil, and so also is the mulberry, which 
would raable us to manufacture silk even in large quantities. This has, we know, 
been tried on a small scale, and been attended with complete success. Tea, likewise, 
would grow well, we have been led to understand, to the northward. 

'J'hc opinion has been entertained, that this is fitted to be a pastoral country alone, 
and that we cannot hope to gain much advantage from our agriculture. We are learn¬ 
ing to ridicule this idea as altogether unfounded. 

Those valuable institutions, “ Agricultural Associations,” for the purpose of receiv¬ 
ing and communicating information on all matters connected with the cultivation of 
the soil, are beginning to be formed among us. Such societies must be productive of 

f rood; they induce men to think on the matter who never troubled themselves to think 
>efore; they illustrate the principle that “union is strength,” and by collating and 
condensing the information which each one possesses, render an essential service to 
the generiU prosperity. 

They tend to give the practical man, be he even the commonest labourer, his proper 
standing; they teach him to regard himself, and others to regard him, as of some use- 
nay, of invaluable use, as only from the induction of facts such as these practical men 
can supply, we derive the important principles which are to guide us in ul our move¬ 
ments. We see, then, in the establishment of these associations, a “token for good," 
as we are convinced nothing will tend more completely to lay open our country than 
the means which will be hence adopted. Already has our Floral and Horticultural 
Society, by the stimulus of periodical exhibitions and prizes, disclosed what we had 
scarcely known to exist among us, aud it needs only a simultaneous and systematic 
effort on tiie part of all interested, to raise us to our proper standing as an extensively 
agricultural as well as pastoral oountry. This, however, will never he the case, until 
the plan of small farms is more generally adopted. 

Enterprise in Tropical Australia. By G. Windsor Earl, M. R.A.S. &c. 
London: Madden & Malcolm, pp. 177. 

This is a work which we have received and perused with much pleasure, con¬ 
veying as it does much valuable information about a part of the vast continent 
of Australia respecting which little is known. We had too formed a very high 
opinion of Mr. Earl’s “enterprise” and powers of observation, both from the 
reports of his evidence before the Committee of the Legislative Council of 
Sydney, and also from the accounts of a relative, Lieut. Timpson, R.N., who, 
while m charge of the detachment at Port Essington, had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with him; and we are therefore glad to find that be has 
determined upon giving the public the benefit of his great experience. 

As Linguist to the North Australian Expedition, and Commissioner of Crown 
Lands for Port Essington, he has had opportunities for maturing and increasing 
the information which he had previously acquired. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Earl introduces uis suUect by touching upon the 
expeditions of the Dutch to the Tronical Coasts of Australia, and notices the 
Melville Island and Raffles Bay Settlements. 

To use his own words. 

When we taka under review the great extent of the Tropical Coasts of Australia, 
their peculiarly accessible nature, and the inexhaustible sources of labour that lie 
convenient, it certainly does appear singular that throughout so many thousand miles 
of seaboard only one little spot should be occupied by a civilised people, and that by 
a partyiso small as to constitute the most minute detached garrison maintained by the 
nation to which it belongs. 
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The next three chapters are devoted to a history of the founding and pro- 
gress of the Settlement of Port Kssington. Although as a mere military post 
or naval settlement it does not afford the scope for description -which other 
newly* settled Colonies have done, yet the record of events—the chequered 
scenes of ^saster and trouble, of happiness^ and pleasure, have the interest of 
romance rather than the sombre hue of reality about them. 

The visits of the ^ips of war and merchant vessels on the station to the dif¬ 
ferent Islands and Settlements in the neighbouring seas have resulted in a mass 
of information concerning countries hitherto little known, which cannot but be 
of importance whenever our nation shall make a movement in this part of the 
world. 

Even if the colonisation of this port had resulted in no other obiect than the 
civilisation and instruction of the aborigines, it would not have been without 
its advantages; but other benefits have resulted, as will be seen from our 
author’s remarks. 

• 

The state of the adjacent seas, with regard to the safety of merchant-ships that 
might traverse them, presented, indeed, a striking change. Previous to the occupa¬ 
tion of Port Essiugton, eve^ English vessel that had resorted to the islands lying 
between Timor ana New Guinea had been attacked, and, when successfully, the crew 
massacred; so that the names of many of the larger islands were associated with out¬ 
rages committed on our countrymen. The Essin^ou schooner, the first vessel sent 
out to the islands, was only saved by an accidental occurrence; but no sooner had it 
become known that the British possessed a Settlement in the neighbourhood, (and this 
occurred within an exceedingly short space of time,) than these aggressions suddenly 
and totally ceased ; and although the number of vessels resorting to these islands is 
far greater than it had ever previously been, no single act of hostility was ever again 
committed. Indeed, 1 speak advisedly when I say that small vessels may now traverse 
the acfiacent seas with greater safety than they can coast the island of Java, the oldest 
established of the European Colonies in the Indian Archipelago. The western coasts 
of New Guinea were never visited by our merchant-ships for purposes of trade pre¬ 
vious to our establishment in these seas; but an intercourse has now been opened 
which bids fair to become a thriving and profitable branch of commerce. -The llmor 
Laut group, again, the nearest to Port Essington of the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, was so notorious previous to our arnval, that even the native traders of the 
Eastern Islands dared not visit it Vessel after vessel, whether English, Dutch, Chi¬ 
nese, or Macassar, was cut olF and plundered; but the spirit of peace has oiow extended 
itself to this important group, and it has become a favourite resort for traders; an 
intercourse having been established with ports, especially in the southern part of 
Timor Laut, which were never before frequented. When it is taken into consideration 
that our manufactures form the bulk of the cargoes of all vessels resorting to these 
remote parts, whether European*, Chinese, or Indian, the circumstances here detailed 
become interesting. The commerce of these Eastern Islands is little regarded by.the 
mercantile community in this country, simply because its details are not known. _ The 
merchant loses sight of his goods alter they reach Singapore, far even his consignee 
in that emporium of the further East has.^nly a vague notion of what becomes of a 
large portion of them. lie knows that they are carried away to the eastward by huq- 
dreds of small craft, which return in the course of time, laden with valuable produce, 
but of the particular countries from which it comes he does not often know even the 
names. I will, however, dismiss this subject at present, as 1 have more fully entered 
upon it in a work exclusively devoted to the commerce and resources of the Eastern 
l^ands, which will appear in due course. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to an elaborate account of the geographical 
features, soil, and natural productions of the Cobourg Peninsula, in which Port 
Essington is situate—^from which we make the following extract:— 

THE TREPANO, OR SEA SLUO. 

But of all the marine productions, ^the trepang, or sea slug, from its constituting a 
valuable article of commerce, is most deserving of notice. In point of size and 
appearance it resembles a prickly cucumber, except that the colour is a whitish 
brown. 1 here allude to the most common description, for there are several varieties, 
one of which is perfectly black. The trepang is found in all the sheltered harbours, 
where it gropes about the bottom, and feeds upon weeds and mollusea. It is taken at 
low-water, upon the shoals or mud-banks, over which the fishermen wade knee-deep 
in water, dragging their boats after them, and when the feet come in contact with a 
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sing, it it picked up and thrown into the boat. They occasionally search in deeper 
water, when the fishermen avail themselves of the services of the natives, who are 
expert divers; or if th'ey cannot obtain such assistance, they prick for them with barbed 
iron darts, provided with long bamboo handles. The process of curing is very simple. 
'J'he slug, on being taken from the boat, is simmered over a fire in an iron cauldron for 
about half an hour, after which it is thrown out upon the ground, and operation of 
opening commences, this being effected by a longitudinal cut along the back with a 
sharp knife. It is then again'placed in the cauldron and^oiled in salt water, w^ 
whicn a quantity of the bam of the inannove has been mixed, for about three hou^ 
when the outer skin will b^in to peel ort. It is now sufficiently boiled, and after the 
water has been drained off the slugs are arranged in the drying-houses (small huts 
covered with mats) upon frames of split bamboo spread out immediately under the 
roof, liaoh slug is carefully placed with the part that has been cut open facing down¬ 
wards, and a lire is made undcrncatb, the smoke of which soon dries the trepang suffi¬ 
ciently to permit its being packed in bags or baskets for exportation. The entire ^)- 
ce9s is a very simple operation, and the utensils required are far from being costly. 

It is difficult to form an estimate as to the amount of trepang annually e.\poTted 
from the coast. From thirty to forty prahus, varying from twenty to seventy tons 
burthen, are employed in the fishery, the crews amounting to about twelve hundred 
men. They receive no wages, but arc entitled to a certain portion of the profits of the 
voyage, the system being somewhat similar to that adopted in our whale-ships. The 
provisions and stores required for the voyage are advanced by Chinese or Dutch mer¬ 
chants at Macassar, who thus acquire a right to the entire proceeds at a certain price 
which has previously been fixed upon, and which is invariably much below the cur¬ 
rent value. Taking the average amount of trepang obtained by each prahu at twenty 
tons, this will mve six hundred tons as the quantity annually exported from the coast. 
The value at Macassar is seventy rupees, or somewhat less than £7 sterling, for the 
picul of 133 lbs. avoirdupois. The price to the consumer in China is enhanced to the 
amount of about onc-third. 

The value of this commodity as an article of export to China has long been known 
to the people of New South Wales, and small vessels have been from time to time 
sent out feom Sydney to collect trepang on the northern coasts, but the success met 
wi^ appears not to have been sufficiently great to aflbrd much encouragement; in¬ 
deed, It is an employment for which European seamen are by no means well adapted. 

The sixth chapter treats of the climate and seasons of this part of Australia. 
'I'he following hints and rules may be found valuable to many:— 

, BUST SITUATIONS FOB NEW SETiBEMENTS. 

in taking under review the circumstances of the various Settlements in these seas, 
it would appear that the most salubrious spots are those situated upon narrow straits. 
The banks of navigable rivers, above the reach of the salt water, hold the next rank. 
Open hays are by no means to be recommended^ but land-locked harbours appear to 
be perfect repositories for all that can be injurious to the constitution. 

The riqjpatcd failures that have attended the efforts of Europeans to form Settle¬ 
ments in tliis part of the world afford support to the above view of the case. A secure 
harbour has always been a point of the first consideration, and although this can often 
be obtained in a strait, which at the same time would prove most convenient for mer¬ 
chant shipping, still the superior facilities for defence presented by a harbour with a 
sin^c entrance has proved too attractive to be overlooked. '1 he English East India 
Company have twice attempted to establish themselves upon the Andaman Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal, at Port Cornwallis and at Port Chatham; but the Settlements 
were in both cases abandoned in consequence of the unhealthiness of the climate. 
More recently, the Dutch made a similar efibrt with the like result at Triton Bay, on 
the south-west coast of New Guinea, another land-locked harbour. It is singular that 
in the last instance the Settlement was about to be formed upon a narrow strait, near a 
spot which had been selected by the natives as the site for their principal village; but 
tne intention was abandoned, chiefly on ac’ ount of the strength of the tides. Indeed, 
the natives of these countries appear to form the best selections of spots adapted for 
occupation, although, as far as I could discover, even the more intelligent of the 
Indian islanders had established no fixed rifles, but were rather guided in their choice 
^ instinct than by conclusions drawn from a course of reasoning. All the principal 
European Settlements in the Archipelago were originally native towns, with the 
exception of Batavia, the capital of Java. This spot was selected on account of its 
being a favourable position for a fortress, and at a convenient distance from the native 
capital, which was situated some miles inland. 

VoL. VII.—NO. 26. rEBRUARY, 1846, a 
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The above remarks arc of course only applicable to places on the sea-coast, and 
even there other influences beyond those mentioned above are found to exist, espe¬ 
cially in spots situated near the base of abrupt ranges of hills, where the deposit of 
decomposed vegetable matter is great. The rortuguese town of Dilli, on the north 
side of Timor, is rendered very unhealthy by its position upon a swampy plain of the 
richest alluvial^oil, rank with trcmical vegetation; while an amphitheatre of steep and 
high hills endows it to landward, obstructing the course of the trade-wind, and thus 
preventing a proper circulation of air, 

^fr. Earl then proceeds to take a general view of Tropical Australia, and its 
capabilities for producing articles of commerce. Cotton, sugar, and spices 
appear to succeed, but not coffee. Potatoes did not thrive, and the culture of 
wheat has not been tried. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to the consideration of the sources from whence 
la^^ur may be obtained for the Australian Continent:— 

SOURCES OF LABOUR. 

In Australia, where the aboriginal tribes are so barbarous as to depend entirely for 
subsistence on the spontaneous productions of nature, they have generally, after a 
few trials of strength, quietly submitted to the new order of affairs; and although the 
tribes in the neighbournood of our Settlements are undoubtedly disappearing, still the 
process is not attended with sufiiclcnt violence to shock the feelings. If this appa¬ 
rently inevitable result can anywhere be effectually stayed, it is upon the northern 
coasts, where tlie aborigines have long held intercourse with a people not greatly supe¬ 
rior to themselves; at all events, not presenting so hopeless a contrast to their own 
degraded state as that presented by the civilisation of the European. Tliey have here 
made the first step towards an improved condition. They have acquired the rudiments 
of commerce, and although the cultivation of the soil has not yet been attempted, they 
have learned to collect the natural productions of the country, with ihe view of ex¬ 
changing them for food of a superior quality to that which their own land affords. A 
considerable number have paid one or more visits to Macassar, residing there for 
months together, which has familiarised them with the language and manners of tlie 
people of that country, and may probably lead to a closer intercourse, should the 
Macassars establish themselves upon the coast. Tlic presence of Europeans has here 
been decidedly beneficial to the aborigines, by putting a stop to the contests which 
frequently took place between them and the Macassar^ before they had a third party 
to refer to for the settlement of their disputes, and which were ofltcn attended with fatal 
results to both parties. 

If it were found desirable to carry on agricultural operations on the northern coasts 
of Australia, no difficulty would be experienced in obtaining any amount of cheap and 
effective labour from the neighbouring islands of the Indian Archipelago, or from the 
continent of Asia. The only point upon which any difference of opinion is likely to exist 
is with regard to the particular people that it would be most advantageous to employ. 
And as this is a subject to which, frbtn its importance, a considerable degree of atten¬ 
tion vvas directed by the authorities of Port Essington, I will give the result of the 
inquiries that were set on foot to ascertain the sources whence labour might be derived 
in the event of these parts being thrown open for settlement. 

To commence with the chain of islands extending from Timor to New Guinea, 
which from its contiguity to Port Essington deserves the first notice. This group is 
inhabited by a bran^ of the Polynesian race, the natives bearing a great resemblance 
in personal appearance, language, and customs to those of the South Sea Islands. 
We found a considerable difference to exist with regard to the social state of the natives 
of the various islands. Those among whom Christianity has made much progress 

f roved mild in their manners, industrious (for excess of population obliges them to 
e so), and skilful in the rougher mechanical arts. Others again who had held little 
intercourse with strangers were bold and warlike, but they cultivated the soil, and 
dwelt in neat and well-built villages, llie natives of Timor Laut, the nearest island 
to Port Essington, being distant only one hundred and eighty miles, arc of the latter 
class. The population is considerable, but constant wars between tne different tribes 
prevent it from becoming excessive. Still emigration takes place to a certain extent. 
At the Dutch Settlement of Banda we foutid about three hundred natives of this island, 
many of whom were employed as police peons, or as servants to the inhabitants, the 
remainder occupying the:^elves in cutting fire-wood and in growing vegetables to 
supply the market. The influx of these people was so great a lew years ago, that the 
Government thought proper to stop further migration. They generally return to 
their own country after having acquired a little property. 
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The Kt Islands, which lie to the north of Titnor Laut, are well peopled; but the 
inhabitants, when not employed in agriculture, find abundant emmoyment in con¬ 
structing prahus and boats from the magnificent timber with which the inland parts 
are covered. They are, indeed, a nation of caipentcrs, and the greater portion of the 
vessels employed m the trade of this part of the Archipelago arc constructed by them. 
Their boats are perfect models of beauty and speed, and many havejrfeen brought to 
Port Essington, where they are highly prized. At the Arru Islands, again, the natives 
are almost exclusively occupied in collecting the valuabib natural products, whiah 
attract European, Chinese, and native traders from various parts of the Archipelago. 

Hut of all the islands of the group, those in which Christianity has made consiaer- 
ahle progress present the most available sources of labour. The comparative civilisa¬ 
tion that exists has caused a cessation of the wars that formerly kept down their num¬ 
bers, and the population has, in several instances, increased to an extent that renders 
the country they inhabit insuliicient to afford them supplies of food; while at the same 
time they have become familiarised with Europeans, and are glad to engage them¬ 
selves in their service. The island of Kissa^ which has been alluded to in the previous 
part of this work, is much overpeopled. "W hen first visited by us, the security of pro¬ 
perty that resulted from their superior organisation had caused their island to become 
the chief resort of the foreign traders, and thus the emporium for the commerce of the 
neighbouring islands; but subsequently, when it became safe for traders to visit the 
sp-oups that had not previously been frequented, their coiiiinerce declined, and they no 
longer had the means of purchasing food from the neighbouring countries. 

On revisiting Kissa in Her Majesty’s ship Uritomart in 1842, after an absence of 
two years, we found that owing to this circumstance, coupled with a visitation from 
one of the periodical droughts to which the island is suldect, so great a scarcity of 
food existed, that no less than three hundred of the inhabitants had perished, either 
from absolute starvation, or from disease induced by the necessity for resorting to 
descriptions of food that were not suitable to man. Many df the natives had left the 
island in their prahus, and were wandering among the neighbouring Settlements, seek¬ 
ing subsistence. 

Rotti, near the south end of Timor, is also much overpeopled, the number of inha¬ 
bitants being above twenty thousand, (the Dutch authorities give a much larger num¬ 
ber,) and so great a scarcity of food exists, that the poorer people are forced, during 
several months of the year, to subsist chiefly on a liquid sugar extracted from the 
palm-trees which overspread those parts of the island that are too rocky to admit of 
cultivation. The Dutch Settlement at Coepar^ is the only spot to which they can at 
present resort for employment, and here they form the bulk of the labouring popula¬ 
tion, the aborigines of Coepang being by no means an industrious people. Amboyna, 
Kissa, ann Rotti are the head-quarters of Christianity in the Indian Archipelago; and 
as the natives are an intelligent people, and much attached to Europeans, I lo5c upon 
them as being likely to prove highly useful to any future Settlement that may be mudf 
on the northern coasts of Australia. They acquire the English language with consi- 
derable facility, and many are sufficiently odueaipd to read and write Malayan in the 
Roman character. Their services would, therefore, probably be found valuable as 
interpreters, in the event of an increased intercourse taking place between the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Archipelago and Europeans. It is singular enough, that in these remote 
islands I found a far greater number of natives who had a sufficient acquaintance wilh 
our language for the common purposes of trade, than in the western parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago, even about our own Settlements. There, however, the Europeans generally 
speak Malayan, while our countrymen who resort to this part of the Archipelago 
chiefly whalers, or traders from Sydney, are rarely acquainted with the language. ^ ’ 

The great island of Timor is very populous, but the slave-trade exists her^ especially 
about the northern Settlements; and although the number exported is not very great 
still I look upon it as being unfavourable to spontaneous emigration. 

The island of Celebes deserves particular notice from the circumstance of the inha¬ 
bitants being already well acquainted with the northern coasts of Australia. Their 
spirit of enterprise has, indeed, carried them into the remotest corners of these seas 
and communities, amounting in some insta ices to several thousands of people, are 
established in every European Settlement in the Indian Archipelago; in addition to 
which, they have many independent Colonic on the coasts of Borneo, Sumbawa, and 
Flores. T^hey are generally, however, more given to commerce than to agriculture, 
but about Macassar the country population is very considerable. They are industri¬ 
ous, and much attached to the British; still I do not regard them as being quite so 
well adapted for a European Settlement as the people previously mentioned, from 
the circumstance of their being Mahomedans, and therefore considerably under the 
indigence of the degenerate Arabs; less so, however, than the Malays or Javanese. 
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The mixed descendants of the Dutcii at Macassar are an enterprising race^ possessing 
the commercial spirit of their Asiatic forefathers, guided by the superior intelligence 
of the European. V' 

Mr. Earl ^ext treats of the Settlements in Tropical Australia as connected 
with the intwaats of the-Southern Colonies, and truces the progress of Coloni¬ 
sation in New South -^Yales, Van Diemen’s Lund, and Southern and Western 
Australia. His observations are candid and honest, and such as may be pon¬ 
dered over with advantage. As a whole, his work is one of considerable re¬ 
search—the offspring of a discerning mind, and fully proves him to bo a most 
shrewd and imparti.'il observer. 

We are glad to find that it is bul the avant-courier of a more extensive 
work, taking a general view of the fields of commerce in the islands and 
countries of Eastern Asia, which is announced for early publication, and which 
will embody the experience and results of his many voyages and expeditions to 
the islands and Settlements of the Indian Archipelago. We should not omit 
to mention that the present work is illustrated with two corrected maps—one 
of Australia, and the other of the Indian Archipelago and the Cobourg 
Peninsula. 

Clairbois* Elements of Naval Architecture. By Capt. Strange. 

London: J. R. Smith, pp. 45. 

This is a translation of a portion of M. Vial dc Clairhois’ elementary treatise 
on the construction of vessels, being that portion which treats of the theory of 
Naval Architecture. It is a subject which we do not profess to be conversant 
with, and therefore we are compelled to dismiss thus briefly. 


Murray's Home and Colonial Library, Nos. 28 and 29, Barrow's Gypsies in 

Spain. London: J. Murray. 

Mu. Murray continues to iwhcr forth, in this cheap and standard library edi¬ 
tion, all the best works which have cinauaicd from his house, at a vastly re¬ 
duced price on their original cost. We can only hope that his labours arc 
appreciated far and wide, by a circulation commensurate to his cnt«*rprise, as 
the pioneer of cheap Colonial literature for the scattered population of our 
distant Dependencies. 
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INDIA. 

The intelligence from the different 
Freeidcncies by the last two mails is 
very unimportant; and, after a carefni 
scrutiny of our numerous files of papers, 
we can find very little information of 
sufficient general interest to publish in 
our pages. 

We are, says the Englishman, in a 
state of most unenviable tranquillity, 
which may perhaps leave our Govern¬ 
ment leisure to attend to those internal 
improvements so much required, and 
which, if carried out as they ought to 
be, would soon double the wealth of 
this country, and increase its commerce 
with Great Britain in the same propor¬ 
tion. 

There is a projected Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, and we ought also to state that 
a College is about to be founded at 
Nuddeah, the centre of Brahminical 
learning in Bengal. 

The netw from the north-west is of 
a portentous character. The Seikhs 
have assumed a threatening attitude on 
the banks of the Sutlej, and have ex¬ 
pressed their determination to cross the 
river. Active preparations are being 
made for their reception. 

At Bombay there has been an exten¬ 
sive conflagration, attended by the loss 
of several lives, and property to the 
amount of seven lacks of rupees; the 
damage done might, however, have been 
much more serious, us in one of the 
houses which was on fire there was 
stored as much as 4,000 lbs. of gun¬ 
powder, which was removed by the 
brave seamen of the port. 

A railway has, we see, been started 
to connect the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. Such an undertaking, 
if carried out under proper manage¬ 
ment, would prove eminently useful. 

Steam Statistics of the Bengal Presi- 
dency^The progress which has been 
madc^ in the introduction of steam 
power at this Presidency cannot fail to 


be an object of interest to all those who 
are desirous of seeing the application of 
European skill, enterprise, and capital 
to the development of the natural re¬ 
sources of the country. We shall, there¬ 
fore, offer no apology for the publica¬ 
tion of the following statement of the 
number of steam engines now employed 
in the various departments of industry, 
and their aggregate horse-power. It 
has been drawn up with considerable 
labour, and though, in particular cases, 
it may be somewhat deficient in accu¬ 
racy from the diificulty of procuring in¬ 
formation regarding private establish¬ 
ments, yet we can present it with a 
feeling of perfect confidence in its sub¬ 
stantial correctness. For the sake of 
clearness, we have given as far as could 
bo ascertained the particular objects to 
which the steam engines are at present 
applied. 

SUOAB FACTORIES. 

£n> Horse 
gincs. Power. 


Shajehanpore . 1 10 

Hetimpuro . 1 H 

Pemwua . 1 10 

Hcslinipore. 2 20 

Tirhool, Aasociatiuu. 6 BO 

„ • Nowcl . 3 30 

Hurrah. 1 10 

15 1C8 

RL'CAU RKFlNI.UlCg. 

Dhob.i . 1 10 

Santipore . 1 10 

Harnagore. 1 3 

BalooKhal . 1 20 

Gooscrue . S 2-1 

Cossipore . 2 14 

Scebpore . 1 10 

Dacca . 1 10 

Cowgateby . 1 14 

Chundpore and Tremohau . 2 8 

14 123 

DOCKS. 

DocklDg Company. 3 48 

Reeves’s . 2 16 

I^d's . 1 

Mackenzie's. 1 2S 

Kidderpore . 1 12 

8 in 

COI.I.IEBIKB. 

Raneegnnge... C 60 

Malimudporc . 1 6 

Rogoonath Chuk.. 1 li 


.s 80 
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£u- Horse 
gin C8. Power. 
FLOUR AND RICE HllLB. 


CoMipore. . . 1 40 

Chitpore ..v. 1 10 

Strnad, Calcutta... 2 60 

Sealdah..?. 1 8 

Howrah . 1 40 

6 ISO 

PAPER VANVFACTORIES. 

Seramporo . 3 .14 

CoMipore. 1 12 


UUCELLANEOUa. 

Glo'BterMiUs . 4 128 

Strand, Jessup. 1 10 

Two Smaller Engines . 2 8 

Chandpal Ghat Water-works . 1 20 

Kidderpore, Tcil and Co. 1 14 

Gordah. 20 

Jessore, Tweedie. 6 

Fumeah, Cruize. 10 

Kidderpore Steam Tug Ass. 8 

Howrah, Homfiray. 8 

„ Calder. 6 

15 

STEAMERS. 

Hindoostan,Bentinck,& Precursor 6 1560 

India. 2 240 

Fire Queen . 2 180 

Inland Steam Navigation, Govern¬ 
ment . 20 670 

Sea Steamers, Government. 20 *1030 

I'ugs.—^Tug Company . 8 520 

„ Hooghly Company . 4 200 

,, Bates, Fielden, and Co ■ ass 4! 220 

„ Bancan . 1 50 

„ Satellite. 1 00 

,, Cold Company . 1 12 

„ Assam Company.. 2 100 

„ Pleasure Boats. 4 22 

73 4894 

OOVBBITHXNT DEPARTMENTS. 

Mint. S 138 

Steam Bridge Establishment . 1 lO 

Cosslpore Gun Foundry . 2 20 

168 

STEAMERS BUILDIND. 

Captain Hyde's Vessels. 4 100 

Union Company’s Vessels..... 4 270 

870 

SUGAR FACTORIES IN PROOBS88. 

Potter and Company. 1 10 

Crawford . 1 20 

Neville. I 20 

Dr. Boig . 1 20 

70 

SUMMARY. 

Sugar Works and Refineries. 29 291 

Docks . 8 111 

Collieries. 8 4l0 

Flour and Bice Mills . 6 158 

Paper Manufactories. 4 46 

Miscellaneous .. 15 238 

Government Departments . 8 168 

Sea Steamers . 20 1030 

Inland Steamers. 22 770 

Packets. 10 1080 

Tugs and Pleasure Boats. 21 1114 


From this stBtement it would nppju 
that there are in active eniploymenwR 
this Presidency no fewer than One Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty-one steam engines of 
nearly Six Thousand horse power. We 
believe that those who are not ignorant 
of the great impulse which has beengiven 
within the last seven or eight years to 
the introduction of steam power, will 
jet learn with considerable surprise the 
extent to which it has been carried, and 
the vast amount of capital which has 
been embarked in it. It is generally 
supposed that the first steam engine 
ever set to work at this Presidency was 
tliat which the Serampore missionaries 
introduced in the year 1820 for tlio 
manufacture of paper, which then sold 
a hundred and fifty per cent, beyond the 
price which it now realises in the mar¬ 
ket. There is a tradition that two 
j’ears before that event, Mr. Matthew 
Smith employed a small engine of two- 
horse power in liis dockyards, but, like 
all tradition, lay or ecclesiastical, it is 
involved in extreme uncertainty. Be¬ 
tween the years '20 and '37, our re¬ 
searches enable us to trace the intro¬ 
duction of 65 steam engines of 1,800 
horse power, namely, 35 of 574 horse 
power by private Individualsi and 30 of 
1,268 horse power by Government. It 
is, however, during the last seven year% 
since the liberty granted to Europeans 
to hold lands in India has come effec¬ 
tually into operation, that the extraor¬ 
dinary increase of steam power, as ap¬ 
plied to agricultural improvements, has 
taken place. During this period the 
number of steam engines introduced 
into the country by pi ivate individuals 
and public associations, as well as by 
Govemnent, amount to 97, and their 
aggregate horse power to 4,700. Nei¬ 
ther has the increase of steam machi¬ 
nery reached its height. The introduc¬ 
tion of new engines continues without 
diminution. Every year, and almost 
evei 7 month, exhibits the establishment 
of new factories, and new attempts arc 
constantly in progress to apply this 
power to fresh branches of labour. 
We are yet only in the infancy of steam 
in this country; and we feel certain 
that the statistics winch may be‘ pub- 


* In this number are included the sea steamers of this establishment, though temporarily em¬ 
ployed at the other Presidencies, or elsewhere. 
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l^ed at the close of another seven 
UPlri, when compared with those we 
have now collected, will create far 
greater surprise. 

On the subject of fuel, we may ob¬ 
serve that the quantity of coal brought 
down from what are erroneously called 
the Burdwau Collieries, during the pre¬ 
sent season, has amounted to 72,000 
tons, or about 20 lakhs of maunds, and 
that such is the rapid increase of steam 
engines, that even this supply is by no 
means adequate to the demand. Then, 
it most be remembered that the nume¬ 
rous sugar works with which British 
enterprise is now studding the Upper 
Provinces are rapidly consuming the 
supply of wood which is now available; 
that the country must at no very dis¬ 
tant period become as bare of trees as 
ever Scotland was in the days of John¬ 
son, and that the continuance of manu¬ 
factures in the Agra Presidency must 
soon come to depend on the chance of 
obtaining coal from the Lower Provinces 
by means of the rail, unless beds of coal 
in accessible localities be intermediately 
discovered in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of these sugar factories. 
’—Friend of India. 

CsYLON.—It has been a matter of 
surprise to many in this country that 
Sir Emerson Tcnnent should quit an 
appointment of great distinction at tlie 
Board of Control, with £1,500 a year, 
to accept an office in this land of exile 
of £2,000 annually, as Secretary to the 
Government of Ceylon. Some have 
accounted for this singular choice, by 
the consideration that the post in Can¬ 
non Bow was contingent on the continu¬ 
ance of Sir Bobert Feel’s Ministry, 
which his own liberal views render in¬ 
creasingly problematical, and that a 
situation in the Colonies, liable to no 
such contingency, was considered more 
desirable. Others have supposed that 
Sir Emerson must have a dormant 
commission of Governor in his pocket, 
which the departure of the present in¬ 
cumbent would bring into eilect. One 
of the numbers of the Britannia how¬ 
ever, which has reached us by the last 
mail, explains this mystery in a manner 
whibh appears very satisfactory. It 
states that Sir Emerson Tennent is 


now going, as Her Majesty's Com¬ 
missioner, to superintend the establish¬ 
ment of the new commission in Ceylon.” 
We can now comprehend the reason 
why an individual of high standing, 
and of highe/ prospects, in the minis¬ 
terial circle, should have accepted an 
office apparently so inferior in dignity 
as that of Chief Secretary at Ceylon. He 
has been selected, as we learn, by Lord 
Stanley to preside over the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the administrative service in the 
only Colony the Crown possesses in 
India. His functions, though officially 
subordinate, are in reality of the most 
important and dignified character. 
Having acquired great experience of 
the machinery of Indian Governments 
at the Board of Control, he has been 
deemed the fittest instrument to super¬ 
intend the experiment of the Colonial 
Office in the matter of its own Indian 
administration. 

It is impossible to regard the succes¬ 
sive measures adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the Island of Ceylon, in 
whicli they are now testing their own 
system of government, without being 
strongly reminded of the fact that 
the Parliamentary arrangements which 
committed this Empire to the manage¬ 
ment of the East India Company will 
terminate in a few years, and that the 
question of its future government will 
tbenj)e opened to examination. Ceylon 
is essentially a part and parcel of India. 
N ative society in that island is distin¬ 
guished by tlie same characteristics as 
in the other portions of this Eastern 
dominion. The people of the island 
do not differ in their habits and feelings, 
their religious' and social institutions, 
and their idiosyncracies, from the 
people in the adjoining peninsula, in a 
greater degree than the inhabitants of 
the Madras Presidency differ from those 
of Agra and Dellii. There is nothing 
so peculiar in the condition of Ceylon 
and its population which should make 
ft anomalous to transplant to other 
portions of India, with some modifica¬ 
tions, the same arrangement of civil 
polity which had been found successful 
there. 

In that island the Ministers of the 
Crown are now trying the experiment 
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of a civil administration as dilferent in 
its character from that which the East 
India Companj have established in their 
own territoiits, ns the clement of con¬ 
trol and government differs in the one 
case from that of the otSer. The con¬ 
trol of the Island of Ceylon is vested in 
the stipendiary Ministers of the Crown, 
and not in a large elected body who 
are paid by the patronage of nomina¬ 
tions. Its Civil Service is not limited 
to those who have received thu supposed 
beiie&t of matricnlatiou in an exclusive 
college, but is drawn generally from 
those institutions which furnish the 
mother-country with her supply of 
Barristers and Judges, Clergy and Bi¬ 
shops, Parliament men and Cabinet 
Ministers. The service is not one de¬ 
pendent on the exclusive nomination 
of a Board of Directors; tiicre is no 
impassable gulf between a covenanted 
and uncoveuanted 3er\ice. Men who 
have worked their way to distinction 
in public employ in the island, are 
placed on a par with the nominees of 
the Colonial Office. Above all, the 
various functionario of Government 
are obliged to work for inferior pay, and 
with lower prospects. The Civil Ser¬ 
vice of the Crown in the island has 
recently been remodelled,the allowances 
have been recast, and all private trade 
has been forbidden. This change is 
quite as momentous as that whicji the 
Court of Directors introduced into the 
Goveruineut of India, when they sent 
out the covenants against private traffic 
for signature. Sir E. Tennent has been 
deputed, if the Bntannia is rightly in¬ 
formed, to superintend these modifica¬ 
tions of the Government, and to report 
on them to the Ministry at home. It 
is impossible therefore to dismiss from 
the mind the impression, that if this 
scheme of administration should be 
found to answer for the Island of Ceylon; 
if it should succeed in conferring on the 
inhabitants all the blessings of a good 
Government, adequate security of pro** 
perty and liberty, the cheap and easy 
redress of injuries, and speedy justice ; 
a strong disposition will be created in 
the minds of public men on the renewal 
of the East India Charter, to break up 
the costly and cumbrous machinery of 


administration established in conne^m 
with the East India Company, inwnV 
the principle of patronage tou often 
nullities and always interferes with the 
fundamental objects of Government, 
and to bring the successful experiment 
of Ceylon to bear on the future 
management of India.— Ibid. 

Singapore. —From this Settlement 
our dates are to the 9th December, from 
which we arc enabled to glean a few 
items. 

"We understand that our indefatiga¬ 
ble Governor has given orders for the 
erection of two fountains on the ground 
adjoining the New Assembly Rooms, 
which will be a great boon to the pub¬ 
lic. The water from these springs is 
said to be the sweetest yet found on 
the island. Wc also understand that 
the whole of the swamp, generally 
known as Campong Malacca, is to bo 
filled up and converted into building 
lots. A canal has already been cut, 
and a very substantial bridge erected 
which docs credit to the Superintendent 
of Roads. 

It is rumoured that a Company is 
shortly to be formed at Singapore, the 
object of which will be the construc¬ 
tion of a dry dock there. There exists 
considerable facilities for such an under¬ 
taking, and theie is no doubt that it 
would be highly profitable, from the 
number of vessels which would coinn 
here to refit, as well ns from the in¬ 
creasing importance of Singapore as a 
steam station, now surpassing any other 
port in India in the number and size 
of steamers arriving and depat ting 
monthly. 

The favourable reception given to 
the presents and letter from the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India to the King of 
Cochin-China, forwarded by the H. C. 
Steam vessel Phhgeihon^ seems to 
mark a considerable change in the 
bearing of His Cochin-Chinese Majesty 
towards Europeans, from what used to 
be the case in former times. This has 
no doubt been in considerable part 
effected by the lesson read to all the 
Indo-Chinese Sovereigns (the quan 
vassals of the Celestial Monarch) by 
the events of the Chinese war,-Land 
also by the increased intercourse be- 
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ariflig out of the visits of several Man¬ 
darins to that place, and the education 
of young Cochin-Chiuese at the Raffles 
Institution there, who are employed on 
tlicir return to thoir country as inter¬ 
preters, navigators of tlie King’s ships, 
&c. 

Btigia Trade ,—The following table 
cxhiliits the number of boats that have 
arrived this season. 


From Whence. 

No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Tons. 

Crow and 
Pstsscngcrii 

DukIb. 

.39 

1749 

2301 

Macassar . 

50 

19.32 

1335 

Mandur... 

19 

494 

427 

Kiely. 

13 

.356 

658 

Ceram . 

3 

.320 

111 

Bantian. 

1 

25 

90 

Total. 

127 

5070 

5085 


The principal articles of cargo irn- 
X)orted consisted of—-Malayan piece 
goods, 8,118 Gorges; Coffee, 9,938 
piculs; Rice, 6,3U0 piculs; Beche de 
Mer, 6,703 piculs; Tortoiseshell, 81 
piculs and 25 catties ; Dutch Doits to 
the value of Drs. 13,180; Specie, Drs. 
37,110; Mother o’Pearl Shell, 1,548 
piculs; Sandal Wood, 488 piculs; Wild 
Nutmegs, 1,197 piculs; Seaweed, 1,363 
piculs; Gold Dust, 1,710 buncals; 
Rattans, 42,700 bundles; Bees’Wax, 
&c. &c. 

The principal items of the cargoes 
from Bugis consist of Coffee, Sarongs, 
and a little Tortoiseshell.—Prom Ma¬ 
cassar, of Tortoiseshell, Beche de Mer, 
Mother o’Pearl Shell, and Wild Nut¬ 
megs.— -From Mandar, of Coffee, Sa¬ 
rongs, and Rattans.—From Kiely, of 
Gold Dust, Tortoiseshell, and Bees’ 
Wax.—From Ceram, of Tortoiseshell, 
Seaweed, Beche de Mer, and Wild 
Nutmegs. 

Besides these more important articles, 
the prahuB bring Rice, Sandal Wood, 
Edible Birds’ Nests, Mats, Buffalo 
Plides, Tamarinds, Green Peas, Jag¬ 
gery, Birds of Paradise, and various 
other commodities of less value. 

A very general importation by these 
prahus consists of the different varie¬ 
ties of the Parrot tribe, which at this 
seasoA are seen suspended in great 
numbers in the verandahs in town, 


m) 

where the traders resort, and which 
deafen the passer-by with their hide¬ 
ous shrieks. 

The prahns which havj tfrrived this 
year exceed those of last season in 
number and tonnage, and in amount of 
imports. They have generally, we be¬ 
lieve, driven a good trade, selling their 
goods to much advantage, and pur¬ 
chasing their return cargoes on more 
favourable terms than they usually do. 
—Free Press. 

PiNANG.—The Pinang Gazette of l'4th 
November states that the Meleagrinee, 
or pearl oyster, has been found during 
the spring tides, on a mudbank, and 
also on a sandbank, in the channel 
between Pinang and the mainland. 

The Gazette of the 22nd reports that 
several estates have lately been pur¬ 
chased in Province Wellesley for sugar 
cultivation, that several applications 
have been given in to Government for 
others, and that one estate purchased 
some time ago has begun to be worked. 

The Goveniment lands are sold at 
five rupees per acre, for jungle ; but for 
an estate of 230 orlongs, on which 
there were 80 orlongs of cleared ground, 
30 of which were planted with sugar, 
6,000 dollars were given. 

Province Wellesley Lands. — Since 
wc last adverted to the sugar cultiva¬ 
tion of the Province, we have heard of 
other i^eces of land having been bouglit 
from Government for that purpose, 
which we believe are situated some¬ 
where near to the Soonghy Juiijong. 
Other applications have more recently 
been made, and we learn that these 
have become so teasing and incessant, 
that it has been thought necessary to 
demand the purchase-money down, be¬ 
fore the applicant can be granted a 
preference or promise of the piece of 
land he applies for. The extraordinary 
part of this is, that while the demand 
is made imperative, the titles or grants 
of the land are not ready to be handed 
o^r to the purchaser, which are left 
over to be prepared and executed at 
some indefinite period; nor has the laud 
even been surveyed or measured out. 
We have heard many and loud com¬ 
plaints on. this subject, and we think 
with much reason. 
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HONG KONG. 

Ous dates are to the 29th November. 
In China, *the three chief subjects of 
importance, are trade, climate, and 
Colonial politics. ln*Ae first there is 
some slight improvement. The second 
is good, the winter having fairly set in. 
We regret, however, to notice the mor¬ 
tality among the detachment of the 
18th Boyal Irish, stationed at Chuck- 
chew. The third—colonial politics— 
have not improved, and fortunately 
they cannot be much worse. 

The death of Mr. Lay, H. M. Con¬ 
sul at Amoy, will be the cause of much 
regret to his friends in Europe, as it 
has been to those in China. Mr. Lay 
was an accomplished scholar, inti¬ 
mately acquainted with several branches 
of science, and of a very amiable dis¬ 
position. It is doubtful whether he 
was suited for an active life, his mind 
being of that peculiar cast which would 
rather struggle with the difficulties of 
science than engage in the more sim¬ 
ple affairs of every-day life. 

Keying, the well-known Chinese 
Diplomatist, now Governor-General of 
Canton, arrived in H. M. steam vessel 
** Vixen," on the 20th. His Excel¬ 
lency was hospitably entertained by 
Sir John Davis, Bear Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, and Mijor-General 
D’Aguilar. He also gave a gr^nd en¬ 
tertainment to the officials in a tempo¬ 
rary residence, the house of the Messrs. 
Rustomjee, which had been fitted up 
for himself and suite. We have not 
heard that the visit was a diplomatic 
one, and from the way in which His 
Excellency’s time was occupied during 
the five days he was in the Colony, we 
would say it was not, though we can 
scarcely imagine his coming to Hong- 
Kong for the mere sake of visiting. 
We hear that ell the parties got up on 
the occasion will be paid for out of 
the public purse. 

Keying was accompanied by sete- 
ral inferior Mandarins, and a large train 
of followers, a sight of whom for ever 
destroys ail preconceived ideas of East¬ 
ern magnificence, for a more shabby- 
looking set it would be even difficult 
to imagine as forming the household 


of a man of high rank. FalstaffV^en 
were gentlemen in compuriBon.l(BHis 
Excellency had his executioners with 
him, though we have not heard that 
they chopped off any heads, or admi¬ 
nistered the bastinado to any of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects, during their sojourn 
on the island. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New South Wales. —^We understand 
that the Committee of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Promotion of Science 
has sent Mr. M'Combie, the Editor of 
the GazeUCf a list of queries about the 
Australian Aborigines. 

** Jackey Jackey, the Bushranger,” 
from the Australian Sketches published 
in this Magazine, has been dramatised 
in the Colony. 

Sydney. —The Sydney papers con¬ 
tain no news of importance, with the 
exception of the reports of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council proceedings. The follow¬ 
ing summary is taken from the Aus¬ 
tralian :— 

The Colonial Secretary’s explanation 
of the Government policy with respect 
to Crown Lands was received with deep 
attentiou by the house, and we are 
happy to say, it breathes good promises 
of the fulfilment of the public profes¬ 
sions of the opening of the Session. 
The honourable gentleman stated, in 
the outset, that the promulgation of any 
permanent regulations of Crown Lands 
would be deferred until the reply of 
Her Majesty to the address of the coun¬ 
cil had been received. 

There is, therefore, now no longer 
any doubt as to the course of the 
Government on this all-important ques¬ 
tion. Lord Stanley will certainly carry 
out Sir George’s views. 

1. As to the quantity of land to 
constitute a homestead, he is not de¬ 
termined ; but if any material diminu¬ 
tion of the quantity be fixed by the 
Home Government, he will propose the 
expense of the survey to be home by 
the purchaser. 

2. As to the nature of the occupancy 
of the station, his view is that an eight- 
years’ occupancy should be given of 
enough land to graze 4,000 sheep, 
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eight-years’ occupancy shall be 
conUrteil into a lease, by an alteration 
of the Lund Sales Act. 

3. As to duration, he proposes that 
an occupier shall have four years from 
the let July last to purchase his home¬ 
stead or to decline, thus giving him 
twelve years of occupatien of the whole 
station. 

4. Application of the funds. The 
money derived from the sale of land 
is to be applied under Lord Stanley’s 
Land Sales Act; but the annual re¬ 
venue from the Crown Lands will be 
applied, under the direction of the 
Lords of the Treasury, for the use of 
the Colony—it being understood that 
it is intended to form a fund for the 
purpose of emigration. 

5. With respect to pre-emption. The 
Governor is still of opinion, that the 
right of pre-emption would involve the 
local executive, at no distant date, in 
great difBculties; hut considering how 
ardently it is desired and approved by 
many persons of influence, both in the 
Colony and at home. Sir George Gipps, 
so long ago as September last, inform¬ 
ed the Secrctaiy of State that he would 
withdraw his objections. His Excel¬ 
lency tfainh# that the right will tend to 
promote land gambling speculations, 
and to embarrass the Survey Depart¬ 
ment with great arrears of business. 
He would, therefore, concede only on 
deference to others, not wishing to be 
the only man in the Colony opposed to 
it; and though he would not recom- 
mend, he would acquiesce. 

Among the matters of future busi¬ 
ness, we remark that the Collector of 
Customs has given notice to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of Customs; and Mr. 
Bobinson, for an Address, praying His 
Excellency to place on the Estimates a 
sum of £1,000, for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing an overland communication 
to Fort Essington. 

MAURITIUS. 

The late debates which the Registra¬ 
tion duty gave rise to, reminds us of 
another tax more arbitrary and mure 
exorbitant, that had its origin in a 


period of embarrassment and misery, 
and which ought to be modified in ac¬ 
cordance to the times and circumstances. 
But, up to the present ti^e,* there has 
been no question of these modifications 
so essential to the public, and so obliga¬ 
tory on the part of the Government, 
who carefully avoid touching any¬ 
thing that does "the general coffers 
fill,’’ notwithstanding it is the clearest 
produce of our labour. It is time to 
make some diminution on the stamp 
duty, and we sincerely hope that the 
same majority that voted for a reduction 
of the Registration duty will vote also 
for a revision and reduction on that 
which weighs so heavy on the Press. 
We have as much right as any one to 
complain of the stamp duty; " our wi¬ 
thers are not unwrung,” we feel its ef¬ 
fects too directly and too frequently. 
Daily it takes of the clearest of our 
profits, hardly leaving us sufficient to 
pay the heavy expenses which an un¬ 
dertaking like a public journal incurs. 
Our readers are aware that for many 
reasons which they are well acquainted 
with, the Buhscrihers of a local journal 
rarely exceed 600, which at 4 dolrs. per 
3 months leave 800 dolrs. per month. 
Add to this sum 300 dolrs. for adver¬ 
tisements, making 1,100 dolrs. per 
month for a newspaper in full activity. 
Out of this sum the first to be paid is 
the Government for stamps on 600 
sheets of paper thirteen times per 
month. . .60 doln. 

Half of the sum received 

for advertisements .150 „ 

Total 240 

The Treasury therefore pockets one- 
fourth of the revenue. What remains 
for the proprietor after the expense of 
paper, printing, editing, compiling, rent 
of establishment, &c., all heavy expenses 
in this island ? lu the words of La 
Fontaine," I-e sac et les quilles—that 
is*to say, the balance in hand consists 
of a certain quantity of bad debts, or so 
doubtful that ten years may elapse be¬ 
fore they are paid; and which is carriedl' 
to the left side of profit and loss. Cer¬ 
tainly the, laudable exertions of those 
who devote their time and (heir indue- 
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try to the Press, merit the encourage^ 
ment of all, but especially of the Go¬ 
vernment; for the experience of past 
ages tcach6s us, that where no free 
Press exists Ihere cannot exist good 
government. By meiins of the Press 
questions of public utility, whether re¬ 
ligious, political, or social, are discussed 
—grievances are pointed out—abuses 
are exposed—the interests of the Colony 
are ailvocated, and the population are 
kept informed on all points wherein 
they are interested. Instead of being 
overburthened with onerous taxes, the 
Press should be encouraged and pro¬ 
tected, to become really free; for under 
the present system, the liberty of the 
Press as it exists is bought, and bought 
dearly too. 

Since 1837 the stamp duty on news¬ 
papers has been considerably reduced 
in England, through the persevering 
efforts of many great and eminent men 
who were not discouraged by the diffi¬ 
culties they encountered. W by are we 
deprived of these ameliorations which 
have been made in the mother-country, 
—we, who have more need of them, as 
our civilisation is not so advanced, and 
the expenses of such an undertaking 
greater than elsewhere? The British 
nation, which boasts so justly of its prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, should be eager to 
spread its liberal institutions to its 
Colonies. Let us hope then tl^iit the 
time is not distant when we shall enjoy 
the advantages of modifications which 
we have a right to demand from a 
British Government after the clianges 
that have taken pla^ during thirty 
years. But to obtain these just claims 
we must ask for them,—we must peti¬ 
tion or nothing will be done: perhaps 
our good Government here, seeing the 
resignation, the indifference, and espe¬ 
cially the silence with which we hear 
our present burdens, may even think 
fit to add to them. Have we not seen 
lately the new Postmaster bringing 
from the dust old musty records cou- 
taining a tax on newspapers which cus¬ 
tom has for some time repealed ? This 
fact alone deserves to be signalised to 
our fellow-journalists of the British 
Press, to excite them to sympathise with 
us and to advocate our cause. When 


they hear that we are obliged to pay to 
obtain our news from the mothcr-cdun- 
try, to participate in the advantages of 
the free Press of Great Britain, we arc 
sure that our voice will find an echo 
that will resound throughout England, 
repeating with redoubled force tliat such 
burthens are pmjudicial to our relation 
with the British nation, as well as to 
the progress of civilisation and liberty. 
—Le Mauricien, 

Mauritius Sugar Exporitd, 

Crop 1845-1846. 

Total to Slst August, 1845... 20,757 lbs. 


Eleanor, for London . 7.59,749 „ 

Ann, for the Cape . 71,794 

Caribbean, for London . 727,674 

Norfolk, for the Cape. 133,631 

Scotia, tor Hobart Town . 80,405 

Sultan, for Cork . 909,149 

Invoice, fur Liverpool . 42.3,293 

29th of May, for London . 712,035 


Total .3,770,487 lbs. 

Agauist 6,925,198 lbs. last year at the same 
period. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The papers from this Colony, which 
reach to the 24th November, are almost 
as barren of intelligence as those from 
the otlicr Colonies. 

We have, however, published in an¬ 
other portion of this number some of 
the latest commercial statistics, which 
may be found useful for future refe¬ 
rence. 

From a memorandum of the number 
of vessels,with tbeir registered tonnage, 
which have loaded up to the 25th Oc¬ 
tober, 1845, with Guano, from Malagas 
Island, Seal Island, Pater Noster, and 
Elephant’s Bocks, it appears that tho 
number of vessels is 174, with a ton¬ 
nage of 47,023. Tho mode of pay¬ 
ment to Government for licenses has 
been, by cash, £16,411, and by securi¬ 
ties, £30,271, realising to the revenue 
from this source a total, to the above 
date, of £46,682. 

Several farmers and gardeners at the 
Cape have used considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Guano this year, with marked 
success in all kinds of crops. It is 
the best and most manageable manure 
yet discovered. 

The Government Gazette of the 24th 
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October contains official notices of tlie 
following appointments.— 

Capt. Sutton, C. M. R., to be British 
Resident among the native tribes to 
the north-east of the Colony, until Her 
Majesty’s pleasure be known. 

Lieut. W. P. Jamieson, R. N., to be 
Harbour-Master at Port Elizabeth, 
vice Dunsterville, deceased. 

Major Smith, 27th Regt., to he Fron¬ 
tier Commissioner and Agent-General 
for the eastern or Kafir boundary of 
this Colony, until Her Majesty’s plea¬ 
sure be known. 

The news from Natal, to the 19tb 
of October, is not so favourable as ac¬ 
counts contained in private letters pre¬ 
viously received inclined us to believe. 
A considerable number of Dutch farm¬ 
ers, it is now stated, were about to pro¬ 
ceed to a new Settlement which they 
call “ Andries Orig Town,” which is 
at Sofala. Indeed, if the rumours 
afloat arc to be credited, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Natal will have none but 
natives to rule over—at least until the 
gap occasioned by the departure of the 
Dutch shall be stopped by fresh arrivals, 
which will very soon be the case. 
There are two things to which the 
trekking mania of the Natal inhabit¬ 
ants will iifbvitably lead-first, to an 
cxtcDsion of British territory beyond 
the present boundary of the Natal dis¬ 
trict,—and secondly, to an augmenta¬ 
tion of British force in South Africa. 
This language is not used odeiisively 
—such is the natural course of events. 
It will also be for their good—and they 
are blind who cannot see it. Their 
best friends have used and arc still 
using their utmost influence to prevent 
them from flying from the shelter of 
British protection and law, to en¬ 
counter fresh dangers and difficulties. 
But if they persist in flying in the face 
of the advice thus kindly offered, and 
the warnings faithfully given—and 
in listening to the counsel of the fool¬ 
ish, the interested, and the unprinci¬ 
pled amongst them, it must be admitted 
with sorrow and regret by all who wish 
them well—and none wish them better 
than we do—that their past misfortunes 
have i^ither given them experience, 
nor taught them wiidom. 


The list of second-class farms, accord¬ 
ing to the Natalier, had airived, and it 
is complained that only about 175 are 
registered under this head," which, in¬ 
cluding about 190 flrsl-ckss farms, 
make altogether ^65. If however, says 
the writer, “ the second-class farms 
are considered each as one-third of a 
farm—which in fact it is—the grants 
of farms made to a people who have sa- 
crifleed their all for this new Settle¬ 
ment do not amount to 250.” On 
this subject it was intended to memo¬ 
rialise the Lieut.-Govcruor as soon us 
he arrived. 


WEST INDIES. 

Hondukas. —The termination of the 
trials for libel, to which we have else¬ 
where alluded, is such as cannot fail to 
be highly satisfactory, not only to the 
prosecutor and his numerous friends, 
but to every one desirous for the pre¬ 
servation of the rights and privileges of 
individuals, as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of public order and decorum. 
The published statements of the dc-' 
fendants which reflected on the charac¬ 
ter of Dr. Walker have, by the decisions 
of two separate juries, been emphati¬ 
cally pronounced, each and ail of them, 
to be as false and malicious in their na¬ 
ture as^they were injurious in their 
tendency; and a severe punishment has 
been inflicted on the defanicrs of his 
good name. The damages awarded in 
each case, although perhaps unusually 
large, are, in our opinion, far from be¬ 
ing excessive; nor can they be so re¬ 
garded by any one who was present at 
the trial, or who is at all conversant 
with the nature of the case. It is not 
our intention to recapitulate the cir¬ 
cumstances which gave rise to the trials 
in question, but we content ourselves 
with referring our readers to Dr. Wal¬ 
ker’s letter, published in the Examiner 
on the 25th of last June ; which letter 
contains a detailed account of the whole 
matter; at the same time begging our 
readers to note that there is not a single 
statement therein made, (the truth of 
which had been called in question,) 
but which IS now triumphantly esta- 
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blished by the unauimouBTerdict of two 
separate juries of honest and intelligent 
men. We will not conclude the 8ub> 
ject without referring to two facts which 
cannot but elcite surprise in the minds 
of our English readers. Dr. Walker 
took the usual preliminary steps with a 
view to the instituting of criminal pro¬ 
ceedings—^but the magistrates, on a 
consideration of the warrant which they 
themselves had granted, and contrary 
to a precedent which they themselves 
had recently furnished in the case of 
Mr. Qunter, decided, that such a course 
could not in the present case be pur¬ 
sued. The second fact is the permission 
of the Court, in opposition to the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, to allow 
objections to common jurors in civil 
cases without the nature of the objec¬ 
tion being stated.— Examiner^ 

Jamaica. —The dry weather, to which 
we have repeatedly had occasion to ad¬ 
vert of late, has operated, we fear, very 
prejudicially in the lowland districts of 
the sooth side, while it has been hailed 
as a boon by the planters in Bt, Mary, 
as enabling them to take off their canes 
daring a period of the year best adapted 
for sugar-making in that wet parish. 
Even in St. Thomas in the East, an 
unusually dry fall has been experienced; 
but to the westward of the island, com¬ 
prising the important agricultural pa- 
dshes of Westmoreland and Hanover, 
the seasons have been gencralTy favour¬ 
able ; while in St. James and Tre- 
Jawny, although the vegetation is very 
backward, there are still indications 
afforded of an average crop. In Kings¬ 
ton and its neighbourhood we have 
lately had some delightful showers— 
the first fur several months. Turning 
to the coffee districts, even there we 
find that the dry weather has extended 
with prejudicial effects—^having occur¬ 
red at the most critical season, when 
the berry was maturing—the conse¬ 
quence of which is, that nearly one- 
half of the produce is what is |echi- 
eally termed lightthat is, though 
the pulp was formed and ripened, the 
seed was not perfected; so that we 
may safely say, that about one-third of 
the crops will consist of this inferior 
quality. As this has r^erence espe¬ 


cially to the district which produces 
the first quality of coffee, further scar¬ 
city of that article will doubtless be felt 
during the ensuing year, the increasing 
demand for which has lately arisen, it 
would appear, from its being used to 
disguise the flavourless coffee of Ceylon 
and Brazil. This, we need scarcely ■ 
say, points out to the collce-planters 
the necessity of increasing attention to 
the manufacture; othemise it will be 
almost impossible for them to contend 
with the forced labour of the one, or 
the cheap labour of the other. 

In further elucidation of the general 
state and prospects of the Colony, in a 
commercial and financial point of view, 
wc may state generally, as rcopccts the 
latter, that by the estimate of the ways 
and means for 1846, recently presented 
to the House of Assembly by the Com- 
missionei's of Accounts, the island ex¬ 
penditure is put down at £347,815; 
the revenue, including £56,000 in the 
bands of Receiver General, at 
£337,426; while in respect to the 
former, we would direct attention to 
the following tables of the estimated 
value of our exports and imports for 
the past year:— 


Vdhte of Imports for ihesYear ending 
30<A S^tember, 1846. 


Brandy, 52,931 galls., at Ss. 

Gin, 4.526 galls., at 3s. 

Flour, 117,027 bris., at £l 10s. 

Commeal, 19,027 brls., at 123. 

Bread, 14,561 brls., at lOs. 

„ 83 bags, at 5s. 

„ 1,622 cwt., at 58. 

Rice, 727,093 lbs., at Is. Hd. 

,, 19,518 bags, at 128. ... ... 

Corn, 75,946 bags, at 6s < ••• ses 

l)ry Fish, 15,302 casks, at £3. 

Fish, 25,050 boxes, at 10s.. ... 

„ 7,548tr8., at £2 . 

Pickled Fish, .35,071 brls., at £1. 

„ 550 frkns., at lOs. 

W. O. Staves, 602,630 per M., at £6... 
R. O. Staves, 965,901 per M., at £6... 
Shingles, 7,068,048 per M., at £l lOs. 
XiUmber, 9,008,221, per M., at £5 ... 

Wood Hoops, 951,435, per M., at £4... 

Beef, 2,622 brls., at £3 . 

Fork, 15,243 brls., at £3 see see ••• 
Batter and Lard, 29,776 frkns.. at £2 
Candles, 24,045 boxes, at £l lOs. 
Soap, 62,297 boxes, at IBs • ees eea 

Horses, 456, each £10. 

Mules, 90, each £10. .. ... 

Asses, 266, each £3. 

Cattle, 1,987| each £5. 

t < 


£7,939 

678 

175,540 

11,416 

7,280 

20 

405 

3,790 

11,710 

22,78.3 

45,906 

12,525 

15,096 

85,071 

275 

3,615 

5,795 

11,502 

45,041 

3,805 

7,866 

45,729 

69,552 

86,067 

39,222 

4,560 

000 

798 

9,585 


£624,671 
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Jamaica Eaporta for the Year ending 
lOitA October^ 1845. 

Sugar, hhda., 43,466, at £18.£782,388 

„ tra., 6,789, at £12 . 69,468 

„ brli., 4,797, at £3 aia ••• act 14,391 

Rum, pun , 16,866, at £9. 151.666 

„ hhd., 162, at £6 ■ a*a ata *M 912 
,, caalia, 266, at £6 ••• ••• 1,326 

Molasses, casks, 16, at £6 .. 75 

Ginger, casks, 3,606, at £4 10s. 15,779 

„ bags, 1,129, at £2. 2,258 

Riuiento, casks, 233, at £l 10s. 349 

„ bags, 69,494, at £l. 69,494 

Coffee, lbs , 6,021,209, at 6d. .. 126,330 


£1,223,664 

In addition thereto we must, how- 
eyer, add the value of 

British Dry Goods imported during the 
year, which, at a very moderate 
computation, cannot be less than £800,000 


In all.£1,424,680 

From which deducting tlie value of 

Exports, or . 1,223,644 


Leaves a balance against the Colony 

of . £200,916 

It is obvious, however, that the pro¬ 
perty exported constitutes only a moiety 
of that annually created and consumed 
in the Colony j thus— 

400,000 inhabitants consume, on an 
average, say 6 lbs. of yams, plan¬ 
tains, cocoas. See., at Id. per lb., 

£2,000 per day . £700,000 

Of corn, gaiden stuffs, Ash, flesh. See. 130,000 
Of sugar, coffee, rum, ftc., at least... 120,000 
Besides grass, cstHle, horse-kind. Sic. 90,000 
To which we may add for manufso- 
tures and other handicraft- pro¬ 


ductions . 100,000 


In all .£1,170,000 

To which adding the amount of ex¬ 
ports . 1,223,664 


Gives a total amount created annu¬ 
ally, of.. 2,393,664 


Or an excess over our purchases ... 1,424,580 

of ... £969,080 

The interest in Jamaica Railways 
gains ground in proportion to the ex¬ 
tent of public information upon the 
subject, and the experience of their 
vast utility, as indicated in the highly 
successful operations of the Kingston 
and Spanish Town Line. Already, 
Bills have been passed in the House of 
Assembly, for the South Midland Ex¬ 
tension Line to Old Harbour, and 
thence to Clarendon Park; and for the 
Great Interior Line through St. Thomas 
in the Yale, and thence to Fort Maria. 
With respect to this latter line, it is 


necessary to remark that it was origin¬ 
ally intended to make the shipping 
terminns at Fort Henderson; but on 
various accounts it has been deemed 
advisable to give up thtt port, and 
carry on the present line of Railway, 
from Spanish Town, under an amica¬ 
ble arrangement with Mr. Wm. Smith. 
Thus the two interests, instead of 
clashing together, will now operate 
with mutual advantage, while the public 
will thereby be enabled to obtain a 
decidedly cheaper conveyance than 
could possibly have been the case had 
the opposing line been carried out. 
Next to this, in progress as well ns 
in importance, are the Northern Line, 
from Montego Bay to Aunotto Bay, and 
that running thence by way of Stoney 
Hill to Kingston. These Companies 
have been prevente(||poming before the 
House with their bills only in conse¬ 
quence of their inability to conform to 
a jery immaterial portion of the rules 
unexpectedly adopted by the Legisla¬ 
ture ; but they will no doubt take the 
earliest opportunity which His Excel¬ 
lency or the House presents, to place 
themselves on a similar footing with 
those of the Great Interior and South 
Midland Lines. 

In addition to the tramway proposed 
to be laid down by Mr. Price, of Wor¬ 
thy Park, for which a bill has already 
been obtained, we have also much 
pleasure In announcing the intention 
of Mr. Alex. G. Fyffo and others, of 
the parish of Metcalfe, of applying to 
the Legislature next Session for a bill 
to establish a Central Sugar Manufac¬ 
tory and Saw Mills in that parish, 
with branch tramways into the various 
agricultural valleys in the neighbour¬ 
hood. With another at Port Maria, 
St. Thomas in the Yale, &c., there is 
little doubt that most important advan¬ 
tages will be obtained; while for the 
present we need only point to the 
various efforts which are now manifest¬ 
ing t^emuelves on every side, as evi¬ 
dences most conclusive qf the awakened, 
spirit of our fellow-colonists, and their 
determination to allow no opportunity 
to escape of availing themselves of 
every facility which science or art, 
energy or perieverance, can afford. 
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Canada. —We hare Montreal papers 
to the 27tli Dec., and from Kingston, 
Toronto, and'the other leading towns of 
the Province, to cofresponding dates. 
There is little news in the papers. 

We understand it is the intention of 
the friends and supporters of Lord 
Metcalfe, forthwith to commence a 
subscription to erect some memorial 
or record of the estimation in which he 
is held. We arc gratified to learn the 
fact, and so will the country be. 

Canadian Bailways .—Owing to the 
numerous notices that have been given 
in the Canada Gazette for Acts of In¬ 
corporation for the Montreal and Ha¬ 
milton Railway, it is stated in the 
Herald, that in order to avoid the 
clashing of intere#B, it has been deter¬ 
mined to divide the road into three 
sections,—one from Hamilton to Co- 
bourg, to be under the Toronto Com¬ 
pany ; one from Cobourg to Prescott, to 
be under the Kingston Company, and 
to include the Wolfe Island Road ; and 
one from Prescott to Montreal, to be 
under the Montreal Company. A 
union of the whole into one grand 
line, with a brancli across Wolfe Island, 
has also been proposed. 

Mr. Logan and Mr. M'Naughton 


returned from their surveying expedi* 
tion a short time ago. The results 
are not unimportant. They went to 
LakeNipissing and Lake Temiscaming. 
Including the latter, and the smooth 
water beyond it, there is an extent of 
navigation for 130 miles, and every 
appearance of immense tracts of fine* 
lands near it. About five miles up the 
Montreal River, whicli falls into Lake 
Temiscumiug, there is an abundance 
of fine slate—-a n>ost valuable disco¬ 
very—and which, we hope, will be 
turned to some use. The rise between 
the Matawa and Temiscaming is 
stated to be under 50 feet, by exact 
measurement, instead of 220 as guessed 
at in a former survey ! The distance 
between the Ottawa and Lake Nipis- 
sing is 34 miles as the crow would fly, 
and 45 by the Little River. The banks 
of the latter are said to afford every 
facility for deepening it by means of 
dams. Hares swarm in the country 
about Lake Temiscaming; the Indians 
kill tlicm in immense numbers. The 
Hudson Bay Company collected, last 
winter, 9,000 hare skins, at one of 
their posts on the Lake. Mr. Logan, 
of course, surveyed tlic country geolo¬ 
gically, and in due time we shall, no 
doubt, have further paMticulurs.— By¬ 
town Gazette. 


BIRTH, IVmRRIAGES, AND DEATHS 

BIRTH. 


On the 2Sth Nuv., at Mangrove Lodge, Bar. 
bados, the lady of John ILainx, Surveyor- 
Gcbcral of the Post-Oiiiccs in the West Indies, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3rd of October, at Jaffha, Ceylon, 
Goo. S. Bontson, Esq., M.D., to Mary Jane, 
only daughter of Major Cochrane, Ceylon Rifles. 

At Chusan, on the 2nd October, Osmond 
Cleverly, Esq., of Kilworth, County Cork, Ire¬ 
land, to Ellen, youngest daughter of James 
Fagan, Esq., H. M. 98th Reg. 

At Unebcc, on the 9th Dec., at the Rectory 
Chapel, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, the 
Rev. J. E. F. Simpson, Minister of St. Paul’s 
Chapel in that city, to Geoigiana, daughter of 
the late Edmond Anthony Ireland, ^q., of 
Quebec. 

At Kussowlec, Bengal, on the Sth sNov., 
Lieut-Col. J. B. Gough, C.B., Srd Light Dra¬ 
goons, Military Secretary to Ilia Excellency 
the C(immander-in-Chicf in India, to Margaret, 
liftli daughter of Major-General Sir John Mac- 
Caskill, K.C.B. 

On the 4tli Dec., at the Parish Church of 
Montreal, by the Rev. Mr. Richards, and after¬ 
wards at Christ Church, by the Rev. W. A. 
Adamson, Eden Colville, Esq., M.P.P., second 
son of Andrew Colville, of Ochiltree, Esq., to 


Ann, third daughter of Col. Maxwell, late of 
the ISUi Reg. 

At tire Cathedral, Calcutta, on the 19th Nov., 
by the Rev. G. U. Withers, James P. Mulluy, 
Esq., of Sericole, Jessoro, to Louisa Frances, 
eldest daughter of William Brodie, Esq , late 
of South Mailing, in the County of Sussex. 

At Bishop’s College Chapel, Calcutta, on the 
27th Nov., Henry Soutligatc Austin, of Mout- 
mcin, to Annie, only daughter of the Rev. G. 
C. Jenner, of Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 

DEATHS. 

At Falmouth, Jamaica, on the 6th Dec., the 
Rev. Griditli Griflrths, Rector of ’Pielawncy, 
aged 44, much respected and beloved. 

At Grenada, on the 13Ui Dec., Henry C. 
Onslow, Esq., Dep.-Assiatant Com.-Gcnetal, son 
of Arthur Onslow, Esq., and nephew of Earl 
Onslow, at the early age of 2S years. 

In Leguan, Pemerara, on the Srd Dec., Rev. 
W. G. 'i'. Dodgsou, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxon, Rector of St, Peter’s Parish, and for¬ 
merly Vicar of Arksay, Yorkshire, aged 43. 

At his estate, Latanto, Grenada, on the 19th 
Dec., Wm. II. Whiteman, Esq. the oldest 
Member of the Legislature, and one of the 
senior Magistrates of the Colony. 

At Castries, St. Lucia, on 7th Dec., of 
malignant fever, Patrick Bronan, Esq., Chief 
Commissioner of Police in that Island. 
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♦ ^ 
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the poI6hieSj| dndlForwarded agr^ahly to ihstniptiun by the'drst opportu¬ 
nity. Every' iiiformition' Autiished as id the quickest MaiLiroutes, the 
Hates of Postage, &c. Philib's who have no accdnnt with,the Pirm must 
.forward a rieihittaticb with their letters or parcels, 'or they iriU^ot be 
transmitted. , ^ 

. NEWSPAPER EBPARTMEJIT. 

ij(irttt.aniirkW8VAi>BS8^ &e.—In consedhenee tf tieir extcm< 
slvb Nia w^aper Agencj, aiid hdyihg the siipply of most d the leading News 
Roohit, ^iubs, Pubfic Ltbr^bs,'add'ChamBcfrddf Ceni&iertie at hdme and * 
in the Polonies, with their London and CchHtitUitaT 'HewUpapirrsi Messrs. 
8. Sc wrtrttstihat'Paille^ will fbel dimfideiKie' itf transnlii^htg theh0>rdera 
for London; ProvihOial or Foreign Paimrs lo this EstahUshmen^' and 
depend upon their ilrgulat ibfid prbtn pt reebipt: A Hit «f all the L^ou 
Newspapers, with their prices, will be forwarded oif^emandr « 

FQEfifaM im’!^ 8 VAiPia!l 8 ..^Tdeisrs. S. Sc.^. haidpg devoted 
thek ata^ttotibr abrnf period principaUy to the sppplyhf Forj^ qnd 
Colonial Papuii may hopermilted to state wi&oot fear .of oontradictioB, 
that tbei«i 8 .a»Estah]^Bn(tniapoiSBBsedof so much information relating 
tO- die F 0 iraig&-’iRreBi|^ hairi^ MOh laciliHes fiw the projmpt >and regular 
enpply of ForjAgu Neimpapon^ ff whore «o many differed^ Kiel iff Papers, 
fhr a series o{< yeeM^ idia Iw* toferred. to. '^Beiag tlie spcimilj^-appoiuted 
AgeSiis.of asost' of dw deeding ;^0igii lioamaliiy^^Adr #hHf every 
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puWiliedf, lilMir ^kiAotoiAtkitt .fii this 
fceatd M neddMMunl^ of tho most.v4uHbB^«ii4#titllc^ c^ai^ter *'4 betl 
P«p«n for.’sptoiid k»fenB 4 ftifm,';v)kOtbar.oflliiia}^.|^ gentra^ mui* 
time, literary tr commeretal, irith theipvpiieai|*atii>al!frtiyaibe asceitete 

II* 

on-appUeatioii.u'.',{* -i;’. - .-ay'i^ 

Qltden for any Newiyainrvlife^aobiBt.P-emdieal; or Booii, fuUiihod in 
Earope, America, or the Cdoniei^ will be received and executed without 
delay, whether the order be for a oppy or a l^ea of numberB. ^e 
attention of the Proprietors of Piijbfio LibrarieB, C^ubs, News Rooms, 
Hotelq, Schools, iKi^ton of it^owspapers, Kewi Agenia, and Private Gentle¬ 
men is resp^c^ully called to’this department 


A&VBK^ESXm X>S»AXlTMairV.-^Advertiaenients are received 
for insertion in dll the British and Fiaeign Newspapora and Periodical 
Publicarions. From their extended experience, Meairs* S. & W. are 
enabled id aflbtd rile liiost prompl, detailed, and exptfcijfinftrmarioir aii to 
the best ifiediuide'of publicity fbr {Professional or Cemmerciid Aimounee* 
meffts, and the character, eiroulation,%Ad advertising chargee of every 
Newspaper pfnblisheds the eonrinuous files, or specimen copies, may also 
be OxdMindd' dt their Odicfes. Notices of Insolvency or Dissoluticm of 
Partnershib, for insertion hr the London Gazette,** ear Official Gazettes of 
the Colonies, must be drawn up by a Solicitor and sworn to before a Master 
in Chancery. Advertisements and Pvospeetcnes of every kind are prepared 
and translated at d moderate charge, related according to their nature 
and length. • , 

MSWSFAi^EiR Vi^OmzSTOBf A||d EBUfttiftS will find it 
to the^r interest to |>ut^th|n}selve8 .mto r^ulfflr and frequent communica¬ 
tion with.tMs Agency, by wl|ich tbey^wiU find theinidewa served and their 
objects furthered. Supplies of^every kind and quimtity, and of the best 
quality, can be always procured through. Messrs. S. &W. upon the most 
moderate terms, 

Prinring Papers of every weiidit (uid quality supplied; also. New and 
Second-hahd Printii^ Materials;. Hand MachineS|^, eijtbex fbr Newspaper 
or Book Wori^'!’Presses of pvesy deecriprion, from double^oyfl to card; 
Ink; Rollers; IVpe for ^Newspaper, Book Wofk, and Jobbing, in com¬ 
plete fbunts; together with eveyy otbeqlHirticIe requiute- to furnish a 
^Printing Ofiiee, fojr the ea|icttri^ of Lettfr-iwess'of'Cbpper-piato Friinh^, 
Lithographyt and BeOkhtydiiig, to sflty«x|BiiA ' ^ . v ' 

Specimen Books oLTypea,* and Prieed.Listaol> Prelsoa tod other llbde* 
rials for a^ Panlhsg Gf^,'wirii Esrimait^' wiU ;alwaya. bo forwarded to 
order. 
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Editors, Jleportera, ostd Compositprs. ore «ng:«ged when Mitred; Mid 
the Sale or Puix^ap of the^C!a{|yI%^^ Newspapers negotiate; Debt! 
collected; 'and everpihiltter'&tlMided tofimr^whieh the^ser?t(uei>f coikfidea* 
tiai London AgentbcMi fat^reQniredi^ ' - 


Wf 


« Summaries of News and t^e latest editions of Newspapers'ove trans¬ 
mitted by every pacImtftwthoso'Editdiaiwhdinay desire them. 


•i 




LITEE^t >AGBNCy; 

Tlie Sale of. Copyrights., and ^e ^bUcation of'Hew Works will be 
undertaken, and Estimates given dfthe'phai^es tot Printing, Pafwr, Adver¬ 
tising, &c« Periodieale and tlTorke printed in the Colonies may be sent 
home on sale, and review*'and»noii««s* of themiArill ho paused in the 
British and Continental J'ouiinals.tv Authori may hovo 'thoir Works pub- 
lished.on .the Continn^t,. in, Am^a» and England i«tvriie same time. 
Information, fhets, &c. obtained ht the pablic institu^ma add libraries of 
Great Brifsik, and also of Paria and other foreign odpitals, .by nonsuiting 
scarce works there, and t^MchAuthert; on account of dieir. absence from 
those places, may not be able personally to exhmine. 

Publishers and Authoars athome who may be'desij^QS'of brihi^hjg New 
Books, Periodicals, Engravings,Mosle, &e. bt^ore the Colonial Public, can 
obtain of them every inforaiationa^ to the best mode Of doing so; which 
are considered the .leading. Papers, their character luid -circulation; the 
costof transit^ for ireiifht, fluty; ^ ‘ . . ^ 

Maps, Engravings, and I^ithographic Sketches dxe<^ted to order, 

Traiiriations from all the EurppefUi L^pages made with elegance and 
fidelity. . . jc^ ,* • 

The experience MeMrs. S.&W* have.had inpihwediting and. publishing 
of their C0^iONlAli*'MA(j^A]I^IN'R is the best guaraniljee of*their com¬ 
petency to revise Works, and,pad a judgment oif the probability of their 
success.. , ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

) 

LSOA^, are. prepared strictly wnforpiable'with the 

necessary formf ftf the Co|puics and..Clreat ^taip, carefuliy forwilt4^.^ 
execution, and Veturiied'vdth the greatest despatch. 

, SEXB.8 AT NEXT 07.SXII'—XPcrsonpi djing intoa-, 

tate in the <<(flomee)—can pso^re the namea-^ind’ full particulare of all 
Parties dying abroad, with the ^ministratumof -their Estates; and Lega- 
tee$.-caui also attested'copies of wills,'wikl^aii aeeouiilf of the veal 
and personal property of the deceased. Copies ofyegisters of births, deaths, 
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and marria^fs througliout the British Colonies and Possessions beyond the 
seas, as nrell as Foreign Countries, iirocured, duly certified. 

Debts recovered. Pay, Pensions, and Salaries draVvn and foevrarded. 
Transfers of Funded Property, Railway and other Join^ Stock Companies, 
Shares, &c. made. Colonial Bills, peisonat and private, promoted or op¬ 
posed, and Petitions and Memorialb diawn up and presented. Copies of 
Legislative Enactments, Proceedings of the Colonial ^liCgislatures and 
Assemblies, and Reports of paiticular Debates obtained when leqiiircd. 
Bills in Pailiamcnt wat^ied which may liave any direct or indirect influ¬ 
ence upon individuals or a particular Colony. 

The long connexion of our Mr. }VARD with the principal Spanish, Por¬ 
tuguese, anfl French Houses, enables us to offer WINES and BRANDIES 
of the finest marks on the moat favouniible^erms. 


SVPBftXOR RRVSBELS AVS velvet TZX.E CARPETZHG. 

Messrs. S. & W. invite attention to the following appointment from one 
of the leading honses in the Carpet trade:— 

. Kidderminster, Nov. 25, 1845. 

7 Gbntlsmbn,—1 hereby appoint you sole agents for the Colonii^B and Foreign 
^ossessiona for all goods of my manuloctare; vis., Superior Bibsscls and Velvet 
Tile Caipeting, and Superior Woisted Ruga 

Your obedient Servant, 

Messra Simmon^ U Wa^d, London. . W. H. WORTH 

|jS Prices and Pattenis map be Seen at their Offices. 

Aojjnts for Messrs. Bblfour & Co.'s Priotnai. “Sound List," 

^ published at Elsinore. Subscriptions ^ per Annum, post-fiee. 


If CWSrUZNE SAV BE COLOGNE. 

* Messrs.^. Sc W. beg to draw the attention of the Public to the following 
{letter from Jban Mari^ FarinAj the oldest Distiller in Cologne:— 

“ Cologne, October 29, 1844, 

Wishing to prevent the frequent impositions which occur from the large quan- 
'tity of Imitation of my Eau dc Cologne whichsis shipped to the Colonies and 
Foreign PoB8e)isioiia,and which imitation igaf a most inferior quality, and not to 
be compared with my celebrated fabrication, 4 heieby appoint you as my special 
riiipment to the Colonies, and > oo wiU always have a StocT on huid at 
the following Aloes, that you may execute with promptitude all Orders which my 
friends may favour you with. 

i 1 quality Eau de Cologne, double Ps. Od. \ per Dozen, in short or long 
II „ do. do. single 4s.*6d. J Bottles, with gold labels. 

* » •* •» ^ green bottles. 

ItfCaaea from 26 to 50 Dqs.ir Freight paid to London (exclusive ot Duty). 

' '‘To Messrs. SimmdndS & 


Bimttonds*t Golonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, 

^ Publiahed Moniktg^ price 2s. 6d., 

Is recommended to the notice of Intending Emigtants and Parties iuter- 
feested in the €olonies. "Six YenimeS are hoSK' completed; abd may be had 
half-bound at 12s. per Volume. Charge to Advertisements, 2 Gumeae the 
full Page. _ . _ . 

^ Any inforvMtioa not ^onsitfered tuffictcntly eiupianatorjy, ^ W. wifi 
' render by return of post. But m contequenee ^ the extensive correspondence 
,;o/ the Ifrmt they have to request that all Letters may be post-paid; and they 
beg it to be understood, that they cannot pay the postage of Letters in reply 
to applications. * 
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COLOHZAXi ROOM AMD UBRARY. 

This Room has heeh opened for the especial convenience of their clients 
and parties interd^ted in the Colonies; thei^ being no similar estabKsh- 
meiit in the Metropolis where all the Colonial and Foreign Papers can be 
seen, and the files referred to foe many years past. The Room is also well 
supplied with the principal London Daily and Weekly PjipcrB and Periodi¬ 
cals, many Provincial Papers, and all new Worke relating to the Colonies, 
with a Standard Library of Reference.' At least 500 files of 'different Papers 
are received, comprising the Jouraais ffom t^e following places:— 

•' i.. ^ 


CONTINENT o» EUAQPS. 
Fkaxcx. 

HanelUe*. 

Parli. 

Hoki:.avi>. 

Amsterdam. 

- Aiitwere, 

Hamburgh. 

RoUerdita. 

Sevan axb Feaweas. 
Madrid. 

'Madeira. 

MannsasASBAU. 

OiibraltM'. 

Malta. 

Gmece. 

Corfti. 

Smyrna. 

CoiutaBtii»n>le> 

WEST IN^INS. 

Aatigua. 

Bahamas. 

Berbloe.' ^ 

Dominioa, 

Ceraboss. 

Cirenada. 

Ouadalenpe. 

Guiana, Britlih. 
Havaimab. 

Honduraa. 

Jamaioa.’ 

Kingaton. 

Falmouth. 

Moiaego Bay. 
Martlidqtta. 

St. Chri^idier. 

Bt. Lucia, ' 

St. Vlneeht. 

St. l%omaa. 

Tobago. 

Trinidad. 

AFBieA. 
Alexandria. ^ 

Vv. 


Algien. 

Sierra Leone. 

Gage-of GoAd Hope. 
GiMam’e-Xown. 

A^TBAbASlA. 
Nbw SdeVH WA'uii' , 
Sydney, 

Geelong. 

-Fortland Bay. > 
Maldand. 
'FmtFhilllp. 

Sour a AvatBAnA. 

Adelaida. ^ 

WBatKmrAoaTBAtAA. 
Ferth. 

Yah Dnnea'sLAKe. 
HcdNtrt Town, 
.'Laudcbfton. 
m%iAx.An>. 

' Audetawd. 

^ NeUpn. 


Frederioton. 
MiramichL 
Woodetoek. 

|NO^'^A 


Bay of Jalanda. 

SAWiiWitin iUANna. •- 

EAST INDIiU, CHINA, Be. J 

, Mauritiui. 

Bombay. 

CWoUlA, 

Maftridr 

Finang. r 
Singapon. 

Haeae. 

HtAtgXong; 

Batavia. 

Manilav 

NOBTH AM^IOA. 

Bbumvoa. 

Nsw BiAMl^iex. 

St. John. - . ' . 


SCOTIA AND CAPE 
BRETON. 


HalUhx. 

Vio 


Oi. 

-Sydney. * 

PAIweX EAWABn'a ItSAXOj 
Charlotte Town. * 

NxwipvvpAAYa^ 

St. Jolla’s. 

. Harbour'Graea. 

CAHASA. 

Montreal. 

Guebed. 

Xlngaton. v 
.Torpn^. 

Sherbrooke. 

Woodstock. 

Niagara. 

. London. . 


JxiexoSTAtss.' 

Boston. 

NeeNToilt. 

. FldladelphUh. . . 
BalSmcHio. 
WashioetP*., > , 
CluMoaton; , , 

. Kelt OrlMUM.'. .j.v 
CiheinfiaQ.' ' T 

Txba Cav*. ' -4 » 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Bahia. 1 

Pernambueo. • 
lUo de Janeiro. 2''X. 
Monte Video. 

’ Valparaiso. > 


The Colpnist or Merchant wUl fin^ in Room & eeduded and :quief 
resort, where, he may, nninferruWefi by noise or inconvenience, scan or read 
at his leisure one file after another of the leading Foreign Papers from all 
parts of the World. < ' . ' 


The Annual Subscription is fixed at the low sum of One Ouinea, to ori¬ 
ginal Subscribers, and Half a Guinea Entrance. 
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VE&FEOT vnM^^em aitimi^t 

jktip tSAfAVT ««JLt£f ANA A Ai^nb ‘ . 

CUBE OF ASTSMi. AKD CONbE’HPTIOII, CODfiBS, 

An^HM Dkorim ^ th$ Bvtath emd Lun^ > < •>> 

ARB IHBO&BO BT K f 

»R. IiOlCJO^'S- JpVI.SIQ|»10 WAPiSlIB. 

The truly wonderful powers c^tbis remedy hate eaUedfoilhTeBljmoidalB Arom 
all ranks of ioeiety, iii oil quarters of tiae world. 

)<■ xture of H llxne Yeon* Cough. 

. , 89, }]%h Street, hypo, 

Dated November 7,1845. 

Sir,—A lady, whp had a severe eottgli fof nine years, and could get nothing 
to allay it, from one boot jg^jj^toendk^ Wafers is enabled to speak i^ore freely, 
<uiddter cough ia belter than ii has Ken for these nine years. 

* <Simed) W. BARTLE, Bookstdler. 

Aaoth»^api0 Cure of Coughs. 

From Ihr^t. O. Tuomas, Holyhead. 

^ Deo. 31, 1844. 

sSir,—I have the pleasthre of informing you that my wife is a gi^at deal 
better from taking one box of your valuable wafers; she felt herselrbctter the. 
first day she took them. 

^ OWEN THOMAS. 

, Cures in Sheffield. 

From Mr. A- Whits aker, Bookseller, 1, Forgate, Sheffield. 

Jail. 2,1846. 

Gentlemen,—Numberless parties in and around Sheffield have found the 
greatest benefit from Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.^ 

Auioiiff tnc rest, a gcntlcmOn, who has been a leading actor on the Sheffield 
stage upwards of mirenty years, assured me that he always kept by him a box 

mther at home or when travelling to dista|it towns, as 
idiest remedy he can ggt ibr colds and ho0seneM, so 
' ,h( ‘ 




T iiixa uiPVta ss/a aAaAA«.«AA nauu^wu** ss«As«<r00 as waa* wu*u 0| iMsm asw w>vv«HrAV*s 

that, duimg a numbei of years, he has tried almost every medium that he has 
Hbard ol tor coughs and colds, but none had been of material service to him 
Until he tried Locock’s Wmers, which at once cured him. 

A. WHITTAKER. 

The Particulars of many hundred Cures may be had from every Agent 

throughout the Kingdom. « 

DE. EO JOCK’S WAl^RS give instant relief, and a rapid Cure of 
Asllimas, Consomptfons, Coughs, vColds, and all Disorders of the Breath aud 
Lungs. * 

TO SIKCHBEB Ato EUBLZO BFBAKEBS they are invaluable, as 




bility of thfe voice. * ,♦ 

They have a moat ploasaut taata.—Price Is. lid., 2s. 9d., 

and 11s. perJBox. 

Agents— DA SZLVA A CO., 1, Briae Lane, Fleet Street, London. 
Sqjld by all Medicfaie Vend^ , 

' CAOTZOlf.—To Ffpteet the EubUe from Bpuxious Zmitatidna, 

HER MAJESTY'S HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS 

^VM CAVBXP to «B raiNTSO ^ ^ ^ ^ 



OH thk'bsamp ccTsms Eieu 


aex, TflvWoaM ^ RED QRC 

Jf JPurr/iasers will atlend to thh Caution, tlw^ will be sure to yet 

Ginmne /IrtHe. 


WHITE LETTERS 
, RED QROUllt). 

be sure to yet the 
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ADVEBTISINO SHEET FOR SIWtMONDS's COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 

Jmt ptibligfted, price 2 «« fnLyfree 6d., a Newandlmphrttmt Edition of 

MEDICAL WORK on PHYSICAL DECAY, NERVOUS 

, ' DEWLlfy. constitutional WEAKNESS,; &C.&C* 

With OhservationI on Marriage, &c,. lilfit^ I’O 'Coloured Eiipaviiigs. By R. & 
L. PERRY, A Co.^ Surgeons, Loudon. PuhliahM hy the AuthorSi and sold at their 
residence; ^66 by Sttai^, 21, Paternoster Row"; fiimuay & Co., 63, Oxford Street; 
Noble, 109, Chancery LancivCiQMloni IIS', Iteadsnhall-Street; Purkiss, Compton 
Street, Soho, London. 

« » . ^ .OPTION OP/THE PRESS. 0 

“ The petspicuous style ito which this book is written, and the valuable hints it 
conveys to those whp are apprehensive of entering the marriage stair, cannot fail to 
rccoinTnend it to a c&refhl pernSfd.”—£rtf. 

Tlic ConniAL Balm op Syriacum is a gentle stimulant and renovator in all cases 


£6 f^ascs.may be had as usual at their ^Bstablishmcnt, 

The Concemthated Detersive Essence, an anti<-syphilitie remedy for searching 
out and purifying the diseased huinoprs of th^hlood, remdving all cutaneous eruptions. 
Scurvy, Scrofula. Pimples on the head or fac'fe, Secondary Symptoms, See. Price 11s. 
and 33s. perhottie. - ^ *' ■ 

Perry’s Purifying Specific Fills (price 2k^., 4s. 6d. and lls. per Box,) have 
long been used with perfect success. These Fills are free from mrreury, capaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may be taken without'interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every inataneo. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 

Messrs. R. & L. Perry & Co. may be .consulted at ID, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London, daily, and one of the above Firm at 166, Duke Street, Liverpool, every 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; and at 10,St.John Street,Deansgate, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and -Wednesdays. ' 

FEIVNJ, 

105, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Turning^ Lathes, Flatting Mills, Stocks and Diea, Circular and 
other Saws, Files, Tools, and Materials, 

for Engineers, Millwrights, Die Sinkers, Coach Makers, Locksmiths, Lamp- 
makers, Kanoforte Makers, Biumbers, Wood and Metal Turners, Gim Makers, 
Engravers, ‘Watch and Clock Makers, Lapidaries, Jewellers, Gold and Silvor- 
siniths, Saddlers, Curriers, Dentists, Philosophical and Mathematical Instru¬ 
ment Makers, Carpenters, &:c. 

Soot Chests ittteh tt|i rom|ilete« 

CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
IHOITMONGEIIV, OF EVERV DESCRZPTZON, 

. , *WnOLEaAI,E, RETAIL, AND FOH EXPORTATIOI^. 

"brocTkman^ & 

Alaclt liead Pencil Rlaikial^ictiirers, 

2S, GEEAT RUSSELL STREET, . 

BLOOMSBURY. >, 

To UE had of all Stationers. ^ 

___ - ' 

Freltminary Land Orders, and Land Orders Account, 

* South Australia^ h 

pARTfES.iti England, Holders' of the abover' Orders,"are’ respectfully 
invited tp- trdnBmit them to an'established Agent of the highest r^speejn- 
hility, long resMent in the Colony, who will realise the best price that can he 
nbtamod.--^ Apply for addrcris to Messr.'s. Simmonds & Ward, 6, Bafge Yard, 
Bncklcvsbiiry, London, 






6E^ECT AETICL^E OF PER FV ME BY 


MANOrACTUHBP BY 

P ATE Y :A Jil> C,0., , . , 

(lOaMflRLY rATE^, BUTT?, ’a^^D CO.) ' 

PERFOX^EitS ^ER , , , 

37, Lai^Al^jD’STEEE^T', LO^iXm; 
^Patey's Fragrant Essence (if Citriodarai or ‘‘ Verhe^aP ■' A nfeW aiut 
bonccntrabd Es»tH}ce, posAOBSu^g tt|qse quaUties su dqsir^blo in a: per¬ 
fume for the haedkercbi^-; a -light refreshing fragrance, -combining 
permanence with its otherial property. Is oflered at no higher price 
thatt good LaVc,ndcj.:^.Wate^, tiz. 2s. 6d. and 3s, Gd. per Rottle., 

The Almond of Ambrosial Shaving. Cream, 2s. 6d. and Ss. Cd. the 
Toilet Jar. This Cream possesses all the good qualities of the finest 
Naples soap, unaocorapanied by'the unpleasant smell inseparable from 
that article in a genuine state; and in addition to this advantage, it con ¬ 
tains ub uncoinbined or free alkali, as is sometimes the case in Naples 
soap, which'causes considerable irritation to tendcf faces. The Ambrosial 
Shaving Cream is of a Svhite’ pearly appearanefe, and produces a rich 
creamy lather, which will not dry on the face, the general complaint against 
almost‘every shaving soap hitherto introduced being entirely obviated. 

Patey's Treble DistiUed Lavender Water^ Half-'pints, 3s. 6d. ; 
Pints, 7s. It is unusually pennauent and reviving. 


Patey's Inexhaustible melliny Halts, in cut-glass and stoppered 
Bottles, 2s. and 2s. Gd. each. ' 

Patey's Celebrated Cold Cream, in pots,- Is. and Is. 6d, each. 

Patey's Bears' Grease, price Is., Is, fid.,, and 28, fid.; warranted of 
the first quality genuine as imported. 

Patey's Johnstone's Patent Windsor Soap, unrivalled in its long¬ 
standing veputation. In Pjjickets, three squares, Is.; six squares, 2s, 
Paiey's Aromatic Emollient Old Brawn Windsor Soap, manufactured 
from Vegetable Oils, scientifically combined with the purest and mildest 
alkali, producing a creamy, permanent, and emollient lather, which 
acts on the skiri as a cosmetic, and yields a delightftil aromatic frti- 
graiice. 23 . fid. per I’acket of six squares. 

Patey's ^White and Brown Windsor Soaps, warranted mild, for family 
use. Each Is. Cd. per pound. 

Patey's Naples Soap, warranted genuine as imported. In Pots Is., 
Is. fid., 2s. fid., and 5s. each. 

Almond* Veqetahle, Rose, & Floating Soaps, in Packetsdt3 squares at 1 s. 

fORTHE TOILETTC ANUNIJIISEEY. , 

Patey's Ext/aPiTU^ioletf Scented Hear Pftw^r, particularly recommended 
for the u#e,of Eadies attd Iii&uts,foir its mild and cooling qualities, and greatly 
superior to that usus^ly sold. ' In Pound, Half-pound, and Quarter-pound 
Packages, at Is. 6d. per pound. * 

Paten's NeW Petjime, ^e Persian Esseme Citronella Bosm, an exquisite, 
original, and permanent -perfume, 'imported from Shiranz. Price 3 b. fid. the 

Bottle. ^ 

Patey's Superior Tooth, NaU, Hair, Shaving, and Clothes Brushes, to be 

procured, wholesale only, at 37, Lombard Street. , -. 

++t PATEY & Co. dwclaim connexion witliany qther house, and suggest to 
their cettcspoudenta the necossitjr of ohserving and being explicit'ah to the 
ttuidb^oftneirestablishment,, ' , „ . « , « . 

N.B.—Wholesale Agents for Messrs. Howland and Sons Macassar Qil, 
Kalydor, and Odonto. - ' 
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AUSTRALASIAN UOLONIE S. — The attention of Merchants, 
Ship Owners, and O&ers interested in AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND, and the POLYNESIAN ISLANDS, is respectfully drawn to the 
advantaf^e th&t would ik&fyxe fram l%eir'Ravectising in the “SYDNEY 
MORNING HERALD.” a Daily Paper. {^tubUshed in Sydney, New South 
Wales, of which three tuousand copies daily are circulated throughout the 
whole of Australia and the adjacent Oolonies and Settlements, which Are 
rapidly becoming of more importance. The terme for advertising are, for each 
Advertisement of 6line^ 3s., and . fox each additional line^2d.' For further 
particulars address Mr. J. M. Richardson, “23, ComMll, or Messrs. Siumonob 
& Ward, Foreign Newspaper Office, 6, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, London, 
who are authorised to receive payment-. 


OBYLOK LAND A&BMCV. ^ 

OFFICE No. 3, BAfLLIE STREET, COLOMBO. 

(opposite the “observer” OPPtCE.) 

P ARTIES desiroil^ of Selling or Buying Lands in Ceylon, may 
have their views forwarded by application to the Undersigned, 

C. ELLIOTT, 

Or to his Agents in London, Simmonds and Ward. 

■ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 

The SHRINE of the NATiyiTY (with the much-admired change 
from darkness to light) is the subject just added tq the New Series of Dissolv¬ 
ing Views. Child^s Chrethatirow, exhibiting, extraordinary and beautiful 
efieots. The Proteoscope. Tlie Fhysioscope. Dr. Ryan’s popular Lectures 
daily, and on ^e evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Varied 
Lectures, morning and evening, by Professor Bachbofmer. Electrical etiects 
produced by the comparative exhibition of the two most powerful electrical 
machines in the world. Submarine Experiments by means of the*Diver and 
Diving Bell. Models, &c. explained. The music is conducted by T. Wallis, 
Mus. Doc. Admission, Is. . , 

TVIE DICALGALTANIS M.—HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, 

and WOOD, (successors to E. PALMER;) CHEMICAL and PHI¬ 
LOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 123, Newgate-street^ London, 
beg to submit their Portable Electro-Galvanic Machines to those dffiicted with 
Rheumatism, Sciatica,..Tic Dulouxeux». Paralysis, Diseases of the Liver, and 
all Nervous AiTecttonSy bcing so extrenie|f simple that they may be used by 
the patients themselves without trouble. Complete^ with directions, £3, 3s. 

N. B.—^These machines, having now been extensively nised by the profes¬ 
sion, and public generally. We Wsnbw^dgedtd. bti constructed upon the most 
correcy»n«tiple for the administration of MedicaJi. Ekotneity. .. 

See GUIDE .to ito correct Administration, by Surgeon, Ac. 

Price Is. - PnMiriied by Home & Co. as above. ^ . 


FLOOl^ OLpTR WARBBOUSS. 

255,-5 STRAND, ^EAR" TEiMPLE BAR, 


EstabW»h,ed 1815. ‘ 

TOHN WILSON bege .reppectAilly to remind the; Public, that he 
centinues to supply seasoned FL6QR CLOTH at the nowxeT »rice 
rt whicl?^ beft^article canbernanufaGtiise^i Rnd reqW*^^ mapectiem of his 
present stock, which, for soijndness of quality and .varie%of .p^terns, piuiWit be 
surpassed. 

SEASONED FLOOR CLOTHS FOR EXPORTATION. 
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PATENT ELECTEO-PLATED, GOODS. 

Meijsrfl. SX»KZNGTOK«n4 Co». . 

the attention of McreliRiits, STiippers, an^ pthei» to tbf.ArU- 
cles of their Manufacture, now acknowledged to be superior to all others 
hitherto made. 

Their system of manufacture difiers as much from that formerly in use, a® 
the appearance ani^ durability of the articles produced. These goods are made 
of a hard while metah^RO^ acted upon acids,) cast and chased: apd 
where joints are required, si/oer solder laused: so that an article is produced 
in every ifespect*bqual to a solid silver one previously to plating. The plating 
is a hard and strong deposit of |mjre silver, Aom & solution of that metal, form¬ 
ing a union with the article by the agency of the recently-discovered property 
of the Galvaoic (Mrrent. 

For the quality of their goods, Messrs. £. and Co. cannot do better than 
refer to tltose of their manufacture in use on board the Vessels of the Royal 
West India Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship Companies. 

Orders with remittances, addressed to 22, Regent Street, or 45, Moorgate 
Street, London, will meet prompt attention. 

Books of Prices and Drawings forwarded abroad/res of charge. 


H istory OF England during the thirty 

YEARS’ PEACE, 18^-1845. 

BY cilARLES KNIGHT- 

To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, and in two Super-royti 8vo. 
Volumes, witn Portraits on Steel, and Maps; forming a Continuation of “ The 
Pictorial History of England.!’ 

Part I. wRh a Map of Europe, and a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
price Two Shillings, was published on the 1st of February, 1845. 

London: Charles Knight & Co.^22, Ludgate Street; 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 




PAlnCLZBiUiOir ZltOH WOlKSS.' 

• i * 




I MPORTANT TO FAMILIES FURNISHING.—A comiderhble 
saviiw cab be efRected in the purchase at Enriching Ironmongery, by 
visiting the PANKLJBANON.IRON WORKS, 68, Baker Street, Powmm 
Square, where nsay be idipeeted' the most ‘elctensiye STOCK or lR€m‘^ 
MONGERY GOODS in the Kingdom, oonsieting ef KrrodEH GoOktNo 
Utehsils/G aaMAM Silver Wares, Drawing-^om Stovbs, Shower and 
Varour Bathsj ObhAmehtalIrOn Wore, ^f-ARnSN IhKIiments,' jAPANHEn 
Water Cans and Toilette Fails, kBST.lBEfrxktn'PLAT^K itchen R*no^, 
Penders and Fire-Irons, Tea Trays^,Ornamental Wirbwork, Flower 
Stands, Table .Cutlery, &c. Every article being marked in plain figures, at 
the lowest possible price, will BiBy convince Purchasers at'this EstabBshment 
of the great advantage resulting mom Cmh Payment. *rhe Propi^tors war¬ 
rant every article of the best manufacture.—Tl^ORPE,'FALLOWS, and Co.. 
88 , BAKta 'SfaEBT, Pcr'tman Square, ■f ' * 
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THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 

And Naval and Military Chronicle. 

A CONSERVATIVE WREICLY''N4i:WS 1»APEII ADDllESSED TO THE 

OFFZCEtiS OF THE ROXAt. AHMV AND NAVV. 

EdTAHMSHEO Feuruaay S» 1833 . 

Published eveiy SatuhuaY AptiStSnooNj at 351, SYrand, 

' Curlier of Wellington Street. 


Thb United Servicb CJyvzF.rTB, the first newspaper publMied which pro¬ 
fessed to devote itself to the ipterests of the Army and Navy, has liow been 
established ei.ev£n yb^ij-s.; and, has, during that period, obtained an extensive 
circulation, not only among Offichrs of the |Jniteo Scrvicbs and.their con¬ 
nexions (includhig alarge proportion of tlie aristocracy of the country), but also 
in all thfe Colonial Bmicpdencies of the British Empire; in the East and West 
Indies, in North and South America, in Australasia'and Africa, and, in short, 
ill every part of the civilized world ip which her Majesty’s Troops or Ships are 
stationed. In this respect it may boast a niorc extensive range of usefulness 
than any weekly newsiimiqr confined to the record of tli,e ordinary political and 
domestic intcUigence' of the day. To Advertisers, indeed, of nearly every 
class, it will be Ibuftd, from the peculiar nature of its circulation, to aflord a 
medium for the publication of tbeir announcements which is not exceeded in 
eligibility by that of any weekly joiinud whatsoever; for, not to mention tlie 
fact that it addressfes itself excTiisivelyto the higher ranks of the Saved and 
Military Professions, one half its weekly issue is distributed among Clubs, Offi¬ 
cers’ Messes (Naval and Military), Public News’.Kooms, Military and Naval 
Libraries, and the principal Hotels, not only in the Metropolis and Provinces 
(and more especially in the seaport and garrison towns) of Great Britain, but 
in those of all her Foreign Dependencies. Single copies of the United Ser¬ 
vice Gazette, so distributed, pass, on an average, through the hands of One 
Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice Advertisers 
are usually most anxious to attract.ITie remaining portion of its impression is 
dispersed among Officers of the higher ranks in the Army and Navy, and their 
relatives and friends, at home and abroad. 


J'HE BEST EMBELLISHED WEEKLY JOURNAL is the 
PICTORIAL TIMES, a highly, entertaining Family Newspaper, published 
every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped; containing, besides Thirty Beautiful En¬ 
gravings on Wood, the latest Intelligence, and'a great variety of-interesting Intbmia- 
tion. ' - 

The Illuatrationa of the Pictorial Tiiib8 are; of the most finished descrip¬ 
tion ; the pages are enclosed in Ornamental Borders^ and the Work displays 
such a varieW of elegance, that it has been universally pronounced one of the 
GRANDEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF PlCTORfAL LITERATURE. 

The Pictorial TiHes is admirably suited for a Family Nbwstatbr, as it 
contains an abundance of. entertainmg tnfiormation, in addition to a most 
complete Record of Weekly NetPh and invariably r^ectsall articles that boar 
the slightest tinge of imnroraiity. ■; 

Orders for the abirve Papefs received by 

* Si m MONbS AND. WARD, ' i ' 

Fw^n News AffentK, '■ ' 

6, BARGE YARD,'BUCRLERSBUIiy, J^NDON,. . s, 
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NEW WORKS 

FUBtlsnED BY • 

SIMMONDS'&^ WARD. 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY, 1.0ND0N. 


This day is published. Price Ss. 

ARAB IN; 

OR, THE ADVElSTTURES OF A COLONIST. 

BY THOS, M'COMBIE, ESQ., 

Editor of the Part Phillip Qazetle,,KixiSi Atithorof i'Aiutralian SArcfcAev," in Simmoods'u 
Culonlal Marine,” and '‘Tnit’s Magazine;’'&c. Ac. 

^ 't. 

Now ready, One Vol. demy 8vo,, price 8s. 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS AFFAIRS; 

Forming a Complete History of the Colony. 

BY DR. MARTIN, 

Late a Member of the Legislative Oouncdl, and Magistrate of the Colony. 

This day is published, One Vol. post 8vo. Price Os, , 

AGRICOLA^S LETTERS ON SUGAR-FARMING 

IN JAMAICA. 

BY W. F. WHITEHOUSEi ESQ. 


THE EGYPTIAN TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

FOR OVERLAND PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

BYE. NOLDEN. Priced#. 


ROSAS, 

And some of the ATROCITIES of his Dictatorship in the RIVER PLATE; 
111 a Letter to the Right Hon', the Bahl of ABEnnEEN, &c. By a 
British Gentlemen resident in Monte Video. Prioe Is. fid. 

__ ' • 

THE PRESENT STATE OF 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY QUESTION 

, IN TUNIS AND ALGIERS; 

By a Correspondent of,the Britiah and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Piicc la. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

prodroaIus towards a philosophical inquiry 

' ’ iSto the . ' 

INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF THE NEGRO. 

BY E. .BINNS' M.D:, 

Atttndrof 

JOURNAL OF THE AQRlCULTtJRAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.OF WEsTERNf/AUSTRALIA 

Foa 1842M8. j Price Ss; ‘ 

A valuable work of refereuocj a^fervinijj to sCow the Progress and RcBOurocs of the 
Colony, its Agricultural Statistics, with a Chronological Register of Occurrence! 
from the Foundation'of tho Colony. 


Price One Sbilling. 

'the book of the toilet, 

Or tht Strert ot 3ttaut|>. 
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T he AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 126 , Bishopsgate St., 
corner of Cornhill. 

Capital £200j000, in 2,000 Shares. 

< Directors. 


Gideon Colauhoun, Esq. 

Charles £. Mangles, Esq. 
Richard Onslow, Esq. 

William Walker, Esq. 

Capper, Esq. Edward 


Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 

Robert Brooks, Esq. 

Henry Buckle, Es(|. 

John H. Capper, Esq. 

Trustees —Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. J. H. 

Thomson, Esq. 

Auditors —James Easfon. Earn and C. Kichardson,*Esq. 

Solicitors —Messrs. Manley rearse, Stevens, & Maples. 

Bankers —^The Union Bank of Loudon. 

Colonial Bankers —^The Bank of Australaua (incorporated by Royal Char¬ 
ter, 1835), 8, ‘Austin Friars; 

Physiciem —Dr; Fraser, 62, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 

Actuary and Secretary —Edward Ryley, Esq. 

SYDNEY. 

liireetors. 

Uon. C. D. Riddell. | William Walker, Esq. 

John'Thacker, Esq.. { Adolphus Wm.. Young, Esq. 

Trustees —Hon. C. D. Riddell. John Thacker, Esq. A. W. Young, Esq. 
Physiciau —Dr. Nicholson. Solicitor —James Norton, Esq. 

AecretoV^j^Rdbert Styles, Esq. 

Bankers —The Bank of Australasia. 

There are also AoENts at all the princijml Settlements, 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay. Agents —Messrs, Ritchie, Steuart, & Co. 

Medical Referee —Dk Wra. Mackie. 

Calcutta. Agents —Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, & Co. , 

Medical Referee —Dr. D. Stewart, Presidency Surgeon. 
Cttlon. Agents —Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, & Co. 

Medical Ref eree —Dr. J. C. Cameron, Assistant Staff Surgeon. 
Madras. Agents —Messrs^. Line & Co. 

Medical Referee —Geo. Harding, Esq. 

'J'he following arc specimens of the Rates of Premium charged by this Com¬ 
pany for the Assurance of ;£100, 

WITH' profits; 


Age. 

20' 

Annual l^neinium I 

Age. 

£1 17 

1 

20 

25 

2 2 

1 

26 ' 

SO 

2 8 

2 

30 

rt 

2' 15 

2 

35 

40 

3 4 

0 

40 

45 

3 15 

6 

45 

BQ 

4 11 

8 

80 

55 

5 9 

7 

55 . 


wit ho u t Tro fith. 

AttnusI Premium. 


£1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
3 

. 4 
^ 5 


10 

14 
0 
T 

15 
0 
1 
0 


3 
II 
'7 

0 

8 

6 

8 

4 


No Extra pRSMihii is charged for re^dence in the Australasian or North 
Amdneau Colonies, or.4(t the Cope of Good Hope. 

PncoLiAR rACiiiTiss afe affenrded for the amuranoe of the lives of persons 
pm^eding to or residing in the Fart Indies^ . 

weimums may he paid, and daims settled, in, Australasia a^d the East 
•Indie8,-lw. indorsement ofthe policy. 

Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by the Company, on vcir 
favourable terms: and it is a peculiar feature in its conttitution, thht Annui¬ 
tants par^ipate m tbe profits. . 

Prospectuses, wRh Tables Forms of Propofal fw the purchase nf an An¬ 
nuity or for uiakiti^'an AsRuronce, and every information, may be Obtained by 
application at the Ofilco of the Company. ' 

E. RYLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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riALlGRA-PHIC Bi.ACK l>EAD PENCIL, MariufrtcturH by 
K. WOLFE aiuK SON, 23, Cl)urch Sti'c^t, Spitalficlds, London. 

The Cai ■ iGKArnic Pkncii, 6 have been iiivenled by E. Woltf and Sou, after 
the exjionditiire of mueli tirne and labimr. Th^^y ore the*rc*snlt of many ex- 
pcrinienfs ; and every eflort that ingenuity and exfcrieneo could suggest, has 
been made to iitsine the highest degree of excellence, and fho I’rofcsBioii ntay 
rely upon fheiT being all that can be desired. • 

'i'hcy are |>evfectly fVoe froUi grit; and for richness of tone, deptJi of colour, 
delicacy of tint, and cventiesa of texture, they are not to b.^* equalled by the 
best Cumberland Lead, tliey'can be obtained at the present, tiine; and arc in¬ 
finitely superiorto evei*y other description of Pencil now in use. 

The Camouachic Pencils "will also rcconnueud themselves to all who use 
the Black.'Siiead J,*encil joa an instrument of pififeaslunal importance or recrea¬ 
tion, by their being little more than half the price of other Pencils — 

HI. HH, HHH, IIB, B, BB, P, FF, W* - - 4s. per dozen 

BBB, EHB - - - - ^ ' Ss. „ 

BBBB .12s. ,, 

W^—Thia Pencil is particju^rly recomificndcd for writing" and cotmting- 
house use. '' , ‘ 

All allowance on every Gross yurehased by Artists or Teacfier^, 

May be had of all Artists’. Colourmeii, Stationers, Booksellers, &rc., 

A singli* Pencrfwill be forwarded as a sample, upon th^ rdeei^ of Postage 
Stanipa to th« amount.' ■ ^ , V ' 

Caution. —^To prevent iingositibn, a htgbly-fmished and emb9e^d Protection 
Wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put lound each dozen^ ftf Pencils. E.ifh 
Pencil will be stamped on both sides, “ Cai.iorai’hic Black Lead, E. Wol.":; 

AND Son, London. 

*«• The usual trade allowance to Stationers, Booksellers, dsc., a' Show Box 
gratis, with an order for n gross «f Pencils.* 

* f I 

. SPllINGWElLEE'AND THOMSON, 

Mi'iiitine Chest |lortahle Heish ;f{tanuf«icturers, 

2, DUKE STREET, WEST SMI'I'HFIELD, LONDON. 

Chemical Chests, Dressing-cases, Work-bajues, "I'eu-cndAiis, Liquor, Toilet, 
Knife and Bottle Gases, WhotesUb; and for Exportation. 

W.IRUANTED TO 3TANU ANY CLIMATE. 
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The Cause of Baldness discovexedf and a complete Bemedy and 

Preventive found I! 

A FTER TWENTY YEATIS' close attention to the Hair, EDWARD 
GRIFFIN has proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease called 
Scurf, which attacks the roots, and persons inclined to make their own observa¬ 
tions will find, 

1 st. That the scurf is first seen at that part of the head where the Hair is get¬ 
ting thinner, or falls off. 

2nd. That when the top of the head is thickly covered with scurf, the lower 
parts will be entirely free. 

3rd. That after the head is bald, the scurf leaves it altogether. 

EDWARD . GRIFFIN, therefore, haying these two years discovered a com¬ 
plete preventive to Scurf, has succeeded in preventing Baldness, which is always 
preceded by it, and offers his AFRICAN BALM as one of the most innocent 
of all applications—an article which softens and nourishes the Hair, and from 
its medicinal properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also the 
very best article that can be used by Riose wlip are troubled with it, and who, 
by promptly appl 3 riiig the BAL\r, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an ittc when deceptions of all kinds are practised by empirics, there might 
he some mfiSculty in inspiring the public with confidence; but £, GRIFFIN 
guarantees the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of liis AFRI¬ 
CAN BALM in a few days. • 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cultcv, 182, Strand, London, 
Price 2s. 6d., and in Stopped Bottles, Ss. 6d, and 6s. Country Agents U» be sup¬ 
plied by the regular wholesale houses. Private persons may obtain ft supply 
by a Post-office Order, or, by sending as many letter-stamps, will have it im¬ 
mediately forwarded, free of cost. 

LAVENDER WATER of the very best quality con always be obtamed at 
£. G. ’s establishment. ^ 


P^OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 2s. 6d.—Patro- 
nized by her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kcnt.-Mr. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for 
stopping Decayed Teeth, however Urge the cavity. It is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth 
for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arrestingihe further pro¬ 
gress of decay. All persons can use Mr. Tbomas’aShccedaneum themselves with 



Johnston, tS^XUrnhlU; and all Medicine Vender^. 

Mr. X^onjas ebnftinues to supply the low of Teeth on his new system of self- 
adhesion, without springes or wires. This method doel not require the extrac¬ 
tion of uny teeth or room, or any painful operation whatever. At home from 
Eleven, nil Four. 64, Berners Sjtreet, Oxford Street. . 


PANORAMA OF NANKINO.-JUST OPENEBJai the 

PANORAMA ROYAL, Leieftter Sq mare, A OF NaNCWlSb the 

anment city of the Celestial Empire, with its unmalled PoaisiBLMn^owEii; 
comprifing alsbthe Height and Scenery adjacent, with Portraits of Shr’|{^ Pot- 
tinger, Lord Sfiltoun, Sir H. Gough, and other Officers, in friendly commu¬ 
nication with Elt^o^ Ke-lingi^and Nien-Hieii, thyee Cbjlnelie Comniiis- 
sioners, and VaHbus Native Groups around them. ‘ * ' 

The VIEW of NAPLES by MOONLIGHT is now Open, and BADEN- 
BADEN still continues on view. 
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OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Of Eighteen & Twelve Inches in Diameter. 

The IB-inch Globes were published on the 1st of July, and the 12-inchon 
the 1st of November, 1844, by Malb\ & Co., at the Manufactory, Houghton 
Street, Newcastle Street, Strand, London. ’’ 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

French Polished Frames. French Polished Frames. French Polished F’ramei. 

»• 



1 li-ln. rofcwood, 17 gs the pair 
18-iii.Span.inahog. 15gs „ 
12-in.rosewood, Rigs „ 
i2'fai. Span, maliog. 7} gs „ 

No. 4. ' 

Mahogany Fraraes. 



4 



is-in.molHig- I 2 gsthepair 
18-in.rosewood, Hps 
12 -\b. mahogany, Cgs 


18-in. rosewood, 17g8 the pair 18-ln. rosewood, 17gsthe|iair 
18-ln. Span, mahog. 15 g» ' 

18-in. plain mahog. 12 ga 
12-in. rosewood, 8i gs 
R-7igs 


12-in. Span, monog 

No. 5 • 

Mahogany Frames. 


' Cl- - i 

i8-in. Span, mahog. 15g8 
12-in. rosewood, U gs 



18-in. lOgstliepair 
12-ia. S^gs 


12-in. Span, mahog. T^gs 


No. 6. 



18-ln. mahog. £8 0 0 the pair 
lain, stained wood, 7 ga „ 
12-in. mahogany, £4 0 0 „ 

12-ia. stobu.wo^ $§ g* ,, 

Sis ATS OXiOteS.' 

18-ln.~.£8 S O^oeh 

12-in. 1 11^6 


-\B.iTiauegaay,og8 „ ----»» » , 

In these Globes att endeavour has been made tovombine a degree.oi accuracy, 
such as is only possessed by the best l^era Maps, with tbe^Jowest price at 
which excellence can bo attained. Tlie Tebrestbial (jlobe has been com- 
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OUliiVVa- 4AJ- Vl4«i^ X^\,k«irTL-4v»t. a*' jiai 

rthcrn Ilemisphcrc aro all which ar^ hy Piazzi, with th&y'ldditloii of 

li of BraiUey’s (from the Tnhulw Iiiffioippntfi».'e) as arc not ip f^zzi. The 

* V ft .. . .« '‘.ww * . 1 _ ___j. n ii_ _ • -1 . - % *!1 Ml . 


piled from the most recent (Jeographical Surveys, witlv the aid of the accounts 
given by the best travellers; and there is annexed on the 18-inch Globe a 
'fable of the Ponuhition of the difierent'countries in the World, compiled from 
the latest ofiiciftVRcturjis, atidi .wlnTe th^so ate winting, the bestmnerr autho¬ 
rities which could be obtained b> Mr. G. S. Brent, Fellow of the Statistical 
Society of Loudon. . 

The Aatronotiucnl information which has been, supplied of late years upon 
the Positions and Nomenelaturc of the fixed JSt|fs, hag ri:ndcred a perfectly 
new Cei.kstiai. Gkobe a most desirable jicqmsi{iQn‘to the iitudent of Astro¬ 
nomy. The labours of Piaz/i, Bradlcy, Lacaillh, Johnson," &c.,in determhiing 
the places of the Stars, and tho-e of' daily in the correction of their Nomen¬ 
clature (in die new edition of the'British Catalogue ”; have been carefully 
consulted in the Celestial Gloh which is imw advertised. The Stars in the 
N on 

Stars Wthe SottthctltiHemi'^phcre compme.all those given by L^caille and 
.lohpsom,' The magnitude of each Slat is that by vyliich it is desigii^uted in the 
Catidogtie from which its jilace is taken; and the iii^yeral Orders of Magnitude 
are sb'distinguishod from ciich other as to be road, After a little practice, with- 
oiif t^e necessity of counting the number of Foint Jn tho Star-figure. The; 
Double and Mmtijde Stars have been marked fi’om the CatalogHes of Si.- 
HerschAj 'ftttd Stnive, and FIarnaitecd’a_ numhers h.'ive been annexed as tli • y 
stand in'Mf.^aily’s edition of the ‘‘.British Catnlogii whl^i work has ; ’f.o 
been full^cd in the omission of all letters eke^pt those n^btt'h arc found in 
Bayer’s All the positionf have been briwi;-lit uji to 1850. 

'riie. Figures of the Cons!filiations are printed from dlixeront phil e*", and in ;i 
di.stinct colour from that of the more important partst-thts, independei-ily of 
its ohvio^igiendency to prevent confusion, admits of the Globe heingpurehased 
either or witlioul the draw Ings of the CousCcllatiipia. 

_| I N'" ... 'X-- 'T, ___ r* _ t-i.. ■o-.-r'.'.’_Tk- t 

is now in 
Knowlec 
Price id. 

N.B,—Old Globes inav be re-covered with these new Maps, at the price of 
.11 guineas for the IS-iiicli, and C*' Ins. for the 12-iuch. 

On the 1st of .lime, 1S!1, an improvewl moveable Planisphere, by tbe Author 
' '’ilie Glol)“.s, was puMished, exhibiting a View of the state of the Heavens at 

1 given hour for every Da^ in the Year. Price 10s, 

ftlolcskiu Covers for Glories of Gold An<j[ CohuirM-Patterns, 

• ’ £ e. d. I' ' - 


Treatise on the U.sc or Tin; Globes, by Profes.sor Di; Moroan, 
in preparation ; it is to he of the same form as 4he “ Library Useful 
:;dge,” in order that it may bo bound np with that w,o k if dcbired. 
fi.; in cloth, Cm. TJiis work will be published Feb. 1, 1S'15. ' 


IS-incU 
18-inch, full'length 


0 

0 


T2iiicb 
12-inch, full length 


£ s. jtl. 
Q H. 0 
0 15 0 


Malby’s Tby Globe,?, coihpilsd from the Globes of the Society. 


."-iiichv 
2'iucli ■ 


£ 

0 H 

as (i 


d. 

0 the ]>air. 

. . 1 .,. 


li i' 1 , Ttirestrial 
1-incli “ditto 


.€ 

0 

0 




2 

r 


d. 

0 each 
G „ 


BATTX.^ O]^ W AK L O O. 


xJOnl^T,,'upon a ^tYjre Scale, ^fp^^sontingf Che' stpTeiHljld 
Cliarg.'., ill the earlier part of the, laittle, by the British Cavalry under 
th.’ M irrjuio of .\nglfiseyj and the Britisl'i .Infantry Under Sir ThoBias Pieton. 
t'.oYpTi AN U M,L, Pier AaiLLY, (>]v't- froio 11 to 9 daily. Admj.seioti, 1 b. 
One vfi'ul Despatches a-nd Tlistorie^ for a.moiith without obtaining the 
]'’Mst idea of the' " movenifints, which a glance at the Model will cemvey.*— 
JJeiK^ribc.',' bv a Waterloo man. 
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WATSON’S 

ELEGANCE ' 

FOR THE TARLE, . 

*1, «f 42, BARBICAN, 

Corner tf Princes Street^ Wf 

five Minutes ‘walk from 'the lA ' ’ ® 
Post Offke, ' 

S ILVER SUPERSSPED, and 
those corrosive and Iqlurious 
Bietals, called, Nickel and Gorman 
Silver, supplanted by tlie introduo- , 
ition of a new, and perfectly matchlist 
ALRATA PLATE. C, Waxsoi', aided by 
* a person of Science, in the am '.jamatlen 
of Metals, has succeeded in Ir 'nging to 
Public Notice, (die mbst beantifi t Artide 
ever yet ofTeted; possessing all 4e rich¬ 
ness of Silver in appearance—^wllh. all its 
durability and hardiiesSi.—wit) Itt jterfiiet 
sweetness in use-undergoing 'as it does, a 
Chemical Process, by wliichr^i thiit la uau- 
sepus in mixed Metals is entirety extracted 
-^resisting all Adds—^may be'cleaned as , 
silver, and is Manufactured faito cveiy C 
Article for the Table and Rideboi^ 




CAoied 

Coffee Potfutl Siei, 
fi2 a 0 


TAATE. 

And t^PONOMY 
Warehouses, 

Ays AT 

, 16, NORTON FOLGATE 

Pishopsgate, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern 
Counties Railway. 


fM C. Wattoy begs the Public will 

fja understuid that this Metal Is pe- 
m euUatly bheown, and that Silver, 

w Is not more dlffiiient from Gold, 

than hU Metal is fram all othera; the Puh- 
lie will therefore have no dUBeuIty In dis¬ 
covering the annnus which directs the viru¬ 
lent attacks made against him, by a party 
who is daily suflbrlng front the unparalleled 
success which has marked the ptogme of 
Us New Plate since Its Introducuon. C. W. 
.nidike this parly, courts comparison, feel¬ 
ing confident that the result will establish 
its pre-eminence. Entire Services of Plate 
Purchased. 

coansTiNxON szniYxcxia, 

WwinfAotitred of tUo XotoiL 


WATeON 

d IMSBARUCAN 


•Wed niadea, with ViUstm’sPewAHela Plate mmSte TableXnhes Ms. 6d. perdos. PessertslBs.6d. CartiersCs.id. 




Balt Ditto.... 
Sugar Tongs] 


5 6 doz. 8 

6 0 „ 12 

1 3 each I 


Strong FUate 


8 0 doz 
13 0 Gilt 
I 0 eacl 


Thfettaed. 


13 6 doz I 
18 0>gUt. 
3 0 each 


Piddle. 


1 10 Odoz. 


1 10 0 


I 5 0 

. _ 1 0 ___ 

Three Papier Mache Tea Trays, full s^iml ornamented for Siis —Patent Candle Lamps (Id.—Solar Lamps 
to hum common Oil 22s, 6d.—Btonza Fenders Os. 6d. Steel Fire Irons ds. fid. per set.—Ivory Handle Table 
Knives, rimmed Shouldere 11s. per Dna. Desserts Os. per do*. Carvem 4s. fid. per pair. 

C AITTZOK t— Waibom’s New Am ata Pi. ate .in only to had Genuine at the \V arcliouscs of the In ven - 
tordl. 8t 42, BAABiGAy, comer of Princes Street, and at 16. Tfnvroji Focoatb. Bishop-'afe, Wholesale and 
Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, Cutler,and General Funiishtni. ITardwaremaii, Established 1703. 

C. WA-TSOW'S 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED QATALOGUE A PRICE CURRENT 

I» just Published, and Families who regard economy and ele{«ince should jiossi's.^ 
tliemselves of this useful Book, w’bioh nijay ba had Gratis, and root Free, froiJi the 
above Address. ^ 


N * MAUVOA AAA JEIA^ VAAAAJWVrwci w * 

just Published, and Families who regard economy and ele{«ince should jiossi's.^ 
selves of this useful Book, w’bioh nijay ba had Gratis, and Post Free, froiJi the 


The above material is admirably adapted to Hot Climates, and is manufattii -d 
into Hot-Water IMshes, Wine-Coolerfi, Salvers, Epergties, Drinking Cups, and ev i y 
article used in the East and West Indies,, where C. Watson is shipping large 

fluantitief to. , , T - , . . ^ ' , 

C. Watsoh’.s extensive lixport Trade m evetv description of uinrangnam ai:d 
Sheffield Ware, enables him to execute tbe Jargest orders on the shortest possible notice. 

RAT^^T PARAGON CAMPHXNE I.AMPS. 

1’bc perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta has been ha^ipily attained l>y the in¬ 
vention of-two parallel flat nngs-^a larger and a smaller forming a cone round llic 
margin of the wick, which cause iTrapid reverberation of air against the fli^e-^thus 
condensing e^ery particle of volatilized vapour; it is free from Smoke orsnUeU, having 
perfect combustion, and, in fell action, emits a light equM to 16 wax candles. 

C. Watson’s Wareliouses, 41 and 42, Earbican, and 16, Noyton Folgate, will contain, 
thrlnighout the season, all the most elegant rechm-hfi and new patterns, comprising 
’ Or-moiu, China, (Hass, and Opal. OldOil L:imp8fitted'viththeParagonlIcndfor21s,, 
and the Paragon Apparatus applied to the Vesta for Ps. 'J he Spirit analyzed and re¬ 
commended bvDr. Iho, isdeliveredinscrewcansbyC. Watson'scarfs. 

n & 42, BARBICAN, and IS, NORTON FOLGATE. 
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INTENSITY, DURABILITY, AND FLUIDITY IN WRITING. 

‘^\7'H}CHhave so reinurkaMy. extended the uee of the S^LFen, and 
y ' h^er'b^n found so essential for ^rposes of Wri^ig ha Warm Cii- 
mates, ar4i'in general demand in vtoous parts of thp!,Wqirld,, ‘One or 

other of die following articles will be fouM to suit every vanety of taste ana 
purpose. The following classification will ifoteribe their pecnliarities 5 — 

THE TH|N COLOURS. . . 

These ax'p a limpid and liquid-flowing.fciha which write equally well with 
Steel as with Quill Pens; they consist of Thi: Bton Black, or Orioinal 
Writing Fluid, which writes ^rst of h clear Blue Colour, but turn's toadecp 
‘‘Black in a short time, and is the thinnestrand'elearast-flowing ink ever known. 

In reference to this article, the public Tarred to the following'copy of a 

letter received by post;— 

King’s‘House, Colombo, Ceylon, April 29th, 1837. 

“ Sir —I beg to inform you, that I took out with me in 18^| from England 

bound in 
in your 
most 
Country. 

opinion is shared by a^rwho have u&d Ae Fluid in Ceylon.—I remain. 
Sir, your obedient servant, , “ E. R. POWER, 

“ Mr. Stephens.” Private Secretary'to his Excellency Sir R. W. Ilarton, Bt. 

A SUPElirOR FLUID ^LACK INK; 

Which will be found not to cling to .the Pen in the manner in which ordinary 
Inks do, and to combine more readily with the paper... 

A Vivid and Brilliant Coloured RED INK for Contrast Writing. 

A FINB LIQUID ROUGE CARMINB, 



Adapted for Artists, and those who,-use Water Colours. 

N. B. The above will take impressions from th® Copying Machine. Tb 6 
lied, and particularly the Rouge Carmine, give strong copies.—Also a very 
Superior Copying Ink. 

THE DENSE COLOURS. • 


Theie articles differ from the fornicM- in ji-riting their full colour at once; 
their disposition to combine with tiie Paper causes them to write with very 
great fluidity; this, and their greater density of colouring mateiials, give to each 
stroke of the Pen more intensity and greater breadth. The upstroke is there¬ 
fore not so fine, hut the manuScri^ is generally more strongly legible. ^ Any 
requisite degree of fineness may be gh’en by a corresponding finfette^ In the 
JVn; they form no flepositions about she Pen or Jiikholders, like ordinary 
Inks. Persons with wc% sight, who require intensity of colour, will he able 
to suit their wants by one or the other of these articles. A very ahalluw Ink- 
holder with large surface is had for all Inks, hut particularly tor these dense 
colours. 

THE PATENT UNCHANGEABLE DARK BLUE WRITING FLUID. 

This beautiful and new composition for writing has the peculiar and very 
valuable property of never losing any of the elements of its colour; havtog no 
vegetable products, it will not undergo spontaneous decay, likq common Ink; 
It will change by the action of .stro^ lignt, as all colours will 4 ..hut it has the 
property which no other colour possnsses, of‘always returning to its original 
state when the light is excluded.. It is, consequently, among the most dura¬ 
ble of colours. Also, it will 1)ear immersion in Sea Water and exposure to 
Sea Air with impunity, which io Jtiarinera tmd Captains of Vessels is invaluable 
for the preservation of Log Books and Naatiecd Journals, for the manner in 
which the Chlorine of Sea Air ufTccts the .writing made with common Ink is 
well known, and makes it imperative that those who w'ish to preserve writings 
on Sea Voyages sliould use an Ink over which fmlorine has no power. 

'i'lteiollowing extract will also explain the value of a colour lor writ^g over 
which Chlorine and Acid have no power. ♦ 

Extrart from Brand's Manual of Chemistry, page 929:—“ If the paper has 
been made from inferior rags bleached by an excess of Chlorine, Ink, however 
good, will he ultimately discoloured.” 

Prepared and Sold by lhe_Inventor and Patentee, HENRY STEPHENS, 
.31, Stamford street, Blackfriars Road, London : and Sold in Bottles at Ijd. 
3 d., Cd., Is., and 3s. each, hy all Stationers and Booksellers. 

A libcial discount on export orders. 
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CHUN'S INKS * HNHPMOF SAFES., 


CHUBB'S 
New Patent Detee- 
tor Loeka rive per¬ 
fect eecunty from 
falae Keys and deo 
detect any attempt 
to open them. 

They are made 
of dl ncee, and for 
every purpoae to 
which lock* are ap-; 
plied and are ctronK. 
■ecurct eimpla and 
diuaUe. 


CHUBB'S 

Fatetit Fire-frooi { 
Safes and Boxes arc ^ 
Uie best pPeserva- i 
tive of deeds, books,' 
plate, 8cu. Bum (Ire i 
mul thieves,and are i 
scCvired by Detector 
. locks throwing from 
J| two to ten tKdts. I 
l| Cash -Biixes and , 
' , Japan Deed Boxes. 
Street Door Latches , 
-i tS with very neat Keys, i 



a CHUBB It SON. ft7. Sr. Paul’s Chusoh Tasb, Lomboii* i 

AHD S8, LOBD STun, LirsBrook I 


■RRODIE ON DEBILITY MAN.-^MESSRS. BRODIE 
AND CO., CONSULTING SURGEONS, 27, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
London. 

Just published, the fifteenth edition, price 2s. 6d. and sent free on receipt of a 

postroMce order for Ss. 6d. 

Brodie’s Medical Work on Debility in Man s 

A Medical work on the infirmities of the generative system in both sexes, being an 
inquiry into the concealed canae that dcstro ys physical energy and the ability of man¬ 
hood, ere vigour has established her otnpire ; with observations on the baneful effects of 
solitary indulgence and infection, and on the loss of the reproductive’powers, with 
means of restoration. The consemience of neglect and the influence of mercury on the 
skin are pointed out and illustrated by engravings. 

Published and sold by the Authors, Messrs. Brodie and Co.,^ 27, Montague-street, 
Russell-square, London; and sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Patemostcr-row; 
Hannayand Co., 63, Oxford-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho j Noble, 114, Chan¬ 
cery-lane; Barth, 4, Brydges-strect, Covent-garden; Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street, 
London; Stephmi Knapp, Coventry; Slater, Oxford; Roberts, Derby; Codj^er, Lei¬ 
cester; Parker, ilcreford; Sutton, Nottingham; ■'Wood, High-street, Birmingham; 
and by all Bqokaellers in Town and Country. 

Opinions of the Press. 

BRODIE ON DEBILITY IN MAN. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Pip*, 
Paternoster Row. --This is a work of great merit, and slmuld be placed in the hands of 
every young man who is suffering from past folly and indiscretion. It contains many 
valuable truths, and it^erusal is certain to benefit him in many ways. Brodie and Co. 
have also published “The Secret Companion,” a work of avery valuable character, 
which is enclosed and sent free, with all their medicines.—London Mercantile Journal. 

The Cordial Balm of Zeylanica, in bottles, jprice 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, or the quan¬ 
tity of four hi one family bottle for 33 b., by which one Us. bottle is saved; with each is 
enclosed the “ Seotet Cotonpanion.*' 

The five-pound cases (the purchasing of which will be a saving of one pound twelve 
shillings) may be had as usual at 27, Montague-*reet, Russell-square, London. 

Consult “THE SECRET COMPANION,” 

Embellished with Engravings, and euclosed with each box of Brodie'a Purifying Vege¬ 
table PUls, price la. Ud., 2s. 0d., ^s, 6 d. and Us. per box. Observe the signature of 
R. J. Brodie gnd Co., London, impressed oit a seal in red wax, is affixed to each bottle 
and box, as none else are genuine. These Pills are well known throughout Europe and 
America to be the most certain and effectual oitte ever discovered for every stage and 
symptom of the venereal disease in both sexes, and all (liseases of the urinary passages, 
without loss Of time, confliiementt or hindrance from liiisiness. 

Messrs. Brodie and Co., Siorgeons, may be eonsulUd as usual at' 27, Montague-street, 
RusseU-square, Lmdmfnm efcMk tn the momiyg HU eight in the evening, and on 
Sundayejrom.eleven until one. _ « 

CoRMtry patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail if their cases, 
the communication must be accompanikd with the usual consultation fee qf one pound, and 
in all cases pie most pmolabk secrecy may be relied on. . 

flf Country Druggists, Booksellers, and Patent Medicine Venders'ean he supplied 
with Wdie’s Purifying Vegetable Pillf and Cordial Balm of Zeylanica, with the usual 
allowance to the trade, by the principal Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses in 
^London. 

Only oncpersonal msit is required to effect a permanent cure. 

Observe, No. 27, Montague-street, Russell-square, London. 
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HERALDIC, SJTONS, SILVER, & CODPER EHGRAVXNC, &c. 

yi KNllY SALT,- EuoBA^'t^ <lr<‘at Turnstile, corner of 

Xincoln’s-Inn-Ficlda, r<?^p»otfuny submits the following brief List ot 
Cii ARoEs^or Rngrating in a superior 


£ s. i. 

Single Anns & Crest On Stone 1'. fi • <0 
Single Anns ditto 0 18 -0 

Single Crfest ditto ,0 '.7, P --, 

Old English Letters, each ... 0 ^ .0i‘i Plates, with Name 

' ' ' Single Crest, ditto ditto 


Single Crests on Silver Plate, 
per dozen .. .. 0 

Single Letter, ditto ditto ,. 0 
f ©O’. Arras and Crest, for Book 


d (i 
2 a 


0 

12 


0 

0 


Anns found.—Books of RcferehcO to the Arms of upwards of 100.000 Kami- 
li<'s may.be seen, and Sketches fnade ^atuitonslv where ereployea.— Ottieial 
Seals, BiittouTlics, ^c. &cl tu Heraldic Style.—VJ'sifeHpg^ards, Book 

Plates; House, (Mce, and J&obrjnales^ ! 

Observe—The Lincoln's-Xnn Engraving Establishment. 


LA^MERT ON^DEBILITY; NERVOUSNESfi, 

And all Disorders arising from Excess, &c. 

“ He who in pleasur&’s dowpy arms 
Ne'er lost his health or youthful charms, 

A hero lives, and justly can 
Exclaim, In me behold a man!” 


Just Published (in a sealed envelope), Twelfth Edition, price 28. fid. or 
sent by post, fyee, to any address, 8s. 6d. 

jCELF- PRPlH.RRVAT ION : a Popular Essay oh those concealed 
disorders, originating in youthful excesses, and terminating in, Nervous 
Debility, Local ahd Constitutional Weakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
aud Tramouus, which afllict the Weak, the Sedentary, and tire l>elicitte. With 
Practical Observations-on-Marriage, and on the Analonty, Physiology, and 
Diseases of the Reproductive Organs, with plain Directions for their perfect 
llesteration. - 

^ Br SAMUEL EA’MERT, Cottsultino Suuoeon, ' 

BalJ^rd Stfettf Bedford Sgiiarf, London, 

Matriculated Member of the Uiuversity of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of 

the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of ApotbeearkV Haii, 

London, ftc. ' ’ 

“The various positions of LpW» ‘Husband, and Patent, the inherent privileges of 
niaiikind, are fi equently marred ana prevented through the7611166 and il-autie's of early 
indiscretions. To such, among others,.this Ess.iy audreSscS itolf; and by its'perusal 
many questions niay be satisfactorily io^sfed that admit of rio appeal ev6u to 
moat confidential friend.”—STATF^bGAXlETTE.- ’* 

“ Lqng experience in the treatment of a class of diseases hitherto neglected an., 
roost impeafe^y understood by the'great bulk of the medical'profession, Ras'enebled 
the writer to prove that th^re arc concealed,causes of Nervous Debility in existence, 
wh^re thh irier^routine pfactitionp would never drcfcm of linding them; traceable to 
certain Habits, fortning the most secret, yet deadly api faUd springs of domestic misery, 
and prbmaftit^ niot^ity.”--WAXBi;iBi,p JouBNAv. 

Published hy the Author,, and'sold in-Londdn by S. Gilbert.’ Si 'nnd 52, 
Paternoster Row; NskrTON, Clitrch Street, ^verpbol; Prioe, 93, Uhme Street, 
Dublin; T. Sowleh, Courier Office, Maficnestetahd by alldther ^^oksCllcrs. 

Mr. La’mbbt is tq be consulted daily at his UeBidence, and Qouritr'yP^ents, 
in theii^letters, are reqiMJBtied tb be as minljt|i ds ppssible in the detail of tlieir 
symptoms, dge, ^'efierat HttbitS of Grihg/'and oc^uptlkUoii iaUfe. Hig com¬ 
munication must he aceptopaniedhy the usualTonsulthtionJPee of £l,-witliout 
which no notice whatever can be taken of their application; and, in all cases, 
the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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Tlie Queen 

Has been graciously pleased to Command, that 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, 

Of Birmingham, be appointed 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER IN ORDINARY TO HER 

MAJESTY. 

Dated April 13, 1840. 

TOSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior PATENT 
and other METALLIC PENS may be bad of all 
Stationers, Booksellers, and other Dealers in Pens 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

« It is gratifying to the Patentee to acknowledge his 

obligalions to the Public for the best proof they pen give him of their approba¬ 
tion in the continually-increasing demand for his Pens. 

THE NUMBER OF FENS MANUFACTURED AT THE WORKS OF 



JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


From Dec. 1841, to Dec. 1842, was 
70,612,002 
or 6,884,333 dozen, 
or490,361 gross. 


From Dec. 1842, to Dec. 1843, was 
105,125,493 
or 8,760,457i dozen, 
or ‘ 730,0381 gross. 


CAUTION.~All the Genuine Pens are marked in full “ JOSEPH GIL¬ 
LOTT ;" and Vendors are desired to note that hi^ards of Pens aw made up 
iii Packets of one dozen each, and 
have a label outside, with a fac¬ 
simile of hi| Signature: 



At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has in¬ 
troduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS, 

which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibi¬ 
lity, and with Fine, Medium, and Broad Points. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Manufactory, VICTORIA WORKS, 
Graham Street, Birmin^am. 

DEPOT, 95, New Street, Krmingham, and 37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


CTOCKEN'S PATENT BINDING PINS for securing loose 
^ music, pamphlets, and publications, particularly recommended for 
newspapers.—C. Stoefeen having Paper Mills, pays particular attention to the 
manufacture of his Writipg and other Papers, which he confidently asserts 
are superior to anv house in London, aa to price and ouality^; he is selling them 
at Manufacturers’ charges^Superfine Focfiscap, 6d. per Quire; Envelopes, 
8 dozen for 4d. C. Stocken solicits attention to the latest assortment of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing and Writing Cases, Work and Despatch 
Boxes, Tea-caddies, &c. full 30 per cent, under any house in London. The 
above articles are all warranted. Dressing C|ifes repaired or refitted on the 
shortest notice. To be had at Stocken a well-known eatabRshmenl^ 53, 
Quadriint, Regent Street. . 
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CuTtis on Mental, Nervous,' and Generative Diseases. 


Just publis^ied, a MEDICAL WOER, in a iScaled Envelope, at Ss., and 
,, sent Free for 3s. 6 d. in Postage Stamps, 

m A M H O o D ! !!' 

T he causes of its PHEMATUHE decline, with plain 

Directions for its PEEKECT RESTORATION { addressed to those Biifferiufr 
from the destructive effects of Excessive;DidiitofiiCe, Solitary Habits, &c.; followed by 
Observations ou Marriage. Illustrated with Cases, &c. 

By J. L. CuHTis &; Co., Coqsulting Surgeons, London. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH THOV8AND: 

Published by the Authors, and Sold by Burgess, Medical Rookselle^rSS, Coventrj 
Street; Hannay & Co., 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Conibill; Strange, 21, Pater¬ 
noster Row, London: Ouest, 51, Bull Street, Binninghani j Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester; G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Independent Press, 
Cambridge; Alien, Mercury Utiice, Nottingham; Dodd, 34, Quay-side, Newcaslle- 
on-Tyne; Chronicle Office, Oxford; Clancy, 6, Bedford Row, Dublin ; Bolster & Co.. 
Cork; Ferris & Score, Bristol; Patnn & Lofe, Glasgow'; Dmmm 0 ftd, 5 , Blair Street, 
Edinburgh; Innes, Greenock: and sold, iif a sealed envelope, by all BooKscllcrs. 

REVIEWS OF TUB WORK. 

“ This work, a TWENTIETH 'Eflltion of which is now prosonted to the public, 2#,000 copies 
havin;; been exhausted since its first apiiearance, lias been very much impnived and enlarged by 
the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as also fay the inserUua of 
several new and highly interesting eases, ^'hc hook, os has been already stated, is the result of very 
ample and daily-increasing expericnec in a class of diseases which, for some unaccountable reason, 
have been fithor altugcther overlooked, or treated almost with indilTereiice, by the ordinary medi¬ 
cal practitioner; and we feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no memlirr of society by whom 
the book will not be found usefnl, whether inch person hold the relaticm of a Parent, a Pre- 
Ci^lor, or a Ctm-!fyman’’^Sun EvetUny Paper. 

M ANnoon : By J. L. Cuhtis & Co., (Strange)—In this age of pretension, when thp 
privilege s of the ^e arc constantly usurped by the false and the ignorant, it is diffi¬ 
cult toafiofd (^e sufibrer from nen/ous debility, the unerring means i^judg^ent where 
to seek relief. The authors of this work have-obviated the difficulty, llic long expe¬ 
rience and reputation in Ihe treatment of these painful diseases, is the patient’s gua¬ 
rantee, and well deserves for the work its immense circulation— Era, 

To the married, and unmarried, this little work alike affords consolation and cure in 
peculiar cases, and wc are doing a service to society jjl recommending it to general 
notice. — E.’isex and Herts Mercury. 

Curtis ON Manhood. (Strange)-—A perusal of this work will easily distinguish 
its talented authors from me host of medical writers whose pretensions to cute all 
diseases are daily so indecently thrust I)|6fore the public. Having for many years been 
the standard work on these diseases, its originality is apparent, and its perusal hreatbe.s 
consolation and hope to the mind of the patient.—iVaaa/ and Military Gazette. 

Curtis on Manhood should be in the hands of youth and old age. It fs a medi- 
cd publication, ably written, and developes the treatment of a class of painful mala¬ 
dies, which has too long been the prey of the illiterate and designing.— Service 
Gazette, • , 

Messra. CURTIS & Co.are to be consulted daily atlheir residence, FRITH 

STREET. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

Country-patients-are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases. The oommunication must be accompanied fay the usual consultation fee of ^I, 
and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may be lelied on. 


C AUTION.—-In eonsequencG of the numerous complaints made to the Autliors by 
Fati^tewho have been induced to purchase spurious copies of this work, advertised 
pretenders,undertijjfegumtating.as clqedy'gs possible,the word“ MAN- 
IlOOp,” Patients are infonre^xhey c<yi hp,ve thifceaorh fwwdrded them, by initial on 
otherwise, to any address, direct frm ihe Authors' Residence, on repiituDg 3s.*i6d* 
postage stamps, • 
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rjOUGHS, HOARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC 

^ AND PULMONAllY COMPLAINTS EFFECTUALLY CURED 
BV KEATlIfO/3 POI7GK 4C.p;BEiriaES. 

Upwards of Thirty Ye«M-»’. 4xpodeiice' has proAid^.idie infallibility of these 
Lozenges in the,Cure of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
otiier Pulmonary Maladies., 

The patronage of his Majesty* the Kihg'’of Prussia has been bestowed on 
them; as also that of the.Nobifity aiMd CliTgy'bf the United Kingdom; and, 
above all, the Fao^ty espeuudiy rfCq^r^ended them ps a remedy of 

unfailing efhcaeyi Teeltiin^ialjfi^e o^^^pily i^eived ^uni^matory of the 
value of these Lozenges, and proving the perfect safety of their use, (for they 
contain no.Owum nor any preparation qf that Drag ;) so that they may be given 
to femalei^'Of the^tpqst dclicafe oonittitBtipn, and children of the tendereat years, 
without hdsitaiion., ■ 

Prepared and. Sol’d in Boxes, Is. lid.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s.' 6 d., and 10s. 6 d. 
each, oy THOMAS KEATING, Chemia^ &c., No. 79, St. Patti’s Church¬ 
yard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom.—^-IMPORl^ANT TESTIMONIALS. 

“Sia—^1 should feel nxuch obliged to you if ypu would send’me a tin of 
your most excellent Lozenges, for,'having tried th^, I find they are the best 
remedy for Cough that can, possibly he had: this I can testify' from experience, 
for I -hove been trotihled with a most violent cotmli for many yhars, and have 
tried many things, but without any benefit, tmtil I met with your Lozenges, 
and they aflurded me instant relief. I remain,, Sh*, yours truly, 

“HENRY WOODERSON.” 
“ J, Nmrtli Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12,18.45.’’ 

“ To Mr. KeatmCr.St, Paul’s.’' ^ . 

“ Dear Sift— rlaving been for a considerable time duringthe winter afflicted 
with a violent cough, particularly at lying down in bed, which continued 
for several hhurs incessantly, and after trying niauy medicines without the 
slightest cfiect, 1 was induced to try your T^ozenges ; and, by taking ahput 
half a box of them, in less than twenty-four hours, the cough entirely left me, 
and I have hep“ jentirely free from it ever since. 1 am. dear Sir, youi's very 
rcspectfiAlyi s'’ ' JAMES ELLIS,’’ 

‘J(LMe ptWrietor'of the Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul’s.) 

“ 9 , Claremont-terrace, Pentonvillc, Feb. 17, 1845.’’ 

“To Mr. Keating." 

‘Mr. Keating, ^ “ December 26tb, 1845. 


_ ^ ^ igpe , , 

could not refrain frorn letting you know the neat relief I have received. 

" Trusting those who may be similarly afflicted will make a trial of so valuable a 
remedvi I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

« No. 11, Artillery Place, Finsbury.” “ ELIZA STROUT.” 

“ London, 68, Cheapside, Dec. 3,1845. 

“ Dear Sir,—-H aving for some years past, as the winter approached, been subject 
to a severe cough, my attention was lately called to your Cough Lozenges, and alter 
taking'two Bmml'‘boxe 8 in'the course of the last three weeks, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that, in my opinion, they are the best remedy, and have given me more ease 
th^ anything I have ever met with. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

” To Mr. T. Keating, 79, St Paul’s Churchyard.” (Signed) “ WM. WHITE.” 

“ Nyw Qas and Cake Company, Liverpool Cth AlonOt, Z, 1846. 

Your iucompan^ble.Coagb Losragee have caused me ta become yqux debtor; and the 
only TT V""" I possess of cancelli^ the obligation la .o tender you my sincere thanks fin: the tvon- 
derhl as well as eJMent, bnneHt Ihave received. 

‘‘A few months ago 1 had an extreme hoaneBCSs, which 1 tried in vain for about six weeks to 
eradicate, and noticing your Losanges reoemmended, I immediately bought some—coinmeneing 
with two or direb ai n time during the day, and tbroo or four at bed-time—when to my great Oato- 
nishmriit. wiUiin Uirec or four days, X waa^ restored to rox^vsual health. X have since taken them 
occasionally, and how eujoy Mtter health, ft possible, tUS^ ever did befote. - 

“Lbeg 4so to Infcnn you that my aged mother Cnow\nearlB $ev«nW baa been affected witit a 
difficulty in breatMisg fcr upwards of ten years, especially in the morning and early part of fbeday, 
and was induced to ixy the I^osenges. She accordingly comitienced taking them about six weeks 
ago and has already experienced sbeh incalculable relief In the part affected, as wall as from tlip 
w'ling principle evinced in the regulation of the digestive organs, that she feels it her incumbent 
duty and great pleasure, to conv^ her testimony of esteem, admiration, and gratitude, for the 
chaiiKC that has taken place. Again, Sir, 1 beg to thank you, and remain your friend sincere, 

“Mr. Tluinias Keating, Chcmi&t, &c,, “ W. F. AllNlTT.' 

“79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.” 
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EEMOVAI.!! 

w> 

SlMMOKbS $b WARD, 

COLONIAL AGENTS & GO^MlSSION* MER,CHARTS, 

f 

Beo to inform their Friends and the Public general at Home and 
in the Colonies, that they have temoved their Agency and Foreign 

-c * 

Newspaper Establishment and Colonial Magazine OHioe, from 18, 
Cornhill, to mote commodious Premises, 

6, BARGE YARD. BUCKI.ERSBURY.. 

WHERE THEIR 

COLONtAL READING ROOIf 

IS .NOW OPEN. 


PRSPA&ED VHOSPBOItIC BAT FOISOBT. 

^HIS ARTICLE is strongly recommended to the Public as a safe 
and most effectual POISON for RATS and MICE. It possesses this 
great advantage over those pieparations containing arsenic, that the Rats will 
continue to eat it as long as it is offered to them. 

In consequence of the great danger and difficulty attAiding its manufacture, 
many Parties, anxious to use it, have been unable to obtain it. It is now sola 
111 a safe and convenient form, unattended with the Slightest danger. 

To the West India Proprietor it will be found invfduable, having been 
used in Jamaica with the greatest sbccess. By permission, Mr. Purser is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility, to Messrs. Cottav, MaitTAN, olhd Co., Lime 
btieet. 

Made only by EDWARD PtJRSER Chemist, 40, New Bridge Street, 
London, and sold in jars, with frdl directions for its use, at 4a., 8i., and liOs. 
each, or at 48. per lb, ♦ 

The Phosphoric Poison is strongly recommended by Dr. LiNot.£y."~>FMia 
Agtieultutal Gazette^ and Gardener*t Chronichy J^eeember 6,1845. 
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Established upwar.ds of Tears. 


sr sPBciAZi ArvorNsarsMT 
TO HSR MAJESTY, 
a.B.B rSISCB AtiBSaX, 



THE SUC'RESS OJT BENT, 
” AND AU THB 
BOTAL rAXII.T. 


J. SCHWEPPE & Co.’s 

^t>A, ABSp AND MAONSSXA WATEXIS. 

Principal Manufactory—Berners Street. London. Branch Mamifactorics— 

London Road, Liverpool i Friar Gate, Derby j arid 20, Bridg^e Street, Bristol. 

The above celebrated Waters'continue to be manufactured as heretofore, on 
the largest scale, at their several establishments at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby; and retailed by ail respectable Chemists thronghout the United 
Kingdom. To prevent being imposed upon by a Spurious Water, the Public 
are respectfully requested to .recognise toe keo {.asel over tlie cork of each 
bottle, bearing the name of SCHWEPPE & CO., without which none are 
genuine. 

SCKWEPPB’S AERATED LEMONADE. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the quality of their Alkaline Waters, 
tested as h^^ been by the sanction of the uedical profession and the 
unvarying ^meknee of the public fbt SIXTY YEARS past, notwithstanding 
' the rivalry and competition which such patronage usually produces; but their 
Aerated Lemonade being an article of more recent introduction, they may be 
permitted to remark^ that, as an aoreeabie and refresh in a beverage, it is 
UNEOOAI.1.BD, and the demand for it is increasing every year. 

As LIMK WATER., under a fanciful name, has recently been eiftensively 
advertiBed'1% party as a new invention, J. S.’ 8s Co. beg respectfully 

to inform the public that they have for many years past manufactured and sold 

AERATED LIME WATER; 

but as LIME (under whatever name it may'he introduced to the public) is 
dangerous to some constitutions —frouucino the very disorders it is presumed 
to cure or prevent—they do not recommend it for indiscriminate use, but 

ONLY UNDER MEDICAL DIRECTION. 

An attempt having been made to mislead the public into the idea that the 
Genuine GERMAN BELTERS WATER 

has become a w^onopoly in the hands of one party, J. S. & Co. beg to state 
that SUCH IS not TiIE CASE, for they continue to receive, without the slightest 
interruptiuii, throughout the season, and direct from the Springs, their usual 
shipments of these celebrated Wateilp, through the Agency of the same Com¬ 
mercial House oh the Rhine that has superintended this department of tneir 
business for the last twenty years. • 

As Capsules,” or any other fanciful covering to the cork, may be just as 
easily applied in this country as elsewhere,' they can. be no guarantee for the 
genuhietiess or freshness of the Water, beyond the respectability of any party 
adopting them. , -- 

In copjunction with the above old-estdblished business, J. S. 8s Co. solicit 
attention to their Fine Stock of 

FOREIGN WmSB, 

which they offer to.fibeir friends and the imbiElc,%f the highest quality, and at 
a price as low as tiiay be commehsutate with a fair and moderate profit. They 
hope they may be perpiitted to refer to the high rfisjpectabijity bf their fitm.fdv 
upwards of half a cetituiy, aw a guarantee m the superior qnalil^ of tbieir 
Wines, aud that quality wiH lim be sacrificed to price. 
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Tlicir stock, whieli tbov have been fur a cunsldomhlo tiinu iinst most carefully 
spkiCting, eomproiiends tne^wbole range of Wines usually in demand, and at 
prices, graduating'from those high quotaliohs, attendant on high and rare 
qualities, down to the lowest.pric^s at which g^uinc unadulterated Wines can 
DC obtained. ' ' - 




To enable the imblio' to form their o^iiiloiD afHo ]>rice mid variety,' .7. S. & Co. 
respectfull}- submit the following Jbist of Cdshfltrices i— 


, Per Doa. 

PORTS fromtbeWood, SOs. 32s. 

348. 368. 

Dp. fineoldoriuted, 42e. 44s. 48s. 

50i. 548. 

SHERRIES ftom the 

Wood.308', 34 b. 368.42s.' 

Do. in Bottles, from SOs.upwils. 
Du. gold colour, verjr bu- 

parlor .429.488. 

Do. pale do.. 30s. 42s. 

Do. Cuviza, of the lUgh- 

esl character .^s. S4s. 

Do. Amontillado . SOs. 

MADEIAAS, direct... 548. 


' '-Pb?' 

Madeira (MolniBey) pints 428. 
Do. Wust and' Bpst In'- 
dia, old and phbtoe Gds. TQs. 

Bucellas'.S^s. 3Ss« 

Lisbon, dryor.riob. 2 Sb. 

Old Bronte and Marsala 208. 


HOCKS, Hattenhebner 

. —■ ■ *' Marcobrnaiulr 

—-Erbaclior ... 

' " Hockheimer 
Rudeshelmor 


038 , 

.?9s, 
- 808 . 
688 , 


~ ^ohumaaberger ', 028. 

Steinb8iger,1822 lOSs. 
— Sparkling ... 70s. 


Per Dos. 

Moselles, Rraunoborger 48 h. 

— Searsberger SOs. 
- * j. '■ ‘ — dim, very old 72s. 
L'|IAM i^Ati^NE, Sparkling 
f or Creating, let quality SOs. 
—ditto, ifid quality 638. 
ditto,yerycX' 

coUaat . 54s. 

CLARETS, Latour, 

Chateaux M^rgeaux ^ 
8iidXaitt«.l8t growth 708.80s. 
——— do. dndgtowCi 60s. 

St. Julien ... SOs. 40s. 


Wines in tiic Wood at pro¬ 
portionate Prices. 


Orders from the country must be accompanied with a cemittance or a reference. 
Office, 51, Bernes Sireet.-^ Cellars, 27, Marshall Street, 
Regent Street, London. 


ROYAL ADELAIDE, OA.LLERY, 

hOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW OPEN with Model of PflbWs Atmosphe¬ 
ric Railway without a valve*^Phillips’ Fire Annihilator—'Ship-preserver and 
Life-preserver, shown in operation, and demonstrated by the inventor— 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy—Oxyhydrogen Microscope— 
Electrical Eels—Pyreidotrope, twenty feet in diameter—-and Dkaolwing^iows. 

Ill the Eveping a Grand Promenade Concert, under the ditis'ction of .Mr, 
Scdgtvick. ' ■ ■ - ' 

Admission, One Shilling;,* Schools, half-price. 


CHARliK^ COOKfi, 

mAnukaotuber of bvert description of 

MEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 


WHOLESAlsE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

Crest and Address Dies Engraved and Worked to any Size or Shape. 

14, Royley Street, Old Street, London. 

■I ,, i. i . . , 1^ I ■ -i. . a—_ i i i- 

TO ERXNTER8 XN THE COLOKXS8. 


TTLLMER ^ WATTS beg to Inform the T^de, that they have a 
^ large Stock of. PaEssisg and'PRiNTuia Materials of evenr description, 
both New and Second-hand, from which Offices mky be completely or par¬ 
tially supplied in the LETTliR'tPRESS,. COPPER-PLATE, LlTHp- 
(iRAPHlC, and BOOKBINDING Departments^ and that they have a 
REG ISTRY OFFICE for the Disposal of Businesses in that branch. 

Valuations ePrected in Town and Country. 

*,* Sole'Agents for BOWSFIELD’S PATENT^PANTOGRAPHISR, or 
Improved Vulcanized Blanket, for .effecting 

Copper-plate Printing at a Common Letter Frese. 

76, Little Britain, IsOmdon. 
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? 1. ■ . fS • 



lilikj . I-'..', 

r' ^ 2 ? 

THE PEKPBCT [FStd BUrYoI^S c^nfkafy-purified material 

sessiug, .vs it does. ” « bSMvc" ■’ so-called ^substi- 

tbe deleterious compounds ot Albato Blate^ genuine articles manufactured, with tne view 
tutes 5 they are at beat but bad and B^RTON^nd sold only by them.. 

of satisfying the purchaser, by Rli’i'U« ana jj u xbx Threaded King’s 


Table Spoons and Porks, full size, pet dozen 
Dessert ditto and ditto ditto 

Tea h ditto and ditto mjto 

Gravy W _ . . • ^ ..p.. 


auwt ov/i 

Fiddle 
Pattern. 
12 s. Od. 
lOs. Od. 
68 . Od. 
3 b. Od 


Pattern. 
28s. Od. 
21s. Od. 
11s. Od. 
68 . Od. 


Pattern. 
30s. Od. 
25s. Od. 
• 12s. Od. 
rs. Od. 


iCil -h -- JIAA-. 3a. oa OH. UU* ,,a, 

Gravy ditto • 'Tbo *RP.AL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

»lCKM.-EtECTRO-TEATBD.- The RLAIj XMiLjiAJiii ^ . 

. -I . I... T> I'liTtrixr .inA RTIP 


-* ' _ ^ t\A 


riouse.Vhile by no possible test can tliey Thread. 

j - . IBs. Od. 32s. Od. 

TeaspooM, per dozei^. • . 469 . od. 

Dessert FoAs . . • • • ^ 308. OA 52s. Od. 

Dessert Spoons ... ggg_ 0 ^^ 

Table ForTts .- • • , •. • . iOa.QA. 72s. Od. 

Waiters; Ckndlestidks, &c..it proportionate prices 
: by the Pkteatairoocss. Jo^s, wit^ngravmgs, s 

piauiiB^*" *fl a-j pibE-XRONS.—^T he LAKU^ 

-pr’n’DERS. as well as GENERAL IRONMC 


Teaspoons, per dozei^. 
Dessert Fonts . 

Dessert Spoonfe . 

Table Forks 
Tablespoons . . 


King’s. 

38b. Od. 

58b. Od. 

62s. Od. 

75a. Od. 

80s. Od. 

Ali kinas 01 re-, 
t (per post) free. 


"^Pb¥dER%. STOyES, and 

MENT of STOVES and FENDERS.^weU^^^ ^ ^^.^^^^^ ^ 39^ 0^^^ 

WORLD, is now on S ALE at RIPPON md Bx ^ ^ 30s. each: ditto, Atto, with 


t, 30s. each: ditto, ditto, with 
rith Steel Bar, lOs.ed.; Iron 
Standards, 3 feet, 9s.; 4 feet. 


Ormolu Ornamenra, «v-., b" fitted with Standards, 3 feet, »s. ; s; .cer. 

Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6 A; 4 feeMs., ditto ^ Register Stoves, with 

lls.: Wro„ught l«oa li.toh^/od^«^|^^^^ Of*!??!!"'!’ 


I clitalogucB, with engravings, 

The money • * 1 , w 11 

■“Sisss« 

WBWMAK STBOET. 
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Editors of rspcTs wUi oblige by sending a copy of their Journal in srtikh notices of the Colomi ax. 
Masazinr appear, to the PubUshii’g Ofhee. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wo cannot find room this month for very many articles of interaat; among others, “ Remarks on 
th<> Moral Stale of Sydney;" "On Antarctic Discoveriaacontinuations of the papers‘‘On the 
l.ibeiated African Establisliifient at Rt Helena," " On Prince of Walea* Island," " On the Sugar- 
pi nducing Uilonies of the East," '* Notes on the Sandiyioh laiands," Icc. 

We shall commence, next month,|a very IntereatingMries of " Sketches and Rambles in Texas," 
by Chat. Hooton, Esq. 


LATESt DATES 

OP FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, PRICES CCRRENT, AND SHIPPING 
LISTS, received at the ConoMiAi. IdaUAXiun Ovxion, to the 27th Pebuiny. 


Places. Dates. * 

Europe—Mediterr. 
Gibraltar ......Feb.l6 

Malta ..Feb. 4 

Corfu.Jan.17 

West Indies— 

Antigua .Jan.27 

BahamM .Jan. 2 

Barbados .Jan .24 

Beibice .Jan.l9 

Bermuda.Jaii.24 

Dominica .Jan 24 

Grenada.Jau.29 

Guiana,British Jan.18 

Havaunah.Dcc.ll 

Honduras .Nov30 

Jamaira,Kiuj^tJan.23 
Pslmoutli Jan 20 
Mont. Ray Jaii.20 
St Chriblopher Jan 23 

bt Lucia.Jan.S3 

St Vincent.J*n 2'" 

St. TbaiiiA'..Jan 3i 


Pates. I 
>.AugI7'' 


I Mattnflus ..Dec 3 

Bombay...Jan.17 

Calcutta.JaiL 9 

.Madraa.Jan.l3 

JMlhi ...M ...... Jan. 6 

Agra .Jon. 3 


Plac^. Dates. | Places. 

Tobago ..Jtn.19 ■ Wellitii^n. 

Trinidad.........Jan.lfi jEi^InaiaS' 

Africa— 

Algters....!.Feb 20 

C afGoodllapeDecOS 
Grah.Town Dec 20 
'lUsttMaalar— 

N. South Wales 

Sydney ..«ep. 0 

(Rselong.Sep. 2 

Maitland ...Sept 5 
Port Phillip .Sep. 8 
South Auatralia— 

Adelaide ....Oct. 

Western Auetralh^ 

Perth.Sep.i6 
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COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 


PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN AUSTRALIA-. 

CAPT. STURT’S EXPEDITION. 

[By late arrivals from South Australia, we have been put in possession 
of the following important Despatches from Cajit. Sturt, reporting the 
progress of the exploring Expedition under his charge, and announcing 
the death of Mr. James Poole, second in command of the party.] 

At the Depot, in Longitude 141. 30. East; 

Latitude 29. 40. 12. South. 

June 5tli, 1815. 

Sir, —Circumstances which I shall presently detail to you for Ilis 
Excellency’s information having rendered it necessary for me to send a 
third of my men back to Adelaide, 1 avail myself of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of forwarding to the Right Ilonourable the Secretary 
of State, through His Excellency, a copy of my Journal up to the end 
of March* together with a map and an explanatory despatch. I also 
forward collections of the different seeds, birds, and geological speci¬ 
mens, that have been secured by the Expedition to this date. Not 
having the mean.s of packing these things* as they should bo packed, 
I should feel obliged if His Excellency will give the necessary orders 
for their being examined and secured, prior to transmission to England. 

My despatch to Lord Stanley having been written with a view to call 
His Lordship’s attention to several parts of my .Tournal, and to explain 
more fully tlian I could otherwise have done the circumstances in whicli 
I am placed, and the grounds on which I have thought it expedient to 
adopt the measures 1 have done, it remains for me to rcpc»rt, through 
you, to His Excellency, for the further information of the Secretary of 
State, the progress of the Expedition under my command since 1 last 
addressed you. 

I believe that in my letter of the 17th of October, 1844, I reported 
that I bad passed along the Darling without any rupture with the 
natives, and that the reports I had hei\fd at Lake Victoria of the mas¬ 
sacre of a party of Europeans had proved incorrect, the whole story 
having been based on Major Mitchell’s rupture with the natives in 
1836. 1 also reported that I was about to leave the camp on an excur¬ 

sion to the north-west, to examine the country seen by Mr. Poole. I 
accordingly left Cawndilla, to which place I h*ad moved the camp from 
the junction of the Williorara with the Darling, on the 21st of the 

vox,. VIl.-NO. 27. MARCH, 1846, s 
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month, accompanied by Mr. Browne, two of my men, and a native. 
We crossed a plain of about thirty miles iu breadth, on a W.N.W. 
course, iind at that distance struck a creek, which led us, on a bearin'^ 
of 132 degrees, to a gap in the front line of some hills towards which we 
were approaching. *l*assing through this gap, w'c gradually rose to an 
elevated tabic land, surrounded on all sides by ranges. Whilst wc were 
on the Darling, a Hood occurred in that river, which I had ho))ed was 
caused by rains in the hills laid down by Sir Tliomas Mitchell, and 
that they w’^ere conveyed into the Darling by the channel of the Willio- 
rara, in Avhich case 1 should have found an easy entrance into the 
N.W. interior along its banks; my object being to gain a ]>osition 
north of Mount Arden. On my arrival at that place I had been dis¬ 
appointed in this expectation, the Williorara being nothing more than 
a channel of communication between the river and the basins of Cawn- 
dilla and Minandichi. My object, therefore, in the present excursion, 
was as much to discover the means by w'hich to advance the party to 
the N.W., and so to remove it from a populous neighbourhood, as to 
examine the country. Although we were obliged to dig wells in the 
low'er part of the creek for the supply of water, wc found several ponds 
nearer the ranges, in which there was a sulhcient supply of water for 
our cattle for a month. On gaining the table land, therefore, 1 turned 
to the north, and passing through another gap in the ranges, reliinu’d 
to the camp by a line bomewhat to the eastw^ard of tJiat by which 1 Jjud 
left, and immediately removed the party to the hills. 

On the 0th of November I again proceeded to tbe N.AV. with tbc- 
same party, but without a native. At about fifteen miles we surmounted 
the ranges, and descended to a j)lain of api)areritly boundleifs extent. 
The ranges trended to tlie north; but as I wished to pursue a N.W. 
course, 1 moved obliquely to them. For the first fifteen miles we passed 
over barren stony plains, frean which wc entered a low brush, and, on 
issuing from it, found ourselves in a country in which long narrow flats 
alternated with sandy ridges, on which cypresses were growing, and on 
which there w’as no want of grass. 1 had brought the light cart with 
me, and had filled it with water, and penetrated into this country until 
our supply was exhausted, when wc were obliged to turn back without 
having been able to ascertain to what distance this dreary region ex¬ 
tended. AVe had scarcely reached the hills on our return to the camp, 
when it commenced to rain, and continued so to do for two days. On 
reaching it, therefore, I determined to avail myself of so favourable an 
oj)portunity, by sending Mr. Poole to the N.W. to pass the point to 
which 1 had gone, lat. 30. 29., and, if possible, to gain Lake Torrens. 
Mr, Poole left me on the morning of the 18th, and pursued the 
course I had laid down for hir^ until he passed lat. 29. 44.; when, 
seeing no likelihood of a change of country, and as, from his observa¬ 
tions and reckoning, he considered that he ought to have been at the 
Lake, he turned to the westward, and ultimately reached its shores, 
opposite to three remarkable peaks, laid down by Mr. Eyre. At this 
extreme end, Lake Torrdhs appeared to Mr. Poole to consist of a suc¬ 
cession of lakes, formed by the drainage from the hills ; but he could 
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not see very far to the north, in which direction it might have been 
unbroken. Its waters were slightly salt, and its bed was composed of 
black mud, thinly encrusted with salt; and although the Lak^ appeared 
to bo narrower here than Mr. Poole expected to have seesn it, he says 
that the country for twenty miles, as you approach Ciakc Torrens, is so 
peculiar, that any one looking down upon it from such lofty eminences 
as Mount Serle and Mount Hopeless would naturally conclude that the 
whole was the large bed of a lake. Mr. Poole would have continued 
the examination of Lake Torrens more to the north, but he was appre¬ 
hensive that his retreat would be cut off by the evaporation of the 
water left on the plains by the late rains; and he consequently turned 
back, after a fatiguing journey of t-\/^o hundred and fifty miles, during 
which he was exposed to great heat, and in his anxiety to accomplish 
what he knew was desirable had almost exceeded the bounds of pru¬ 
dence as regarded his person.al safety. Jloth he and Mr. IJrownc, whom 
1 sent with him, in consequence of his having been with me in the 
same direction, returned a good deal fatigued from this long excursion. 

I had, in the mean time, moved the party over the ranges to the 
plains, and had encamped on a creek, about ninety miles in advance 
from our late station. As it was clear we could not h(j])e to find \vatcr 
in the sandy deserts into which we had penetrated, I sent Air. Poole, on 
the 11 til December, to the north, directing him to keep nearer in to the 
Tanges, with a view' to his crossing any creeks issuing from them. On 
this occasion he gained lat. 20. 14., and succeeded in finding consider¬ 
able supplies of waiter in several creeks which he intersected. During 
Mr. Poole’s absence, I made an excursion of from eighty to ninety 
miles to the eastward, to ascertain the nature of the country on both 
sides of me as I proceeded northwards, but wdtli no favourable result. 

On Mr. Poole’s return, 1 moved on the party, and on the 11 th of 
January arrived at a long water-hole, in a creek, to whicl» the creek on 
which we have subsequently formed our Depot is a tributary. 

On the 14th of the month, 1 left the camp with a party of twm men, 
and proceeded with Mr. Ifrownc to the north. Mr. Poole attended me 
the first day, who was to return on the following day, and in the event 
of our finding water, was to have moved the party to it during my 
absence ; but as wc were not so fortunate, 1 directed him, on his return 
home, to examine a creek a little to the westward of our line, when he. 
was gradually drawn to this creek, on which wc have found a secure 
and undisturbed asylum since the 27tli of January last. In the mean 
time, I crossed a remarkable group of hills, which proved to be the ter¬ 
minating group to the north, although they extended in broken and 
irregular masses to the eastward. From a small peak in this group, we 
saw two small hills, on a hearing of 316 degrees, distant from forty to 
forty-five miles : I therefore descended Again to the plains, and hoping 
to obtain a good view of the interior from their summit, I made at once 
for them. At about six miles from the hills we entered a scrub, and at 
seven miles found a supply of water in a small creek, but none after¬ 
wards. ’Soon after entering the scrub, we got into a country alternating, 
os before, with long narrow flats and sandy ridges; but they were here 

s 2 
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destitute of cypresses; and this kind of country continued to the hills, 
which we reached at sunset. 

We coi^d see nothing from their most elevated point but a universal 
scrub. From> tlie S.W. to the N.E. the horizon was unbroken, and the 
view direct to the north was over as gloomy and as forbidding a region 
as man ever gazed upon. Both on our way to tliese hills, and on our 
return from them, we experienced the most oppressive heat among the 
ridges of sand. The wind blow in our faces with the constancy and 
intensity of a hot blast from a furnace, insomuch that we had a difficulty 
in breathing so rarified an atmosphere. On the 20th, we returned to 
the ranges, and thence to the camp, where, to my utter astonishment, 
t found the water I had left in the tanks entirely evaporated, and 
Mr. Poole drawing his supplies from a well; but the fortunate disco¬ 
very he had made on his way home enabled me at once to move the 
party to a place of permanent security; for our consumption of water 
at this time was at the rate of from a thousand to eleven hundred gal¬ 
lons a day, with the thermometer in a mean of 107 degrees at two p.m. 
in the shade. 1 had, up to this period, had to look as well to our 
retreat as to our advance, and to provide for both ; but 1 was now 
enabled to cast all anxiety as regarded our retreat from my mind, since 
Providence had guided us, we now knew, to the only spot in these dry 
and desolate regions which could have supplied our wants; and it was 
the necessity that existed for our making out such a place of safety, that 
obliged us to the repeated and fatiguing journeys to which 1 liavc 
drawn Ilis Excellency’s attention. 

It was about this time—the end of January—that Mr. Poole, Mr. 
Browne, and myself began to feel the effects of scurvy. bad sore 
and almost ulcerated gums, violent headaches, a constant coppery taste 
in the mouth, with other symptoms of that virulent disease : 1 had 
constant, though not profuse, bleeding at the nose. Wc attributed this 
attack to our having been obliged, on our rapid journeys, to use salt 
meat, when weakened by the intense heat of the season ; but as we took 
every precaution to check the disorder, wc hoped it would have for¬ 
saken us. 

Feeling dissatisfied at the result of my last journey to the north, and 
both Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne being too unwell for active duties, 
,I determined again to push into the interior in that direction, to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, the nature and extent of the desert there. Accordingly, 
on the 8th of February, I again left the camp, attended by Mr. Stuart, 
my draftsman; Flood, my stockman ; and Joseph Colley, an excellent 
young man I have with me, whose moral courage and Jf'eeling 1 had 
every reason to think would support him in the event of his being tried 
in any way. My plan was, to proceed to the most distant water of 
which I knew, to the north ; there to leave Mr. Stuart to sketch in the 
ranges, and Flood to take charge of my horse; to take a supply of 
water in the light cart, and to push on foot with Joseph into the desert, 
in the hope that I should sooner or later arrive at or sec some change of 
country. Having arrived at the water-holes, we filled up out casks ; 
and on the morning of the 11th, we proceeded on our journey, leaving 
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Mr. Stuart and Flood as I had proposed. 1 pursued a course of 
5 degrees the west of north, whicli took me to the right of the hills on 
which 1 had been with Mr. Browne. We soon got into a country such 
as I have already described. As we advanced, howevtjr, the flats 
became narrower, and the sandy ridges appeared* closer, succeeding 
each other like the waves of a tempestuous sea. There was, at the 
first, a little grass on the flats; but at length they became sandy, and 
the ridges less elevated. It appeared, indeed, that the ridges had been 
levelled by successive gales of wind, and had filled up the hollows. 
The whole region was now sand, on which spurifex alone was growing, 
if I except a few stunted hakea bushes that were scattered about; so 
that if I had not brought a few oats with me for the horse, he would 
have starved. On the 13th, at noon, my observations and reckoning 
placed me in latitude 28. 11. 15., and at this point my horse failed. 
1 therefore took him out of the cart, and with Josej)!! walked to a dis¬ 
tance of from twelve to thirteen miles, as 1 wished, if possible, to pass 
the 28th meridian. I was then nearly abreast of Moreton Bay in point 
of latitude, more than two hundred miles to the westward of the Dar¬ 
ling, and in longitude 1*11. 22., as near as I could judge; and yet, as 
I looked around me from the top of a small sandhill 1 had ascended, 
I could see no change in the terrible desert into which I had pene¬ 
trated. The horizon was unbroken by a single mound, from north 
round to north again, and it was as level as that of the ocean. My 
view to the north extended about eight miles; but 1 did not venture to 
comptass that distance, only perhaps to have overlooked a similar heart¬ 
rending and desolate scene. 1 turned my back, therefore, upon it, and 
returned to the cart, and the next day i)ushed on for the water-holes, 
which I reached on the 10th, at sunset, with great difficulty. On com¬ 
ing to this water-hole, 1 had kept to the left of my former line across 
the ranges, and I had observed that a cre^k, which I had been led to 
believe exhausted itself in the plains to the eastward, did not really do 
so, but continued, with some promise, to the westward. I'his creek 
1 desired Flood to examine during my absence, and he now informed 
me that he thought it worthy my further scrutiny. I therefore left 
Joseph with the cart, and, taking Mr. Stuart and Flood with me, rode 
down the creek, the first day to a distance of thirty miles, when we 
arrived at two large water-holes—at which a number of natives had 
been only a day or two before—in which but little water now remained; 
and at these wc stopped and slept. The next morning, in tracing the 
creek down, we found that at about a mile it spread over an immense flat. 
With some difficulty we recovered its elianriel again, and traced it for 
about eight miles through a narrow but well-wooded valley ; its general 
course having led us somewliat to the southward ol' west. At eight 
miles, it appeared suddenly to terminate against an embankment of 
white clay and sand. There was, however, a gap in this embankment, 
thus —— over which, it immediately struck me, the superfluous 
waters are carried off. On ascending this embankment, we saw beneath 
us a beautiful enclosure of about seven miles* in eircumference, fenced 
in bv this bank. It was studded with fine trees, and covered with 
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grass. By a reference to the chart, our position, as far as I can ]{iy it 
down from rough bearings, being in lat. 28. 6. .30., and in long. 140. 44., 
Ilis Excellency will observe that we had again entered the Province; 
and it may be worthy of remark, that the richest piece of land we have 
found has been witnin its boundaries. It is into this enclosure that the 
crock falls; artd having satisfied myself that it also terminates in it, 
1 rode on to the N.W. ; but I was driven back from the want of water, 
and because neither could my men nor horses bear up against the intense 
heat to which we were exposed. Flood complained that the crown of 
his head was burning, and the animals drooped as if overcome by ex¬ 
treme drowsiness. I stopped, therefore, to take shelter under a hakca 
bush until the heat of the day should have subsided, and then returned 
to the water we had left in the morning, and the next day regained the 
hills. It may give TIis Excellency some idea of the heat to which we 
were exposed, wdien I assure you that I found the thermometer which 
1 had left with Joseph, and which was fixed in the shade of a large tree, 
four feet from the ground, stationary at 135 degrees of Fahrenheit at 
half-past two p.m., and that in the direct rays of the sun it rose to 
1.17 degrees. It had, on a former occasion, when Mr. Browne was with 
me, stood at 132 degrees in the shade, and 153 degrees in the sun. 

I returned from this excursion with the full conviction on my mind 
that I had twice been within fifty, perhaps thirty, miles of an inland 
sea. It was, in truth, irnpof-sible tliat such a country as that into which 
I had pen el rated, from w'hicli the: very birds of the air slirank away, 
should continue nmeh further; but wlu'tber such really was the case, 
remains yet to l)o .'iscertained. 

it may not be neee.s.sary for me to detail to His Excellency, for the 
information of Lord Stanley, the several minor excvirsioris, of from 
eighty to ninety miles, that I have made to examine the country, and 
to brc'ak our conrinenient. o We have bocn locked up here as securely 
as if w^e had wintered at the Poles, and have remained till wc have 
been deseited by every bea.st of the field, and by every fowl of the air. 
We have witnessed migration after migration to that point to which I 
have ever looked for success; and every observation I have made, 
ami (‘Very occurrence tl)at has taken place, has tended to confirm the 
impressions I had received of the nature and character of the interior. 

•So far, however, from repining at our position, we have only to be 
thankful to Providence, in that wc have been guided to the only spot 
in these lonely and desolate regions, in which we could have remained 
with safety. 

We had seen very few natives, but our kindness to those few has 
been such that I had hoped it would have engendered a confidence; 
but they have not dared to gpproach us. Aware that there was a 
general scarcity of water in the country, I could not but think that we 
were putting them to great inconvenience by occupying so important a 
post. I had found a large sheet of water at the termination of a largo 
creek near us; and, in hopes that I should have found nearly the 
whole of the popiilatioh of these regions assembled there, 1 rode with 
Mr. Browne to it, but was disappointed in finding any number of 
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natives; and it was clear that they were dispersed at the different 
water-holes that remained unexhausted, in families, as the country is 
too poor to maintain any number of inhabitants in any jonc place. 
One family, indeed, came in from the south whilst wcf were at this 
water; having been driven in from the failure of their own supplies. 

About three weeks ago, a solitary native came to the camp, and 
remained with us for a week. He was a stranger, from the northward 
and westward, and spoke a different language to the natives hereabouts. 
What led him to wander to the hills it is impossible to say; but it 
almost appeared as if he had been sent to encourage us. He guessed 
the use of the boat the moment he saw it, and pointed to the north¬ 
west as the quarter in which we should go. He examined the sheep¬ 
netting, and putting his licad to the meshes, intimated to us by signs 
that the fish we should find were too large to get through them. He 
recognised the turtle, the hippocampus, and several sea-fish, figured in 
Cuvier’s plates, naming them respectively; but he put his fingers on 
all the others, and gave them a general name. From these facts, His 
Excellency and the Secretary of State will be enabled to judge of the 
prospects before us. Putting ray observations and these together, 1 
cannot but think that we arc within one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles of some remarkable feature; but whetlier a river or a 
sea, it is impossible to say. 

On my progress up the Darling, 1 rednci'd tlie allowance of flour 

from ten to eight pounds a-week. In February, 1 reduced it to six 

pounds, with a corresponding reduction in the other articles of con¬ 
sumption ; and in iMarch T again reduced the flour to live pounds; 
below which 1 should be reluctant to go. 'J'hcFe merisurcs have left 
me with a supply to the present date of t’.vc'iity-sij. A^eeks’ provisions ; 
but as, in the event of our lindiug any sea or river, tli.it time—twelve 
weeks of v. liieb would necessarily be occupied in our bonieward return— 
would be too limited to cnaliie me to prosecute ;my important discovery, 
I liave therefore determined on seiiriing a third of my party beck to 
Adelaiiic, under the charge of Mr. Poole, whose strength lias, I am 
sorry to s.ay, failed him. 1 should, under sueh cireumstaiuvs, have 

adopted this plan, however much I h:ive felt the loss of Mr. 

Poole’s services. This reduction in the number of my parly will 
me an additional supply of provisions for two montlis, v\iLh which 1 
shall have it in my jjower to advance into the heart of the interior. I 
trust that Lord Stanley will ajiprovc this step : it will only jmt the 
(jovermnent to the expense of wages for nine men, no{ including the 
oiliccrs, for tlie period we may stay out over and above the year. I 
could not bring myself to abandon the enterprise in so ailvanced ami 
prosperous a stage; and I have been influenced both by a sense of 
duty, and an anxious desire to push fiiy investigations to the utmost, 
in the measures 1 have adopted. 

The chart T have forwarded to the Secretary of State is a rough chart 
of our course, in which I should wish it to be understood that I have 
not definitively laid down my positions; an* operation I shall not be 
able satisfactorily to do, until my return to Adelaide, 1 forward the 
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present sketch as an approximation only to the truth, that the Right 
Hon. the Secretary of State may be aware of the position we occupy to 
within a few miles; and I am happy to think that into a more favour¬ 
able position we could not have fallen, as the first rains that fall will 
enable me to move ifp at once between eighty and ninety miles to the 
north-west, when I shall have Lake Torrens close upon my lee, and 
the wide expanse of the interior before me. 

When I left Moonindee, I took a black boy, attached to Mr. Eyre, 
on the strength of my party, who has had charge of the sheep, and who 
has taken the utmost care of them, insomuch that we have not lost one. 
As he will return with Mr. Poole, I shall feel obliged if His Excellency 
will sanction such reward to him, in the shape of clothing and imple¬ 
ments, as he may think he deserves. I have also to call His Excel¬ 
lency’s attention to the two natives who accompanied me up the Darling, 
Nadbuck and Loonda. Both were of infinite service to me ; and it is 
probable they will now escort Mr. Poole down the river, and that I 
shall again have occasion for their services on my return. I have 
therefore to beg that they may be rewarded with a suit of warm cloth¬ 
ing, and with such implements as they most value, and that the amount 
may be charged against the funds of the Expedition ; and I would beg 
to refer His Excellency to Mr. Poole, who is aware of the wants of 
the natives, and who would point out what would be most useful to 
them. 

I am happy to state that the men are all in good health, that they 
have been attentive to their duties, and that they are justly entitled to 
my praise. 

To Mr. Stuart I am indebted for the great attention he pays to his 
duties, and for the general assistance he affords me. 

Mr. Piesse, my storekeeper, has been exceedingly careful with the 
provisions, and to him I owe the perfect order in which they are. 
1 believe, indeed, that I cannot say more for the general good conduct 
of the party, than by stating that we have not had an accident or a 
casualty attributable to the neglect of the men. 

1 have already informed you that about the end of January both my 
officers and myself were attacked with scurvy. The symptoms did not 
increase either on me or on Mr. Browne, although they have not 
abated ; but in Mr. Poole’s case they became exceedingly aggravated. 
He became daily worse and worse; the disease settled in his principal 
muscles; his skin turned black, and be at length lost the use of his 
limbs. He took to his couch on the 26th of April, and has not since 
risen from it. Both Mr. Browne and myself were at one time much 
" alarmed about him, but I am happy to say that he has rallied, and that 
his general health is improving, although his limbs still refuse their 
office. ^ 

To Mr. Poole I am indebted for the most active co-operation at all 
times, and for au anxiety for the success of the expedition, which has 
been infinitely to his credit; whilst he has carried on his professional 
duties with an exactness and accuracy that entitle him to ray best 
thanks. It will therefore be with extreme regret that 1 shall witness 
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his departure, and iiifthe sincere hope that he will speedily recover from 
a malady to which his zeal alone has subjected him. 

To Mr. Browne I feel indebted for his great attention to the health 
of the men as the medical officer of the expedition, and for ^,he 'cheerful 
assistance he gives me in every department in w^ich he can make 
himself useful. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Chas. Sturt. 

To the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sir,—It is my painful duty to announce to you, for His Excellency’s 
information, the death of Mr. James Poole ; which sad event took place 
on the 14th instant, between two and three o’clock. 

Mr. Poole had commenced his journey the day before, as I have 
already notified to you, with every prospect of amendment before him. 

Although weak, he had shaken off his original disease, and hadjfor 
some time been rallying, and it* appeared that a change of diet was all 
that was necessary to his perfect restoration to health, so that his 
return was no less necessary^to himself than to^the public service. 

Mr. Browne, who has watched over him for the last three months 
with the most unremitting care and attention, accompanied him for the 
first day, and returned to me on the 15 th, with every expectation that 
he would gradually improve as he proceeded homewards; but in the 
afternoon the lad who attended him returned to us with the unexpected 
intelligence that he had suddenly expired, almost without a struggle, 
between two and three o’clock the same day. 

I rode back to the party this morning with Mr. Browne, who seems to 
entertain no doubt that Mr. Poole’s sudden death was caused by in-* 
tcmal hminorrhage. 

This unhappy event will detain me a day or two, as it is my wish to 
inter his remains at the depot. It will be a consolation to Mr. Poole’s 
friends to know that everything was done for him that could be done. 
Nothing could exceed Mr. Browne’s attention to him from first to last; 
and there can be no doubt Mr. Poole would have recovered, under his 
judicious treatment, if he had not been taken off by a stroke against 
which no human skill could guard. 

It appearing indispensable to me that the party should still proceed, 
I have given the charge of it to Mr. Piesse, my storekeeper, with 
whom I part with regret, for he has been of the most essential service 
to me, and has merited my best recommendations as a most conscien¬ 
tious and rigid person, and I would therefore, very respectfully, recom¬ 
mend him to His Excellency’s notice. 

In consequence of the sad event I have notified to you, it remains for 
me to request that you will express to the Governor the obligations I 
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shall feel under, if His Excellency will give such instructions, in 
reference to the forwarding of the supplies, as he may consider 
necessary. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Chas. Sturt. 

’1*0 the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

SuC. 

[We append some extracts from a letter written by the gallant 
Captain to a private friend, which, though necessarily containing some 
repetitions, we think will be read with interest. 

We are glad to find that an increase to the numerical force of Cap¬ 
tain Sturt’s party had been recommended in the Colony, since the pro¬ 
bability is, that the further he advances to the northward, and especially 
when he gets within the tropics, he will meet with native tribes more 
numerous, possessing more muscular strength, and less peaceable dis¬ 
positions, than those with whom he has yet come in contact.] 

“ Dear - - ■, I returned disheartened to the camp from the ex¬ 

tended view over a sea of scrub (as mentioned in the public despatches), 
and, to my dismay, found all the water I had left gone, and Poole draw¬ 
ing his supplies from a well. 1 had, however, requested him to examine 
some small hills to our left, and providentially he found an abundant 
supply of water in a rocky creek there: I consequently moved the party 
to it on the 27th January, since which time it has been .stationary. 
Until the discovery of this water I had had to provide as well for our 
retreat as for our advance, as our consumption was at the rate of 1100 
gallons a-day. I trembled indeed for the success of the Expedition in 
such a dry and desert region, in which the power of the sun was terrific, 
and the beds of all the water-courses were of gravel and sand, so that 
both the evaporation and the absorption were most rapid. I had now, 
liowcvcr, no further cause for anxiety as regarded our permanent safety, 
and, therefore, turned my attention and efforts to the means of getting 
on. About this time, Poole, Browne, and myself were attacked with 
the scurvy, that abomination of the sailor. We attributed this to our 
being weakened by the intense heat to which we had been exposed. 
Ulcerated gums, violent headaches, pains in the limbs, and, with me, 
constant bleeding at the nose. Both my companions were too unwell 
for active duties, but 1 still kept on ray legs, and being dissatisfied with 
my last journey to the north, I determined on going there again, 
better prepared to push my way ; my plan was to take Mr. Stuart and 
Flood, whom I dare say you Imow, with a lad whoso moral courage I 
thought would enable him to pass through any trial to which 1 might 
put him. I accordingly left the camp on the 8th February, and gained 
the furthest water of which I was aware to the north on the 10th. On 
the 11th 1 filled up the yrater-casks in the light cart, and leaving’Stuart 
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to sketch in the ranges and Flood to take care of ray horse during my 
absence, I set off on foot with my man Friday to penetrate into the 
scrub as far as 1 could. It was terrifically hot, and the water we had 
to drink was as thick as mud, and stank most abominably, t soon got 
into a country alternating with long narrow flats and sandy ridges; but 
there was a little grass on the flats, and some few trees on the sand¬ 
hills ; as 1 advanced, the one became narrower and the other closer, 
following each other like waves; at length the whole country became 
sand—the sandhills appeared as if they had been levelled by successive 
gales of wind, trees and grass disappeared, and the whole of the land 
was matted with spurifex. On the 13th I was in lat. 28. 10. 00., and 
here my horse, Frew’s Punch, knocked up, so 1 took him out of the 
cart and tethered him, and started off with my man Friday to cross the 
28th meridian. Having walked from twelve to thirteen miles, I stopped, 
and getting on a sandhill, looked round me on such a scene of desola¬ 
tion as you never saw. The horizon was as level as that of the ocean; 
not a bill, not a mound was to be seen, nor was there the slightest 
change in the aspect of the terrible desert 1 had entered. There was a 
cadaverous hue over the whole that sickened me ; no black soil, no 
bright green, but yellow sand, and the glasseous hue of the spurifex. 
The silence of death reigned around me ; an awful situation, J may say. 

] had no alternative but to turn back ; and it was well I did, for 
Punch would not have stood another day. We reached the water on 
the 16th, and leaving my man Friday with the cart, I mounted my 
horse, and went away to the westward and traced a creek to its termi¬ 
nation, but was again beaten back from the want of water ; however, I 
found an*admirable position, to which I intend to move with the first 
rains ; I shall then be in lat. 29 . 6 . 00., and long. 144. 44. 00.—shall 
have Lake Torrens under my lee, and the broad desert before me. I 
feel satisfied we arc within 150 miles of an inland sea. 

“ I cannot think it is a river, and althSiigh we have been detained 
here so long, our prospects are as fair as they can be. 

“ 1 send Poole back with a third of the men, and shall not myself re¬ 
turn until Fcbniary, and I shall hope by that time to have had a pretty 
good peep behind the scenes. 

“ As far as the country goes through which we have passed, it is no¬ 
thing but a desert; although if we find a better country within a reason¬ 
able distance, it would do as a line of communication, but not your 
spurifex affair. 

“ I have requested that a dray may be sent to meet me on the 
Darling in December, and shall hope to hear from you by it.” 

With respect to Captain Sturt’s authorised instructions, we gather 
that one of the objects to be attempted by him was “ to ascertain the 
supposed existence of a raitge of mountains traversing the continent 
from N.E. to S.W.” 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT AND REPRESENTA¬ 
TION IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE COLONIES. 

To the Editor of the ** Colonial Magaxme." 

Sib, —I deem it my duty to draw your attention to the present 
unsettled aspect of the Colonial relations of Great Britain, as every 
Dependency of that mighty power is convulsed by misgovernment and 
internal faction. 

I need not point to the daily meetings in V an Diemen’s Land, to 
petition against the probation system and taxation; or to New Zea¬ 
land, a wreck through misgovernment; or Australia, in convulsions 
about the Land Sales Act, the District Councils Bill, and increased 
taxation, as well as the unfair duty imposed on Australian wheat in 
England : at the Cape almost constant internal war, in Canada civil 
dissension; in New Brunswick, the best land has been ceded to the 
United States, and the Colonists are dissatisirnd, &c.; in Nova 
Scotia the agitation for Responsible Government is kept up, and in 
almost every Colony there is cause for complaint. « 

It is useless to enumerate Colonial grievances, for they exist almost 
everywhere, and immigration is stopped. The cry is for a Responsible 
Government—that ii, for a Government responsible to the Colonists. 
It is utterly impossible th£t one man can rule thirty Dependencies, 
about whose wants and capabilities he can know nothing but through 
his nominee; and every person of sense will see that there is reason on 
the side of the Colonists, when they demand a Responsible Government. 
A great and vitally-important point has, however, to be considered, on 
which all political economists have wrecked their arguments. If the 
Colonists be responsible for their own government, can they be termed 
Colonists, or would not their country be a free State .P or, to express 
my meaning in clearer language, if the Colonial Office sends the Go¬ 
vernor of a Colony orders to perform certain acts, and the Local Legis¬ 
lature orders him not to obey these directions, he must either obey the 
'one or the other, no middle course being open : if he obey the Colonial 
Office, he is irresponsible to the Colonists; if he obey them, he com¬ 
mits treason, and lays himself 6pen to impeachment by the Imperial 
Parliament, 

The plan I propose is, to give the Colonial Houses of Representation 
jwwer to elect their own Governors; and let them be compelled to 
exorcise this power evcry.three or five years. Let every Colony be also 
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represented in the Imperial Parliament by an official Agent,* with the 
title of Ambassador” or “ Charge d’Affaires, who, of course, would 
sit in the House of Commons the same as any other member; and 
however slight the influence of such persons might be individually, it 
would not be despicable collectively; for they would sooh raise up a 
gigantic Colonial interest, backed by the most infelligeut men in the 
House of Commons, By this plan, every Colony would have the con¬ 
trol of both its ordinary and territorial revenue without any restriction. 
The despatches would not, however, go and come direct through the 
Colonial Office, but emanate from the Colonial Charg6 d’Affaires, and 
a Committee of the House of Commons, addressed to the Governors 
and Local Legislatures of the various Colonies. Every Act passed by 
the Colonial Houses of Legislature would have to be forwarded to 
the Imperial Parliament, to bti ratified by it; but no Act of the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament should be passed, for any Colony or Dependency of 
Britain, without having first passed the Colonial Legislature of the 
said Colony. 

Every port in the British Colonies to be declared a free British port.'|- 
Such duties as the Colonial Legislature have deemed most suitable, to 
be imposed on articles from foreign countries; but no port dues, with 
the exception of charges for a pilot, and a rate for maintaining a light¬ 
house, if it be deemed necessary, to be charged on any trading 
vessel. 

There is another important matter. At present all the patronage of 
the Colonies is in the hands of the Colonial Office. 1 do not mean to 
say that Lord Stanley + has ever made a bad use of this patronage; 
on the cojitrary, I know he has often bestowed places in the Colonies 
on deserving men in bumble circumstances, and this does him honour; 
but I assert that it is a burning shame to place English favourites in 
Colonial situations, while the sous* of the Colonists, whose exertions 
pn)duce the means of supporting these offices, are not even allowed to 
enter into fair competition with these foreign favourites. I also affirm, 
that this circumstance crushes the energies of the young Colonists : 
they see themselves born for no higher aim than to till the soil—this 
is the most honourabTo of all callings, but young men frequently prefer 
other occupations and professions, and it is a shame to deprive them 
of the chance of obtaining such situations as in right ought to belong 
to them. The whole of the offices and patronage of the Colonies ought 
to be placed in the hands of the popular Legislatures and Governors. 

The manner in which the Colonial Magistrates are elected is also 
anything but creditable; for the various Governors are always ready 


• This plan might be carried out by the selection of a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment as Agent for the Colony, as in the cas*e of Mr. Scott, M.P., Agent fur New 
South Wales.— Editor. 

f This is already being done: witness the Cape, Adelaide, New Zealand, 
&c.—E d. 

t This was written before Lord Stanley left office.— Ed. 
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to forward their own proteges, and crush others, however respectable 
and talented, who arc too independent to do as they wish. Great altera¬ 
tions would require to be made in the mode of appointing and selecting 
Magistrates. 

There are at present, in Colonies that enjoy a popular’Legislature, an 
Executive CouncU, which is composed of the Governor, the Bishop (if 
there be siich a dignitary), tlie Colonial Secretary and Treasurer. 
These functionaries are, as a matter of course, mere echoes of the 
Governor, who has them completely in his power, and are worth no 
further notice. 

Never did so much dissatisfaction exist in all the Colonies, and 
in many of them sedition is talked openly by persons in .all ranks. It 
is my firm belief that unless Britain be quick in reforming the 
abuses which exist in the management of her Colonies, the most im¬ 
portant of them will throw off her yoke. The sooner she remodels the 
constitution of each, the better ; for there are bounds which must not 
be passed, even when loyal men are the victims. 1 must defer entering 
on the grand subject of Immigration until a future opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Tiios. M'Comuik. 


Melbourne, 

Port Phillip, 2()th August, ISP). 
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THE SAGUENAY RIVEjR, ANP THE SHORES OF THE 

ST. LAWRENCE. 

[We have found so much useful information in the following abstract 
from the Report of Mr. Papineau, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
on his journey to the Saguenay, that we have thought it desirable to 
republish it.—Enixoa.] 

To His Excellency Lord Metcalfe^ Qov^rnor-General of Canada^ 

^c, ^C. 

My Loud, —Being lately returned from an excursion to the Saguenay 
and the south shore of the River St. Lawrence, from River du Loup up 
to Point Levy, it is my duty to report to your Lordship the results 
of my observations, and the opinion I have formed of what should be 
done by the Executive or by the Legislature of this Province, in order 
to afford to a great number of Her Majesty’s subjects, in that and 
adjoining parts of the country, that protection to which they are entitled 
as a portion of this community. 

Having failed in my endeavours to procure the company of A. N. 
Morin, Esq., or of Mr. D. E. Papineau, my son, a public notary of this 
city, each of whom 1 had the approbation of your Lordship to take with 
me, and considering that my excursion would be more useful to the 
public by having with me a gentleman of intelligence with whom 1 
could consult and confer about the sev'cral subjects which could not but 
come under my observation, I addressed noyself, on ray arrival at Que¬ 
bec, to F. R. Angers, Esq., a practising.advocate of the Bar of that 
city, requesting him to come with • me. He cheerfully consented, on 
being made acquainted with the views of Your Excellency and the 
objects of my. visit. His company was most useful to me. Being a 
gentleman of standing in his profession, well acquainted with all men 
of influence in the low'cr part of the District of Quebec, he introduced 
me to many of them; and by their means, 1 obtained all required 
information. 1 was also accompanied, os far as Chicoutimi, by Mr. 
Kune, the Crown Land Agent for the interior of the County of Sague¬ 
nay, and by the Honourable Mr. De Laterricre, the Representative of 
the County. 1 must here acknowledge my obligations to these gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Your Excellency is aware that the country watered by the River 
Saguenay, being a part of the tract of country called the King’s Post, 
was formerly, with- the rest of tliat traci, leased to Mr. Gouldie, ship¬ 
builder of Quebec; the lease was made for twenty-one years, and 
expired on the 1st of October, 1842. During the continuation of that 
lease, tJ»e Provincial Government, though often applied to, would not 
consent to order any survey of lands for-settlement in that tract, under 
VOL. VII.—NO. 27. MARCH, 1846, T 
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the impression, I think, that it had not the right so to do. In the 
month of June 1842, another lease of that tract was made for a like 
period, tp commence on the 2nd day of October, 1842, to the Honour¬ 
able Hudson’s Bay Company, with the express reserve and condition 
that the Government would, at any time it thought proper, survey and 
grant or sell lands for actual settlement and cultivation, &c. Before 
the execution of that lease, some people had already begun to squat on 
the lands so leased. In 1843, orders were given by the proper autho¬ 
rities to survey several townships in this tract, both on the St. Lawrence 
and the Saguenay. The people of the parishes below Quebec, who had 
in several instances petitioned for lands, were led to believe that these 
lands would soon be thrown open for settlement. Some individuals 
had already entered into a partnership to build saw-mills and begin 
settlements. After proceeding for a short time in their enterprise, they 
sold their interests to Wm. Price, Esq., and Co., of Quebec. That 
gentleman carried on his operations with energy and care, and has now 
many large saw-mill establishments, whereby he has been enabled, last 
year and this, to load with deals sixty ships, or more. These operations 
could not be carried on without great cost, capital, and labour. Provi¬ 
sions, stores, cattle, horses—even provender and hay—had to be drawn 
hither from other parts of the Province*, and re-carried by water. A great 
number of the poorer farmers in the parishes bordering on the St. Law¬ 
rence, almost reduced to ruin by a continuation of several years’ failure 
-of their crops, resorted there to earn their and their families’ livelihood, 
■by working either at the mills or other works there erecting, or in the 
'forest to cut and bring timber to be sawed. The failure of crops above 
mentioned put it out of the power of most of the cammon farmers to 
q)rovide work for a large class of agricultural labourers depending on 
others’ farm-work to live by. These also were by necessity compelled 
-to resort to the Saguenay. They first began to settle near the mills, 
nnd then upon the neighbeuring unsurveyed land, extending themseUes 
farther and farther as the number of new-comers increased. But in so 
-doing they placed themselves where they thought fit, without system or 
•order whatever; often they crowded together, beginning their clearings 
and improvements without any regard to the position of those who 
■preceded them.. During that time the lands were being surveyed, but 
unhappily the Surveyors, perhaps unwisely, adhering too strictly to 
their instructions, expended a great deal of time in surveying and divid¬ 
ing into lots, townships almost totally unfit for settlement and cultiva¬ 
tion ; and when at last they came to work in a better sort of country, 
they found the place squatted on in so irregular a manner, that it was 
found next to impossible to make the survey on the original plan fur¬ 
nished them: they had to make report of these circumstances, and wait 
for further and new instructions. That created a new delay, and during 
that time the squatters continued to locale themselves in the same irre¬ 
gular manner, as many as four or five working on the same lot, but in 
different places and directions. By the information I have been able 
to collect, and by what I have seen, I am led to believe that very near 
three thousand families ‘are now squatting in the County of Saguenay. 
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By far the greater number of them have neither horses, oxen, nor cows, 
nor the means of purchasing them—much less could they purchase the 
lands they are settied on. Some have made considerable clearings— 
have sowed grain of all kinds to a comparatively large anfbunt, having 
no other tool to put in their seed with but thcir»hoes, no other help 
than their own hands. They have to carry their fuel on their backs, as 
well as their provisions, and in winter to draw them on hand sleighs.- 
Yet they must, and indeed they do, work to earn the subsistence and 
clothing of themselves and families ; and it is only during the interval 
of the labour they are forced by their poverty to make for others, that 
they can work on their lands. They are separated from the other settled 
parts of the Province very near a hundred miles by water. By land, 
their nearest way is by what is called the (intended) Bagot road, which 
is full sixty-six miles long, through a wild, never-to-be-settled country, 
and through which if a road were once made, at a heavy expense, it 
would soon become impassible for want of people and means to keep it 
in repair. 

In order, then, to give regularity to the settlements and correct the 
evils inherent to such a state of things, I would humbly suggest— 

1. That legislative enactments be made, so that titles should be 
granted to these people under certain regulations, the details of which 
belong to the department I have the honour to be at the head of, and 
which it is useless to speak of now. But instead of paying cash for 
their lands, they should have them for a given price, not exceeding 
three shillings per acre for the present, a quit-rent representing the 
interest of the capital to be paid annually and redeemable at their option 
by instalipents not less than two pounds ten shillings each. The con¬ 
dition of actual settlement and residence should be rigorously enforced. 
Of course, as by some instructions given by the Crown Land Depart¬ 
ment to some of the Agents, the price of land was fixed in one place at 
two shillings, in another at two shillings afid sixpence, with the under¬ 
standing that cash was to be paid, all those who would be able to 
comply with that condition should have the benefit of it. 

. 2. The Executive should, by law, have the right, from time to 
time, to give up to the local municipalities, for local purposes, a 
certain portion of the rent due by the poorer proprietors, in order to 
enable these debtors to pay their rents in labour, to be accounted for by 
the municipal councils; thereby preventing the discouraging accumu¬ 
lation of rents. 

3. The Crown Land Agent should immediately be ordered to reside 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. Indeed, he expects it. But as the 
usual commission allowed to the Crown Land Agents, accruing fronf 
the sale of lands and timber licences, wot.ld not, for some time to come, 
be sufficient to remunerate him for his pains, work and trouble, 1 would 
suggest the propriety of allowing him, out of the Crown Land Depart¬ 
ment’s funds, an annual and Axed salary, to begin with his actual 
residence in the place. 

4. A Judicial District, with a resident Ju^e having sufficient and 
competent jurisdiction to decide cases, as in the District of St. Francis, 

T 2 
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should be erected there; the Judge to hold Circuit Courts at given 
times in the several townships or settlements, as, from time to time, 
the Executive would direct. I leave it to others to decide whether the 
Judge should not be made a Judge of the Queen’s Bench. 

5. The Legislature should advance a sum of money sufficient to build 
a Court-house and Gaol in the new District, the coats of which would 
be reimbursed, with time, by fees or judicial proceedings. Chicoutimi 
would seem the most proper place for the site of such Court-house, as 
the country west and north-west of it seems to be fit for settlement and 
cultivation, particularly towards Lake St. John. In a very few years 
it would become the centre of the settlements. 

6. Magistrates should be appointed as soon as possible in that part; 
also Commissioners for the trial of small causes when prayed for. But 
as that Court cannot be prayed for except by proprietors, no time 
should be lost in making them such. Indeed, until that is done, they 
must be deprived of tlie advantages to be derived from the late munici¬ 
pality and education laws, of the right of voting at elections for a Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament—^in a word, of the benefit of all the laws requiring 
the possession of real property. 

7. Not only to the settlers in the County of Saguenay should the 
lands be sold for a moderate redeemable quit-rent, hut that should be 
the case throughout the Province. From the first settlement of the 
country, until a recent period, the inhabitants of Lower Canada were 
enabled to get lands from the Seigniors for a small unredeemable 
annual rent; the Seigniors holding their seigniories as in trust, tlie 
lands whereof being by them to be granted to settlers on certain con¬ 
ditions regulated both by law and their titles. It is true that, for some 
years past many Seigniors have, unwarrantably, in my humble opinion, 
raised the rate of their rents. It was in the power of Government to 
remedy that evil by many means ; and, among others, by constantly 
keeping in the market a sufficient quantity of the waste lands of the 
Crown, divided in convenient lots for settlement, to answer the wants 
and demands of the population, and rigorously enforcing the necessity 
of actual settlement and residence. It is true that during some time 
lands were given in free grants to almost every applicant (except the 
French Canadian). But the costs of patents were very high ; immense 
tracts of lands were granted to favoured individuals without the con¬ 
dition of actual settlement; and, what was worse, two-sevenths of the 
surveyed lands were reserved—the one for the Crown, the other for a 
Protestant Clergy. The settlers on the remaining five-sevenths had to 
make and keep ih repair the necessary roads, not only through their 
uwn lands, but even through these reserved Crown and Clergy lots; 
while many of the original grantees of the Crown were exempted from 
that duty. Even in the present time the Clergy lots, if not occupied, 
contribute nothing to the making of the roads and keeping them in 
repair. That course rendered the settlement of the waste lands of the 
Crown so expensive and burthensome, that comparatively but few 
could settle on them. The great mass preferring to settle ki the 
seigniories, where these inconveniences did not exist; the Seigniors, 
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at least some of them, were encouraged in raising the rate of rents, and 
in that they were supported by decisions of tribunals. It is useless to 
speak here of these tribunals. SufEce it to say, that such a conduct on 
tlie part of all authorities would naturally create in the^ mind of the 
French Canadian population, the impression that rtiey were systemati¬ 
cally excluded from access to the waste lands of the Crown. It is to 
be hoped that these bad times are gone by, never to return again. 

8. As many squatters will have to remove, having located them¬ 
selves on lands already occupied by others, means shall have to be 
adopted whereby they may be located on surveyed lands in preference 
to new-comers. 

9. The interest of those that have erected mills should not be lost 
sight of; they being, in fact, the first pioneers of these forests. The 
sites of their mills should be made over to them at a moderate price, 
with a sufficient quantity of land around to enable them to carry on 
their operations with facility, allowing them to purchase land for fum¬ 
ing purposes a little further, if the nearest is already occupied in good 
faith by others. 

10. In several places clusters of houses and other buildings have 
been erected, where villages should be made, without leaving sufficient 
room for streets, yards, &c. These sites of intended villages or towns 
should immediately be regularly laid out in building lots of a moderate 
size, under the orders and superintendence of the Crown Land 
Department, without any regard to actual buildings; but a sufficient 
and specified time should be allowed for the owners to remove them on 
lots to be purchased by them, or otherwise to dispose of them. 

11. Thp Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company having established 
several trading posts on the tract leased to them, a reasonable extent of 
ground should be attached to these posts, not only for the residence of 
their agents, but for farming purposes, if they desire it; their right of 
occupation should be respected as much a^ possible, and intrusion by 
other parties prevented. 

12. During the progress of my visit, I was repeatedly told of the 
diminution of the salmon fishery, formerly so abundant in the lower 
part of the Province, in the Saguenay in particular, and which is fast 
dwindling into insignificance. 1 have not the least doubt but that the 
diminution is owing to the cutting off to that fish of his proper access 
to the streams running into the Gulf and River St. Lawrence and their 
tributaries, by the improper construction of mill-dams and other 
artificial obstructions. Some well-ascertained facts in the natural 
history of that fish, show that at a certain season he leaves the salt 
water to ascend the fresh-water streams, and spawn in particular places^ 
where, in due course of time, the eggs are hatched; that when strong 
enough the young fish goes down toathe sea, hut that for ever after¬ 
wards he will annually return to the place of bis birth, if not intercepted 
in his passage downwards or upwards. It is also well known that 
salmon will leap a considerable height, if he can take his start from a 
favourable place,—^from an eddy, for instance. If the salmon fishery is 
to he considered, as it really is, an object of importance to the Province, 
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-would it not be a proper subject of inquiry, to make some researclics 
to ascertain the best mode and manner to construct mill-dams across 
rivers presently or formerly frequented by that fish, in order to 
facilitate, and'- not prevent, as is the case now, his ascent to these 
streams ? The Government has the right, and I consider it one of its 
paramount duties, to see that only a proper use be made of all rivers 
and streams, in order to prevent everything which may be prejudicial 
to public or private rights and interests. 

13. I have been credibly informed that the New Brunswick authori¬ 
ties are silently but steadily pursuing an unwarrantable system of 
encroachments on the territory formerly disputed by the United States, 
and by them since, in part at least, given up to Great Britain, although 
the same clearly belongs to Canada. From the information 1 received, it 
appears that almost all the families settled along the St. John River, 
west of the due north line drawn from the source of the St. Croix, and 
along the Madawaska River, are French Canadians, coming from the 
parishes below and above Quebec, as far up as Cap Santc and Des- 
chambault—and not Acadians formerly settled in New Brunswick, and 
collected along these rivers of their own accord. Many French Cana¬ 
dians are also settled since a long time on the south shore of the River 
St. John, where they expected to be on British territory, and awaiting 
the moment the protection of the Canadian Government is extended to 
the opposite shore, to return under its sway. The first above mentioned 
and those settled below the outlet of the Madawaska are desirous of 
remaining with Canada, whose laws they understand, and which they 
have been used to since their childhood. If, on a not very late occa¬ 
sion, they have petitioned to be annexed to New Brunswiek, I am 
warranted in stating that they were led astray by a few individuals 
influenced by motives of private and personal feelings and interests. 
Indeed, their own consciousness of their ignorance of the laws of New 
Brunswick may have induce'^ them to allow their names to be put to 
a petition whose purport they were not fully aware of, almost none of 
them being able to read or write. 

In order to put an end to these encroachments of the authorities, 
and intrigues from individuals, in New Brunswick, I would suggest 
that prompt measures be adopted for the survey and immediate settle¬ 
ment of the lands situated on the Canada side of the River St. Francis, 
down to its outlet in the St. John ; that the same be done along the 
St. John and western shore of the Madawaska, up to the southern line 
of the seigniory of that name. As the authorities in New Brunswick, 
1 am informed, are ofiering free grants and titles to those who have 
settled there more than ten years ago, and lands at two shillings and 
sixpence per acre to those that have settled since that time, 1 would 
advise that two ranges of lots or concessions should be granted free to 
the present settlers, and to all new-comers, under the sole condition of 
actual settlement and residence, and making and keeping in repair all 
necessary roads, according to the laws of this Province, The Temis- 
couata Portage Road is opened and travelled down to the St. Ffhncis, 
along which there is a good winter road, which, by settlers, can soon be 
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improved and made a good summer communication. Along the St. 
John the country is settled thickly enough to have tolerably good 
roads. 

The people settled in that part, as well as our lumbq;' merchants, 
cutting timber under licences from this Governmei^t, have been left so 
long without protection of any kind, that we need not be surprised if 
our grasping neighbours have availed themselves of our supineness, and 
argue from our apathy a formal abandonment of our rights to that ter¬ 
ritory, pleading for themselves actual possession and legislation. Let 
this Government extend a fostering hand to its subjects in all parts of 
this Province, in that corner in particular; let Magistrates be appointed 
there, enjoying the confidence of the people—an active Crown Land 
Agent reside among them—Circuit and other Courts be established— 
lands be surveyed and granted on easy terms, and then it will be an 
easy tusk to confine New Brunswick within her own limits. But by 
all means its aggressive Conduct in depriving us de facto of the naviga¬ 
tion of the St. John, by seizing our timber when coming within the 
limits oi her acknowledged jurisdiction, ought to be checked and put 
a stop to. ***** • 

14. There would be no difficulty in effecting the speedy settlement 
of that part of the Province, and of the rest of the disputed territory 
which has remained to Great Britain, The District of Quebec is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, overburthened with an agricultural population, 
confined to a narrow strip of land extending between the St. Lawrence 
and the mountains on both sides of that river. That population is 
anxiously waiting for the introduction of a system of Land Granting, 
by which, they may be allowed to make use of their scanty means and 
capital (much reduced of late by a succession of bad harvests) fur bet¬ 
tering their condition, by resorting to these waste lands, which, under 
the present regulations, they are unable to purchase. If any immediate 
loss was to be incurred in depriving the public revenue of the money 
to arise from the sale of these lands, it would soon be made up by the 
increased consumption of dutiable articles. But no loss is to be in¬ 
curred, as these lands have long remained, and would for a long time to 
come remain, unsold. Besides, by encouraging settlement by French 
Canadians along the American Frontiers, it would be erecting the 
strongest barrier against invasions on the part of the United States. 

15. In order to prevent delay and unnecessary expenses, such as 
have taken place in the survey of the townships in the Saguenay—and 
as the whole north shore of the St. Lawrence should be divided into 
townships (or other territorial divisions) as far as the limits of the Pro' 
vince, excepting, of course, a few seigniories now existing,—I woul^ 
recommend that only the front of such township or territorial division 
should be measured, and the two side lines run about one mile and a 
half, more or less, and marked by good stone boundaries, which could 
easily be found when necessary. In many places along that shore, 
some settlements are begun. Although hut few places are fit for settle¬ 
ment* in the front, yet some saw-mills have been built, and are now 
building, which will induce people to settle ^ and as these settlements 
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will extoncl, the interior will become better known, and some places 
fur settlement and cultivation will be met with. Then, under the 
authority and instructions from the Land Department, settlers might be 
allowed to li^ve the lands they might want regularly surveyed. ]Jy 
that means, surveys would be made only when actually wanted, and 
would not become so obliterated as to require being renovated at a 
heavy expense. 

16. Want of time prevented me from pushing my excursion as far 
as the District of Gaspe, as I at first intended to do, with the view, 
among others, first, of ascertaining the best mode of giving effect to a 
])romisc which seems to have been made by one of Your Excellency’s 
predecessors, of granting titles to a certain class of settlers therein. As, 
up to the year 1828, or thereabouts, the waste lands of the Crown.wcre 
given in free grants to all applicants wishing to settle upon them, I 
would consider it only j:quitablc that all those who have settled before 
that time, as well as their descendants, heirs, or assigns, should have 
titles for the lands then actually occupied, by only paying the cost of 
patent; therefore means should be adopted to forward that desirable 
object. 

17. To asccrbiin if a vacant fishing-place could be found for the 
Indians, near or nr)t very far from the waste lands, where they could be 
located, and little by little addict themselves to agricultural pursuits 
and a better state of civilisation. I could not learn that this was the 
case, and until a better plan can be adopted, I would suggest that they 
should be put upon the same footing as the Indian tribes of Upper 
Canada. The lands of these tribes in Lower Canada have been, time 
after time, taken from them, either by the Government, who,had them 
surveyed, granted, sold, or otherwise disposed of, without any indem¬ 
nity, or by squatters, although they have often, but in vain, applied 
for compensation. As these lands have been and arc to be disposed of 
for the advantage of the Province, it seems but just that the Province 
should, out of the Provincial funds, grant to those who are not provided 
for, an annuity equal to the average paid to the Upper Canada Indians. 
Also a whole township should be reserved for each of these tribes, as 
near as possible ftom the place of their present abode, where, under 
certain regulations, they might settle. It appears to me that the only 
practical mode of bringing them to entire civilisation is by means of 
their religious instructors ; and I see no religious body so able to carry 
on that philanthropic undertaking than the Jesuits, who had such 
signal success among the Paraguay Indians. If that view was adopted, 
I would be prepared to present a scheme to effect it for Your Excel¬ 
lency’s consideration. In the mean time, something must he done 
immediately for the relief of the Miemaes of Restigouchc; but as 
that is a matter more particulwly coming under the control of the 
Crown Land Department, I need not here enlarge upon that topic. 

18. I will conclude this rather long report by calling Your Lord¬ 
ship's attention to the great advantages which would result to the 
public, of an annual visit made by the Members of your Cabinet in 
diiferent parts of the Pfovince, to make themselves personally ac- 
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quainted with the actual state of things throughout the country, and 
with the best means of promoting its welfare. Information acquired in 
that manner would, in my opinion, be much more complete than what 
can be obtained from local agents or individuals, whose views may often 
be of mere sectional nature. The administration •would then be better 
enabled to prepare measures to be submitted to the Legislature. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most devoted and humble servant, 

13. B. Papimeau, C. C. L. 

Montreal, Sept. 27, 1845. 
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• 

The suddenness of this storm was only equalled by its violence. 
Not a solitary thing in that tempest-beaten hark was at rest. The 
rolling, the heaving, and the trembling of the vessel's timbers, as she 
pitched into a hollow sea, or was struck by a gigantic wave, produced 
a dizziness, a cloud, upon the minds of the passengers below, that 
though uncertain for a moment as to whether the next wave would not 
cugulf them, yet there was not to be beard a solitary voice giving 
utterance to grief. The darkness that necessarily reigned below made 
it impossible for any one, at the risk of liieir life and limbs, to remain 
an instant in the main cabin; therefore every one sought shelter for 
himself, in the best manner he was able, in his own cabin, gazing with 
bewildered senses upon the carnage reigning around him. On deck the 
wildness of the scene defies the description of the pen; wave after wave 
was raising its huge body, chasing, overwhelming its fellow, whilst 
the fiery sky gleamed upon the whole, tinting all around with a lurid 
red. The ship, although with scarce a sail upon her masts, flew over 
the waters, plunging, bounding, roaring along, as a huge monster in 
the extremity of madness. Four men were lashed to the helm, which 
had as now no mastery over her turbulent subject. No voice could be 
heard, from the blasts that bellowed through the overstrained rigging. 
Each shroud had assumed, from tensijn, the appearance of a bar of 
iron ; and as the wind rushed upon it, a sound was given forth as from 
the bass of a trumpet. The thunder joined its awful voice to the ter¬ 
rible din ; and the forked lightning flashed upon the dishevelled locks 
and upturned eyeballs of the seamen, giving them for a moment the 
ghastly appearance of beings from anotiier world. 

The sea had increased every minute, anfl was at this time making 
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a clean breach over the ship. One tremendous wave came, leaping 
and bounding over his fellows, as a giant sent at once to arrest the 
further career of the all-tottering and uncommandablc bark. The Cap¬ 
tain’s experienced eye saw the huge sea coming fierce and impetuous 
to the attack : he had scarcely time to pass a rope round his waist and 
waive his hand to the men at the helm, when the ship was struck. 
For an instant the wild bark was arrested in her flight. The boiling, 
the hissing sea was above, below, and around her; she was fairly 
entombed—all were for an awful space, brief as it was, buried in the 
ocean’s womb. The gallant vessel, however, was stunned—not slain; 
and again she feebly renewed the unequal fight, and gallantly once 
more presented her bosom to the enemy. 

Soon as the eye was enabled to distinguish the results of that woful 
sea—whilst yet a perfect river was rushing waist-deep over the deck, 
they discovered, to their horror, that the long-boat, and all that it con¬ 
tained, was washed away: but, hanging half through one of the lee 
port-holes, appeared jammed, as it were, tlie body of some one. The 
Captain unwound his faithful rope, and staggered to the assistance of 
the precariously-situated individual. By main force he attempted to 
extricate the body, which was that of a female firmly wedged between 
the carriage of a gun and the open port. A sailor in the rigging hastily 
dartea to the rescue, when they succeeded at length in drawing forth 
a woman whose fingers were spasmodically holding by the hair an 
infant. 

The woman, upon being released from her perilous condition, and 
seeing who was by her side, faintly uttered, “ Captain, I thank God 
I have saved the child; but the mother is gone!” » 

The unknown woman and surviving child were hurried at once into 
the forecastle, for there was no time to lose, as at this moment, and 
close to where they stood, the main topmast came down with a tre¬ 
mendous crash, and the heavens appeared, if possible, more dismal and 
foreboding than ever. 

Whilst heaving overboard the remaining guns, and what other en¬ 
cumbrances remained upon the deck, there was heard amid the roar of 
the storm the sudden booming of a gun! The Captain hastened into 
the rigging, and there, far—too far for him to make out distinctly what 
vessel or of what kind she was—but certainly there, with apparently 
but the stump of a mast standing, lay, rolling and plunging, the huge 
hulk of some unfortunate vessel, which had evidently exhibited, with¬ 
out the dreadful signal-firing of the gun, that she was in the last stage 
of distress. 

‘ The vessel lay far out to windward, and it was only when lightning 
lent its fierce glare that the tossing and unguidable hull could be dis¬ 
covered. Minute after minute the>distress-g;un boomed through the din 
around, till suddenly it ceased. The Captain strained his eyes to the 
spot where he last saw the vessel: the lightning blazed fiercely as 
before, firing up the whole horizon, but no mortal eye ever gazed again 
upon that unhappy ship—no mortal ear shuddered henceforth at the 
boom of her signal-gun. 
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As the Captain descended from the shrouds, a voice close to his ear 
eagerly inquired, “ Is she gone down ?” 

The Captain turned his eye round to look at the inquirer. It was 
the same female whom he had rescued from such immineftt peril: she 
was swaddled up in a seaman’s dreadnought, and her head was bound 
round with an old oilskin south-wester. 

“ Who tied you there ?” asked the Captain, seeing that his inquirer 
was firmly lashed to the windward belaying-pins. 

Is the ship foundered?” again in a tone of intense anxiety de¬ 
manded the female. 

“ She most certainly has,” answered the Captain. “ But who are 
you, and what is your object in braving this awful hurricane ? This is 
no place for women! your life is in momentary danger. Get you at 
once into a place of safety; you may meet with an accident that will 
send you after the vessel you so foolishly inquire about, if you don’t 
take better care of yourself.” 

“ I can aft’ord to lose my life, for I have already this day saved one 
perhaps of more value than my own. But, at all events, whilst this 
storm continues I shall keep the deck; and if the vessel makes her 
last plunge, I at least shall go down with my eyes open. Here it is 
my determination to remain.” 

“ As you please,” said the Captain, hurrying his way aft; “ women 
will have their own way.” 


Chapter XU I. 

« < Whut if thine eye be beautifully brieht, 

* E’en as the eagle's ? yet thy rugged back, 

And flatten’d head, and legs are dusky black: 

Thy mouth—oh I close it, for £ dread the sight. 

Go ....... 

‘ Oh, why reproach my lot ?’ 

A voice replied, low murnmng fiom the flood: 

* A purpose I may serve, to thee unknown.’ ” 

The tempest continued its force unabated till toward thtf close of the 
second day, when the wind began gradually to die away, and the sea 
sunk rapidly into a state of repose. Now might be seen emerging one 
after the other, from the crowded cabins to the deck, the ‘ delighted 
passengers, exulting that the danger was over. 

“ Well,” cried one above the rest, as he poked his red-nighteapped 
head up the companion,—“ Well, thank God for all things! we’ve had 
a precious shaking! Talk of tossing a fellow in a blanket—^it’s nothing 
to the d—d tossing, tumbling, rolling, bumping, bending, cringing, 
headaching, shin-skinning, back-steaming, that I’ve undergone thi 
last sixty hours. Not one morsel of animal food has entered my pre¬ 
cious mouth, except a blind and diseased cockroach, that doubtless 
fell into it in a fit as he was crawling over; not a morsel else—no, not 
even the crack of a biscuit. You might lie on your bone-shaken back, 
and bawl out ‘ Steward! Steward, I say, for the honour of the Virgin, 
bring* me a bite! for the love you bear S^. Peter, bring me just a 
morsel of biscuit, if it’s only the size of a nutmeg, and the very least 
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drop of rum to saturate the same ;*—no! not he,—you might implore 
the infidel by all the names in the calendar, he moved not; though 
I'd the melancholy satisfaction to see him in the distance, clearing the 
dust out of his own pipes with a pleasant touch of solitude 1 longed 
to invade. Well, as I used to hear my respected grandmother say, 
after giving me some rhubarb and senna tea, whilst the nasty yellow 
mess still hung thick upon my lips —* Now laugh, Toby, and suck 
your plum; it’s all over.’ But stay! where’s the long-boat? and where’s 
the cook’s galley, that should stand here, if memory serves ? Where 
be the swine, and the sheep, and the oxen ? ” 

“ They arc all gone, Mr, Turkey, to Davy’s locker; and thank your 
lucky stars you ain’t gone arter ’em! I can just tell you as how it 
war as near as a toucher,” said a sailor, in answer to Mr. Turkey ; for 
we find it was our old lively friend, w'ho was one of the first upon the 
scene of the conflict. 

“ And is the cook gone to see old Davy ?” pursued Turkey. 

“ No,” rejoined the seaman, “ he ain’t exactly gone, sir; he’s a sort of 
chap as holds on by the skin of his teeth. Cooks at sea are like post¬ 
boys ashore; it’s reckoned a sight quite out o’ the common order o’ 
things to sec a dead un of either on ’em. I’ve heerd in my time, 
when I was aboard the ‘ Thumping Sally,’ as we called her—I’ve heerd 
a rummish go or two about what you call the cooks—we call ’em the 
doctors, ’case they docters us inwards, arout which thcre’d be no 
employ for the t'other doctor, you know, Mr. Turkey, except he wanted 
just to try his fist in the amabotomy, don’t they call it? But the sea- 
cook never cocks his loe, ony under most exasperated circumstances. 
The black covey aboard the ‘ Thumping Sally* made believa, off' the 
coast o’ Africa, that he was a dead un ! The ducter said as how he was 
as dead as a marlin-spike. I went to look at him—as in course we all 
did, reckoning it a sight we didn’t see every watch. Well—we all, the 
starboard watch, went to look at him as he lay upon the grating; and 
the mate chalks on the slate— ‘ 10 v. m. Died Wappy Dumpo, the 
Cook ;* he puts it in large letters—I seed him do it. Well, when we’d 
all seen him, the boatsun says to me, says he, ‘ Bob,’ says he, ‘ this is 
the thirty-seventh year I’ve sailed the brine, and I’m blow’d if ever I 
seen a dead cook afore— I never did, by G —d !’ said he: ‘ I’ve heerd tell 
on ’em, but never believed it.’ Well, he says to the sailmaker, * Sail- 
maker,’ says he, ‘ when are you a-going to stitch up poor old Wappy 
Dumpo ? ’ ‘la’ got the yarn for that very job,' says he, * and I’m a- 
going just at it,' says he. Well, in course we slewed round to lend a 
hand—it was getting devilish dark, and we wanted him overboard 
rffore the morning, for corpses won’t keep long in those ’ere latitudes. 
Well, sailmaker kneels down, and we just helps Dumpo’s carcase com¬ 
fortably into his hammock. It*was a most uncommon short un, that 
same hammock, and wouldn’t kiver his legs ; so as we must in course 
shot the body, and we allais shots the stem, we sews up the shot 
under his great ugly hoofs ; what sprawling feet that fellow had, to be 
sure!) Well then, stitch after stitch went on, till we could see nd fur¬ 
ther ; according-ly, I fetches the glim ;—that 'ere being done, and all 
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ready for launching, the mate comes aft to lend us a hand. We gets the 
grating fairly o’ the Icward gun carriage,—then on from there, by might 
and main, right to the top of the gangway. Well, there he rested as 
on a balance, like a man as you may a’ seen jumping in a sack at a 
country fair. Dumpo’s hammock war sewed tight.under his chin, and 
his great black curly head (1 think 1 sec it now) lolling out of the 
sack. Up climbs the mate and the sailmaker, just to see him go 
down,—it’s allais a sight as makes impression on me. ‘ Up with the 
glim,’ says the mate ; ‘ and when I say Threej let go. One—-two!’ 1 held 
up the glim at that moment as the mate cries ‘ Two,’ just over the corpse, 
so as to let the light fall plump on his face. Thinks I, * I’ll take a last 
look at poor Dumpo.’ The mate screamed out, afore 1 could turn my 
quid ‘ He’s alive, by G—d !’ The carpenter and sailmaker fell one over 
^e t’other on to the deck ; and the black going over, seized the lanthorn 
with his teeth, and arter him it went like a ball of fire hissing into the sea. 
Arter that I remember no more, till w'e was all four having some grog 
on the capstan. * Did you see thatt Bill V says the mate to the sail- 
maker. * I did thaty says he, ^baking his head. * And so did I!’ 
‘ And so did I!’ echoed Ae t’other two. Myself had nearly lost my 
faculties ; I couldn’t tell what I had seen, till I felt the grog reviving 
within me. And then I ups and says, says I, ‘ And I’m d—d if I didn’t 
see it too: just as I held up the glim,’ says 1, * and the mate was singing 
out. One—two, I’m blessed if the cook didn’t wink at us; I seen his 
great white eye, actilly like a cotton hall, justafore he snapped at the glim.' 
I shall never forget it —^he was a murdered man ! I often think of that 
event; it war one of no every-day occurrence ; catch me ever lend a 
hand again to swamp a sea-cook—I wouldn’t, by G—d, for Greenwich! 
It’s wilful murder—that’s what it is.” 

Mr. Turkey took a most violent pinch of snuff, and “ Bob,” the re- 
later of the terrible “ ewent,” slewed his enormous quid from port ta 
starboard; and, as he turned a parting gliifipsc upon Turkey, and gave 
the satisfactory hitch to his nether man, he poked his thumb know¬ 
ingly over his shoulder, and, with an accompanying nod of the head,, 
roared out, “ Mr. Turkey wants the cook!” 

But that functionary was too busy at that time to lose a moment 
and, notwithstanding he heard the summons most audibly, as he should, 
he contented himself with shouting out, 

“ And him can say, him cook wery glad o’ turkey 1 him fine ham 
West-failure to marry him to, ha ! ha ! Cook wery glad stonn ober, 
but wish him let galley alone; knock him all in lee-scupper, and bust 
him copper’s ribs in like old buckets. It no good to repent—all is 
gone, and soiree is not for me.” • 

( Cook tings from his broken galley.) 

” I knew by de moke, dat soigracefully cuu'd, 

Abobe de geen ems, dat a cottage was nee, 

And 1 say, if derc’s peace to be foun in dis wold, 

A hat dat is umle mit ope for it hee. 

£bry leap was at est, and 1 ha’d not a soun, 

* But him woodpecka tappin de ol]ow beet tee. 

Ebry leap,” &c. 
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“Well,” soliloquised Turkey, “ to think of that melancholy ^looking, 
doubly-dyed piece of ebony chauntins a love ditty ! It’s a beautiful 
world!” 

At this jupcture, a voice of complaint was heard, loud and deep. 
The bewailer was yainly endeavouring to achieve some object appa¬ 
rently very difficult to effect. What it was, the following may serve 
to show :— 

" If I’d a’ bin only to a’ know’d what sort of a woyage was a-going 
to fall to my lot, I’d a’ set up a razor-grinding—(click, click)—machine. 
I am not one of those sort of beings as likes this infernal sort of a— 
(click, click). Well, now, hang me stiff if I can—(click). Every¬ 
thing in this world seems to go wrong. Not one bit of bakker have I 
had in my pipe this three days ; and now—(click, click)—I’m spifli- 
cated if J can get a light. Ah, ah! what, my old friend, Ochus 
Moss! Is that you ? All alive—alive oh ! Good ! Let’s bakker. 
Moss.” 

“ Yes, Turkey, my friend, it’s myself—or a precious good imita¬ 
tion.” ^ 

“ And here you see me, in the most horrid trim I ever was in my 
whole course. This shaking us all up together, like pills in a box, 
don’t suit my notion of quiet. And, what’s the worst on it, for the 
soul on me can I get a light! Been pelting and digging into this old 
steel till I am ready to break out in a flare myself, and all to no 
purpose. Fire ain’t in it /” 

“ Here, friend Moss—here’s a lucifer.” 

“The devil there is!” ejaculated Moss, seizing the proffered 
box of Turkey. “ Now, I say, this is as it ought to be. Here, 
Turkey, here’s my bakky; let’s blow a cloud. Where did‘you stow 
yourself during the ‘ three glorious days,’ as the parley-voos have it?” 
inquired Mr. Moss of his fellow-smoker, as the two worthies seated 
themselves upon a cask. 

“ Why, Moss, that’s a question I can hardly tell. I was stowed 
away in a horrid predicament.” 

“ Ah, ah! that’s good. So was I. And the worst of it was—this 
—the worst of it was—(puff, puff)-Well, now, I’m—(puff)—I’m 

“ Hush, Moss!” cried Turkey, holding his hand open toward the 
irritated smoker. “ Don’t anathemise!” 

“ Don’t anatomise I do you say ? Is’t not enough to make a parson 
anatomise, when his pipe’s flue’s bunged up, and, for the vig on him, 
he can’t get no vent ? I thought of having just a quiet whiff, and 
liere am I, flint and steel, tooth and nail, at it for half an hour, till I 
steam like a cowcumber bed; and when I do get a spark on the top 
of my weed, here I am again, blowing and flapping my cheeks together 
like an old pair o’ bellows : sonietimes my pipe draws like a pump- 
sucker ; then, again, it takes a fit, and is as tight-plugged as a man’s 
nose when he's a-got the snuffles. Blow the pipe! if it ain’t enough to 
exasperate a bishop!” , 

“Patience, fnend Ockus I” quietly said Mr. Turkey. “ Don't pui 
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your pipe out I Here, take this blade of bamboOf and give it a radical 
reform; that's all the pipe wants—a thorough turn out, and a search 
into all its secret crannies. You have not paid that attention to it 
which was necessary ; and if you have not a keen eye upon all things, 
and give them a regular scouring out now and again, abuses will creep 
in, in spite of all your confidence." 

" Good, my learned Turkey !’’ said Moss, as he complacently blew 
forth a cloud that enveloped himself and friend,—“ Good! I say; 
what a thing it is to be blessed with that ’ere ready kind of comfortable 
doctrine ! I've poked out the rubbish that was, day after day, accumu- 
latin, and now there’s nothing the matter wi’ the pipe; it ony wanted 
a stir up with a proper sort of poker,—not too stiff an’ headstrong, for 
that would a’ broke afore it entered; not too soft and bendable, for 
that wouldn't a’ searched out the proper depth; but a middle sort of 
thing, just like that bit o’ bamboo—strong, yet the first to bend at the 
proper time; stiff, and poking just where it war wanted. Come, that’s 
a good idear. Have you. Mister T., heerd anything particlar awful 
durin the storm ?” inquired Mr. Moss. 

“ Not very particular yet,” replied Turkey; “ but we lost a woman 
when the long-boat was washed away—the cattle, you know, &c. &c. 
However, as the poor wretch of a woman was in the last stage of typhus 
fever, I look upon it .rather as a blessing than otherwise. But the 
most curious part of that affair is, some cock-and-bull story the steward 
has got by the tail, about the child of the woman going after her into 
the sea, when a mermaid instantly snatched the child up, and, as the 
ship lurched, placed it safely aboard again, not a bit the worse! The 
steward says, the carpenter and Bill Bobstay actually had a yam with 
the mermaid, when she inquired what latitude she was in, bid them 
good voyage, and, after flourishing her looking-glass at them, dived 
after the woman ! Steward says it’s a positive fact.” 

“ God bless us and save us !’’ cried Moss, taking his pipe from his 
mouth and staring wildly at Turkey. “ A mermaid, ay ? Now we’ll 
soon prove wether that's a lie or no, for I’ll just go and ax to see the 
young un, cos I knows that war in the boat." 

So saying, Moss jerked himself off the pork-cask, and, with a de¬ 
termined air, strode off to properly “ inwestigatc ’’ the matter. He 
had not been long absent, when he came hurrying along the deck, his 
eyes fixed full on Turkey, and his pipe flourishing in his left band, 
whilst he stretched forth the clenched fist of his right. And no sooner 
was he within the hearing of Turkey, than he thundered out— 

“ Consternation bully me, if it ain't a fact! I've actually seen the 
balchin •'' 

“ Seen the what. Moss ?" 

“ Why, the little balch young un. By my old boots!" continued 
Moss, vehemently striking his thigh,* “ by my old boots! if this don't 
cap Dolly! Well, come, 1 have heerd strange things in my time! 
Poor Abraham Barlow, of the ‘ Three Balls,' used to say strange 
things: how he once seen a woman dressed as a widow, and three 
orphans, come straight into his shop one night as he sat balancing his 
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books; and how the widow’s cheeks looked like withered parchment, 
and her eyes sunk deep into the sockets, twinklhig fiery upon her bony 
young uns. She makes straight up to a shelf, widiout taking the least 
notice of Barlow ; takes down oif it, without any ceremony, a wariety 
of articles : there was a box o’ dice, a pari necklace, arid some rings, all 
of which, one arter the t’other, she swallowed, till it come to the tliree 
dice, one of which she guv to each of her bantlings, which they, arter 
the fasliion of the old un, directly bolted. Barlow saw’d it all, clear as 
possible eyes could see; but he couldn’t utter a word. He looked 
firm at ’em, too. The door didn't seem to open for ’em lo go out, but 
they, he says, deliberately walked through it. He heerd a faint 
rustling, like silk, as they cut off; but he couldn’t get his jaw to wag, 
else he says he wanted to hoot arter ’em. Wliat’s the strangest part on 
it all is, the next morning arter he told me on it, we both went to look 
at the shelf, and, bottle me off if there wam’t all the dollop, dice and 
all, as comfortable as ever! We couldn’t make nothing on it; hut it 
wery much bothered poor Barlow. He allais talks on the widow when 
he gets rather smoky. But tliis mermaid consam quite bemistificates 
me—I cam’t get over this !” 

“ Well, Moss,” interrupted Turkey, you see, however, that it’s a 
positive fact; and there’s the evidence of the child’s being alive to prove 
it. The mermaid gave it the captain through the porthole.” 

“ Well—I wonder if the child had a caul or not, what's often sold in 
the Tinea paper; if not, I never heerd tell o’ such a miraculous thing 
afore," said Moss,—“ never in all my born days. It’s the rummest go 
I ever did hear tell on. Bottle me off, if it ain’t! I’m rigler corked !” 


CuArTEH XIV. 

“ Yes—from the sejsilichre we’ll gather flowers, 

Then feast like spirits in their promised bowers.”—T he 1st and. 


** Susan, child, bring me my writing-desk. Thank you. Did you ever 
hear the last letter I received from my unfortunate Charles, Susan ? ” 

** Never, marm,—but I will be obliged to yer, if so be, marm, you 
would read me a bit of it; for this terrible shipwreck as we are all 
undergoing takes away my complete senses—-except those as wants to 
be comforted.” 

“ Sit, child, upon that sofa—or lie upon it, Susan; never mind me— 
you will be more comfortable reclining. You know the dreadful charge 
Iqid to him Susan, and the horrid verdict given against him 

“ Ay, faith do I, marm,” sighed Susan. “ Do I ? Yes, too well— 
he’s anone guilty, no more than I am—not he, it ain’t in his noble 
nature. Oh Lord!—^it’s dreadful to think on.” 

“ Susan,” interrupted the lady, who was half leaning, half sitting 
upon a settee, holding the letter in her hand, “ he is as innocent of that 
dreadful crime as an angel sitting by the throne of the Almighty. 
However, time will do him justice—hear the letter 
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“Mr nEARRST, MV UNHAPPY PaUEINE,— 

“ You have heard ere this the fatal termination of my trial. I am con¬ 
demned to exile ;—yes, the jury of my fellow-countrymen, upon the evidence 
adduced (all, as you are aware, circumstantial), have pronouiyjcd me guilty. 
I am as innocent of that foul and savage crime as thou art. You will have 
read in the public prints parts of my defence—and so flertain was I of imme¬ 
diate release, that I had employed no counsel, and prepared no speech; 1 
trusted alone'td ipy heart to hurl the foul stigma from my bosom. You will 
perceive that I have failed—only for a time. Well it is for me that my parents 
exist not, to mourn over the misfortunes of their child; the world holds but 
one—my adorable Pauline, that is interested in the fate of the oppressed, the 
above all others unhappy, Charles. I have already snflered two months’ incar¬ 
ceration, the expiration of which, I bitterly reuicm'ber, was to have been to me 
the day when I entered terrestrial happiness. You will call to mind—it was 

fixed lipon as-O heavens! what a change! Where art thou now, O my 

beloved Pauline ? Think upon the guiltless, the anguished, outraged bosom of 
thy poor Charles, and he who was to have been thy happy husband is branded 
with the accursed stain of-’’ 

Susan, Susan, Su-’’ 

“ Oh, my poor afflicted missus, don’t you read any more. Ah! she’s 
gone—fainted as dead as a stone. Poor unhappy thing! what am I to 
do ? I daren’t call any one into this ’itc* state-room. Ah ! she gives 
a spasm sigh! Come, now, dear lady, smell this bottle.—-Thank God, 
you are—yes; you are better now I” 

“ Where am 1 ?”— 

“ You are in your cabin, ray dear. Yes, here you are: I am Susan— 
your poor friend Susan—don’t you know me ? Lean your dear head 
against my bussum. There.—God bless me! how scalding hot her 
tears be!’i 

There—thank you, Susan, I am better, much better, now.” (She 
heaved a deep sigh.) “ I have been thinking of that-’’ 

“ Never mind, dearest missus—we shall hear of its all being right 
the very first letter—you shall live to hear it all found out. I myself 
will finely kick up ray heels afore long—I mean to have a rdbring 
gallop some of these days, and it won’t he long first. Comfort, dear 
lady—comfort! our eyes are not made for tears, hut for smiling. Wc 
are pretty near the land, they do say; and I know there’s no causes 
for miserable unhappiness many weeks longer.* Bitter partings makes 
the sweetest meetings—exactly as the sourest, worsest apples makes 
the sweetest, hestest cider. Til encourage none on’t! There the tear¬ 
drops stand now on your eyelashes like the dew on the hedge of 
a haiitum morning. Shake ’em off, and let’s hear no more letter¬ 
reading : you know, dear marra, better than I do, it’s all fiddle¬ 
sticks !” 

“ Susan! my tried, my good and valued friend, thy kind heart would 
fain console all the woes that beset me, And lighten tlic care that presses 
heavy on my heart; — Susan, come hither—didst thou ever feci 
love?” 

“ Why, really, marm, that’s a—that’s a—ahem!—that’s a- 

I *do not ask you as your confessor—no!, my curiosity is not that 
of impertinence, neither am I anxious to possess the secrets of your 
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bosom. If, Susan, you have ever felt joy in the presence of one being, 
that became sorrow when that being dopfirted; if you liave listened to 
one peculiar voice above the crowd that surrounded you; if you have 
dwelt upon words that have been uttered by one mouth in preference 
to that crowds, and found in them a sweetness that no other lips could 
utter; and if your heart bounds, when certain eyes seem to meet yonr 
own, with a thrill that awakens but to those eyes alone ;—and, further¬ 
more, if when you found that the cruel tongue of slander had selected 
that certain one as a victim, your heart swelled too big for your bosom 
as each malignant lie drove like a red-hot dart into your inmost heart, 
and your very brain throbbed as it w<mld split its tenement ;—therij 
Susan, I say you have loved —you have felt the pangs of love! and as 
the battle thickens, that would oppose a host, to the heart that is 
attracted by a consciousness it has met its fellow, and worthy of its 
wannth, so rises the soul of woman to enter willingly the conflict, and 
towers like a mighty conqueror, at length, when the weak and defeated 
body is unable to pursue any longer the unequal fight. Susan, men 
know not the depth of woman’s love; alas! it is too often the jduenix 
that arises from a heart already laid in ashes. 

“ 1 have lately gazed upon the boiling passion of the se.a— I have 
seen its rage sweep furiously upon the helplessness of man, and 1 
thought, llow like is this to what daily in our jictty round of life we 
iure doomed to behold! I compared our lone and tempest-beat on bark 
to a solitary being upon the waste of life. I saw the helpless vessel, 
scarcely sufficient in strength to contend with one rude wave, when 
another, as if determined upon h(‘r destruction, rolled fiercer than ever 
to arrest her—to swallow her to oblivion—to dance over her tomb, and 
bound rejoicing along for another victim!—Friendship, Susan, too often 
is the gilded wave, that rises higher to the noonday sun, and appears 
to wear to the casual observer a crown of gold. We fancy we could 
lay our hand upon his burnished brow—we sail in a sea of gladn(?ss ’ 
’Tis Eve! and the sun has sunk from his career in the high heavens, 
and things begin to wear the hue of night. Then may we strain our 
eyes in vain for the mid-day crest of gold tliat glided beside us—all 
around us is enshrouded in darkness, and ’tis in the distance w(5 then 
discern the brightness that, like an ignis fatuusy is but shining to delude 
its other confiding victims.” 

“ Dear lady, do not sigh. Why should you wring your hands and 
sigh?” 

“ Did I then sigh ? Ah no, ’twas not a sigh— 

It was the wreck’d heart’s hard convulsive agony 
% That cheated respiration’s proper play. 

Sad heart! but little joy e’er snared with thee ; 

And that where most thou build’st in sunnier day 
Lies prostrate now—is barren, desolate! 

Beat on—beat on; I know not when thou ’It cease: 

To me the import’s little—all is gone! 

I scatter ashes where my flowers have been, 

And bow my throbbing temples to the dust. ^ 

What sound of revelry is that I hear'! Susan, open my cabin door— 
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] fiin in iK'cd of a little* mirth.—Hark! it is seamen sinj^iii" in ehoriis. 
List—how joyful it sounds! List!” 

(Sailors sinking on deck.) 

“ The storm is o’er, and soon the shore * 

So welcome we shall see: 

Our hearts arc lifrht, onr ship is tight, 

And flies like an eagle I’ri e— 

( Chorus.) And flies like an eagle free!” &c. Src. 

“ A sailor’s life is calm and strife— 

Pass the can when the storm is o’er. 

Here's absent friends!—iny love ! my Avife! 

And three cheers for Old Albion’s shore— 

( Chorus.) And Ihrec cheers for Old Albion’s shore— 

Three cheers for Old rUbions shore! ” 

“ Susan, that has done mo more good (making no discomplimont 
to your abilities) than any sermon yon could preach me. Good night— 
I need you no longer; that one song has entirely recovered me.” 

As soon as Susan found herself alone in her cabin, she gave way to 
the following soliloquy ;— 

“ It’s a certain thing that my poor dear missus is all but gone at 
times. Ony think of her striking out intt) such phantasmagorics about 
them sailors singin! And then, again, her coining nut and bringing 
me by main force from that comfortable fireside at home, to meet wdtli 
disaster and shipwreck as we a’ done—and all to find out that poor 
lad! They’ve a-shaved bis head long afore this ; and if so be as avc 
should find,him in any o’ these outlandish countries, we shouldn't 
know him. And a thousand to lialf-a-dozcn if ever we get on to any 
land at all again ! ’V\’'e been pretty nigh two months now knocking 

about these Avild seas, and I see nothing o’ the slmpc; o’ land—not 1. 
r am a no opinion about that man turning round that wheel thingum- 
bol), as he calls it, and pretending to take us hundn'ds upon hundreds 
of miles by a little bit of printed paper as he’s got in that little box 
afore him, about as big as tlu* crown of his hat. 1 don’t at all like tiu* 
arspect of things, though 1 doJi’t like to frighten the poor thing (juit(* 
out of her senses—and I believe they are nearljFiipon the start, else; 
what could make her steal out o’ bed and force her way on deck, and 
actilly stop there durin all that aAvfvil tempest, when I lay afrit to a cold 
sweat in my bed, cxpectin every moment was our last ? There she was, 
all that outrageous slupAvraek ! and the very next time 1 clapped my 
eyes upon her, if she wasn’t disguised in somebody’s old leather-skin 
dustman’s hat, and a old jacket on her as I wouldn’t a’ ])icked u]) with 
a pair a tongs! And what was all that agin a])out the child ?—she 
told me, when I was taking off’ those horrid clothes, she’d saved a child 
from almost instant death ! It’s all past my comprehension, and 1 am 
more afeard than ever that she is gone entirely wrong, and isn’t compost 
menlust. But be that as it may, she doesn’t seem at all to care about 
our having been shij)wracked, but told me it wjis a sight which she 
wanted to gaze on ftir ever, and said as how she wanted to be a sea- 
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giill! I can see, after all, that I’m the fool most to hlamc, to follow 
a poor deluded young girl, when perhaps a loonattic assylus would 
have done us both good for a time. Howsoniever, now 1 am here, and 
have took upon myself this uncommon queer place, I’ll follow her 
wherever she’s a mind to go, so long as she is rationahle, and see how 
it turns out arter all. But I expect, if we escape another shipwrack, 
we shall be all parched up on the desert nf Arabc among the savage 
Philistines, or some of those Pharisees; and they do tell me they live 
entirely on the flesh of dragons, and white folks, as they catch in traps. 

I don’t at all like this sort of prospect. Oh! if my poor dear mother, 
and dear old Mary Webb down in the village, could only but know 
how I’m a-travelling these forrin countries, and how we’ve been cast 
away, they’d a never believe it wor possible. 

“ For my part, I can’t make it out at all, how people ever can come 
out again on this great heaving sea when once they a’ been asliorc. 1 
should think if once Miss Pauline, poor dear, finds out her young 
gentleman, they’ll never venture over the sea again. But really, among 
folks o' their standing, there’s a no knowing what they won’t be at; 
they never seem at all quiet, unless they be a-flying about some fovi'in 
country. I know Mr. Charles, although he’s a-got, or a great 
estate that his uncle left him, he couldn’t stay at it—not he. There 
war that great fine house, and greenhousen, and lawns, and woods, 
and fish-ponds ; but all wouldn’t do, he must start off into some forrin 
parts. They do say as how he went to those parts where they grow 
bakker and snuff; but home he comes agin, arter the lapse of two or 
three years, as brown as my father, Avot worked in the fields. Npw, 
Jiforc he went, I thought him a very fine, handsome fellor, as any you 
may see in a day’s march. His hair was just the sort of colour for me, 
a darkish brown, and it had a-used to be brushed out in a kind of curl 
over his ears. 1 remember as Sally Webb liad a-used to say, she 
wished she had a lock on it. Then his great dark eyes used to look 
at you as mild and as pensive as a young maid’s. When he met ns, 
he always had a smile upon his count’nancc, and a nod for us, accom¬ 
panied with, ‘Have vou seen Mrs. Beer, the housekeeper, to-day?’ 
But when he comes ffom his forrin snuff countries, I didn’t know him, 
he had so altered. His hair was hanging flopping about his shoulders, 
and he had a great blue shawl round his neck, that seemed to swallow 
half his head. And then his uncommon queer coats, and his hat, 
all together, with his brown sunburnt face, nobody didn’t know him till 
he spoke to ’em; and then they could hardly believe as it wor him. 
They said it was the forrin way o’ dressing; and all people as had 
seen the battle of Waterloo common, wor oblecged to have their hair 
in long streams about ’em foe a long time arter, as a pennance for their 
curiosity! Well, I ’ll just compose myself to a nap ; though ’tis 
extraordinary how one can, considering what a little plank keeps that 
outrageous bclleriii sea from besmotherin me in my sleep. Railly, 
people, afore they staft on forrin travel, haven't the least idear what 
wonderful stuff they’re made on!” 
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ClIAPTEH XV. 

liuw caiin, how beautiful cumcii on 

The stilly hour, when storms arc gone; ^ 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray^ 

Melt od', and leave the laud and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity! 

• ««««« 

And cv’n that swell the tempest leaves, 

Is like the lull and silent heaves 
Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest— 

Too newly to be quite at restL alla IIookii. 

“ Who could heliove that this sleepy, gcntly-undulatin" field of oily- 
lookiug sea could rouse itself up, and drive this huge and lazy hark, 
like a cork, upon its crest?—Captain, do you think the calm will 
last ?” 

“ I think it will, Mr. Blair. At any rate, it will allow us rather 
more time than necessary to repair our damage. The hill of mortality 
among the live stock is rather serious, sir. I don’t imagine we can 
muster above three pigs .and half-a-dozcn fowls ; so we shall not be 
entertained with much variety on the cuddy-table till we do make 
land. How far do you reckon, sir,” continued the Captain to Mr. 
Blair—“ how far from the land do you imagine wc arc ? Come, now^, 
let’s hear thee guess.” 

Why, after the terrible battering of that storm (certainly a period 
in my life I shall ever remember), and going at the rate we sometimes 
did, then deducting the lying-to and so forth—perhaps, considering 
aB things,* in a rough, landsman’s guess, say five hundred miles.” 

“ I am happy to inform you,” said the Captain, “ you are two liun- 
dred over the mark. Two days’ fair wind, and I will land you on the 
jetty at Cape Town.” . 

“ You will! Then, for once in my life, I ’ll exhibit signs of super¬ 
stition, and whistle for wind !” said Mr. Blair, laughing, as the Captain 
forthwith commenced his shrill, })laintive chirrup, so peculiar to seamen 
when they are offering at the shrine to propitiate the fickle Bort:as. At 
this moment the Doctor appearing amidst them^ joined in the laugh with 
Mr. Blair at the expense of the Captain’s credulity, who nevertheless 
persevered in his whistling for wind with the utmost gravity. 

“ I wanted to see you, Doctor,” said Mr. Blair, “ and to ask you a 
question, if you will he so kind as to answer it. Here it is. What is the 
matter with the youth whom we all call the melancholy gentleman ? 
We have not seen him these three weeks, .and we know you are daily, 
in attendance upon him. May I learn the solution of the mystery ?” 

“ I ’ll tell you, sir, the secret, for it is of no moment to inform you 
upon that point,” answered the Doctort “ The poor young man, as he 
told us all, by accident poisoned a paiiper. He lied to his relatives, 
from excitement had the brain-fever, got better, and, I suspect, fell in 
love vgith his cousin. Uncle ordered him off. He went away in the 
dead of the night, and retreated into Wales, where he appears to have 
lingered out a most miserable period; first, tormented by a knowledge 
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of his crime ; secontlly, the four of retributive justice overtaking him ; 
thirdly, the affair of the heart with his cousin, wht), it appears, from 
what he tells me, loves him tenderly; and, lastly, some letter he re¬ 
ceived—from what I can make out, a former love—recommending him 
to fly the country.. All this weighs upon a very sensitive mind, and 
has produced such a dejection of spirits as to throw him into a com¬ 
pletely desponding state; so muelt so, that I scarcely think, unless 
some great change takes place, his life will be of very great con¬ 
tinuance.” 

“ Poor young fellow!” said Mr. Blair; “I’m extremely sorry 
for him.” 

“ So am I,” cried the Doctor. “ But medicine is of little use * to a 
mind diseased and, travel where wc will, we cannot fly from con¬ 
science, nor the reproaches of onr heart. If he were to he hung for 
giving his patient too muc'.i J»liysic, and if all doctors wlio commit that 
error in judgment w^re to siilfer likewise, I fear that there would he 
more cxeeutions than in the days of the famous Jeflfries himself.” 

Blair joined in the laugh with the Doctor, and both agreed that the 
melanclioly case of the melanclioly youth was a very melancholy case 
indeed. 

“ M'(!ll, Miss(;s Blair,” said the Doctor, turning round to those ladies 
as they appeared with their embroidery on deck, “ how did you like the 
eradleing we pt the other night? Did you not call to mind the song 
of Mr. Tfigg in the play, where lie sings— 

“ Peaceful shunbermg on the ocean. 

Seamen fear no danger nigh ; 

Tlu* winds and waves, in troubled motion, , • 

Soothe: them with a lullabj^”? 

“ No, indeed, Doctor. I, for one, was in no humour cither for re¬ 
peating plays, or venturing^one thought, upon Mr. Tagg. I had the 
greatest didiculty to jirevent myself rolling out on to the floor, and 1 
believe that I'hnily --” 

“ Fie, sister ! 1 know what you were .'ihout to say. Doctor, don’t 
pay any attention to Emily’s jokes tihout me. I assure you, wc were 
all in a pitiable condition, and scarcely knew whether we should not 
very suddenly find ourselves on the way to the bottom.” 

Thus spoke the younger Miss Blair, and at once betrayed, by her 
manner of alluding to the subject, that the horrors of that night were 
still vividly before her. 

“ Well—but—” observed the Doctor, “ have you not heard of the 
heroine of the after-starboard cabin?” 

I ^ 

“ No!” exclaimed the two ladies in a breath; “ what of her ?” 

“ Why,” continued the Doctor, “ the whole of that terrible night, and 
the major part of the following* day, she was lashed in the windward 
rigging!—she was there at the moment, most critical to us all, when 
that awful sea struck us, and which carried away the long-boat and all 
that was in it! ” 

“ Surely, Doctor, you .arc not in earnest! ” 

“ Indeed, ladies, but 1 am. She saw all that lenilie scene; and it 
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appears that the infant which my poor fever patient insisted upon 
nursing, was swept, by the force of th<at same wave which hurried its 
mother to eternity, to the lee porthole, where for a moment, during the 
lurch of the ship and back draught of water, it lay half *out and half 
aboard. That moment, in spite of the torrent still Surging on deck, the 
heroine seized—east loose lier bonds, and was by the returning wave 
enabled to grasp the child by its hair as it disappeared through the port¬ 
hole. Here is the Captain, who, with the greatest difficulty, saved the 
brave young lady from falling a victim to her noble cause.” 

“ Doctor,” cried the ladies in a breath, “ you overwhelm us with 
astonishment!” 

Here the Captain assured them that the Doctor had detailed the 
whole of the facts ; which the Captain further illustrated by describing 
tlic manner of the rescue, and his ignorance at the time, and even till 
very recently, who the female could be that was thus braving the fierce¬ 
ness of the tempest. 

“And is the child still living?” inquired Mr. Blair. 

“ It is; and the distracted father is waiting the first opportunity to 
ofier up his blessing to the preserver of, now, his only hope.” 

“ Was she a young person that had the misfortune to be washed 
away ? ” asked Miss Blair. 

“ She was,” answered the Captain, “ but nineteen; and this infant 
that had so narrow an escape, was her first and her last. The unfor¬ 
tunate husband has been almost frantic since liis bereavement; but I 
have assured him that everything shall be done that lies in my power 
to, at least, mitigate his distress. The whole of the passengers in the 
steerage Iiave entered deeply into his sorrow, and I am glad to find by 
the Doctor’s account, he is gradually composing himself to bear the 
cruel bereavement he has sustained.” 

“If, Captain,” interrupted Mr. Blair, ‘<>you were of opinion that a 
small pecuniary offer might in any way be acceptable to him, I will, in 
the event of our wishes meeting the j)oor fellow’s aj^proval, put my 
name down for two guineas, and my wile and girls will subscribe a 
similar sum.” 

“ In that case, Mr. Blair,” said the Captain, “ I will undertake to 
say at once, that such a proceeding on the part of the passengers would, 
at least, show that there was a sympathy reigning in the bosoms of all 
for the grievous affiiction that has so suddenly blasted his hopes. I 
will join the list with two guineas also, and the subscription list shall he 
left upon the cabin-table for further signatures. I sliall be too happy to 
communicate aught to the poor man capable of alleviating his grief. !• 
have every reason to believe that he is a very worthy person.” 

“ Do you hear some one singing a ridiculous song, Miss Blair?” in¬ 
quired the Doctor. 

“Yes. 1 heard the same voice singing in the very midst of the 
tempest, and notwithstanding the terror that naturally seized us, I and 
Emily»laughed most heartily : it’s the same voice—I know it well—I 
often hear it—I believe the gentleman with flic very low-crowned hat 
is the parly. Is it true?” 
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THE emigrant: 


“ Yes, it is, Miss Blair. His name is Turkey—he is a most extraor¬ 
dinary being. I cannot make anything out of his history. He is a 
person possessing a liberal, if not a classical education, and, what 
Shakspeare Says of Yorick—‘ he is a fellow of infinite jest, and wont to 
set the table in a roar.’ Pray what was the song you heard him sing¬ 
ing during the storm?” 

“ I heard him sing several,” answered Miss Blair. “ One, I recollect, 
made me convulsed with laughter. The first verse that he sung, evi¬ 
dently as he lay in his berth to himself, began— 

‘“There was a little woman, as I’ve heard tell— 

Fal lal, tal lal, lal lal le— 

And she went to market—’ 

and so forth; but the ridiculous manner in which he sang it, and the 
idea that he alone should have such absurd thoughts crowding his brain 
when all around was no doubt wretched in the extreme—he must 
indeed be an original! ” 

“ He is, Miss Blair,” said the Doctor, “ a perfect original! But there 
—there he comes upon deck—that’s the man, with the low-crowned 
hat over that bushy occiput of his. Just hark! he has no sooner 
knocked that little-crowned thing tighter upon his head than he 
thrusts his hands into his pockets, and begins to banter the poor 
butcher.” 

“ Well, Mr. Butcher, so you’re alive after the blow, are you ? You 
look as blooming as ever. When shall you cut the throats of the two 
pigs as died of fright ?—you know.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Turkey ! Them pigs is overboard long ago.” 

“ No such thing; you’re going to send them up for our dinner to-djiy, 
the cook says, and that’s the way you always manage. Do you expect 
to go to heaven ? I believe that storm was all through having you 
aboard. Did you ever read about the whale swallowing Jonas ?” 

“ No, sir; was he a butcher ?” 

“ Yes, indeed was he, and was throw’d overboard for serving the 
passengers of an emigrant ship with pigs as died in a south-wester.” 

“ Bless my life I there ought to be a hact a Parliament against such 
doings. When a pig looks rather fusty, I sticks him, just to save his 
life, but never has nothing to do wi’ ’im arter death.” 

“ Sinner, was that last pig alive when you cut his throat ?” roared 
Mr. Turkey to the astonished butcher. 

“ Why, he, sir, (scratching his head)—^he, sir, wob pretty nearly gone; 
d)ut you know, sir, we mustn’t be very particlar, as times is,” stam¬ 
mered forth that surprised functionary. 

” Well, I can just tell you this, master butcher, that I am a man 
that consults and understands the stars, and they have told me, it 
was not the pork being hung up in the moonshine, as you made ’em 
believe, hut you, you unpunished swine mutilater and emigrant 
poisoner—you that stuck it, and cut it up, four hours after it had died 
of the unwholesome pig flisease—the allbristle alboneus. You’ll have 
to answer tor it before you die!—mark my words, you ragged-capped old 
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sinner! you can’t cheat us without selling your horrid black soul to tlie 
old un !—mark those words ! ” 

Hero the lecture was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Moss, 
who, with Mr. Turkey, walked forward to the forecastle to indulge, as 
the latter said, in the philosophy of the pipe. • 

“ Never did I," said Miss Blair, “ hear that person’s match ; he docs 
not appear ever at a loss.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the captain ; “ he is the life and soul of the in¬ 
termediates, .and is, by universal consent, the chairman of the party. 
1 believe verily they could not exist without him, and he is universally 
esteemed for his kind manners, and he is always in a good humour—a 
great recommendation at sea, as well us on shore. 1 certainly should 
like to be acquainted with his history.” 

“ And I believe,” said Mr. Blair to the ladies, “ that so should 
we all.” 

“ What kind of a place,” inquired Mr. Blair of the Captain, “ is the 
Cape for living ?” 

“ It’s very cheap, sir—very cheap indeed; you can live for a sum 
there that would put a man, if he were obliged to subsist upon it in 
England, very Tuuch to his straits: in fact, I do nut think he could 
manage it at all—^he would be famished.” 

“ Talking of cheap living, here comes Rennie ; he lived some time 
in the Channel Islands—let’s hear what he says of those parts. Rennie, 
my boy, we were just discussing the merits of various places of resort 
for cheap living. The Captain tells us the Cape is very reasonable, and 
I happening to recollect that you lived some time in Jersey, would you 
have the goodness just to give us a chapter of your experience in those 
matters ? ” 

“ With great pleasure, gentlemen,” said Mr. Rennie, ” I shall do so ; 
I will give you the entire history of the •time I spent in tlie Channel 
Islands, as really very few persons seem at all acquainted witli them ; 
and those few who believe they are so, are very frequently in the dark 
upon points that most immediately concern them, and what in a super¬ 
ficial view of the thing may entirely be overlooked.” 
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ON TIIK GROWTH AND PRODUCTION OF INDIAN CORN 
OR MAIZE, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR 
FROM I’llE STALK. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The recent new fiscal regulations promulgated regarding the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign grain, and the large supply of Indian corn or maize 
ordered by our Government from the United States, for the consumption 
of Ireland, luive led us to throw together some information on the 
growth and culture of this article of food. 

Indian corn was found among the natives of North America on the 
first discovery of the country, and from them received its name. It was 
cultivated for food by the Indians both in North and South America. 
It formed a very valuable addition to the vegetable productions of the 
new inhabitants of the country. It is now grown extensively in the 
United States, in the Rritish American Provinces, in most of the Re¬ 
publics of South America, throughout the West Indies, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Australia. Indian corn and meal generally find a 
market in the West Indies, Newfoundland, Spain, and Portugal. It 
commands a good price, and finds a ready market in the ports which are 
open to its reception. ‘ 

Deducting one-sixteenth for the amount exported and one-tenth for 
seed, the quantity of maize annually consumed for food in the United 
States by a family of five persons is 85 bushels. 

Maize may be considered as the great stai)le of the agricultural pro¬ 
ducts of the States. It is exported in large quantities, in a raw state, 
or when manufactured into meal. Before it is manufactured into meal, 
it is dried by a fire, in a kiln prepared for that purpose. By this pro¬ 
cess, the meal is much less liable to become sour on the voyage, and can 
be preserved much longer in a warm climate. No inconsiderable quan¬ 
tities have likewise been consumed in distillation; and the article of 
kiln-dried meal for exportation, is destined to be of no small account to 
the corn-growing, sections of that country. 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Yirginia, and Indiana, are, in their 
(uder, the greatest producers of this kind of crop. In Illinois, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
New York, Maryland, Arkansas, and the New England States, it 
appears to be a very favourite cibp. In New England especially, the 
aggregate is greater than in any of the grains, except oats. The im¬ 
provement continually making in the quality of the seed augurs well 
for the productiveness of this indigenous crop, as it has been found,, that 
new varieties are susceptible of being used to great advantage. 

In 1840 the pi^uctiun of the States was 377,531,K78 bushels. 
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Tlje following was the produce of the different States in the three 
\cars named, as given in the Official Census Returns :— 


Maine 


1810. 

BUSHELS. 

950,528 

1641. 

BUSHELS. 

988,549 

1843. 

BUSHELS. 

1,390,799 

New llanipshire 


1,162,.'j72 

191,275 

a30,925 

Mussachusstitts 


1,809,192 

1,905,273 

2,M7,451 

Rhode Island 


450,498 

471,022 

578,720 

Connecticut 


1,500,441 

1,521,191 

1,926,458 

V erniont .. 


1,119,678 

1,167,219 

1,252,8.53 

New York .. 


10,972,286 

11,441,256 

15,574,590 

New Jersey^ 
Pennsylvania 


4,361,975 

6,131,366 

5,805,121 


14,240,022 

14,969,472 

2,161,507 

15,857,431 

Delaware .. 


2,099,359 

2,739,982 

Maryland .. 


8,233,086 

34,577,591 

0,998,124 

6,205,282 

45,836,788 

Virginia 


33,987,255 

N. Carolina 


23,893,703 

24,116,253 

27,916,077 

S. Carolina.. 


14,722,805 

14,987,474 

18,190,913 

(leorgia 


20,905,122 

21,749,227 • 

20,960,687 

24,817,089 

Alabama 


20,947,001 

21,594,354 

Mississippi.. 


13,161,237 

5,985,724 

9,386,399 

Louisiana .. 


5,9.52,912 

6,224,147 

8,957,.392 

Tennessee .. 


44,986,188 

46,285,359 

67,8.38,477 

Kentucky .. 


39,847,120 

40,787,120 

59,.3.55,156 

Ohio 


.33,668,144 

35,552,161 

.38,6.51,128 

Indiana •• 


28,155,887 

33,195,108 

23,424,474 

30,677.171 

Illinois ^ 


22,634,211 

32,760,434 

Missouri 


17,332,524 

19,725,146 

27,148,608 

Arkansas .. 


4,846,632 

6,039,450 

8,754,204 

Michigan .. 


2,277,039 

3,058,290 

3,592,482 

Florida Territory 


898,974 

694,205 

521,244 

838,667 

Wisconsin .. 


379,359 

7.50,775 

1 owa '1* .. _ 


1,406,241 

1,547,215 

2,128,416 

1). of Columbia 


39,485 

43,725 

47,837 



377,531,875 

.387,.380,185 

491,618,306 


We give below the quantities of Indian corn and meal wliiclj were 
exported from the United States in the tollowing years :— 


CORN. MEAL. BUSHELS. VALUE. 


1790 

. 1,713,241 

1794 

. 1,505,977 

1798 

.. 1,218,231 

1802 

1,633,283 

1806 

1,064,263 

1810 

. 1,054,2.52 

1814 

61,284 

1818 

.. 1,075,190 

1822 

.. 509,098 

1826 

505,381 

1829 

897,656 

1833 

437,174 


— Pitkin's Statistics of the U. S 


211,.570 
211,694 
266,816 

DOLLS. 

108,342 

1,286,000 

86,741 

1,1.38,000 

26,438 

170,000 

120,029 

2,335,405 

118,288 

900,656 • 

158,652 

173,775 

1,007,321 

974,535 

146,678 

871,814 

and Seybert'i 

Statistical Annals. 


The Exports were, in the year ending 

30th September, 1842 .. .. 600,308 209,199 962,967 

Nine Months ending June 30,1843 672,608 174^4 736,915 

— U. S. Treasury Reports. 
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Considered as an article of food for man, and also for the domesticated 
animals, maize takes a high rank. But the importance of this crop will, 
doubtless, soon be felt in the new application of it to the manufacture 
of sugar from the stalk, and oil from the meal.* 

As a proof of theumagnificent crops yielded by this grain, we extract 
the following statement from the Report of the Washington County 
(New York) Agricultural Society :— "j" 

“Mr. Henry R. McLean, of Jackson, was awarded a premium of 
6 dollars for the best acre of Indian corn, which yielded 115| bushels 
eight-rowed yellow corn. The mode of culture may be instructive. It 
was grown on a dry loam and gravelly soil, with a barn and shed on its 
south-east side; ten years in meadow; broken up .5 inches deep the 
last of April: half the acre dressed with farm-yard and hog manure, and 
well harrowed. May 10 ; planted with bushels dry plaster (gypsum) 
May 15 ; rows 3 feet by ; 3 stalks in each hill; weeded once and 
hoed once, and th^surface only loosened each time with the cultivator : 
cut up and stacked September 20 ; husked October 9. Value of ma¬ 
nure 4 dolls.; nett profit 37 dolls. 60 cents.” 

At the Chemung County Show, “ J. L. Smith, of Southport, re¬ 
ceived a prize for the best acre corn, 5 acre husked, which yielded 
52| bushels of cars. This is certified to be an average of a lot con¬ 
taining betw'een 3 and 4 acres, making 209 bushels of cars to an acre, 
long white eight-rowed variety. Soil, gravelly loam ; had lain in 
meadow and pasture ten and twelve years, and had been foddered on 
some ; had last spring a dress of 25 loads of long yard manure to acre ; 
planted 3^ by 1^ feet, and thinned to 3 stalks in hill, hoed twice, and 
had half a bushel of plaster to the acre.” 

“ And at the Greene County Show, the first premium for the best acre 
of corn was awarded to George Budd, producing 113 bushels and 19 
pounds to the acre ; also another acre, producing 92 bushels and 44 
pounds. 

“ Statement.—-The ground upon which the com grew was in the 
spring greensward; it was ploughed but once, and that about the 15th 
of May. There was no manure of consequence put upon the best acre; 
but upon the other there were about four loads ; it was furrowed about 
four feet and a half distant, and planted in drills from eighteen inches 
to two feet apart; it was weeded but twice.” 

A clay soil is not congenial to the growth of Indian corn ; the best 
preparation for it is a clover ley, made rich by manure. If the manure 
is long and unfermented, spread it on the sod and plough in with a 
clean smooth furrow. But if the manure consists of compost, or if it has 
been made fine by fermentation, spread it on the furrow after the land 
has been ploughed, and incorporate it in the earth by thorough harrow¬ 
ing. Plough but once, and spare no pains to do it thoroughly. Plant 
early ; keep the crop free from weeds, by frequently stirring the soil 
with the cultivator and hoe ; and avoid hilling, especially for corn. 


* licirart qf CaminissionerB of Patents to Coiigrtiss in 1812. 
t Trans. New York State Agr. Soc. vol. iii. p. 615. 
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The following statement shows the profit and loss of cultivation, 
and the plan pursued by a practical farmer :— 

" Mr. Samuel Phelps, a practical farmer of the town of Ida, in Cayuga 
County, begs leave to submit the following statements in^ regard to the 
cultivation of a piece of ground for raising a crop, of corn during the 
past season, thinking thereby to subserve the great and important cause 
of agriculture, not only in this county, but throughout the country. 

“ Twenty-two years ago 1 cleared off ten acres of new land on iny 
farm, and sowed it the same season with winter wheat. The land de¬ 
scends gradually to the west. Eighteen years out of the twenty-tw'o 1 
have had crops on said piece of land, twelve of which crops were 
winter wheat; six crops were spring crops ; the remaining four years 
I have used said piece of land for pasture. From the time of clearing 
to the present, said piece of land has never been manured, excepting 
by cattle, &c., running on it, and the stubble after taking off the crops. 
The crops of wheat taken from said ten acres of m^uind for the twelve 
years, averaged yearly twenty-seven and a half b^hels to the acre, of 
first quality of wheat, making, in the aggregate, three thousand three 
hundred bushels of wheat. The spring crops have been proportionably 
good, frequently getting from fifty to sixty and even to seventy bushels 
of good corn to the acre. In the summer of 1842, 1 took a heavy 
wheat crop from said ten-acre piece. Between the 10th and 15th day 
of May last, I ploughed five of the ten acres for corn. I ploughed it 
but once, turning the wheat stubble under. Two acres out of the five 
I bestowed more particular attention to the cultivation of. After 
ploughing it once, I then harrow'ed it thoroughly with a four-square 
harrow «iengthwise of the furrows. On the 17th day of May I planted 
the five acres with corn ; the seed I used was a mixture of the small 
yellow and white corn, about an equal quantity of either kind ; I put 
four kernels in each hill. It took two bushels of seed to plant the five 
acres. North and south the hills were "three feet apart, and from east 
to west the hills were two feet apart. In the month of June I hoed 
the piece of corn twice, using the cultivator each time. In July 1 
hoed the piece again, and for the last time. Between the 1st and 20th 
day of November last I harvested the five acres of corn, and drew 
from the same thirty-six waggon-loads of good sound corn; each waggon 
load contained twenty-seven bushels of ears of corn, ascertained by 
actual measurement, making in the whole taken from said five acres of 
ground 972 bushels of ears of corn, and each bushel of ears weighing 
37 pounds. From two acres of the five acres, which were cultivated 
with a view of obtaining the first and second premiums, lying in a body 
together, I took 19 waggon-loads, each load containing 27 bushett of 
ears of corn, each bushel weighing, as above, 37 pounds ; from one of 
the two acres I took 10 loads of ears of corn, each load containing 27 
bushels of ears of corn, each bushel, as above, weighing 37 pounds. 
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“ Expense of Cultivating said Five Acres of Corn, ^c. 

DOLLS. DOLLS, 

“ Five days’ploughing 5 acres, 12s. .. •• 7 flO 

One day harrowing said 5 acres, 12s.1 50 

Two bushels of aeed com, 48. .1 00 

Seven days’ plastering said 5 acres, .5s. .. .. 4 37^ 

Expense of cultivuting and hoeing said piece in the 
whole .. .. .. .. .. ..10 12^ 

Expense of harvesting said 5 acres in the whole.. 1.3 75 

Whole amount .. 44 25 

Bushels of ears of com from said 5 acres.. .. 972 

Making of shelled com, (bushels,).486 

Value of 486 bushels, at -44 cents per bushel . .213 44 

Value of com fodder taken from said 5 acres .. 10 00 

- 223 44 


Deduct expen^of cidtivation, &c. .. .. 44 25 

Nett proceeds . 179 19” 


Report of Experiments in the Manufacture of Corn-Stalk Sugar. 

For which experiments a premium of one hundred dollars has been awarded 
by the New-York State Agricultural Society.—By M. Adams, of Ogden, 
Monroe County, N. Y. 

It is now but three or four years since it was discovered that sugar could be 
made from the corn-stalk. Very little attention was given to the subject, 
until the appearance of a report made to Congress by Mr. Ellsworth, Commis¬ 
sioner of Patents. The account given by him of experiments made the 

S receding year, which he had collected from the different parts of the United 
tates—the great amount of practical information embraced in the report, 
together with the very interesting and important character given to the subject, 
awakened public attention. The fact, too, that a new method of producing 
another almost indispensable article, discovered about the same time, and 
which had already been brought to considerable perfection, and proved so 
triumphantly successful, has perhaps had an influence in leading us to px]>rct 
that soon sugar would be as easily produced from the corn-stalk, as oil now is 
from hog’s-lard. Indeed, so obvious is it to every considerate person, that the 
])osition once established that sugar can be procfuced in this way, it is no less 
than bringing an article almost indispensable as a part of our daily food, and 
a most healthful and harmless luxury, as much within i-each of every family in 
the United States, as the very corn has been from which it is produced. 

Viewing the subject in this light, perhaps, induced the Executive Committee 
of the New-York State Agricultural Society, to offer the very liberal premium 
of one hundred dollars for the “ best experiment” in testing the value of the 
crop, and the practicability of cultivating it. The thing was new—much ex¬ 
pense must be incurred—a mill and other apparatus must be constimcted— 
” the juice extracted by iron rollers, so as to obtain the maximum quantity of 
sugkr”—one acre of northern com, cultivated for the purpose, to be submitted 
to the test. With all the above requisitions, I have endeavoured fully to 
comply; and now, the last, but not least, to make a “ full report of the process 
and expense,” remains to be done. * 

So great is the interest felt upon this subject, that it is presumed a very 
minute account of the process will be expected. In the performance of this 
duty I must claim the indulgence of the committee, for the writing of reports 
is new business to me. 

Raising the Corn ,—One acre af ground was selected of a sandy loam, Culti¬ 
vated last year to rutabaga; this was manured with thirty loads of the best 
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stable manure, well mixed in with the soil by twice plowing and harrowing. 
Com planted we 13th day of Mav, with eight-rowed northern corn ; the rows 
three feet apart one way, and hills eighteen inches the other, with from six to 
eight kernels in a hill. Com came up line, and was plastered the .31 st of May; 
hoed the first time the 9th and 10th of June, the second time 24th of June. 
Cultivator mn through it three times. The corn began to tassm the 18th of 
July, and was in full tassel the first of August, * 

Up to this time the crop had looked uncommonly well, but from the 1st of 
August a severe drought commenced, and continued until the crop was very 
materially injured. Some spots where the corn had grown most luxuriantly, 
withered and dried up; other parts of the field suffered less, so that on the 
whole there was some more than half of a good crop, or what there would liave 
been if the season had continued favourable. 

Cutting, Gtinding, and Batting .—Cut the first stalks, and made the first ex¬ 
periment at grinding and boiling, the 25th of August. The stalks at this time 
were quite green, but the produce was quite satisfactory, and appeared ouite 
favourable for crystallizing. The juice was very abundant, of a greenish colour, 
very rich, thick and heavy, yet retaining all the flavour of the corn-stalk, until 
after cleansing and boiling. 

August'SOthj made the second batch. _ This was boiled in a shallow sheet- 
iron pan, clarified and strained according to the dirtetious given in Mr. 
Ellsworth’s report. From this batch was taken the specimen of sugar exhibited 
to the committee at the State Fair in Hochester. 

Other experiments were made the 4th and 7th of September. 

'Ihe object of these successive experiments was mainly to determine at what 
time the saccharine matter was sufficiently matured to make crystallized 
sugar. 

On the 11th of September the stalks appeared in the right stage^ and the 
cutting, grinding and boiling were commenced, and continued with little inter¬ 
mission until the whole was completed. The method pursued in this operation, 
was to keep a sufficient number of hands in the field to strip the leaves or 
blades, and cut ofi* the tops as fast as the stalks were wanted for use; this 
labour was generally performed by boys, 'i'he corn-field being at a little dis¬ 
tance from*the mill, the horse used for grinding was put before a light waggon, 
driven to the field; the stalks were then cut and placed upon tlie waggon, 
(taking care to keep them straight and in order,) driven to the mill and ground 
without delav. A load of this kind in a light waggon, with lumber box, will 
make a batch of from fifteen to twenty gallons this would be ground in about 
thirty minutes. Lime water was mixed with the juice while it was running 
from the mill. The juice is then strained through a flannel cloth into the pan. 
and heated, rather moderately, to the boiling point, when the scum is removeu 
with a skimmer; then boiled rapidly for a few minutes. The synip is then 
removed from the fire, and again passed through the flannel strainer, when the 
boiling is finished as rapidly as possible. 

This process, from the cutting of the stalk to taking the sugar from the fire, 
could not possibly be performed in less than two hours; and if the batch was 
larger, would often exceed three. Five batches were made in one day, from 
which one hundred pounds of sugar was produced. 

2'he Boiler .—The boiler, or pan, 1 made of a sheet of Russian iron, turned 
up at the sides and ends, lapped and rivetted at the corners; would hold about 
twenty-five gallons, five and a half inches deep, but from fifteen to twenty 
gallons is as much as would boil to advantage. This pan is placed upon an. 
arch of brick, so that the fire comes in contact with onlv the bottom. 

MUl .—To construct this was a matter of much more difficulty. Some draw¬ 
ings and descriptions are given by Mr. Ellsworth: but little more could be 
known from them than that there must be three rollers, so placed and put in 
motion that the stalks in passing between them should receive two crushings. 

To plan and construct a mill, with the proper dimensions and with the 
Btrengtn required, so that the work of crushing the stalks should be performed 
with certainty and despatch, was no easy task. ^ I^atter myself that I have in 
this been tolerably successful. The rollers and iron-work, patterns, &c. for my 
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mill were made by A. J. Langworthy, of Rochester, at a cost.of sixty-five dol¬ 
lars. The whole weight of iron is about nine hundred pounds. 

About one-half of the expense of the 'mill is in the norse-power. The iron 
jrollers being placed horisonfal, it was necessary to have a horse-power wheel 
and gearing m order to give them motion. If the more simple, and it would 
seem, at first View, less expensive forms, given in Mr. Ellsworth’s report, had 
been adopted, placing the rollers perpendicular, the horse passing around them, 
the rollers must have been of large diameter in order to taae through the length 
of a coni-stalk at one revolution of the horse. These large rollers, when made 
of iron, would have been very expensive, and probably not work as fast as the 
small ones 1 use, giving them a quicker motion by gearing. In my mill the 
circumference of the rollers has such a proportion to their motion, that their 
velocity is equal to about one-sixth the velocity of the horse; or, in other words, 
a corn-stalk six feet long will pass through between the rollers in the same 
time that the horse will walk thirty-six feet. The grinding is a beautiful 
operation, the amount of juice contained in the stalk is surprising to every one. 
'i ne stalks iu passing through the mill are crushed very fine, ana the juice en- 
tirelv separated from them by the pressure of the rollers. 

clarifying .—This has been to me a difficult, and to some extent an unsuc¬ 
cessful operation. All the various methods recommended bv different persons 
who have made some experiments on corn-stalk sugar, and all that my own 
experience in clarifying maple sugar could suggest, failed of producing fully 
the desired effect. In all the failures which have been experienced to produce 
crystallized sugar, the cause should be sought here. Unless the juice of corn¬ 
stalks can be clarified, it is vain to expect a pure article of crystallized su^ar. 
All the obstacles to the complete success of tins enterprise are met at this point; 
but that they will be completely overcome, there cannot be the least doubt. 
Lime water applied to the juice as soon as it comes from the mill, one gill to 
fifteen gallons, was thought to produce the^ best effect. But experiments were 
made with various other things, such as milk, eggs, charcoal, &c.; these were 
used separately and combined, but nothing appeared to raise the scum as well 
and render the juice as clear and well-flavoured as the lime water. One ex¬ 
periment was made by filtering the juice through sand and charcoal. 'This 
rendered it very transparent and improved the taste, but there are'Vcry many 
objections to this process—the length of time required for the operation is a 
suflicient one. 

Straining .—operation is performed both before and after clarifying. 
The strainer used was a square yard of good new flannel, of fine texture; so 
great is the amount of mucilage or very minute particles of the corn-stalk 
contained in the juice, that the strainer has to be rinsed in water once or twice 
in straining a batch. The second time straining is rendered more difficult by 
the juice being hot, as the hands have to be used in forcing it through the cloth. 
As knowledge and experience are gained on the subject of clarifying, the strain¬ 
ing will he dispensed with, except to pass the juice through a course strainer 
to remove some of the larger impurities. Some method will be discovered by 
which all this foreign matter wilt be removed in the operation of skimming. 

Boiling .—Tliis operation requires care and close attention, particularly when 
about ready to skim, and when the juice is concentrated to about the point 
desired. The more rapidly this operation is performed, the more perfect will 
be the crystallization. But, howevernecessary it may be, it is scarcely possible, 
with any apparatus that 1 have any knowledge of, to perform the whole labour 
'of cutting, grinding, straining, skimming, and boiling, in the short space of one 
hour, as recommended by Professor Mapes of New York. If this is ever done, 
it. must be in very small quantities, or some very improved method must be 
adopted. " 

In boiling, as soon as the scum begins to rise, the fire must be regulated with 
care, that time m^ be had for removing the scum before it shall be boiled in. 
If the operation of boiling and skimming be well performed, about one gallon 
of thick, heavy scum will be obtained from a batch of fifteen gallona Tlie 
syrup, when it becomes thick and nearly done, has a very beautiful appearwee, 
in every respect equalling the best of maple syrup. To boil to the crystallizing 
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|toint, (which isft very uncertain one,) requires considerable care and discri¬ 
mination. The same tests that are used for mnnle syrup ore equally applicable!^ 
t(» corn-stalk: as, for instance, when it will ffnl!;e breaking shorl^ from It 
dipper or stick—or string out between the thumb and linger, from half an inch 
to an inch in length, is perhaps the safest test. Very great c%re is necesamy 
her^ that it be brought to the right point and no more ;,and also in managing 
the nre, as a little blaze, or too strong a heat, is most sute to scorch, and this is 
fatal to crystallization. ' ' 

CrjfstaUixaiion, —Difficulty has been found here by all that have made ex¬ 
periments with corn-stalk sugar; but perhaps every one has obtained .a suffl- 
eient quantity that was well grained to satisfy him, that the difficulty was 
somewhere in the process of manufacture. 

From recent observation I am inclined to think that I have kept my sugar in 
too cool a place. Two small parcels, left partly by accident where they received 
the warmth of a fire, were round well grained. But there is another difficulty 
after it is well crystallized, to' make the molasses separate, or drain, as it is 
called: although the crystal appears to be as fine as was ever formed, still the 
molasses will not separate by any common methods used for maple sugar. ^ As 
yet, 1 have not been able to procure any better specimen than that exhibited 
at the State Fair. 


Amount from the Acre. 

Although the quantity of stalks was so much diminished by the drought, yet 
six hundred pounds were obtained; this, it should he understood, is weighed 
\vhcn taken from the fire and before graining has commenced. If it were all 
well grained and the molasses separated, the weight of sugar would probably 
not be more than five hundred, and molasses one hundred. 

In order more fully to detcriniue the amount that might he produced from 
an acre of good corn, I measured two square rods of the best corn I hud; the 
stalks were then cut, and their weight was 195 pounds; after grin ding, the juice 
weighed sixty-nine pounds and measured nine gallons—from this I obtained- 
twelve and a-half pounds of sugar. By this it would appear, that had the 
whole acre .been ah good as the two rods submitted to the test, one thousand 
pounds would have been the produce. And it would seem that this must be a 
safe calculation, as the stalks on the two rods were not as large as would be 
grown in a good season. 

An equal amount by weight of large stalks of rank growth, and small ones 
that were grown thick, were ground separately ; but as no material difference 
Was found in the produce, my opinion is that the corh should be cultivated so 
thick that no ears will be produced. 

Expense. 


Dollan. 

For the rent of land . . . . 3 00 

“ thirty loads of manure Is. per load . 3 7S 

*' drawing 30 loads manure lOo. per load . 3 00 

" ploughing, harrowing, and fitting ground . 2 34 

planting, plasterliur, cultivating, and hoeing. S 87 

** seed-com and plaster .* ■ . 0 OS 

** spreading manure < . . . 0 88 

The whole expense of raising one acre of corn-stalk . 19 52 


There is no part of the business that is so tedious as plucking the ears, strip¬ 
ping the leaves, and cutting off the tassel, A part of this labour was performed 
for the fodder that might be obtained from^t, but it was not sufficient to pay;' 
as the labour of plucking the ears was performed for this consideration, 1 am 
unable to say what it wo^d cost; but this much is certain, it is needless for the 
most part, as no ears of any amount need be raised, if the com is sufficiendy 
thick. JProm the best estimate that I can make of the expense of stripping 
leaves and cutting the tassel, 1 think that a smark hand would perform the 
work on an acre in six days; therefore, 
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Dollars. 

The amount brought forward . . . 19 52 

To eis days stripping leaves, &c. . . 4 50 

This is the whole expense up to the cutting of the stalks 24 02 

It is somewfmt difficult to come at the expense 1 was at in manufacturing 
the acre of stalks into sugar, so much was donehv way of experiment. But as 
one hundred pounds were made one day, I shall take that as my guide, and 
call it a day’s work for two hands to make one hundredweight. 

OoUars 

The amount above brought down . • 24 02 

To 12 days’ work making sugar, at Os. per dicia 9 00 

To use of horse and waggon, 0 days, at 8s. per diem 2 25 
To § cord of wood, at 12s. per cord . . 112 

The whole expense of manufacturing the 600 pounds is 36 40 

Or a fraction more than six cents net pound. 

Some credit might bo given for fonder, as a large amount of leaves or blades 
could be saved with a little extra labour while stripping them. The stalks, 
after being ground, ore worth something; horses and cattle eat them very 
greedily when they are fresh from the mill. 

Remarks and Suggestions, by way of ReeapUulaltcm. 

1 . If good crystallized sugar of pleasant flavour shall be produced from the 
com*Btalk, 1 can see no good reason why its manufacture shall not become as 
universal as the raising of com. Every neighbourhood can as easily be sup¬ 
plied with its apparatus to make sugar as to make cider. 

2 . Corn should be grown so thick as to produce no ears. Some variety of 

corn that grows very large, like the “ Ohio^’ or “ Rocky Mountain,” might he 
host; this latter is well adapted in some respects, as it is very little inclined to 
ears or leaves; cutting the tassel vrill not prevent earing, unless thev are all 
cut and kept cut. The cutting of the stalk may commence as soon as the tassel 
is ripe. If the weather is warm, ^ind immediately; but if cool, or early in 
the morning, a little delay is not thought to be injurious. ^ 

3. Lime-water is perhaps the best for clarifying of anything yet discovered; 
but some agent that will more effectually cleanse from all deleterious or foreign 
matter is necessary. Science, with persevering experiment, will no doubt 
produce this result. 

4. The less time occupied in boiling, the mote perfect is crystallization. 

. This is true of the maple juice, and probably more so of the corn-stalk. To 
boil to advantage, two pans should be provided. 

5. Any man of ordinary ingenuity can make a pan in two hours, with no 
tools hut cold chisel, punch, hammerj and six cents^ worth of rivets. 

6 . 1 make no doubt that a mill with wooden rollers would answer a good 
puri>ose for a small operation, and small operations are what is wanted; let no 
man go into this business largely until there is more knowledge on the subject. 
A simple mill with two rollers, that might he built for five dollars, would crush 
the stalk and save most of the juice. No cog-wheels can be necessary: for if 
you turn one, the other must go. When experience has taught how to clarify, 
BO that we may be sure of a good article, then will be time for more perfect ana 

^expensive machinery. 

7. If the result of this enterprise depended on the amount of saccharine 
matter contained in the com-stmk, its success would be certain. Estimates 
that have been made of the amount that might be made firom an acre, have 
probably never been too high, improvements in cultivation, and in finding 
the variety of com best adapted, will no doubt greaBy exceed these estimates. 

8 . The expense, as compared with maple, musi be much in favour of com- 
rialk. Of the expense of growing an acre of corn-stalks, every farmer may 
judge correctly; then compare the amount of fuel, the amount produced in a 
day, the expense of fixtures, and it is all vastly in favour of the corn-stalk. 
Only l«t the com-stalk sugar have the delicious flavour and the beautiful 
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crystallization of the improved^ maple, and no longer will that pride of the 
forest be hacked and bored “ with wicked hands,” to obtain its sap. 

May we not hope that Mr. Ellsworth's forthcoming report will throw much 
light on the subject? The collected experience of all that have been engaged 
in tlie business the past season, will soon be laid before Cotigress and the 
people. If Professor J. I. Mapes shall fnlfilhispledgcfmadc in the last report, 
some scientific and practical information will no doubt be the result. 

With these remarks, I submit this report. I have endeavoured to give a 
faithful and full account of my experiment. I am aware, that on some parts 
of this business I cannot speak as favourably as might be desired; but for 
myself, 1 have no fear of the result of the enterprise. I would beg leave to 
suggest, that a liberal premium be offered next year, for a given amount of 
corn-stalk sugar of the best quality. This might stimulate, not only a greater 
amount, but more careful experiment. 


(From the Indiana Statesman.”) 

Experiments in Sugar-making frtm the Stalks oj Com, 

Mr. Editor,—As many of your readers not have had the opportunity of 
seeing the accounts regarding the making of sugar from the juice of the corn¬ 
stalks, and as it is entirely a new business, it is perhaps well for all to publish 
what they have done; then the practice of each may thus he con‘ected by the 
experience of the whole. 1 am the more induced to do this, as I have this 
year succeeded h^ond my most sanguine expectations, considering that I had, 
single-handed and. alone, to do all that was necessary to a new and tmtricd 
experiment. 1 send you herewith samples of the sugar and molasses. You 
will perceive there is more acid in them, than is usual in those of the sugar¬ 
cane—-the reason for which I shall probably give you hereafter. In conse¬ 
quence of my corn being twice prostrated to the ground by two storms in the 
month of .July, it was not more than one-fourthof a crop, and that the smallest 
of the stalks, as the largo ones, after the second prostration, never rose again, 
but lay and took root, and were trampled on ana destroyed in the subsequent 
operation^f frequent passing through to pull off the ears. Those which were 
left standing, from their being so thin on the ground, and a generally moist 
season, were so constantly disposed to throw out ears, that I am inclined to 
believe they were not so rich in saccharine matter as if they had been placed 
under more favourable circumstances. I shall therefore not attempt, from 
this year’s crop, to give any opinion as to \he quantity of sugar per acre. 
From a small experiment made last year, I am inclined to believe it will be 
over 500 lbs. of sugar and molasses. As I believe this to be a very important 
subject to farmers, I will give a detailed statement of tlie process, from the 
planting of the corn to the graining of the sugar. The ground is first to be 
prepared in the usual wav for growing com. The corn to be planted in drills 
thick enough to leave the stalks from three to four inches apart; the rows 
about three feet apart, or a sufficient distance to allow the plougti or cultivator 
to pass between. It must then be cultivated and kept clean, as com usually 
is. As soon as the ears begin to form, or about the time they show sill^ they 
must be pulled or cut off, (let us never forget that to Mr. W. Webb, of Wil¬ 
mington, Delaware, is owing this discovery); this must he attended to from 
day to day, as long as it shows a disposition to. form ears. Perhaps this may 
be the most conveniently done by the hooked knife used to strip off the 
blades. 

I believe it may he planted in our climate any time from the 15th of April 
to the last of June; and it will he ripe accordingly from about the 15th of 
August to the last of September. Wiicn the blades begin to die about tlm 
middle of the stalk, I should think it was high time it were cut and pressed 
out; hut as 1 have but little experience in the business, 1 don’t know hut it 
would he better to begin earlier. When ripe, the blades must he stripped off. 
For this purpose I have found great facility in a hooked knife; the hook about 
four or five inches, semicircular, straight below about two or three inches, wi^ 
a tang to drive into a wooden handle about twelve or fifteen inches long. I 
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found this knife materially reduced what I otherwise found a very tedious 
operation. By reaching up as high as you think the stalk is large enough to 
contain any juice, and bringing the knife close to tlw stalk down to the ground, 
you will B^p off all the blades on one side; by doing the same on the other 
side, you wifi generally complete the operation. The same knife will easily 
cut the stalk at the ground; and while it is in your hand, one blow will cut off 
the top. It is then to be thrown in rows to be carted to the mill, and the tups 
and blades may be secured for fodder. It would be well not to cut more in 
one day than can be pressed on that day and the next; ^ and that cut should be 
placed in the shade as speedily as possible. My mill is three wooden rollers 
{of beech) fixed upright in a name, similar to an apple mill; the centre roller 
has a shaft mi up, through a ftame, a sufficient height for the lever that the 
horse turns it by, to clear a person’s head—say seven feet from the ground. 
The centre roller has cogs in it, working in holes in the two side rollers, 
(though I should think it would be better to have cogs in all the rollers.) The 
rollers are fourteen and a half inches in diameter,^ sixteen inches below the 
cogs, four inches cops, and six inches above. The journals of all the rollers 
are six inches in diameter; the two outside rollers have Boxes let into the 
frame, and made to fit up against the journals above and below, and are 
wedged by two wedges, each going through the mortises in the frame, so as to 
set up the two outside rollers against the centre one. On the back side of the 
left-hand roller is a scraper fastened to a piece of wood, and attached by two 
hiccory springs^ to the upright piece of the frame; (my scraper is a piece of 
saw-blade; a piece of hoop iron will answer;) it should be sufficiently wide to 
extend beyond the piece of wood to which it is attached, to admit the shell to 
lie on the back of it; this scraper should he so adjusted as to lie slomng^ 
against the roller, and spring on and on with its movement. On the hack of' 
the middle roller is a shell of a circle, one inch larger in diameter than the 
roller, and kept about that distance from it; and on the outeide of the scraper, 
and pressed up against the piece of wood that the scraper is attached to, it is 
fastened to the frame in such a way as to he moved on and on at pleasure. I 
am thus particular in describing this because 1 had considerable difficulty in 
getting it to work well. When the arrangement described was comideted, the 
stalks passed through without any difficulty. A trough or box is fixed under¬ 
neath, so as to catch the whole of the juice wherever it may fall, which conv^s 
it to a tub or bucket to be carried to the boilers. The horse goes to the left; 
the stalks are pressed in (abou^ four at a time) between the right-hand and 
middle rollers; the scraper forces them off the right-hand roller, the shell 
confines them to the back of the middle roller, and by it they are carried 
round, and drawn in between the middle and left-hand roller, and after re¬ 
ceiving a double pressure, come out on the front side where they went in. 
With this mill one person and (me home will press out about two barrels per 
day. 

The next operation is the boiling. The arrangement must be such as to hail 
down the juice as rapidly as possible; granulation depends on the rapidity of 
boiling, and it need nut be expected wimout it. Cane-juice is boiled down in 
about tnree quarters of an hour; 1 boiled down in about two hours, more or 
less. I have three iron kettles, from eight to ten gallons ea(di, fixed in a brick 
arch—one kettle only immediately over the fire; the blaze and heat pass under 
the other two, throwh flues four mcihes deep; the bottoms of^the kettles only 
are exposed to the me. The juice is first pa^d through a sieve, to take out 
the coarser impurities: lime-water is then added, in proportion of a table¬ 
spoonful to a gallon. 1 think it probable this is not enough; experience can 
only inform us^ as to the proper ^luntity. Much, perhaps, depends on the 
state of the juice in regard to acidity. It is then put in the kettle farthest 
from the fire, and care must be taken that it is well skimmed before it comes 
to a boil; it is then passed to the next kettle, and fresh Juice put in the first; 
it is next passed to toe last kettle over the fire, where it is finished as rapidly as 
possible—^any portion of scum to be removed at all times whenever it may ap¬ 
pear. To those totally unacquainted with the business, the most difficult part 
IS to ascertain when the boiling is carried to the point of granulation. Those 
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xvHo are accustomed to the boiling of maple juice will> perhaps. no diffi¬ 
culty : but for those who are not, 1 will give the little knowledge 1 possess. 
The granulating point is when it will raise Fahrenheit’s thermometer to be¬ 
tween 238 and 240 degrees; but as all do not possess a thermmneter, we mwt 
depend on other indications. When it is raised to ab<mt 218 d^g^es, it begins 
to rise up, and would flow over the top of the kettle iPlsmall portions were not 
taken out with a ladle from time to time, and poured back again.^ This con¬ 
tinues till the heat is raised to 225 or 226, when it begins to thicken, settle 
down in the kettle, and shows no more inclination to rise heat has 

still to be raised between 12 and 14 degrees before it is finished; the indic^ 
tions of which are—a smell of burnt sugar, bubbles burst with difficulty, 
as they do so, puffi of steam rush out; and if, by taking a small portmn be¬ 
tween the thunib and finger when moderately cool, it will draw a thtoad more 
tlian half an inch long, it is considered to be finished. From informataon 
which I have obtained from those acquainted with the boiling m ^ne-juice, 
the syrup begins to grain immediately after being taken from the kettles. 1 
endeavoured to heat mine in the same way, as near as circumstances would per¬ 
mit, Wt the graining did not commence in less than from twelve to forta-eight 
hours; perhaps something depends on the quantity. Tim syrup, after it becanie 
cool, was poured into a common sugar or flour-bairel, where the whom grained, 
and the molasses flowed out through small holes in the bottom. The sugar, 1 
believe, would be like any other coarse brown sugar, if the molasses were 
thoroughly drained out. The molasses is a little more acid than cane mmosses 
usually is. This arises, perhaps, from the stalks being a little too old; or, 
perhaps, from not using lime-water enough: experience will most likely correct 
this. From want of time and conveniences, 1 made no experimente in the way 
of measuring or weighing, to ascertain the proportion between the juice and 
syrup, or the molasses and sugar. From experiments made last year, at se veral 
different times, twenty moderately well-grown stalks yielded a gallon of jmce. 
One gallon of juice will probably yield from a tenth^to w eighth of syrup; 
one pnit of syrup weighs one pound and a half, and will yield by measure per¬ 
haps one-fourth molasses and three-fourths sugar. My stalks were, 
cases, raised on upland, and cannot be expected to he as large, or yield as 

much juice, as the rich bottoms of the Wabash would produce. 

’’ John BeaIi. 


New Harmony, October 20, 1843. 


Letter of J, T. Plummer, 

Richmond, 12th month 12th, 1843. 

In compliance with thy request to be informed of my success in sugar¬ 
making from the corn-stalk, I may say, so far, it is an entire failure. In every 
other respect it met my most sanguine expectations. My mill pwformed ad¬ 
mirably; the juice was abundant and ricTii; it boiled down to a fair molasses 
in a short time, and continues in that state up to the present time. 1 earned 
out Professor M apes’s directions as far as practicable, but could never get the 
thermometer to rise higher than 226, and at this number the molasses i^s 
brought down to be as thick as tmte/i: this failed to grain. I then tned W, 
Webb’s plan, and have failed in that also. I then tried my own common sense, 
as I make the tree sugar, and in this I have failed. May Ihope to he favoured 
with a copy of thy valuable report to Congress?^ PerhaM it may give sonw 
directions now to bring molasses to grain. It is, doubtless, one of the mort 
valuable discoveries of modern time, if it can he brought to sugar down; and 
I see no reason why it cannot, for the molgsseB is anxme, and of as beautitul a 
straw colour, as any tree molasses we ever made. There is s^e simple che¬ 
mical operation wanting, that we are yet ignorant of. Has Rrofessor Majies 
tried the experiments he promised, and did he succeed? Any informatiott 
thee can furnish me with, will be thankfully received, and, if opportunity ever 
oflTerSjnieaflsured, shall be reciprocated by thy friend, 


H. L. Ellsworth. 
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• (To tho Editor of the “ 'rennessee State Agriculturist.) 

In compliance with a request set forth in the last number of the “Agricul¬ 
turist,” 1 now furnish you with such information as I possess on the subject of 
making sugar a^d molasses from the common corn-stalk, which, if you deem 
of sufficient importance you may publish in your valuable journal. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

William H. Deadbkick.. 

Havina, during these hard times, felt somewhat restive under a heavy tax 
imposed by the necessity of providing sugar for the daily consumption of a 
large family, and stimulated by the essay of Mr. Webb on the subject of manu¬ 
facturing^ sugar from corn -stalks,^ 1 determined, last summer, to give the project 
as fair trial as my entire inexperience in the business would permit. Accord- 
ingly, the construction of a small mill, with two rollers about 15 inches in 
diameter, was procured, and the first effort made with stalks from which the 
com had been taken for tho purpose of cooking. The juice, after standing 
half an hour to settle, was deposited in a bcllinetal kettle to boil; and, when 
hot, a tabic-spoonful of lime-water was added for each gallon of juice. Before 
it became too thick for the purpose, it was again strained, and carefully skim¬ 
med during the whole process of the boiling. When boiled down to the point 
of crystallization, (which is indicated when a portion, taken whilst warm be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger, can be drawn into a thread from a half to an 
inch in length,) it was removed from the fire, and a small quantity set aside for 
granulation. In about three days this process coniinunccd, and after perhap.s 
one-sixth part had crystallized, it ceased, and would proceed no further. The 
next trial was from stalks, the corn on which had just become too hard for 
table use. In like manner portions were set aside, aiul the next day granula¬ 
tion commenced, and twice as much underwent this process as in the first 
instance. The third essay was with stalks, the com on which had nearly be¬ 
come hard enough for grinding. The syrup or molasses obtained from these 
was greatly inferior to the two first, and, nlthoiigh a part of it was kept for 
several months, never evinced any tendency to crystallize. It would thus ap¬ 
pear, that the age of the stalk most congenial to the graniilatingeproccss is 
when the corn is just becoming too hard for the purpose of cooking. How- 
over, it will require further experience, positively to determine this ouestioii. 
'File syrup llius procured w'as somewhat darker than honey, but perfectly trans¬ 
parent, and free from impurity, and pronounced superior, without exception, 
by numerous persons who partook of it, to cither imported molasses or honey. 
It presented no other taste than that of a rich and luscious sweet, wholly free 
from any strong or unpleasant flavour, such as appertains to the articles just 
named. The sugar obtained did not, cither in appearance or taste, differ more 
from Orleans sugar, than different lots of this article do from each other. The 
indisposition of the syrup to granulate fully, may perhaps be deemed di.scou- 
raging; but, doubtless, future experience will develop some method to obviate 
this difficulty. Nevertheless, be that matter as it may, it will now be shown 
that this objection is not sufficiently formidable to prevent the substitution 
even of the corn-stalk syrup for Louisiana sugar and molasses. Sundry visiters, 
at various times, to the family of the writer, partook of Iheir coffee clandes¬ 
tinely sweetenett with this syrup, and, on being apprised of the deception, ac¬ 
knowledged that they did not perceive or suspect that it was sweetened w ilh 
aoiy other article than the one in common use for this purpose. 

It is fair, however, to say, that when the attention was directed to the case, 
the coffee could be perceived to have a slightly acidulous taste, just as if tlie 
cream used in it was beginning to tufn sour. This trivial peculiarity, however, 
of the syrup, was_ not considered objectionable by any person. The preferable 
and most convenient mode, however, is to odd the syrup (about a table spoonful 
for each individual who may be expected to partake) to the coffee, when first 
made, and boil it altogether. The taste of the coffee managed in Ais way, 
distinfraished from that sweetened with the best Orleans Sugar. 
Suffice it to say, that tlie syrdp, for more than a month, was used in the writer’s 
family, as a substitute for sugar, with entire satisfactimi. It was tried in 
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making preserves, which, I believe, were just as good as if made with brown 
sugar. Sweet-cakes were made at the same time with both articles, and no 
one could tell which were of the sugar, and which of the molasses. But be it 
remembered that, in order to retdise these, the article must be carefully made 
in the way indicated above. 

One hundred large corn-stalks will afford ten or eleven gallonsof juice, which, 
when boiled down to the point of crystallization, will yield one gallon of syrup. 
One acre of ground drilled with com ono foot apart, in rows three feet asunder, 
will give about 14,000 stalks. Of course, those (at 100 stalks per gallon) would 
yield 140 gallons of syrup, suitable for any of the purposes for which brown 
sugar is used.' If intended for molasses, it need not be boiled down so thick, 
and will, probably, make 160 or 170 gallons. 

^ Of sugar it requires 3 drachma _(f oz.) by weight, to sweeten on ordinary¬ 
sized cup of coffee. Of the syrup it requires, also, three drachms by measure 
to do the same. Now, as there are just as many drachms in a pint as there are 
in a pound, it follows, that a pint of the syrup is equal to one pound of sugar, 
or one gallon to eight pounds. Of course, then, the 140 gallons of symp, the 
produce of an acre of land, are equivalent to 1,120 lbs. of sugar. The whole 
business of gathering, stripping, and grinding the stalks, can be performed by 
boys from seven or eight, to twelve or thirteen years of age. 

'I’lie experiments recited above, assuredly justify the following conclusions, 
to wit: Any individual possessing only a small portion of land, can, with a 
little labour, and no expense after the mill is once erected, supply his family 
with sugar and molasses. No real necessity exists for Tennessee, or any other 
corn-growing country, to imjiort a single hogshead of sugar, or hairel of 
molasses; inasmuch, as the first, equal, and the second superior to the corres¬ 
ponding articles, of Louisiana production, can be obtained from the coru-stalk, 
with half the labour required to produce them from the sugar-cane. Against 
the next season 1 design to have constructed a more cflicicnt mill, with three 
rollers, say 20 inches in diameter, and shall thenceforward consider myself 
released from the expenditure complained of in the commencement of this 
article. 

The folfbwing is an extract from the Report of the Committee on Maple and 
Com-stuik Sugar, at the New York State Agricultural Fair:— 

The Committee have great pieiisure in stating that Mr. M. Adams, of 
Ogden, in Monroe County, has gone into the experiment of manufacturing 
sugar of com-stalka; and for one acre of thg ‘ eight-rowed yellow northern 
corn,’ he has constructed an iron mill for crushing tlie stalk, and expressing 
the juice, which answers tlie purpose admirably; but it is yet too early in the 
season to know the result of the experiment, as a part only of the corn-stalks 
have been gathered and manufactured, and the remainder are yet standing in 
the field. 

“ Mr. Adams has, however, already made about four hundredweight of 
sugar, a sample of which he has submitted to your Committee, and which, 
though not yet clarified, appears to be of a fair quality, capable of equalling 
the best of sugar made from the cane. The stalks still on the ground, he thinks, 
will make four hundredweight more sugar; but, had it not been for the ex¬ 
cessive drought which has prevailed in that section of the country, he is satis¬ 
fied that the acre planted and experimented upon by him would have pro¬ 
duced ten hundredweight of su^ar, which was the rate yielded by two rods of 
tlie land which he measured off; the proceeds of which he worked up by itself* 

“ Upon the whole, Mr. Adams is perfectly ratished that sugar can bo made 
in this part of the coimtry, from corn-stalks, of superior qudity and flavour, 
and equal in every respect, to the best sugar made from the cane, and so as to 
remunerate well for its manufacture, lie proposes, at the next meeting of 
the Society, to present a full report of his present experiment; and your Com¬ 
mittee have great confidence that it will be of such a nature, as not only to 
entitle Mr. Adams to the premium offered by the Society, but to the pioiBe of 
being the first to carry into actual operation an experiment that has been 
anticipated as the source of great wealth and benefit to the agricultural 
interests.” 
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Adams' Basin, December 26,1843. 

Dear Sir,—I hasten to comply with your request for information as to the 

successftu experiment" which you learn 1 have made in the manufacture of 
corn-stalk sugar. 1 regret to inform you, that my success has not been so 
great as was atcone time anticipated. 1 engaged in the experinient with very 
sanguine expectations.'' They nave in every respect been realised, except in 
the graining; in this, to some extent, 1 have been unsuccessful. A part of iny 
syrup, 1 am satisfied, never will grain. It was not properly cleansed from 
niucilage, and fermentation was the consequence. 1 now think that the great 
difliculty with my good syrup is, that it has been kept too cold. Two small 
parcels, left (partly by accident) where they received the warmth of a fire,_ 
were found very well grained. The first batches that I made, appeared as if 
they would gram well; from one of them was taken what was called a very 
fait sample of sugar, and exhibited at the great fair at Rochester. The high 
expectations formed by the Committee and myself, at that time, have not been 
fully realised. But a part of my crop was tnen cut. The weather was then 
warm and fine; but it soon came on cool, the granulation ceased, and from 
that time has remained stationary. Not knowing what to do, is one reason, 
(but a principal one is, two months’ confinement by sickness), why 1 have not 
made some experiments upon it. With my now returning health, I hope yet 
to produce a good article of sugar from most of my remaining syrup. The pro¬ 
cess that I pursued, from beginning to end, was the same as recommended by 
Mr. Webb and others, in your report of last year. No difficulty was experi¬ 
enced, until we came to the boiling, straining, and skimming. Various things 
were tried for clarifying the juice, but nothing was thought to be as good as 
the clear lime-water. This was added while the juice was running from the mill, 
and then passed through a fine flannel strainer into the pan, well skimmed be¬ 
fore boiling, nnd tbcii strained again; and the boiling continued ns rapidly 
as possible. With iny greatest exertion, I could not conqdete the whole pro¬ 
cess, from the cutting the stalk to the taking tlie sugar from the fire, in less 
than two hours. My boiler was a pan five inches deep, made of Russia iron; 
would hold twenty-five gallous, but rny ordinary chai'ge was from fifteen to 
twenty. 1 planted an acre of corn for the purpose, built a mill''with iron 
rollers; made from the aci’e, six hundred ])Ounds, weighed in the syrup when 
condensed to the ciy'stallizing poi.it. An uncommonly severe drought lessened 
my crop nearly one-half. From a careful experiment made with two rods of 
the best corn, I had ineasiwed and weighed by itself, ^hows that the produce, 
had it been equally good, would have been one thousand pounds. In culti¬ 
vating the corn, plucking off the ears, &c., T followed the directions given in 
• your report. I satisfied myself by weighing a quantity of large stalks of rank 
growth, and an equal amount of small stalks, that grew thick together, that it 
is best to grow the stalks so thick that no ears will be produced. 

There are several things relating to this corn-stalk sugar enterprise, that I 
think are now cs'.ahlishcd beyond a question. One is, that corn-stalks, when 
]>rupci'ly cultivated, contain on abundance of saccharine matter, and that it 
can be converted into good crystallized sugar. Another is, that the amount 
that intiy be produced from an acre has probably never been over-estimated. 

Again: the remarkable diflerence between stalks that have produced com, 
and those that liave not, ns regards their sweetness. But there are some four 
or five things, that need to be made as clear, and to be as well established, 
before comiMCte success wdll attend our efforts. 

1st. There must be something more effectual than clear lime-water, for clari¬ 
fying the juice. After the juice is passed through a coinmon strainer, to re¬ 
move the coarser matter which it may contain, something should he added, 
that will perfectly collect all the feculent particles, and all foreign matter, into 
a curdy precipitate, that will rise to the surface when the boiling commences, 
when it may ne removed by the skimmer. 

2d. Some means by wliich crystallization may be sure, and more perfect. It 
is altogether probable that the diflficiilties here would he very much lessened, 
if not entirely removed, by r^edying the difficulties in the first case. 
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3d. The point of concentration should be so defined, that it may be boiled 
to that iraint, without goin{^ beyond it. 

4th. braining, or reiuovitw the molasses from the grained sugar. So far ns 
my experience goes, I have mund much difficulty here. The common methods 
by which maple sugar is made to drain freely, wul have little ae no effect when 
applied to com-stmk sugar. When the crystals are jvell fonned, the whole 
mass seems to be of an adhesive, gummy nature, that renders it strongly re¬ 
tentive of its molasses. 

Sth. A corn-stalk taste to the sugar. This would be a very serious objection, 
if it could not be obviated. 

At these five points lie all the obstacles in the way of complete success. 
These can and will be overcome. To my own mind, it is clear that all these 
difficulties lie, mostly, in the first case—namely, not properly clarifying the 
juice. 

It is, no doubt, highly important that the whole process, from the cutting of 
the stalk, should be performed with all possible despatch; but 1 cannot ima¬ 
gine how it con be performed in the short space of time recommended by Pro¬ 
fessor Mapcs. It must be with some apparatus of which I have no knowledge, 
or else it must be doue in very small batches. I trust we shall hear more from 
that gentleman in your forthcoming report; also from many others that have 
engaged in the business during the last season. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give you some idea of what I have done, and 
made some suggestions, nrobahly, without giving one new idea on the subject. 
If, indeed, I have done tliat, 1 shall be amply rewarded. 1 feel a deep interest 
in this enterprise, and nothing discourageci by my partial failures this year. 
I4ntend to engage in it next year, having a first-rate mill and other apparatus, 
besides a small stock of experience, to which 1 hope to make great additions 
from the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. Adams. 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Patents. 

* Letter of Rev. L, Humjihrey on Com-xlalk Sugar. 

Edwardsburg, January 15, 1844. 

Sir,—I rejoice you are collecting and sending abroad important information 
upon the subject which you mention. 

Prom the notice which you have seen respecting my experiments in making 
sugar from corn-stalks, it is possible that too high expectations have been 
raised in the corumuiiity, as I have attended to it only on a small scale, under 
many disadvantages. 1 very cheerfully comply with your request to inform 
you as to my mode, success, difficultic!^ &c. 

I would say to you, sir, that 1 at first commenced my experiments in the 
early part of the season of 1842, soon after the com-tassel had come out. 
Having but very little information upon the subject at that time, of course 
I could not expect to accomplish much. I at first passed a few stalks 
through a hand-machine, after the leaves were stripped off from the stalk. 
This experiment fully answered my expectation. I then set about procuring 
a mill to he operated by a horse. As there was no one in my neighbourhood 
who had seen a machine of that description, it was difficult to engage any one 
to undertake the bimness for a considerable time. After the machine was 
prepared, it was found necessary to make repeated alterations before it woifld 
operate to advantage. In the mean time the com was getting ripe, and the 
frosts came before much could be accomplished. I, however, made some 
sugar and several gallons of molasses, •which was by numbers proiioimced 
equal, and by some superior, to that from the cane, five gallons of the juice, 
alter having been expressed, would produce about one gallon of thick mo¬ 
lasses. The ears of corn were plucked from day to day to give my swine, from 
early roasting until the corn was quite ripe. Tne stalks earliest deprived of 
ears, of course, were much the sweetest; but even those where the com had 
become glazed furnished a pretty good supply. 
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Before I commenced boiling the juice, I have generally p^ed it through 
a woollen cloth, and after putting it into the kettle, immediately added a 
spoonful or a spoonful and a half of quick lime, of the consistence of cream, to 
each gallon. Then 1 commenced the operation of heating, rather slowly at 
first, so that the scum might have opportunity to rise and be removed before 
the boiling coinmence^. As soon as the scum is all removed, let the boiling 
proceed as rapidly as possible by a steady fire, so that the liquor need not rise 
and fall, but continue a steady evaporation until it becomes syrup. It ma^ 
then be put into another vessel to settle two or three hours, or over-night, if 
convenient. When sufiiciendy settled, it may be drawn o£P, or carefully 
poured from the sediment. Then a quick fire should be raised, and the syrup 
should, during the remaining process of boiling, be kept as nearly as possible 
in one place. To prevent it boiling over, a little butter may be puynto the 
kettle or boiler, and, in addition to that, a small bushy stick (that is, a stick 
with small thick limbs) should be held in the boiler, juSt within the top of the 
foaming liquid, constancy moved with a quick horizontal motion, until the 
necessary evaporation is completed, which may be known by partially cooling 
a little of the syrup, (say a spoonful), and dqiping the thumb and finger into 
it, and then suddenly separating them. Should a small fibre be produced by 
the operation an incii long, it is supposed to bo boiled enough to put into 
shallow vessels to granulate. It has been said by some that much advantage 
is gained by boiling in shallow broad vessels. Of this I have not had sufficient 
experience to give my opinion. I can, however, say, that when I have had the 
evaporation performed as quick as possible, there has been much less of what 
some cull the strong com taste, than when the evaporation has been gradual. 

Before I commenced the rapid boiling by a quick fire, I found the syrup 
was very liable to be scorched; and it was some time before T could be con¬ 
vinced that a hut fire was less likely to ]iroduce a bitter taste than a moderate 
one. After all, it is according to philosophical priiicipics that it should be so. 
So long us the boiler is constantly moistened with the liquid, and never 
sufTi red to rise above that iioiiit, there would be little or no danger of scorch¬ 
ing, however great the heat. But if it should be suffered alternately to rise 
and full, it is easy to see that, when the boiler should become nearlv red-liol, 
and then the syrup dashed upon it suddenly, the bitter taste woula be likely 
to be produced immediately. Too much care will not be likely to be used in 
this particular in the manufacture of sugar from corn-stalks. Some, pcrliups, 
may consider it of but little consequence, but experience^ I think, will show it 
to be of vast importance. Shouf d a suitable process be instituted and canied 
forward, I know of no reason wliatever why the best quality of refined sugar 
cannot be obtained from corn-stalks. To show you that molasses has been, 
and can be, manufactured from corn-stalks, winch will be ijreferred to the 
article manufactured from cane, I will stale one fact: a gentleman in my 
neighbourhood, who had an opportunity in 1842 to purchase cane molasses 
within a few rods of his door for G6 cunts per gallon, came to me, and of his 
own accord offered me 75 cents per gallon for the molasses wliich I had made 
from corn-stalks, although 1 had then but \ cry little expencnce in the busi¬ 
ness. In 1843, the article which I manufactured was decidedly preferable to 
that of 1842. 

I would remark, that the past season was very dry in Michigan, when 
the stalks were forming, and, of course, tlte juice did not contain probably one- 
half of the saccharine matter as the year before. I war. not in a situation that 
I*could well attend to the extra care of boiling for sugar, so that 1 made none 
in 1843. 1 am sanguine in my hopes that, after a few years, most families who 
raise com can manufacture their own sweets and vinegar without any 
great expense. As I suppose you wish to benefit the common people gene¬ 
rally, 1 will now proceed to describe the mill which 1 use, and the manner of 
feeding it. It is in form like an old-fashioned cider-mill: the cylinders arc 20 
inches in diameter, turned smooth; 18 inches in length, the same bigness. 
'I'he upper part of one is sufficiently small to enter a crooked sweep placed on 
the tup, and sufficienlly long to be turned aroimd by one horse with case. 
Near the top of the cylinders, where they arc of a size, into the one attached 
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to the sweep, cogs are inserted, with corresponding mortices in the other 
cylinder. 

In feeding the mill, the stalks, after being deprived of their leaves and 
tassels, are laid upon a platform near the hopper, the small ends towards the 
mill. If the stalks are large, only one may enter between the cylinders at 
once, but the operation may be repeated as often as nopessaryf observing to 
have the butt ends pass siugly| but in quick succession. In this way the stalks 
inav be passed through the mUl about as fast as a man can take them up. 
Unless the mill be made very tight by keys, it may be uecessaiw to pass tlie 
stalks through the mill twice; but the second time it may be done probably 
three times as quick as the first time. There will then be no special need of 
care with respect to the butts, and several may be passed at the same time. 
The milWill need to be strongly built, especially if it is sufiiciently tight to 
express all the juice by once passing through. 

The mill 1 have described may answer common purposes; but if persons 
wish to go extensively into the business, it may be suitable to have cast-iron 
cylinders smoothly turned, and so geared as to run horizontally, and from 
two to three feet long, thus giving an opportunity of throwing in a number of 
stalks at once. Tlie boiling should commence as soon as may be after the 
juice is expressed, to prevent fermentation, and the mill should be frequently 
washed with cold water. 

From the experience I have liad upon the subject, I am inclined to believe 
that syrup will soonest granulate in the early part of the season—that is, soon 
after the silk is formed. My best success in this respect was early; after 
having boiled the juice to thick molasses, 1 put into it nearly twice its quantity 
of cold water, and boiled it again to a propc'r consistency; then put it into a 
shallow vessel, and the sugar began to granulate in less than a week. 

It has been said by some, that corn for sugar should he drilled in planting, 
so as to have the stalks not more than three or fi>ur inches apart in the row one 
way, and about tw'u feet si.x inches from row to row. It is possible that the 
same quantity of stalks may contain more saccharine matter, planted in that 
way, than if the stalks wore permitted to grow largo; but it can easily be per¬ 
ceived thajt it will take nearly as much time to strip the loaves and iiandle a 
small stalk as a large one; and the quantity of juice from the latter will he 
iTiiich the greatest. In whatever way the com may ho planted, I am fully 
convinced the land should be so manured and cultivated as to produce a large 
croj), to make it the most profitable for sugar. 

1 have entered much more into particulars than I anticipated when 1 com¬ 
menced answering your letter, and iirobably the details may be entirely super¬ 
seded by cuiuinunications which you may receive from llibso far more expe¬ 
rienced in this comparatively new, but, as I think, very important business. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

LuTIlliR ilUMPHaCY. 

Hon. II. L. Ellsworth. 


Letter qf Meatra. Hubbard and Burdick on Com-atalk Sugar. 

Kalamazoo, 1814. 

Sir,—Your letter asking information relative to our success in the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar from cqjm^stalks was duly received. From various reports, and 
your published inforination and opinion in relation thereto, we were induced lo 
try the process, and built us a mill, for grinding the stalks, of the following 
description:—Three wooden rollers, iwcnty-onc inches in length, and tw'ciity 
inches in diameter, with a concave on the l^ack side to carry the stalks through, 
and which brouglit them out at the same side they were pul in. ^ 

The experience we have had is limited. The drought in this place having 
been of long continuance, rendered the stalk of little value to yidd juice, and 
we cqjnnot, therefore, give you airy fair statement of what can he made per 
acre; neither had we any means of ascertaining, by reason of the stalks being 
brought us from dificrciit places, and in small parcels, and at dilferent times. 
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We are, however, strongly inclined to the opinion that there might be made 
from 500 to COO pounds per acre—allowing the season to be good, and the 
apparatus of good construction, and in order for making the same; nor can 
there be a doubt that it may yet be made a great source of wealth to this 
western countijfy, when it is properly understood how to make it to the best 
advantage. < 

Our manner of process was, after extracting the juice, (by horse power,) to 
boil it in pans made of tin, of fourteen sheets each, with sides of wood six inches 
wide, and which held about a barrel and a half, placed over arches; and by 
boiling the juice down one hour, it was lit 1o place in pans for gaining. It 
requires great care and attention to prevent burning it. We made a quantity 
of sugar, but more molasses, which was a good article; and, from the trial we 
have given it, convinces us that sugar from the corn-stalk is withtlPreach of 
every farmer who cultivates land for .this piirpose. 

One fact we ascertained—^by stripping the stalks clean, and weighing them 
before and after passing through the mill—that they had lost more than one- 
half of their weight; so that is clearly evident there is at least one-half juice in 
the stalk. 

We would offer a few remarks as to the best mode of constructing mills to 
extract the juice from the stalks. Say, have two iron rollers of twenty inches 
in diameter, and two feet long, with iron gudgeons of three inches in diameter, 
with cogs attached to the same, placed horizontally. The rollers should be at 
least two inches thick, to move by horse or water power, with about the same 
velocity as a coiiiuion cider-mill. 

Boiling .—We think the best way is to boil the jnice, after cleansed with the 
milk of lime, to a moderate syrup; take it off, and let it stand about six hours; 
then carefully drain it from the dregs, adding about one tablespoonful of sal- 
cratus, when dissolved, to three gallons of syrup; boil until it operates exactly 
the same as docs maple sugar. 

We remain, sir, respectfully, yours, 

David Hubbard. 

lion. 11. L. Ellsworth, Ira Burdick. 


Letter of Messrs, Tillotson on Corn-stalk Sugar, 

' New River, Louisiana, November 1, 1843- 

Dear Sir,—According to promise, we send you the result of our experiment 
on corn-stalk fur sugar; also, the product per acre from sugar-cane; fur, by 
computing the two, the question whether the corn-stalk can be prufitahiy 
manufactured must he decided. 

We planted, the 8tU of April, 1843, four acres in com, in drills: half of 
which were three, and half four feet apai-t; and when thinned out, the stalks 
stood about three inches apart in the rows. 

The com was well cultivated and in fine condition ; ploughed three times, 
hoed twice, and harrowed once, and grew large. 

The embryo cars were taken off three times, and before the kernels were 
funned. 

It was cut, rolled^ and boiled on the 28th of July, after the tassels were dead, 
apd the fodder beginning to dry. It was topped about five feet high, and a very 
little above, when the embryo ears were taken. The bottom of the stalk 
appeared more juicy and npe than the top. ^ The 4 acres produced 60 cart 
(body) loads, and yielded 1,800 gallons of juice, weighing 8 degrees by the 
syrup-weigher, which, when boiled to the granulating point (139 denecs 
Beaura4's thermometer, or 44 degrees by the saccharometer,) produced 200 
gallons of syrup, and showed no appearance of granulation after standing two 
months in the coolers; the cause of which was probably owing, in part, to the 
unripeness of the corn-stalk when cut; but, provided it had granulated as well 
as usual for the cane syrup, it would nave produced 1,300 lbs. of sugar, and 62 
gallons of molasses. 
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• Cost of Cultivating and Manufacturing four aeret of Com—man and team. 


Dollars. 

4 days prcj^aring ground.4 00 

I day opening furrows.1 00 

1 day covering corn.1 00 

2 days, one person dropping.1«00 

1 day ploup:mng corn.. 1 00 

8 days hoeing.4 00 

1 day harrowing . . . * . . . . 1 00 

2 days ploughing, second time.2 00 

4 days hoeing.2 00 

2 days plougbii^, third time.2 00 

10 days taking off ears.5 00 

, 4 days, second.2 00 

4 days, third.2 00 

12 days cutting for mill.6 00 

5 days loading carts . . . , . . . 2 50 

3 days hauling.3 00 

6 horses rolling 9 hours.4 00 

4 drivers.2 00 

4 persons feeding mill.2 00 

1 person and horse carrying hagassc . . . . 1 00 

4 kctticmen boiling.2 00 

2 firemen, 9} hours.1 00 

4 cords wood.8 00 


Expenses. 59 50 

1,300 lbs. sugar, at 5 cents. 65 00 

82 gallons molasses, at 20 cts.16 40 


Product of 4 acres.81 40 

Product of one acre, dlrs. 20 35 

Deduct expenses. 59 50 


Met product of 4 acres . . . 4)21 90 


Net product of one acre ... 5 47 


Coat of Cultivating and Manufacturing four acres of Sugar-cane. 


* Dollars. 

4 days prejiaring ground.4 00 

1 day opening furrow ..1 00 

lO days stripping and dropping . * . . . 5 00 

1 day covering with plough.1 00 

1 day covering with hoe.50 

1 day barring with plough.1 00 

12 days first hoeing.6 00 

1 day harrowing.1 00 

2 days second ploughing ..2 00 

8 days second hoeing.4 00 

2 days third ploi^hing . . . . . . 2 00 

8 days third hoeing.4 00 

16 days cutting for mill.8 00 

44 days hfmlhpg 100 loads . * . . . . 4 50 

5 loaders, aOnoura.3 75 

8 horses, 30 hours rolling.13 00 

4 drivers.6 00 

4 feeders for mill.6 00 

4 kettiemen . . . . *.6 00 

2 firemen.3 00 

16 cords of wood .. 32 00 

1 man and cart carrying bagasse.3 00 

Putting up sugar.30 


Expenses 


117 25 
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Product of four acres of canc, 8,000 lbs. sugar, at 

5 cents per lb. 400 00 

480 gallons molasses, or GO per hhd. sugar, at 20 cts. 00 00 

Product of 4 acres of cane . . . . 496 00 

Ejkpcuscs of cultivation and manufacturing 117 25 

C> .. ■■ 

Net product of 4 acres of cane . 4)378 75 

Net product of 1 acre of canc . 94 68 


According to our test, the corn-stalk required very little lime, and that 
principally to get the temper. The most sinrmle mode of a3ceri;;;ining the 
striking point (or when the syrup is hoiled suracicntly),^ and one of the most 
perfect, is by dip])ing into it a small skimmer (milk skimmer), and blowing 
through it; and when the bubbles rise on the opposite side, in diameter (say) 
three-fourths of an inch, and before they blow off, the boiling is completed. 

Objections may be made to many of our calculations, but the result will be 
nearly the same. We admit that aii cxtraordiucvry yield of corn-stalk may 
produce double this amount; the same may be said of sugar-cane—2,000 lbs. 
per acre is a common yield for good plant cane, and seldom has a season passed 
without our making it. 

We have just commenced making sugar this season, and rolled none but 
ratoon cane (which usually produces much less than plant cane), and it pro¬ 
duces exceeding 1,000 lbs. pur acre, and this lias been an unfavourable 
season for cane. The juice of the com, as before stated, weighed eight 
degrees. The juice of the cane we are rolling weighs eight degrees also, and 
by lowering the knivc8_(topning lower) it would weigh nine and a half degrees, 
and later in the season it will be still sweeter. 

We think it an error to suppose the sugar-cane will not mature in this 
country. Cane, like the corn-stalk, begins to ripen from the bottom. True, 
the seasons are too short to mature entirely to the top, though often they do 
mature six or seven feet high. We arc now cutting from two to fo^r feet. 

It seems to us, making sugar or molasses from corn-stalks is impracticable, 
except fur in the interior, or far from water or railroad communication. 

It appears to be overlooked by some writers on the subject, that sugar-cane, 
in this country, is only planted once in three, four, or five years—usually every 
three years; that three, four, or five crops are taken from one planting. 

We have often madp exceeding a hogshead or 1,000 lbs. from an acre, the 
.fifth season after planting; thus making from one planting, six to eight hogs¬ 
heads of sugar. 

The longer the ratoons are cultivated, the drier (the less juicy) the cane 
becomes. 

We doubt not, many of oiu- sugar-planters may doubt the correctness of this 
statement; nevertheless it is true, and we trust none who know us will question 
the statement. It is customary to bum oiF, early in the spring, the trash or 
leaves from the cane-fields. We seldom bum any, but rake them into the 
centre, between the rows, and bar the cane, turning the furrows on them, 
where they soon form manure to nourish more vigorously the plant, and the 
better to protect the ratoons for the succeeding crops. 

In expressing the juice, some use steam mills. Wa-.;>se horses and mules, 
believing them cheaper, as they are all needed to work the crops. We work 
twenty-four horses to one mill, making three changes; eight horses carry the 
mill, and are capable of taking off a crop of 400 hogsheads of wgar. 

Our mill, cylinders, housing, and wheels are cast-iron, with wrought-iron 
journals, and composition or brass boxes: cylinders three and a half feet in 
length, by two feet in diameter, and work honzontally, cost about 2,000 dolra. 
'^e cost of a mill suitable for expressing twenty-five gallons of juice per hour 
from corn-stalks, worked by one horse, would probably nof exceed sdO^olrs., 
if all made of iron; wooden«housing, on which the cylinders and boxes set, 
would answer well, and the expense would be much less. 
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Wc were in hopes to be able to send you more favourable results. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

S. & 11. 7'ili.otsun. 

Hon. H. Lj Ellsworth, 

Cotninissioner of Patents. 


Letter of Mr. Webb on Corn-stalk Sugar. 

Wilmington, December 30th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — I have never received the letter of which you speak, on the 
subject of maple sugar; but I have received one from you on the subject of 
corn and cane sugar, written by S. & R. Tillotson, which is herewith returned 
as requflSted. In relation to the communication of these gentlemen, J would 
remark, that they estimate the profit of cane culture much higher than my 
former information had led me to consider it. The net annual revenue of 
many Louisiana planters must (according to their estimate) equal, if not 
exceed, the salary received by the President of tbe United States. But, as I 
have no ]>ractical acquaintance with the subject, I will not presume to doubt 
the correctness of their calculations. Their ex})criiricnt with corn appears to 
have been well conduced, and 1 have no fault to find with any part, e.xcept 
the inferences which they have drawn from it. It does not' follow oc-cause they 
have failed, that others may not succeed; or that tlicy themselves may not in 
future arrive nt a more favourable result. It may be that a n>orc northern 
latitude is better suited to the crops. 1 have never known the juice to weigh 
so light as eight degrees. Here it has uniformly ranged from nine to ten 
degrees. The fact that their syrup failed entirely to gratmlate, shows that 
there must have been something wrong either in the erop orinitsninnufucturc; 
and, of course, no certain inference can be drawn from the result of their ex¬ 
periment. But, admitting that no objections of tins kind could be urged, has 
it not been just as completely, proved, by careful experuneut, tliat steamboats 
could never succeed? Has it not been theoretically demonstrated, on scientific 
principles, that railroads could never be used as a means of rapid communica¬ 
tion ? Such cases have been too numerous, and are too well known, to require 
any more than a mere allusion to them, it may be considered as settled, that 
the manufacture of corn-sugar, in the large way, cannot be profitably carried on 
by the process which succeeds with cane. There is a foreign substance in the 
syrup, which this process fails to remove, ^and which prevents its speedy 
granulation. This is a great objection to the manufacture on a large scale; 
and, though it cannot he considered an insurmountable one, it must be admitted 
that it has not yet been obviated. 

The family manufacture, by farmers, cau, however, be safely recommended 
as entirely practicable, for the syrup may be used to the same advantage in a 
liquid as m a solid slate. If, in manufacturing, evaporation is hastened by the 
use of flat-bottomed pans, with such other arrangements as will insure its 
speedy accomplishment, and the syrup, after being boiled sufficiently, is kept 
at a temperature not under seventy degrees, it will never fail to granulate. It 
has been found, from experience, that pans made of Russia sheet iron, six 
inches deep, are well suited for evaporation. It must not be forgotten, when 
com is cultivated for sugar, that it is not the only valuable product which may 
be secured. 

The leaves and tdj^^^rora an acre of com (planted closely), are equal in 
value to an acre of good pass. 

The Messrs. Tillotson round the expense of growing and manufacturing one 
acre of corn for sugar, to amount to fifteen dollars. If we admit that the pro¬ 
duce of an acre in hay is worth an equal sum, then it follows that, whatever 
sugar or molasses may be made, is so much clear gain. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

William Wsbb. 

Ildii. H. L. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Patents. * 
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BY CHARLES F. ELLERMAN, ESQ., 

AUTHOR OP “the amnesty; or, the dure of alba in FLANDERS;” &C. &C. 

Chapter XVI. 

Mrs. Smith’s Essay on the Havancse Ladies. 

Awana, — Deer. 184—. 

My bear Margery,— I am very much ixtonnished at your silence, 
considerin as that you be so fond of communicatin all the gossup of the 
neighborhood to your loving cousin ; hut then I recollect the proverb. 
Out of sight, out of mind—a wulgar saying, but a true. We ave not 
gone yet to the interior of the hisland, but are going—but were, Peter 
alone knows. You wud ardly know Peter, he has so completely 
changed—^not in looks, but in sentiments. 

You remumber, Margery, what a herrant Tory he was—^how he stood 
hup for Church and State, which he always compared to them unnatu¬ 
ral fellers the Sighanicse tewins. The ceparation of them two would 
cause death, so the doctors said. Well, Peter bused to say tlic same of 
Church and State. “ Ceparate them,” said he, “ and our Konstitution 
will crumble into toothpowder, and die the death of the tewins. That 
orrible Yankee Peabody and bothers have komplctely undermined tlie 
principals of your cousin my usband. If his hancesters could but look 
down and see the hawful change that is come over him, they would be 
cuite shocked—cuite. He aiii’t alf as heristocraticle as he hused to be; 
tho’, to do him justice, I must say he do not simpatize with them who 
preach hequality ainong men and women. I ate politics, and dpn’t 
understand them; but this I know, that as Free Trade is becoming all 
the rage, Peter as hallowed himself to be decoyed into a subscription 
for the League. Well, I never!— 

I ope you take grate care of the damask curtins, and keep the smoke 
hof them; tho’, to tell you the truth, sugars have riz, and Peter’s spec 
has sicceedid phamusly. If, as he says, Goverment reduces the duty^ 
he will make his fortune; and if, as he opes one day to phill the post 
of Lord Mare, he will make all the citizens stay;^ He talks of per- 
chasing a quitrin and two mules, hut hasn’t ma^ hup his mind as 
concerns the calessero—and it’s of no huse to bring a black slave to 
London, where he would be fi:ee,^and praps leave us for some noble¬ 
man’s service as flunkhay. Servants are the plague of one's life— 
always ungrateful, and a quitrin would look nothing without a black 
jockhey on a mule, with the leggins to boot. 

We was at the theater the t’other nite. Sich iiin, they said,* tho* 
I couldn’t understand the hitalic singhers. I’ve made hup my mind, 
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Margery, to learn liitalian, as Peter as promisd me a box at the hopera 
when we go back to town. All the purformance was in hitalian, except 
the dansing, which Peabody said was Handylusian. I tlmught the 
dansing the best, for 1 could hunderstaiid that. It Was beautifull to 
see the Bullhero, but I liked the Catchewka the be§t. LoP! what funny 
names! all deriviated from wild beasts. One, I believe, they calls the 
Fanny Dango. How curious! ain’t it ?—that’s derived from a female. 
I must confess that I was rather shocked at seeing the females show 
their legs; and Peter made me furious cuite, by keeping the double 
hopra glass, which MacGuinness calls Shoemelles (some French name), 
constant to his heyes. I told him several times that he would hinjure 
his sight, but he purtended to be as deif as a post. I card him and 
Peabody passing jokes on Fanny Hellsler; for the last-named said, 
with a giggle, whilst she made a most hawfully-grand peruit, that it 
was the knee plus hu/tra of dansing—which piece of whit I'm sure he 
discovered on the Spanhish dollars, the motto of erculcs. Ercules, you 
know, was the gent what killed the boar constrictor, and afterwards 
made a cloke of his skin. He was a great wam'or in his day; so they 
made a god of him, and sent him hup among the stars. If a man of 
his stamp was made a god merely for killing of wild beasts and fiery 
dragons with pisonous breath, what ought we to make ike Duke, who 
effectuared fifty times greater wonders than he with his club ? Well, 
time will show, onyow. 

I must tell you, that the featro Tacon is one of the most magnifi- 
centest theaters I ever saw. There is nothing in London to equal it— 
not even old Drewry, and when full persents a splendid sight. The 
boxes are not boxes—that is, they are boxes, but all hopen at the sides; 
and the front is cuitc hopen also, being made of cast iron, so that you 
can see the ladees dresses from top to toe. It has this dishadvantage, 
that people must dress, and cannot go as we do in London, with an old 
gownd and dirty shoes, and a fine shemysltte and pshawl to ide them. 
Most of the ladies dress in white, and ornamint their cads with flowers; 
whilst the gentlemen all wear black cotes, fancy wex coats, and white 


pantaloons. 

As to the singers, they are more than second-rate, and they make a 
deal of money. It chanced to be the benefit knight for one' of the 
prima donnas, and when we entered the theater, we see her sitting^ 


before a table, on which stood a uge silver platter, big enough to old a 
suckin pig! Did you ever!—-Well, it was covered with silver and gold, 
and I was cuite hastounded when I saw the fawshionables wying amongst 
heach other womb shj^vild put the most on the dish. I see one (1 did think 
him sich a fool!) who had placed 10* ounces of gold on the plate, throvif 
down 10 more, because as great a donkey as himself had put down 15. 
These dons are surtainly hasses and doryteys for their panes. And Peter, 
at the inxtigation of Peabody, was fool enough to deposit one ounce, 
for which he got what he thought a gracious smile from the hactress, 
and a precious curtain lecture from me that knight. Didn’t he catch it! 
Doan’f think he’ll ever be guilty of sich xtravagance again. ThaJ 
VOL. VII.-NO. 27. MARCH, 1846. * Y 
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woman, I was told, made £750 that knight—cuite a fortune. As for 
Fanny Hellslcr,. I am told that she ha» cleared thousands. Disgusten! 
ain’t it X 

We have been hout a good deal, for Peter- nos all the great folks.. 
This as enahlod me to study the ladies of this place.. I always was a 
grate hohserver—^inerited that gift from my grandfather, womb, you 
know, was a reporter in his day. If I dared, 1 should have liked to 
have written to Miss Martinou or Mrs. Trolhope, for they would have 
turned my hobservations to account. Clarissa has taken down memo¬ 
randums and mayd sketches, and she intends to publish a pamflet when 
she goes back to London. Poor thing! she little knows pub¬ 
lishing costs—tho’ I do, for Mr. MacGuinness told me all about it. 
It don’t repay one’s trouble, Margery. 

Well, well, this his all wery fine, but I want to rite about woman, 
bless er hart!—describe her manners, dress, and abits. Margery, you 
hare a woman, and a feeling one to, for I have hoften seen tears treacle 
down your cheaks ven you heerd of the sufrings of the poor, poor 
kncedlevomen, who vorks like silkvorms, and dies of starvation.. If you 
ave not ritten volums, ’tain’t no fault of yours—hut then you ave 
spoken them. I no of no living woman more deservin than yourself, 
to womb I could konimunikate my observations on the Awanese fe¬ 
males, for your generozity is has boundless as the stormy hocean and the 
sergy Pacifhic. 

To begin. Awanese women arc like hall bother women, except that 
they is pail and has black heyes generally, with air as black as the 
hink I am hinditing with. They is halso smallish in size, caused no- 
doubt by the heat, which is hawful, as I told you. Their antis and feet 
is liliputian, and they wear nothing else but satin or silk shoes, with 
souls as thin as wafers. That which will axtonish you the most is, 
that they make their own shoes; but the squI is made by the cobbler. 
Funny, ain’t it ? Clarissa and me don’t know what we shall do when 
our souls are bused up, for we never made sich things in hall our bom 
days. Another thing as will axtonish you his, that they don’t wear 
stays, which I think is the only cause why they are so very agile. 
Their movements are rather woluptuous; but this is- also attributable 
to the hinscssant eat—tho’ they never see the sun unless- they are 
obliged, which seldom appens unless they travail. They take good 
care, the lasy uzzies, to keep within dors, take their sighestas (a queer 
word!) and this haccounts for the whiteness of their skin. They are 
jist like howls, for they only go hout when the sun is going to bed, and 
then they are two hindolent to walk. Now do j;pu see why they have 
sich small feet ? If ever I have a daughter. I’ll take precious kare she 
shan’t walk, no more than chynese women, whose feet is no biggar than 
a kambridge sassage doubled hu^. 

But, can you believe it—wilryou believe it ?—at the party we was 
at the other knight, they dansed like raving monomaniacs. They 
actirally looked like' drowned rats, from the dew a running and streamin 
down their faces and necs. They be more mad for dansing Polecas and 
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walscs in these parts than in London ; and it strikes me, that the otter 
the klimate, the more dansing is in woge. I should ave thought the 
kontrary. So much for travelling! so much for taste!! 

What we most admires ere, is the friendly terms on whi^ch folk live. 
Seremony is cuite unknown—it’s too ot to be over-purlite. People 
walk into bother peoples houses as if it was their hown, which does 
away with hetiquette: and no wonder, for all the doors and winders are 
wide hopen to hadmit the hair and visiters both equally welcomb. 
They know nothing of hour seremonius manners—of powdered foot¬ 
men, knobby wajet-de-chambers and butlers. You walk in, and dis¬ 
kiver the fady of the ouse a-smokin (the beestly kustom!) she points 
to a chare—you sit down, talk if you can, hold your tung if you 
can’t, which is xccedingly onpleasant, specially to one as is fond of 
gossup, like myself. We generally has a friend who hacts as inter- 
prether. That which I dislike the most, is them negresses a-lolling 
about: I always diskiver them by the hodor, it’s cuite hoverpouering ; 
of cours I carries a bottle of salts with me. . 

After all that is said and done, it's pleasant to be upon unseremo- 
nius terms. We English are such slaves to kustom—we never think of 
paying wisits xcept to those as gives dinners, suppers, or b.alls. Unless 
])eople ruin themselves by giving parties, folk do not think it worth 
while to waste their time in wisits. These wisits are hoften grate boars, 
and one wishes the wisiters at bath. 

With respect to marriage, that importantist move in the life of 
woman, they is very purtikilar ear. It’s surprizing how prowd these 
kreholcs is, specially if they as the blue blood, as they calls it, in their 
wains. I ’(fas halways hopposed to hintermarriage, because it himpo- 
verishes the blood, and children—poor hinnocent critturs—incrits the 
royal hevil. A hedict ought to be legalised to stop them here, because 
they is all the rage. This accounts for the ^omen being so skinny and 
squallid and pail. Cousins ought not to marry cousins, no more than 
uncles ought to marry neeces or their grandmothers. It’s like sewing 
corn in the same field, without allowing the land to rest—ence the 
hiinpoverishment. I could go deeper into this subject, only you under¬ 
stand me perfectly. 

The nobylity, like the nobylity all hover the face of this earth, are 
very proud—why, I can’t tell, as we all can trace our hancestry, if we 
only knew were to look for them. Who knows but that our phamily is 
descended from Julius Seizeher ? You know he was in England, and 
(jonquered it. But that is neither ere nor there. The i)eople here 
intermarry merely to keep the money in the phamily—a thing which is • 
hoften practised with us. Generally sperking, they are verry happy ; 
for the women are verry wirtuous, and dote on their husbands. 

One thing which struck me with great force, was the weakness of 
the mothers for their hoffspring. They spiles them kompletely. I won¬ 
der at women, who go so hoften to mass, not being better acquainted 
with th^ manners and custom of Solomon. Hav’nt seen a birch rod in 
a single ouse here. If a child wimpers, his nq^mma gives him a pine-4 _ 
.apple; if he cries, a box of sugar-plums; if he bellows, he is kissed 

Y 2 
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and made a fool of. Alas! Margery, hand-mothers are ixtonish'd tliat 
children plague them to death. How different did my poor dear mother 
act towards me! Didn’t I get it!! 

Then they dress their children like little men and women. I’ve seen 
boys 10 and 12 years old, with tale coats, gents hats, and boots, so 
prim and stiff, it was cuitc amusing—cuite—to sec them a-givcn of 
themselves such hairs. 

Talking of xtravagance, nothing beats that of the kreoles. Peter 
bused to xpostulate with me for not wearing a Imll-dress more than a 
dozen times; but these Awanese women beats me all to tatters. Only 
think of their only wearing a dress once! Kan you spell the^word?— 
yea, only once ! They must cost their husbands fortunes. But the 
xtravagautist part of all is, that tliey gives their splendid dresses to 
their dirty slaves when they come ome from the ball. Eity-tighty! 
my made may wate a long time before I am guilty of such xtravagance. 

I think, Margery, that I have given you sum idea as to the fileoso- 
logy of woman in these parts, and I wind hup by saying that they is 
most affectionate mothers. I could say much more on this inixaustible 
subject—lovely woman, but shall reserve my remarks till we meet, as 
it wond do to spin too long a yam, as Mr. Peabody says. 

I cuite forgot the moast himportant knews. Peter and me ad a 
rare squall about that fellow, the poet MacGuinness. It caused me to 
give him a severe curtain lecture—i mean Peter, of course, as he pa¬ 
tronizes the versificatcr, who sticks to him like a shadow; tho’ it is 
dilHcult to see ones shadow ere in the middle of the day, when the son 
is overhead. Well, MacGuinness is in love with Clarissa! Did you 
ever!—Yes—it don’t surprise me, as everybody as sees her,* loves her. 
The way i discovered his hidden pawsion was this; — He dedieated 
some poetry to some one, & i am cuite sure it is ment for Clarissa. 
I hav’nt got a copy of thq lines; but such a memory I’ve got, that 
nothing escapes it when facts be once impressed upon my brain. 
Dr. Numbskull, when he xamined my bumps at Crosby All, said, 
before all the congregation, that he never seed such organs for recol- 
lectin of things in is life; ence the fasillyty of remembrance, i give 
you the heligy verb-athim, has some gents calls it, & you will find my 
remarks at foot dewly numbered for your hcadification. It runs as 
follows 

“ To MT Bow H 1 OBDEALI.E.” 

Herr Sacson awebom air, of goldhen ewe, 

Falls in lucksnriant kurls a la korcscrew, 

Witch kiss berr roosy cheeks that speak content. 

Here robed in modesty and centiment. 

Hon that soft surface lust beneeth the hi, 

Horrora plays, as in the northern ski; 

And hore herr heven brows is to be seen 
A cheerful fored which would grace a queen— 

Terce, wite and delicate, not igh nor lo, 

A fored such as few kould host or show; 

2 lids from witch dame Natur, with a dash 
Of err kean anfl, ad drawn the,long black lash, 
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4 valcd blew hies, so lovin and so glad, 

Has seemed bp hif they never kould look sad; 

** Herr nose directed strate" (as Chauser said), 

It well became herr elegant-form’d head; 

Grosed by such'hears! boose unadorned tips 
Fond kisses beg, of fond hendearin lips. , • 

Herr mouth his perfect, of the deepest read— 

None more than i do pale hand thm lips dread! 

Lips are tlic sete of frankness and of love; 

They mark the serpent, or proclaim the dove. 

My charmer’s hupper lip his read and thin; 

But then the 1 as pouts above herr chin 
,, ^ ilappears as if some henvious umming be 

Ad Kiss’d, then stung it from shear gealousy— 
i kould ave done the same in heckstasv! I 
Hand were they parted for a leetle wile, 

Around them hovver’d such a lovely smile. 

It play’d the devil—^for, like kupits dart, 

It sank deep, deep hinto my throbbing art. 

Then, glitt'ring like a havalaunch of snow, 

Herr neck descended to herr harms below: 

Deep-bosom’d—but, alass! her sabell vest 
Konscals those charms natur so well express’d. 

Herr ands are long, so tapering and white; 

Herr waste is slender, but not laced 2 tight; 

Herr shoulders broad, yet broader still herr hipps; 

On tiny feet most gracefully she tripjis. 

Stately, yet gentle has the turtle dove, 

My charmer his a perfect queen of love! 

Such, Margery, his the dedication. Womb else can it be intended 
for, but for Clarissa? You see the himpudence of the feller. His 
language is has loose as his moralls, hand the hole breathes lubricity. 
That i have given you the xact tenor of the dedication, i am cuite cer¬ 
tain ; for i have been particular, even as to the brackets, as them Hita- 
lian himage venders calls ’em—sec m.ark No. 1. 

As we go to the country soon, i hope <ke shall part company witli 
that dreamin poet, who is not g as hainusin as that dear Mr. Peabody, 
tho* he hoarcs us konstantly about a place called Texass, and another 
barren place named after some Irishman, and sounds something like 
O’Regon. I have advised Peter to put an O before is name; hut he 
says there is an O’Smith in London already—1 who acts the brigand, 
in the strand, i shall go and sec him when i come back to blessed 
Lopdon, witch i hope will soon be the ease, as I long to inale the 
smell of smoke, because i think it purifies the hair and kills wenomous 
hinsccts as hahounds ere. 

By the buy, i here railways are d^g oneders, and that the civic 
hawthorities are m^ing fortunes, rity as Peter is not in London.* 
I supposes most of the Aldermen is on the Provisionalle Kommittccs. 

I don’t know if I shall rite to you i^ain—it’s such a boar, with the 
ot son in daytime, and the musketers at night. If i do, it shall be on 
a purtikilarly hinteresting subject. 

Your loving cousin, 

• Polly Smith. 

P.S. I admire the respect paid to old pedjple ere wery much. Old 
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women go about au natural with their grey air, and don’t wear wigs, 
false air, nor caps, as in England. Old age here is certainly honorable, 
and no one thinks grey airs abominable. There’s no accountin for 
taste. I could rite more, bit i won’t. 

P.P.S. D#n*t forget to have the fire ims rubbed with sand paper once 
a week. 1 ate rust. Hemery paper is the best; it don’t scratch. 

Ajew once more. 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

BY TIIOS. m’coMBIB, ESU. 

No. V.—THE SCENERY AND SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia, land of hope !—how many a longing eye is turned towards 
thy sunbright shores! On the dusky heath-clad hills of Scotland, the 
hardy mountaineer in his aerial dwelling ponders deeply on thy magical 
rise and strange history. Amidst the woods, dales, and daisy fields of 
merry England, the happy cottager broods and dreams of the Australian 
shores, brighter even than his own happy land. The light and jovial- 
hearted native of the Green Isle, as he goeth forth to the labours of the 
day carolling some ditty of the olden time, longs eagerly to reach the 
land of the East—the dime of the sun. It is a land “ beautiful ex¬ 
ceedingly the most remote parts of the globe echo its praises, and 
waft blessings towards the land of promise—the future home ,of millions 
of the* human race. Every newspaper and periodical in England, a.s 
well as America, and the other parts of the civilised world, teems with 
accounts of its unparalleled rise and present prosperity. Philosopher, 
patriot, and philanthi^pist,* alike regard the rapid development of the 
Australian Continent with no common or every-day anxiety, but as one 
of the grand events which will mark this period in the history of the 
world. But a few years since it was altogether unknown. How many 
a nook of quiet, secluded beauty, lovelier far than the most elaborate 
finishing of man’s hands, yet lies in this strange land “ wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air!” How many an eye-bright landscape, 
with its plains of umbrageous foliage and perpetual verdure, where the 
footstep of the mariner has never trod; its nitid, pebbly brooks, with 
their foaming, sparkling cascades; its noble lakes, upon which the sun 
coquets with his parting rays e|^ he sinks at curfew time; its mvrtle 
groves, with their fruits, and flowers, and trees, variegated and bespan¬ 
gled with all the beauty which the simplicity of nature alone can ex¬ 
hibit, and canopied by fantastic wreaths of flowery foliage formed from 
the sweeping mimosa*—loveliest of plants— or the green luxuriant 
casuarina, with its weeping, wiry, wavy, shivering foliage, and many 
other trees, enlivened by thousands of warblers nestling amongst their 
rustling leaves, of as bright plumage as the far-famed bird of paradise, 
—lies unseen and unknown. 
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“Australia !*' exclaims the English reader; “and what can be said of 
Australia ? Time is not chronicled there, as in older countries: the 
hours, and days, and years, have not been marked by events connected 
vrith the history of the world, and of the human race. That it exists 
now is certain, but for how long we know not: the paSt is one dark 
obscurity—a chaos; time has been buried in the grave of forgetfulness 
ere yet recorded,” 

With the exception of a few patches here and there on the different 
coasts and plains, nothing is known of the fifth part of the globe. The 
footstep of civilised man has not yet penetrated into the interior of 
Australia. How very little, comparatively, is known of this vast con¬ 
tinent ! What a grand secret is here concealed from the eye of man ! Of 
both the burning sandy deserts of Africa, and the arid, scorching, bound¬ 
less plains of Asia, a visionary conceit has entered imperceptibly into 
the mind ; we have a mental sketch of the form and proportion of these 
strange and almost illimitable lands, althou^ it would, perhaps, be 
impossible to convey an outline of our conception to another. The 
noble-minded and enterprising sons of Britain have explored far into 
these boundless regions: love of knowledge, or an eager desire for fame, 
has excited many to surmount danger and privation, thus collecting 
atores of information to lay before the world;—many of those ex¬ 
plorers have found an early grave, but their requiem will be chaunted 
by thousands, and their names will long be honoured. What benefits 
have they bestowed upon the human race!—lighting the taper of know¬ 
ledge amid the mists of obscurity and ignorance—gladdening the hearts 
■of the men of science—opening up new channels for the commerce of their 
native land—spreading the light of religion and civilisation through vast 
•territories where unmitigated barbarism had formerly held sway—and 
-all at the cost of their own lives! These are the true heroes and pa¬ 
triots ; the courage of him who will undertake to explore a new and 
pagan country—a task which will entail upon him years of physical 
privation, hunger and thirst, disease, and most likely death—is as far 
above the courage of the warrior as the heavens are superior to the dull 
earth. The courage of the vrarrior is often the transient eftervescence of 
the moment, the natural excitement of his soul-stirring profession-: herides 
forth to combat surrounded by friends and comrades; his mind is strained 
■to the utmost pitch of excitement by the gorgeous spectacle of the pomp 
of battle, the ringing of steel and the clang of armed squadrons, the dap¬ 
ping of banners and the glitter of arms, the martial bearing of the 
combatants, and the maddening strain of the martial music. But the 
poor explorer has none of all these fiititious aids to animate him ; Ije 
lias to endure long days of the most laborious toil, beneath a sun so 
scorching as to desiccate every particle of herbage, and make life to a 
human being almost too oppressive tq be borne, followed by weary and 
solitary nights ; at times famishing for lack of sustenance or dying 
^om thirst, struggling against circumstances the most adverse and 
disheartening, in constant danger from beasts of prey or lawless men. 
Amidst all these, and numberless other difficulties and dangers, the poor 
explorer has to rely upon the self-sustaining powers of his own mind. 
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What exquisite mental anguish and severe bodily suiFering may not 
these poor wayfarers have experienced! what lassitude of spirit and 
sad longings! Nothing could have enabled them to bear up against 
such suffering and dreariness of heart but some powerful motive for 
action; such' a motive they have had in their desire to benefit tlie 
human race. Well, then, may the young and feeling-hearted reader 
heave a sigh when he reads of the untimely fate of many a brave ex¬ 
plorer, and reflects upon the accumulation of calamities under which he 
may have sunk. But, although by the exertions of these brave tra¬ 
vellers we have something like a faint idea of the grand internal wastes 
of Africa and Asia, the interior of Australia is one complete blank ; 
science is here fairly baffled—for nothing like.a correct idea can be 
formed of these regions, or the natural features they present. 

Some have supposed the interior of the Australian Continent to be 
one vast range of sandy plains, with no mark of vegetation upon their 
surface, and where neither man nor beast could exist. These unfruitful 
regions are supposed to be almost without limit, and ten times more 
monotonous and pestiferous than the deserts of Africa, or the steppes of 
Asia: nay more, it is supposed to be impossible for living thing to 
traverse these boundless wastes. Many, again, conjecture that there 
exists in the interior of Australia a vast inland sea, where the future 
navies of the New World will float, and which, by aid of ships and 
steamboats, W'ill connect together the most distant parts of the country. 
Those who bold this opinion say, that when this ocean is discovered 
the golden age of Australian prosperity will in reality commence; 
that the agricultural and pastoral interests of the country will flou¬ 
rish, and its commerce be fostered and increased. Some, again, are of 
opinion that in the interior of the country there exist ranges of lofty, 
rugged, impenetrable mountains, across which the foot of man will 
never be able to pass. Amongst these chains there are supposed to 
exist volcanoes grander than any yet known, the craters emitting a 
continued body of fire and smoke. The whole country is supposed to 
be under the agency of vast subterranean fires, which at times burst out 
with terrific explosions, spreading burning lava for many miles, and 
increasing the waste desolation of the scene. Those who chiefly hold 
the latter opinion are the ignorant Irish, of whom there are a great 
many in the Colony: they look upon these burning mountains with 
ubject and supernatural fear—as somctliing almost as frightful as the 
countries of the Genii and Magi, described in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments." Sometimes, when the lightning flashes, and the 
thunder peals far away with that lazy supineness peculiar to this part 
df the world, the ignorant set down these sublimities of the natural 
world as some eruption or earthquake among these distant mountains; 
they fear that some grand revolution of nature may one day swallow up 
the whole land. 

Many have attempted to penetrate towards the interior, hut all have 
been alike unsuccessful. Whether or not it will ever he accomplished, 
and the explorers and historians of Australia be enabled to lay £ gra¬ 
phical delineation of tlie Country before the world, it would at present 
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tie impossible to guess. The skill and perseverance of man will over¬ 
come much, and subdue the elements to obey his will; and great as the 
difllculties which must be overcome before this grand end can be arrived 
at really are, the world may yet entertain good hopes of this grand 
event being one day accomplished. When, however, the«reader reflects 
for one moment upon the nature of these difficulties and dangers, he 
will begin to fear that the enigma has no chance of being solved in our 
lifetime. And before proceeding further, it may be as well to glance 
for a moment at the nature of the difficulties and dangers. 

The explorer will have to wander over many hundred miles of 
desert,*uninhabited by life or living thing, with the sole exception of 
nests of venomous reptiles. He will likewise have to scramble over 
chains of mountains, so steep and rugged as to be impassable fur horses, 
and all but an effectual boundary to the limits of knowledge, and a 
stop to the hardy pioneer. He would have, moreover, to scramble for 
months amongst scrub, so dense, tliat many weeks must elapse before 
even a hundred miles of country could be traversed, and where no 
regular course could be pursued ; added to which, the danger of famish¬ 
ing or dying from thirst, or the yet greater danger of getting perplexed, 
losing the way, and perishing in the wilderness. It is clear that diffi¬ 
culties which could have disheartened so many brave and distinguished 
travellers and explorers, and obliged all of them to retrace their way to 
the dwellings of civilised men, arc of no slight or common kind. About 
two years since, a body of men, comprising some members of high 
standing in science, had it in contemplation to make one grand effort 
tow'ards the accomplishment of this great undertaking. The mode of 
operation was planned thus :—Twojiariies of volunteers, each containing 
only hardy pioneers, inured to an Australian climate, and practised in 
all that appertains to Bush life and navigating the wilderness, w,prc to 
start on a given day, one from Adelaide and the other from Port Essing- 
ton. A particular latitude and longitude V^erc fixed upon as a place of 
rendezvous, and for this spot each was to steer a straiglit course by aid 
of tlie compass. It is possible, if this undertaking had been proceeded 
with, and the details managed prudently and skilfully, that it might 
have been successful; but the very magnitude of the undertaking appears 
ultimately to have dismayed even its hardy projectors, and, painful to 
reflect upon, it was relinquished. If the undertaking, without succeed¬ 
ing in accomplishing the end aimed at, would have deprived the country 
of the services of some of her most distinguished sons, by adoption, if 
not by birth, then it was wisely abandoned; yet it was a disappoint¬ 
ment the most mortifying to all who love Australia, and who joy in 
her prosperity. • 

Australia is said to have been first discovered by Don Pedro Fer¬ 
nando de Quiros, a Spanish navigator. It is not, however, clearly 
proved that he was the first discovefer, as the Dutch may claim the 
honour of the discovery with some appearance of truth ; for their navi¬ 
gators are said to have visited New Holland as early as 1G05, while the 
date t>f the Spaniard’s discovery is put down as 1609. The remoteness 
of the new country, and the unwillingnesF of the common people to 
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migrate thither in consequence, accounts for this vast continent ha^ung 
been so long neglected. Captain Cook was the first who obtained any 
useful information regarding it, and who discovered it to be uncon¬ 
nected M'ith the groups of islands in the South Sea, known collectively 
by the name of Polynesia. 

Australia is situated in the Pacific Ocean ; the Indian Ocean washes 
its shores. It measures two thousand miles from north to south, and 
about three thousand miles from east to west. Its circumference may 
be estimated at upwards of eight thousand miles, and of this vast 
space about one-tenth part has been explored. The discovery of the 
Vast peninsula of Hindostan, the seat of the British Presidctlcies in 
India, and perhaps the greatest emporium for commerce in the world at 
the present day, led to the discovery not only of America, but likewise 
of Australia and Polynesia. How limited must have been the ideas of 
even the intellectual great of ancient times! The philosophers, poets, 
and scholars of Rome and Athens; the invincible Roman generals ; the 
finished, elegant Cicero, with his graceful language and inimitable style; 
the elegant Demosthenes, with his passionate fervour, his command of 
language, and the yet more wonderful command which he exercised 
over the feelings and passions of his fellows,—dreamt not of the mighty 
worlds which were concealed from their view, or their national pride 
would have been considered lessened. The discovery of India by 
Vasco de Gama changed the world, and by bringing to light what 
was formerly obscure, enlarged the minds of men. How little do we 
at times know of the momentous events which a very trifling incident, 
often presenting an inauspicious aspect at the time, may give rise 
to ! and how little could the gallant and distinguished I^oGama he 
aware, when encouraging his men to perseverance, and combating with 
the angry elements off “ the Cape of Good Hope,” of the unprece¬ 
dented events which were to follow his brave action-—the discovery, not 
only of India, that strange Ihnd over which a fairy spell of enchant¬ 
ment baa been woven, until it has come to be looked upon, especially 
by the uneducated, as a golden land of sumptuous and voluptuous 
splendour, a land of jewels and ingots,—but likewise, to say nothing of 
America, the discovery of which was the most important event on 
record, of Australia, which a century hence will be looked upon as an 
event little, if at all, less important. The opening up of India for Bri¬ 
tish enterprise and commerce was a grand era in the history of Britain, 
and mainly contributed to the great accumulation of capital in that 
country of late years. Thousands of Englishmen have gone over to 
India needy, penniless adventurers, and have a%toi)ished the world by 
returning in a few years loaded with gold and almost unable to count 
their thousands. This is no exaggeration, but how their great wealth 
was acquired was unknown to every one but themselves. We know 
now how it was in many instances amassed—by rapacity, bloodshed, 
and deeds of evil ; by violation of all the laws of honour or probity ; 
by pillaging and ruining the widow, the fiitherless, and the unpro¬ 
tected ; by the loss of honour and good name; by laying waste >frhole 
districts of rich and prosperous country; by crimes of the darkest dye. 
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which shrink from the light of day ; and by devastating the richest 
country in the world, and draining it of its last rupee. A century back 
gold was as plenty in India as “ coals at Newcastle now the sight of 
a rupee is as rare as the eight of a Bank of England note in Shepton 
l^Iallet, or any other of the ralFest towns in l^ngland. There arc, 
we willingly confess, glorious exceptions; many gentlemen, especially 
amongst those engaged in mercantile pursuits, have acquired an honour¬ 
able independence by their own exertions. It is cheering to be able 
to record this, but, alas! it is only the exception. 

India is now in the wane—it has reached “ the sere and yellow 
leaf,”* while Australia is an infant giant, about to burst from leadiii|^- 
striugs and astonish the world by its vigorous strength. The rise of 
Australia to the important place it must occupy in the scale of 
nations will be an event of far more importance to mankind than the 
trade of India, which has only benefited, directly, at least, a few indi¬ 
viduals. The fortunes which will be accumulated in Australia will 
not be wrenched from the friendless and fatherless, but acquired by 
patient industry; they will not be acquired by the grasping and avari¬ 
cious, but by the honest laborious cultivator, who tills that he may 
reap ; or by the careful grazier, who watches over the flocks and herds, 
that repay his care with liberal interest; or the careful, thrifty trader, who 
takes care to increase his store, but, at the same time, acts honourably 
in all his transactions, and values his good name more than riches. 

Every country has many features peculiar to itself, not only of 
natural scenery, but it likewise contains within its limits an entire 
world of animate and inanimate creation. The discoveries of India, 
America, and Australia, and the South Sea Archipelago, alike intro¬ 
duced the old northern nations to a new world. They opened up to the 
eager adventurers of the old continents, vast stores of wealth and know¬ 
ledge. With all that appertains to the history of the two former, the 
English reader of these days is thoroughly acquainted. Of the latter— 
which, being the latest discovery, as well as from being the antipodes 
of the Old World, has been named the “ New World”—very little is 
known. Of course, in a brief article like the present, it would be im¬ 
possible to enter into minute details of the natural history of the 
country, its intrinsic capabilities, or peculiarities of natural scenery. 
As the last may be deemed the most interesting subject of dissertation 
to the English reader, we shall here glance for a moment towards it. 

So far as the country has been explored, it has been found to consist 
of hills and plains in irregular proportion. Vast chains of steep, rugged, 
impassable raountoins, alternate with a continued succession of long, 
thinly-timbered, undulating flats, or elongated meadows, similar In 
appearance to the plains of North America, which have been styled 
prairies, from the French word prairie^ a meadow. The natural aspect 
of some of these Australian plaint, especially during the autumn, 
winter, and spring months, is singularly beautiful—such a scene as 
Claude Lorraine would love to copy. The grass is soft as velvet, 
green and refrigerant, mitigating the heat of the sun, which shines over¬ 
head with refulgent splendour; the plains nre spangled by clumps of 
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odorous, variegated trees, forming, in many places, natural arbours of 
almost superlative beauty, and which exceed even the notions wc 
have formed of Oriental splendour,—yet, sad to say, in many in¬ 
stances badly watered: in fact, the settlers have often to depend upon 
aquedticts or ^ponds^for preserving the water which falls from the 
heavens.* Want of water is the great and only natural disadvantage 
under which Australia will have to combat; and this may be, in a 
great measure, if not altogether, remedied by Artesian boring; and, 
even at present, although insiccation at times goes to such a length in 
seasons of great drought as to parch and wither all kinds of vegetation, 
there are comparatively few parts of the country where tho land 
cannot be made fit for the rearing and grazing of sheep. It however 
presents an effectual barrier to the growth of corn upon an extensive 
scale, unless a system of artificial irrigation be adopted, which many 
who have studied the subject consider iieitlicr impossible nor very 
difficult. But it is not always the case that these lovely plains are 
unwatered. In many instances the scene is yet farther beautified by a 
creek, winding along in serpentine folds, with its steep shelving banks, 
forming natural teri^ces and grottoes. The water fiows here smooth 
and broad, and the banks retreat to a considerable distance, where they 
retract, and the waters are hidden beneath a covering formed by the 
trees on their margin, which hang luxuriantly. Some miles farther on, 
and the country becomes mure thickly wooded, the trees now forming, 
often, long sylvan arcades and cloistered colonnades, affording shady 
retreats from the mid-day sun. The country will at times change—the 
beautiful and gay scene depicted above will alter to the most tame 
and uninteresting scenery that can be imagined. No country ^presents 
such an incongruous mixture of good and bad scenery as Australia ; 
and, in whole districts, nothing meets the sight but old, stunted, 
weather-beaten gum-trees, thick dwarf-scrub, with here and there 
vast circular and oval plains, where the vegetation is dry and 
withered. Here the scene has no redeeming features—nothing to 
bcaufify or enliven it; the eye rests painfully upon a prospect barren, 
monotonous, and unlovely. 

Some parts of the country are very hilly. These lofty ranges of 
mountains sometimes stretch across many hundred miles of the land, 
separating whole districts of country from one another by almost im¬ 
passable barriers. These mountain ranges are at times of great height, 
with rocky, precipitous sides; in many places jagged and shelvy, with 
ravines down which the winter torrents pour headlong with fearful 
impetuosity, presenting a singular scene, at once beautiful and sublime. 
Other parts of these ranges are covered by one thick, compact coating 
of scrub, shutting up all communication, and rendering the passage 
across either altogether impossible, or a work of such danger and diffi- 


* The reader must not suppose that want of water is a general complaint. 
There are whole districts well watered. But one accustomed to the superfluity 
of that grand necessary at home, would regard die scantiness of it, and the 
distance from which it has at times to be carried, as soniediing like a calamity. 
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culty as to deter men from making the essay. The scene will fre¬ 
quently assume a milder and more genial aspect; the ofiensive 
brushwood will disappear, and be succeeded by defiles furrowing 
the sides of the mountains, with a small creek winding along the bottom, 
the sides of which are covered with stringy bark^and pine. Immense 
herds of cattle collect among these fastnesses, from the stray cattle 
and runaway herds of the surrounding settlers, where the country is 
occupied. After a time they become untameable, and dangerous to 
approach—belonging to and owned by no man ; nor is it possible for 
any person to recover herds, if once they take refuge in these ranges, 
What»e»qui8ite and pure delight a mind tenderly alive to poetic feeliilP 
and susceptible of the grandest emotions derived from the sublime and 
beautiful, might derive from a sojourn among these mountain recesses 
during a thunderstorm ! A thunderstorm is very often presaged by an 
intense and suffocating closeness in the atmosphere. The lightning 
then begins to dart along, now with a faint, tremulous, scarce percepti¬ 
ble, wiry streak, which vanishes ere perceived; then with a flash so 
vivid, as to light up the whole of the horizon wkh a roseate glow— 
suddenly,—yet so grand and vivid, as to make tl* beholder start invo¬ 
luntarily, and give the reverence of the soul to what is not of the 
material,—like the hectic blush of pleasure which crosses the pale, wan 
face of a poet, when, half absent and dreaming, he is startled into life 
by the brilliancy of some thought or image which has found its way to 
the mind. Then follows the peal, so nigh as to all but rend the earth. 
First comes a cracking noise, like the discharge of a thousand pieces 
of artillery, which would be but a puny, feeble attempt to imitate it; 
then a l<ing, loud roar, reverberating from mountain to mountain, and 
from valley to valley, wandering away until the sound becomes of a 
drowsy, lingering, lulling character, muffled by the distance. Awe 
mingles with pleasure as we catch our breath and listen. Docs not the 
voice of the Almighty speak in his thundftrs? Then follows the smooth, 
pattering rain, as it ** comes down like music it begins to fail heavier, 
and, in a short space of time, the dry ravines are fllled; thousands of 
little foaming streams come clamouring along, tributary to the larger 
stream; and, in a short time, countless rivers start into existence, as 
by the wand of a magician. 

It is a wonderful thing thus to wander in the primeval forests of 
Australia, the strangest, perhaps, of strange lands, and attempt to 
penetrate the mist which hangs over its former history, or withdraw the 
veil from the yet more impalpable mist of the future. For what strange 
and peculiar purpose of Providence was this vast continent created ? 
and have all these hifls and valleys continued thus desolate since tSie 
creation ? Is Australia, indeed, coeval with the Old World ? and has 
it lain thus waste and solitary, while the Old World teemed with its 
millions of living thinking beings? *Or, again, is there any truth in 
the theories advanced by the naturalist and the philosopher, that Aus¬ 
tralia is a more recent formation, and that where this laud now lies, 
with its myriads of living things, and its animal and vegetable worlds, 
but a few centuries back a waste of waters rolled ? Were it possible to 
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bring the mind to give full credence to these theories, well would Aus-* 
tralia deserve the name of the New World. 

But were this to be believed, what object could Providence have 
had in its creation ? (we cannot for a moment enter into a belief of the 
doctrines of th^ materialists.) Was it because the Old World was likely 
to be surcharged with inhabitants, and a new world was here laid out 
ready for countless thousands of human beings, who would elsewhere 
have been unable to earn food and raiment necessary for a subsistence ? 
Or was it created by a natural law constantly going foryvard in the 
material world, and created from the natural operation of the elements, 
A which is changing the whole face of the material world? Is'Aus¬ 
tralia, being a more recent formation, likely to outlast the older world, 
or some parts of the older world ? It would strike the future Australian 
with a strange horrible feeling of curiosity and dread, did he expect one 
day to hear that England was to be swallowed up by an earthquake, 
and the waves of the German Ocean roll on over proud and mighty 
cities, lordly feudal seats of ancient greatness, and dwellings furnished 
with the costly magnMcence of modern times, until its waters mingled 
with the North Sea*nd the Atlantic Ocean, so that the homeward- 
bound mariner would search in vain for his port of destination. Nay, 
more ; were these theories true, vast continents may now be forming, 
or will at some future period form, in the Pacific, Atlantic, or Indian 
Ocean, which will in their turn be colonised by adventurers from Aus¬ 
tralia, India, or America. Australia may be then an old world, filled 
with works of art, enlightened by philosophy and science, and rich with 
wealth culled from every clime, and poured into her from the ends of 
the earth. Where now solitude holds sway, will then be crowded with 
towered cities, proud castles, and sweet hamlets. Not a foot of the 
mighty land which has hitherto been untrod by the footsteps of man, 
but will in these days have its legend and its story, and make many a 
proud boast of glory departed. 

Another strange speculation here enters the mind. Will knowledge 
be alv^ys progressive, and will the future inhabitants of the New World be 
as far superior to us in science as we arc to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ? Will they look upon their primogenal brethren of the Old 
World as ignorant ? Or, again, will science retrograde, and mental 
culture be neglected, and they fall away from the high civilisation of 
iheir progenitors ? The latter might flatter our vanity, but as sincere 
lovers of mankind, as well as of all that is grand or noble in the nature 
of man, we would hope that the former may be the case. 

How long will the Empire of Britain, with her n^ighty Dependencies 
in every quarter of the globe, a dominion on which the sun never sets, 
hold together ? or, what is the same thing, how long will Australia con¬ 
tinue to be a Dependency of England, and what may be its strange 
history when the yoke of the mo'ther-country is cast off? Of what 
feuds and battles may not these solitary plains and lonely forest groves 
one day be the arena! what marching and counter-marching of armies— 
what obstinate struggling for supremacy, for religious belief, for liberty I 
The clang of the war-trumpet and the din of battle may resound 
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tliroughout these silent woods; the tramp of the eager war-horse plough 
up these verdant fields; the fiery hissing cannon-ball lay waste these 
drooping wiry-leaved casuarinas, and gigantic white gums, with their 
huge gnarled branches spread here and there in strange grotesque 
groups. The groans of the wounded and dying jnay break upon the 
midnight stillness of the eternal forest. And there spreads the land¬ 
scape under the influence of a solitude as complete as if coetaneous with 
the creation. 

The more reflection the mind gives to this subject, the more strange it 
appears. We’ have a continent as large as the whole of •the know^ 
world of the ancients, which, after lying many thousands of years * 
luxurious wilderness, uninhabited, or inhabited only by a few wan¬ 
dering tribes of Indians, is now about to start into life and vigour; 
—after thus lying waste, an untrodden wilderness—a blank —a 
nothing, is to become the source of support for a great and mighty 
nation—a nation which will unquestionably rule the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere and be the Britain of the East; to have, instead of Nature in 
her most commanding proportions, countless inillioM of living, thinking 
beings, with their individual passions and feelings-^he intense and wi¬ 
thering mental anguish of some, and the gay buoyancy of heart of 
others. If it were possible for a man to have a glance into 
futurity, what a strange sight would be presented 1 Suppose he were 
to plant himself in the midst of that plain,, now all desolate, and close 
his eyes for a moment, and could on reopening them have a single 
glance of the same spot several centuries hence. Before him spreads the 
same ground, but, oh, how different!—in place of the former solitude, 
the whole,of the country now, as far as the eye can reach, teems with 
life and civilisation; proud cities rear their thousand domes to the sky, 
their golden spires glittering in the summer sunshine ; the streets and 
highways arc crowded with the votaries of fashion, the dissipated and 
the idle; the marts of business and the 'places of traffic present the 
same keen, eager, speculative class, as are to be seen upon the Hoyal 
Exchange at the present day. It is the same, for human nature will 
always continue the same, there as in our own day : one class of men 
are anxiously making it the sole aim of their lives to accumulate a for¬ 
tune, while another class again are aa eagerly employed in spending 
one f railroads branch off in every direction ; the clang of a thousand 
engines, and the incessant hum of multitudes pursuing their various 
avocations, and the sounds of manufactories, of many different kinds, 
break upon the ear. While a man of fashion of those days drives past 
in some vehicle, which the beholder does not recognise, he whips bv 
so close as almost to put his person in danger of being ridden down ; 
he starts, the spell is broken, the whole creation has vanished—**not a 
wreck remains.” He is again in the midst of eternal silence; nothing 
about him wears any resemblance to fhe vision he bad created, hut the' 
sky above him; it however has known no change, and there it rests as 
pure as azure, and as gloriously beautiful as ever. 

We must not pursue these speculations too far, or the reader may 
become weary of what be may think tends tet serve no useful purpose. 
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Before entering upon a practical consideration of Australia, it may ncrC 
be out of place to mention the advantages the emigrant will have, to 
'induce him to adopt it as his future home. Except in rare instances, 
and under very peculiar circumstances, the emigrant will have no grati- 
cation frdtn a prolojiged stay in an Australian town. Few would make 
choice of a town life. Most of them swarm with keen, selfish, and de¬ 
signing men; with needy adventurers, with many who have been ejected 
from society at home for their misdeeds.' A residence in such a place 
tends to harden the heart, and curdle the milk of human kindness.^ 
After being repeatedly deceived, men become sharp; hay, in many 
%stances, it so happens that those who before were the aoul of 
honour, gradually begin to fall in with the system which is every day 
practised around them. The country, however, holds forth many advan¬ 
tages for those who love a rural life, and a quiet and secluded nook to 
live far from the cares and bustle of the world. The life of the Austra¬ 
lian settler can be made one of the happiest under the sun : he has a 
cloudless sky, a bright sun, and his cheek is fanned by breezes as pure 
and sweet-scented^ those so famed of Araby ; he may set himself 
down by the banks* some meandering stream, overhung by the green 
stately yavra and golden-coloured mimosa. His sweet little snug cot 
shall be upon the rise of the bank of the river; before it, and sloping 
down to the trees which range the river, shall be a garden with many a 
parterre of flowers, and vines trained into quaint devices and sweet- 
scented herbs. The cot shall be covered with woodbine. Might not a 
man be happy in such a “ paradise of flowers,” free from the cares of the 
world ? 

“A lovely dwellinfr which shall be our own, • 

Where we shall sit and dream of time and change 
As the world ebbs and flows, and be 
Ourselves unchanged.” 

The extraordinary luxuriance of the foliage and herbage in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of rivers is perfectly wonderful, as if Nature had hero lavished 
all the blessings she could bestow, as an amend for whole districts of 
^^rched and withered country. Here fruitfulness is not limited ; the 
friiits of the earth spring forth almost spontaneously, and with a luxuri- 
dhee altogether unknown in northern latitudes: the various members of 
tlte vegetable world sprout forth in a night, and shoot up with kuch 
rapidity that man almost fancies he beholds them grow with the naked 
eye. The trees are nourished by the genial soil; the young sapling soon 
changes into the towering tree, refreshing man by its verdant shade. 
How many a care-worn, wretched, withered beipg,^does the eye meet 
v^andering spectre-like about in our marts of business at horaq, whose 
ghastly countenance, and fixed, lead-coloured, unmeaning eye, tell of 
despair I How many at home are maddened by the thoughts of'im¬ 
pending ruin, which they have it not in their power to ward off 1—all 
their hopes are blasted; their most strenuous exertions are nought; 
dark, dismal, wintry ruin hangs over their heads tenfold worse in ap- 
pearanoOtKan reality,—the cold world—the parish—the bread of^beg- 
gary t But wljat prevents'such men withdrawing themselves and their 
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families from a scene which promises no better fate, while it is yet time? 
Why not transport themselves to a newer and happier land, where there 
is no parish, no bread of beggary, and where all are equal ? Let them 
not, however, deceive themselves, nor say that this ^ticle deceived 
tlfem; they need not emigrate for the purpose'of making a fortune : 
they may with a small capital, frugality, and prudent management, in 
Australia live in peace and plenty, and forget the weariness of spirit 
and sickness of heart which formerly oppressed them, and they have 
then chance of making money. They may wander from sunrise to 
sunse^t in the lovely and ever-verdant woods happy and light-hearted; 
it is a life which becomes agreeable after a little time, like a second 
Robin Hood roaming the sylvan dales of Sherwood, or a gipsy king 
who glories in his natural freedom. Independent of society, untram- 
melcd by the fictitious rules of conduct denominated politeness—un¬ 
watched by the lynx eye of a jealous and malicious public, a man may 
live and die in peace, nor know care or woe. 

Australia will yet be a powerful and independent eountry, the future 
mistress—the England, in fact, or the rival of flhgland, in the East, 
sphere will spring up here a new empire, which will change the com¬ 
merce of the world, and force it into new channels. Australia pro¬ 
duces wool, and Kew Zealand flax; and as coal is found in great abun¬ 
dance over the whole face of the Australian Continent, there will soon 
be manufacturers for converting the grand staples of the two Colonies 
into woollen cloths and coarse linens. The advantages Australia pos¬ 
sesses as the seat of manufactures are evident. Notwithstanding the 
scarcity of labour now, from the cheapness of provision, the price of 
labour must fall. In the year 1842, the average price of beef in the 
Australian cities ranged from 2^d. to 4d. a pound; mutton, 2d. to 3d. 
(always making allowance, of course, for the usual advance towards 
shearing-time, which, however, is follow id by a great decline after the 
fleece is taken off): the price of flour has ranged from Hs. to 24s. 
per 100 lbs. Australia being in almost close proximity to British 
India, China, and the Spice Islands, where a great demand exists for 
linens, and a more moderate demand for woollens, the Australian 
manufacturer, having neither freight to or from England, nor any 
charge whatsoever, could in a very few years silence all coqipetition. 
Nothing, perhaps, coidd be a better delineation of the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of the countries of England and India, and their several in¬ 
habitants, than the plain fact that raw produce is transported from 
India to England, and re-imported in a manufactured state; and what 
an extraordinary ^dvhntagc will the Australian manufacturer have, If 
only fdr situation! but all the necessaries of life must be efieap in 
Australia upon an average of years. Emigration will send out labour, 
if capitalists once emigrate. There, is now a great population in the 
Colonics known collectively as Australia, and it will increase twice as 
fast ds in England, as the Au^uilians arc precocious both in their 
menial and physical powers, and from this cause marry at a very, early 
age, and seldom die before forty. Whether they will bc'lon^.;br short 
livers cannot at the x>rescnt moment he clearly ascertaincdr^iut if a 
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guess might be hazarded, I should think from forty-five to fifty would he 
the extent of tl>e lifetime of an Australian. Old men of seventy or 
eighty will perhaps scarcely ever be seen. Death at the age of puberty 
is a rare circumstance with such as are inured to the climate. Strangers 
often fall victims to rdysentery, Australians never. It is not either 
possible to hazard an opinion as to the mental capacities of the Anglo- 
Australians. Whether they will degenerate in this respect from their 
progenitors of the North, or excel them, is uncertain. This, however, 
s positive, that even now there are men of no mean abilities in the 
professions who arc sons of Australia.* 

The world must therefore look upon Australia as the nucleus of a 
great and mighty nation; and when capital has been supplied for the 
mercantile and manufacturing branches of business, and confidence 
once more completely established, a time of prosperity will dawm such 
as has not been witnessed even in the palmy days of land-jobbing and 
convict labour. This prosperity will be permanent, that was fictitious. 
The first great movement towards this consummation has at the pre¬ 
sent moment appca|^d. The banks have, very properly, taken the 
w-^cfol trade from the small speculative houses, who, in attempting to 
grapple with it, have ruined themselves and the Colony at the same time. 
The banks are now advancing to within a little of the full value of wool; 
this will be the immediate cause of a considerable circulation of money; 
one or two rich houses will establish branches, and import East India 
produce at a fair remunerating profit; the speculators and over-traders 
will shut up shop; until they do so, however, confidence will not be 
restored. These houses have injured the credit of the Colony; their 
tottering condition tends to hurt the good name of the Colonists, ilithcrto 
people without means have wished to start at once into great trades, 
and to be rich and powerful. They did not take a shop and ticket up 
their wares for sale; such a^ course would have been a degradation. 
They start as land-dealers and merchants, and float away for a certain 
time upon a paper credit; after their time is up, they tumble down. 
The expectations of such people were perfectly absurd, and founded on 
the wildest chimeras that ever entered the brain of madmen. How, in 
the name of common sense, could land go on advancing, not gradually 
and steadily increasing in value, but increasing at such a railroad pace 
as to double or treble itself in a few months ? That it did go on in¬ 
creasing at such a pace for a long time, was not a bit more wonderful 
than the fictitious value to which any article may be raised by specu¬ 
lation. But when land-jobbers purchased a certain portion of land on 
credit, and the day after entered it in their private^ calculations as worth 
t^ce times the sum to be paid for it at three, six, or twelve mouths, as 
the case might be, and spent this sum or a part of it in the mean time, 
they were depending on a mere phimera, and founding expectations 
upon premises as fallacious as if they had built castles in the air, or 


* Mr. Wentworth, the Sydney barrister, and Henry Field Gurney, flsq.. 
Crown Solicitor, Fort Phillip. 
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expected to make a fortune in the moon. Then came the reaction ; 
fii’tit, a lainentubU: scarcity of money appeared, accompanied by a dul- 
ness in every branch ol' business ; tliis was but a pre.sapjc of the storm 
that was l)revvini?. Tlie land speculatoi’s wouhl not Ibe convinced; 
they stuck to their wild hopes w'ith the frantic grasp of a drowning 
nmn. “ 'Tis Init a temporary dulncss, and will pass over, and land 
advance immediately ; ” this wais their foolish saying, but unfortu¬ 
nately it did not run up as they fondly anticipated ; for, to their ex¬ 
treme mor till cation, the reverse was the case, and it kept advancing the 
wrong*way; so that at the end of six or twtdve months, instead of 
being worth so many thousand pounds, they found themselves in¬ 
solvents. 

The progress of Australia during the last few years has hecn not 
merely wonderful, but magical. In delianee of the thousand disatlvan¬ 
tages under which the Colony lias hitherto laboured,—the want of 
either capital or labour—the distance from the European markets—the 
want, hitherto, of proper articles of produce for export—the presence 
of thousands of needy adventurers living upon the honest Colonists — 
yes ! notwithstanding every disadvantage and infelicity, the advance of 
Australia has but to be once known, to become the wonder of tlic 
world. Let us glance for a moment towards the Settlement of Port 
Pliillip, as an instance of Australian improvement. It is now about 
six years since tbe settlers came over from Van Diemen’s Land with 
sheep. It is four years from tbe iinst land-sale in the Township of 
]\tcl bourne, and eighteen months since the opening of the Law Courts. 
Mclbourifc, the chief town of the territory, has already a population of 
.seven thriusand souls} Geelong contains about eight hundred, Wil- 
lianistown about one hundred and fifty, and Portland from four to 
five hundred. From the part of the coasj known as Western Port, to 
Portland Bay, the country is filled with settlers ; and this not merely 
on the coast, but for some hundred miles into the interior. It loaded, 
in 1841, twelve large ships with -wool; the export of this article alone, 
by the Custom-house entries, was 9,976 bales, wbicb, at the moderate 
calculation of £20 a bale, would be £199,520 sterling. The ships, 
with their cargoes, are under :— 

Deva, 916 bales; Alexandrina, 467; Harriet, 564; Enmore, 1,150; James, 
1,151; Lorina, 518; Sarah Bell, 506; Bran Kenwin, 1,174; Asia, 1,.^‘.5; 
Mary Nixon, 977 ; Nero, 976; Wm. Wise, 1.02. 

The town of Melbourne contains some buildings wbicb would do no 
discredit to an English town. There are a theatre, and four or fiva 
churchefi and chapels: there are, inorec ver, weekly and daily news¬ 
papers. Five steamers ply to and fro between it and the adjoining 
towns; while fleets of merchantmen Jie at anchor in Hobson’s Bay, 
laden wdth produce and wealth culled from eviry part of the world, 
and brought to the City of a Day. Melbourne would be looked upon 
as a fine town even in Europe, the streets being spacious and built with 
great ’attention to regularity, although the wfpit of stone pavement ren¬ 
ders them dirty in wet weather. Some of the leading shops are fitted 
up in a style of elegance which would do no discredit to Bath or Brigh- 
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ton; while the country around is thickly studded with villas built after 
the French cottage style of architecture. 

The fortunes which have been acquired in Australia have been from 
the wonderful advanep of late years in the value of both land and stock, 
as well as from the cheapness of convict labour. Such individuals as 
came out in the early days of the Colony, and received large grants of 
land, with convict labour to bring this land into almost immediate cul¬ 
tivation, found themselves, about the year 1836, suddenly rising to 
wealth and importance. It may he necessary here to remark, that 
convict labour is comparatively of less value to a grazier than to a 
farmer: the first cannot trust convicts alotie with his stock, unless he 
bribe them to good behaviour—the latter can oblige them to work. 
Therefore, when free emigration turned towards the Australian shores, 
land, stock, &c. advanced; and those who sold them did right, and 
might retire with an independent fortune. 

At the time that Australia excited so much notice at home, many 
young men of good family emigrated thither, and turned their attention 
to sheep-farming. The capital of such persons, upon an average, would 
be from one to two thousand pounds. Altogether unacquainted with 
the price or management of stock, and in fact ignorant of business, they 
purchased sheep without any discrimination, and at extravagant rates, 
merely because they expected that sheep-farming, under any circum¬ 
stances, would pay. Moreover, accustomed to mix at home in what is 
called good society, they considered it incumbent upon them, even in 
Australia, to maintain a certain dignity, and, with tliis view, they 
formed themselves into Clubs, more exclusive in the laws by vdiich they 
were governed than the Travellers’—ay, or Brooks’s. Amongst these 
Club gentry, useful labour of any sort was looked upon as a degrada¬ 
tion ; and if a member had been caught at work, he would have been 
openly expelled, or obliged *’to beat a retreat from the ridicule of his 
feJlow-membcTS. Australia cannot be a country for gentlemen ; it 
must first be a country with a democratic society, as in America. At 
the present day, the shopkeepers, publicans, and graziers will be the 
men who will make tlie money, and the would-be aristocratic must all 
be ruined. What, then, could be more preposterous, than for men who 
had but a capital of one or two thousand pounds, to go on spending 
more than that sum per annum ? Any sensible person could perceive in 
a moment that it could not last. It did not; but, unfortunately, it 
continued too long, and when the crash came they not only fell them- 
,selves, but they plunged hundreds of industrious apd respectable indi¬ 
viduals into the vortex, where all sank alike. In these days credit 
was cheap, and upon credit they floated away bravely for a length of 
time. A man who began with a thousand pounds, often managed to 
fail for five or six thousand. IV was, in a word, a systematic plan of 
robbery pursued not only by such men, but likewise by not a few of 
the merchants; and this living upon credit was considered a splendid 
joke, and the man who could do it well was, in their parlance, said to 
be cutting it fat; while^the poor w'ight who tried and struggled hard to 
pay was laughed at as mean-spirited. Credit, even, will however come 
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to an end at last; and first one failed, then another, and after that 
another, until the whole of the Colonists appeared involved in one 
general bankruptcy, and the Colony appeared to be ruined. 

Wc would at once make every allowance for the young men who 
pursued this system, on the score of being excitefl with *the novelty of 
their situation, and having perhaps never before been away from their 
mothers’ apron-strings—where, by the bye, they had better have re¬ 
mained : they knew nothing of business, and considered they could not 
enough enjoy their freedom. But what excuse can for a moment he 
urged for the merchants? Bred as men of business, it may be fairly 
surmised that they arc, or ought to be, men of business, and fiot silly, 
hap-hazard boys. Their system was tenfold more dishonest than the 
other. Accommodation bills, robbing the foreign merchant, embezzling 
the funds with which they had been entrusted, and appropriating what 
they ought to have remitted to their correspondents to the most extra¬ 
vagant and useless waste,—what honest heart does not burn at such 
base ingratitude and dishonesty ? And then to see the rogues dashing 
away with horses and chariots, find “ clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
taking the wall of honest men! 

Now hear the impudence of these polished swindlers. No sooner 
have they failed, than they offer a composition of so much in the 
pound; and to pay this, they look, in a great measure, to consignments 
w'hich they will appropriate for that purpose. Yes! it is very likely 
that after a man has attempted to cut your throat, you will go into liis 
presence alone and unarmed: it is certain that w'hcn a man has com¬ 
mitted a most flagrant breach of confidence, and decamped with your 
property* you would just the next day—suppose he were to solicit you 
—put the remainder of it into his hands, that he might help himself. 
That many have been themselves deluded by their contemporaries, is 
certain ; hut why involve themselves with* such ? That the conduct of 
many others has been most infamous, is likewise certain; and such 
conduct ought to meet with the scorn of all good men. May their 
names be erased from the world of commerce—may they become a 
byword and a scorn! 

Australia was at that time in the heyday of apparent prosperity—a 
feverish prosperity founded upon fallacious and speculative expectations 
which never could be realised. Urged on by statements from interested 
writers, hundreds embarked to the Australian shores with their all, and, 
unfortunately, in the unsettled state of the new Colonics of Port Phillip 
and South Australia, many lost their little means before they got a fair 
start. A new Colony, when there is a full tide of emigration flowing 
inwardsf will always be a very unsafe lield for the operations of one 
unacquainted with the sudden rise and as sudden fluctuations for the 
worse of many a new Colony. Many rf)f the emigrants were a class that 
stood the very worst chance of ultimate success ; for it must be always 
borne in mind that Australia is not the country for gentlemen, unless 
prepared to turn their hands to useful labour. Altogether ignorant of 
what'they v'cre about, and going upon the principle that money upder 
any circumstances was to be made, they purchased land and stock at 
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extravagant rates, engaged servants at enormous wages, lived like first- 
rate gentlemen at home, and were, in fact, guilty of every kind of folly. 
For a long time they wondered that they did not make money; but 
excuses were always ready to satisfy them fot the moment,—the first 
years were thef worst-'-times were bad just then for beginners, but by- 
and-b)'e all would be right. By such false reasoning did they delude 
their weak minds, just as if any investment could allow a man to spend 
his original capital once or twice over every year, and, at the same time, 
live in waste and indolence, doing nothing; and in a short time, to their 
great mortification, they found themselves insolvent before they had 
well got a fair start: yet, even then, they hoped against hope—nay, 
so credulous were they, that when they could not but be aware of the em¬ 
barrassed state of their afiairs, they still hoped something would turn up— 
what unforeseen accident this could be, we know not—and turn the tide 
of fortune in their favour. When, however, every hope departed, and 
even the most sanguine could not but be aware that there was not the 
shadow of a chance left them, the only course :was to spend as much as 
possible while their credit continued unshaken ; and many, who might 
have received some pity had they called their creditors together when 
they became aware of the embarrassed state of tlieir affairs, met with 
nothing but the most bitter reproaches from their creditors, when they 
found the estate was fairly worn threadbare by useless waste. They 
never said a word until their property was in the hands of the sheriff. 

After the first large failures—which, by the way, were caused by the 
stringent measures adopted by the different banking establishments, in 
order to save their own heads from the crash which was inevitable,—the 
dulness of times appeared. There had been a heavy importation of 
goods for the preceding years, and this helped to increase the great 
scarcity of money, as the capital of the Colony had been drawn away 
to pay foreign merchants. In the town of Melbourne there never was 
much capital in gold ; and the branches of the different home banks there 
were themselves the origin of the present dulness and general insol¬ 
vency. Every one in the Colony knows how they bolstered up one or 
two speculators, to the prejudice of the public in general; and before 
this panic be over, they will reap their reward. The eyes of the directors 
at home will be opened, and the evil will be remedied.'*^ 

Australia is at present labouring under accumulated difilcultics; but 
the clouds which now dim her prosperity will soon be dispelled. The 
balance of trade has hitherto been against the C<dony, now the scale 


• The author has sincere pleasure in bearing testimony to the impartial ma¬ 
nagement of the Braiuh of the Union Bank, since the managcinenf'iclf into the 
hands of J. li. Were, Usq., and Mr. Boyd. Mr. Longsdale is also a director, 
but, from the onerous diitics of his (^ciul situation, Tias little time to bestow 
towards it. It is with no invidious feeling towards tlic other banks that the au¬ 
thor makes this observation, but because those two gentlemen—who also, by the 
way, are men of intelligence and high standing (Mr. Were being the most 
extensive merchant in the jdace)—have received a great deal of unmjrited 
censure from certain qtiartei;^ for this very impartiality. 'I'he reason is ob¬ 
vious. They deserve the thanks of the community. 
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will turn the other way; in a few years money will again be plentiful, 
and until then we must wait patiently, and look upon the latter end of 
the over-traders and speculators. The pp’eatness and prosperity of Aus¬ 
tralia are in the future. In New South Wales and South Australia alike, 
there must be a new system; new classes of mbn wiirspring up, of 
industrious—nay, of frugal habits, who, taught a salutary lesson by the 
fate of their predecessors, will operate cautiously and circumspectly. 
The whole property of the Colony will flow into different channels, for 
it must ultimately fall into the hands of the industrious. In many in¬ 
stances the servant will succeed his lord—and this literally; for when 
a settler falls into arrears to his servants, it is clear that a great portion 
of his stock must go to liquidate their claims. Why not, then, adopt a 
better and a shorter method ? Why not make a fair division of the 
flocks* at once, giving each of his men a portion, and looking after the 
residue himself ? It is by far the simpler process, as the servant would 
most likely have to go into the market and purchase stock ; for there is 
no other available method for such men to invest their money. Perhaps 
more than one-half of the Australian settlers at the present moment are 
behind; many of their flocks are, in fact, mortgaged to their shepherds, 
—for their claim is in reality a mortgage, and must be liquidated in 
full before any other creditor can be paid. • 

In this manner, a class of settlers different both in character and 
habits will start into existence. Like the pioneers of the American 
wilderness, they will be an order of men distinguished for enterprise, 
and regardless of personal danger or privation. Possessed of a self- 
confidence which can only be acquired by men thoroughly familiar with 
a Bush life, they will wander with their flocks into the open forest, and, 
like the patriarchs of old, have no fixed abode, but, pitching their tents 
wherever food and water for their flocks can be procured in the greatest 
abundance, their wants will be few, and their wool will more than sup¬ 
ply them tea and sugar from the merchant, and perhaps a little rough 
Bush clothing; then they will exchange a few wethers with some farmer 
for the small quantity of flour which may be required for the use of the 
family. These men will marry poor working girls, and, as their fami¬ 
lies increase, set each member to tend their flocks and herds. Some 
will in the course of years arrive at great wealth, and all will be in a 
manner independent: their families will be a clever, industrious race— 
the real capitalists of Australia. 

And will it not be a singular phenomenon, interesting to all, thus to 
see a new race, altogether different from their progenitors, spring up m 
the East ?—the -ragged, hardy Northmen softening down to the gaj^ 
voluptuous^natives of Oriental climes. How different these airy, 
sparkling beings, from their ancestors of the cold North, whose blood 
all but stagnated in their veins! May they be equal to them in mental 

abilities! .... 

That Australia will in a few years have large capitalists, is certain; 
and, strange to say, the first great capitalists of Australia are likely to 
be tlie very same class, and from the same spurce, that, when England 
began to change into a wealthy from a semi-barbarous nation, were the 
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first to arrive at great wealth. The elegant and accomplished D’lsr.icli 
writes, in his “ Amenities of Literature,” as follows:—“ There arose, 
in consequence, a great change in agricultural pursuits, no longer prac¬ 
tised to acquire a miserable existence; the Iflnd was changed into a 
new mine of wealth, and amongst the wealthiest classes of English sub¬ 
jects were the graziers, who indeed became the founders of many fami¬ 
lies.” During the course of the first century, it is hardly probable that 
many large fortunes can be acquired either in mercantile business or 
manufacturing pursuits. Some look forward to speculations in land as 
a means of arriving at great wealth. So far would this injure the pro¬ 
sperity of the Colony, that if land speculation is carried beyorfd the 
verge of prudence, Australia would be again plunged into new difficul¬ 
ties and disasters. Mercantile business wdll be limited for many years 
to come ; a few large houses in the emporiums on the coast will doubt¬ 
less carry on an extensive and lucrative traffic with the interior, sup¬ 
plying the wants of the inhabitants, and exporting the produce of the 
country to foreign markets. It will, however, be a course of years 
before Australia can possess a carrying trade, with its concomitants— 
a highly-finished mercantile community, and markets, a depot, for 
produce and merchandise from every quarter of the globe. While mer¬ 
cantile or manufacturing pursuits can be followed by only a few, thou- 
sandS will be successful in acquiring great wealth in the country ; land 
will be purchased, and estates and families founded, which in time may 
rank with the great feudal families of the North—the Stanleys, Ches¬ 
ters, &c. of England—the Douglasses and Gordons of Scotland. 

Such persons at home as have been deterred from emigrating by the 
news of bad times in the Colony, ought to receive any statements at the 
present moment with great caution. That not a few have squandered 
their all, is positive; and when such men find themselves by their own 
improvidence irretrievably ruined, as a matter of course they will curse 
the country, and wish, honestly, no doubt, they had never entered it. 
Many are apt, when they see the valuable prosperity of the Colony, in 
a state of transition from one order—the seemingly rich and idle, to 
another—the assiduous and frugal, but formerly poorer classes—to 
suppose that the Colony is ruined. This is a grand mistake, and, as we 
have already stated, it must be continually borne in mind that Aus¬ 
tralia is not a country for idlers and gentlemen, but for such as will 
work. Nearly every industrious person who has entered the Colony 
has improved his condition, unless involved with some friend who may 
have become insolvent; and of course this was his blame, and cannot 
bp laid to the charge of the country. Every industrious man who may 
enter the Colony at the present day, is nearly certain to i't^ipreve his 
condition, if he acts circumspectly at first. The former would be ari¬ 
stocrats,—look upon the effects of the sweeping change which has passed 
over the face of the country as problematical, because they well know 
it has sealed their fate ; they find, where they formerly met with re¬ 
spect, they are now despised and hated; where men doffed their caps when 
they passed, they now spit at them : their day has gone by, and U is 
natural they would fain hope the Colony has gone down with them. 
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We have to notice one event which would retard Ihe advancement of 
the Colony to a certain degree, viz., a deterioration in the value of wool 
for a long series of ^eurs. The present value of wool in the Colony is 
about one shilling per pound—which, by the way, is twopence per pound 
cheaper than in the year 1841, or the comracnccipent ol 1842. If 
Australian wool should fall in the European markets to one shilling, 
which would bring the value in the Colonies to ninepence per pound, 
then the Colony would be just onc-fourth poorer than before, as wool 
is nearly the mainstay, and in the new Colonies it is the sole export; and 
it would to a certain extent injure England, as Australia could only pur¬ 
chase from her three-fourths of the value of former years. The Colon¬ 
ists look towards the reopening of the China trade as a probable 
chance of a reaction, the demand there for broadcloths being almost 
inexhaustible ; a revival in the manufacturing trade at home would be 
instantly felt in the Colonics ; and, at the worst, Australia possesses in¬ 
exhaustible wealth in her docks and herds, and her climate, which will 
produce almost any article. So long as wool is in demand^ and country 
operi, Australia will go on producing wool; for any person can turn his 
hand to grazing a few sheep, and therefore sheep increase to a large 
number, and from small beginnings the settler arrives at great wealth. 
If even the wool trade was knocked on the head, to a certain extent, 
which we can hardly believe possible, still Australia must be prosper¬ 
ous, as some other export would be found. During the year 1842, it 
is calculated that eight thousand pounds’ worth of bark was shipped 
at Port Philip; and great preparations are now being made for the curing 
of salt meat, to be exported to China, and exchanged for teas. There 
is a joint-wtock company now in operation for the purpose, and, with 
proper management, there appears to be no doubt of its success. 

Of the fact, that Australia will for many years present a field for the 
exertions of the industrious of all classes, few are rash enough to enter¬ 
tain a doubt. A beggar is never seen in Australia, and I never heard 
of distress amongst any class, except towards the end of 1841, when a 
number of emigrants w'ere poured into the Colony—some remained un¬ 
employed for a few weeks ; all may earn a comfortable subsistence, but 
it is not the purpose of this article to hold forth prospects of great 
wealth to the emigrant. The poor man has an inexhaustible fortune in 
Ills hands; the man w'ho will not engage as a shepherd, must have 
several hundred pounds to start him as a farmer or grazier ; and then, 
to be successful, he must not be idle,—for Australia, as 1 have before 
observed, is not a country for gentlemen or idlers, but for such as will 
attend to their \)erds, and farms ; and such as will do this, may 

calculatq^liQ^sflnaking money in a course of years. 

Before concluding this article, a few remarks regarding the society 
of the Australian cities may be deemed necessary, or expected, by the 
English reader. This is a subject the tvriter would rather have avoided, 
as, his object being truth, it may not accord with this to say anything 
in commendation. With the higher orders he has nothing to do, as in 
Sydndy there are men of birth and rank; of the second order, mer¬ 
chants, professional gentlemen, &c., he has dbserved with pain a care- 
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lesness of the future, and an extravagance in housekeeping—each per¬ 
son aiming to appear of greater consequence than he really is. To a 
keen observer of man, an Australian city presents a wonderful field for 
observation. Vagabonds and sharpers, from every quarter of the 
world, havconade a dart thither to see what luck they could have,— 
often bolting, and cheating every person. This is the evil of a new 
Colony, with an unsettled population; but, in some years, this evil 
will be remedied, and society sink calmly down, and become domesti¬ 
cated to the country. 

In reviewing what he has said, the writer feels deeply how inade¬ 
quate are his talents, or the talents of any writer upon Australid, to the 
greatness of the subject; but he hopes it requires nothing farther than 
a plain statement to make the world sensible of the vast importance of 
this quarter of the globe. Here a mighty nation is being re&red; a 
population which will increase so rapidly, as to make the Old World 
stare; a land which contains inexhaustible mines of wealth, in a soil 
and climate fit for the growth of nearly every article of produce, as 
well as in cultivated soil, flocks, herds, and fisheries, which has wonder¬ 
ful advantages in situation. Who can doubt that Australia will be a 
great country ? 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Within a few years a powerful impetus has been given to the en¬ 
terprise of Canada, by means of internal improvements, and the 
establishment of manufactures; and it is now understood by intelligent 
men that these are the great engines which bring into active operation 
the resources of the country, and ought consequently to be its established 
policy. 

The establishment of manufactures in Canada would introduce a 
system of economy, which would, approved aud adopted, keep the 
expenditure of the country within its income, and lay firmer and 
broader the foundation of our commerce, by increasing and diversifying 
our productions aud the objects of exportation, aud thus enlarge the 
commercial capacity of the nation. 

The following statistics connected with manufactures (taken princi¬ 
pally from Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine) will show the importance of 
this subject to the people of this Province:— 

The United Slates, with a consuming population of nearly 18,000,000, 
have 1,240 cotton factorielJ, and a capital invesVd'ih'iL*' pme to the 
amount of 61,102,350 dolrs., giving employment to 75,000 persons, 
and yearly manufacturing to the amount of 46,350,453 dolrs. in value. 
She not only supplies her home'eonsumption, but exported in 1842, 
to foreign markets, manufactured cotton goods to the amount of 
‘2,975,541 dolrs. 

The population of Great Britain in 1841 was 26,857,028, themost 
industrious and wealthy nUtion in existence. The cotton interest in 
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England is as follows:—Capital invested 247,500,000 dolrs. annually, 
luanuiactures 160,000,000 dolrs. value, and employs 1,837,000 per¬ 
sons ; and the great outlet for cotton goods is through her enterprise, 
immense capital, and Colenial Possessions. In 1831, England ex¬ 
ported to her North American Colonies 15,618,0^1 yasds of cotton 
goods—in 1840, 24,139,602 yards; and to the British West Indies in 
1831, 21,975,594 yards—in 1840,58,327,100 yards cotton goods. In 
the two hrst quarters of 1843, England exported to her different 
Colonial Possessions 137,560,032 yards of cotton[goods,40 per cent, of 
which went to India and China. 


The following shows the imports and exports between the United 
States and Canada, as taken from public documents at Washington, 
from 1832 to 1841: — The exports from the United Btatos to 
Cauada^were 40,645,643 dolrs.; the imports to the United States from 
Canada were 40,480,234 dolrs.: leaving an excess of exports from the 
United States to Canada of 13,162,309 dolrs. At Toronto, Canada 
West, the imports of American manufactured cotton goods from the 8th 
to 25th July, 1843, w-ere 930 packages, the duties of which amounted 
to over 3,000 dolrs. 

The value of British cottons, woollen, linen, and silk manufactures 
that found a market in Canada from England between the years 1832 
and 1836, as taken from official documents, is as follows:—Cotton 
goods if2,630,969 sterling, linen J^417,15‘ljs silk J^460,503, woollens 
^>“1,919,028 ; yearly average of cotton goods ^5*328,870 or 1,461,644 
dolrs., silk ^58,123or258,334dls., woollen^6-239,878 or 1,066,126 dls. 

The total amount of exports from England to Canada from 1832 to 
1836 amounted to 12,886,933 sterling; during^ the same time 
Canada exported to England S 7,844,411 sterling. 

The City of Boston exported manufactured cotton goods to the East 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, North-West Coast, and South America, 
from the 1st of January, 1843, to October 31st, 1843, to the amount of 
1,124,868 dolrs. 

The cousuuiption of cotton goods in the Canadas is rapidly on the 
increase, and any material advance in the existing price of raw cotton 
in the United States must arise from over-issue of currency, or 
speculative operations, and consequently cannot be inaintuined. Tak¬ 
ing tlie future prices of cotton suitable for manufacturing three-fourths 
of all the cotton goods made in the United Stales to range from six 
to nine cents per pound, laid down at the factories, the articles of 
heavy grey cotton drills, cotton duck, negro cotton, cotton yarns, &c. 
<&c., can be uraiNtfaotured in Canada cheaper than in the United 
States or Esf^nd. 

It is admitted that there is a difference in the cost of the raw 


cotton of one cent per pound in fjyrour of Canada over England, 
taking into consideration the difference of freight, duty, and commis¬ 
sions on sales in the two countries. 


By, manufacturing in our own Province, with an abatement in the 
price of the raw material as co:npared with Jbe price paid for it by the 
British manufacturer, we slnuild be sure of the home market for the 
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coarser cottons, without any further protective duty, and also be able 
to supply the Sister Province and the British "W est Indies with cotton 
fabrics. 

With all these advantages in the cost of the raw cotton, together 
with our superior , natural advantages of water-power and cheap 
labour, saving of duty, and shipping to other British ports, it does 
appear that Canada has the ability to succeed in this branch of 
business beyond England or the United States; and were she to 
become a manufacturing country, a few years would place her on an 
equal footing with other nations in manufacturing. 

With these facts, anything like fair competition in cotton goods 
manufactured in our own Province and those imported from England 
or the United States is quite out of the question. 

In the United States the manufactories are usually active, aJhd they 
have heavy orders for the East India market. This, with the active 
demand for her home consumption, will do more to advance and 
establish the prosperity of her factories, than any additional tariff 
Congress could grant; and her trade for articles of domestic manufac¬ 
ture with foreign countries is yearly on the increase. 

The manufacturing of cotton goods in the United States commenced 
in 1816. Since then the prices have been reduced on an average two- 
thirds ; it is scarcely possible to name an article of home manufacture 
that has not been cheapened, and this too in the midst of increased 
wages of labour and high prices of agricultural products. 

No country is more favourably situatisd for manufacturing than 
Canada. 

The freedom pf its institutions must naturally bring itfto active 
operation the enterprise and talents of her citizens. 

It is a well-known fact that the frontier towns are almost entirely 
supplied with grey cottons from the United States, because the 
Canadian merchant can purchase this description of goods cheaper in 
the United States than in England; and that the coarser cotton goods, 
such as are made in the United States, rival the manufactures of 
Great Britain in the Canada market. ; 

Since then we cannot consistently secure to England this branch of 
her trade, w’e should, by all means, afford every facility for making it 
an object of Colonial industry.* 

Massachusetts, with her 737,000 population, has a capital invested 
in manufacturing of 42,000,000 dolrs., and annually manufactures 
over 80,000,000 dolrs., and yearly imports the products of other 
States to the amount of 40,000,000 dolrs. *TM.t-^.^.ows how she 
encourages and protects the labour of her own people, and? promotes a 
free interchange of commodities between the different States. 

The Merrimac Company at Lowell have recently declared a semi¬ 
annual dividend of ten per cent.; also the Boot, Lowell, Suffolk, and 
Tremont Companies, each declared the same dividend. 

Lowell (the Manchester of America) twenty years ago contained 
only 200 inhabitants—uaw it embraces a population of 30,000; the 
capital invested is 10,500,000 dolrs.—number of operatives 10,000, of 
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whom 7,000 are females; the average monthly wages are 170,000 
dolrs., and they yearly manufacture 73,833,400 yards of cloth. 

By becoming a manufacturing people, we create within ourselves 
domestic industry, and furnish, to a certain extent, what we have 
hitherto purchased from abroad; we increase Ihe productions of 
labour, by diverting a portion from pursuits already overstocked to 
other more valuable employment, and thus develop more fully the 
resources of the country, adding at the same time to the value of our 
own labour precisely in proportion as we diminish importation. * 

In this country nothing has been done in the manufacture of hosiery 
or any of its branches, neglected, seemingly, as unworthy of notice; 
while in other countries it has been considered one of the most 
important branches of their multiplied manufactures, and is sought 
after as the safest and most lucrative investment: as, for instance, take 
the large establishments at Nottingham and Leicester, employing some 
40 to 50,000 knitting looms, and a capital of from £50^000 to 
ji^2,000,000 each. The larger number of proprietors of these esta¬ 
blishments, or their fathers before them, were once but poor workmen, 
and, working with their own hands, have made these immense ibrtunes 
by the manufacture of hosiery. It is a fact that all the knitting machines 
in Europe are conducted and w^orked by hand. 

The nations of Europe are more or less engaged in the culture and 
manufacture of silk. 1: ranee more than any other country derives her 
power and resources mainly from this branch of her industry; her 
example has induced England, Holland, Germany, and Sweden to 
engage with zeal in the same pursuits. The expense of manufacturing 
silk in Canada would not be more than in Europe, as the state of 
society is well adapted to promote the successful manufacture of silk, 
it being an employment in which females and children may be honour¬ 
ably and profitably engaged.—Between the years 1821 and 1828, 
England imported 24,157,568 pounds of raw silk, which when manu¬ 
factured was worth jB*120,700,580 sterling or 536,222,237 dolrs., 
making a yearly average consumption of silk of J’lS,096,322 sterling 
or 67,027,779 dolrs., of which England does not raise one pound of 
the raw material, and gives employment to more than 400,000 people. 
The raw silk could be taken from Custom-house hood in England 
and brought to Canada at a small expense. 

As regards local and sectional considerations, the great variety of 
interests in this our widely-extended country is not overlooked, but 
it is very justlv df^enyined that the protection and prosperity of eacli^ 
section js Jiid^otcction and prosperity of the whole country. We 
should go upon the assumption that national and personal economy are 
based upon the same principles, and that national prosperity is but 
the aggregate of individual prosperity. The United States in 1842 
raised 441,829,246 bushels of Indian corn, and the commercial docu¬ 
ments show that only 1,684,000 bushels were sent out of the country, 
leaving more than 440,000,000 for home consumption. The import¬ 
ance of a home market will appear from the fact that the 
New England States, the seat of manufactories, consunip annually 
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beyond their own productions about 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, which 
is about 500,000 bushels more iluiu the average export from the 
whole routjtry for the last five years. Of grain other than wheat, 
Massachusetts and Khode Island consume of other grain-growing States 
to the amount of 3,675,000 bushels, which is nearly three times the 
amount that is yearly sent to a foreign market. Massachiftetts alone 
annually consumes the products of the other States to the amount of 
40^000,000, dolrs., which is equal to one-half the annual exports of the 
products of the United States, exclusive of manufactured articles. In 
the United States 1,000,000 of her population are engaged’ in the 
various branches of manufactures. All these are consumers of meat 
and grain, and this market is worth more to the farmers of the Middle 
and Western States than all other markets in the world. If She were 
to estimate the value of the products of th(i soil consumed by them to 
be but twelve and a half cents per day each, it would in a single year 
amount to 182,500,000, dolrs. It is estimated that the manufacture of 
iron alone annually consumes nine millions of the agricultural products. 
The total amount ot capital employed in manufacturing, mining, and the 
mechanic arts in the United States is 400,000,000; and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that this sum thus invested has increased the 
value of real estate in that country vastly beyond that amount. 

The price of land and of agricultural products depends much upon 
their proximity to market. Uo through the country, and you will see 
land of the same intrinsic value selling for agricultural purposes at 
prices varying from 9 to 200 dolrs. per acre, when the main considera¬ 
tion affecting the price is their nearness to a market. "Wherever 
manufactures and the mechanical arts fiourish, there is a demand fur 
agricultural products at remunerating prices, so that the cultivators of 
the soil receive their full share of the benefits by the operation; and 
whenever a village springs up, from manufacturing or other causes, 
the price of land is increased for miles around, and the farmer finds a 
market for the production of his soil near his own door; and not only 
do the great staples of agriculture increase in value by this home 
market, but a thousand nameless articles assume a value unknown 
before. A market in a manufacturing district at home is always more 
sure than any foreign market; the demand is constant and to be 
relied upon, whereas the foreign market is always uncertain. In fact,, 
the whole face of the country becomes changed, and the population are 
thriving, industrious, and happy. 

, It has always appeared passing strange to us, ■Ihvi* nossessing the 
superior advantages which Canada does, both as regardsl^'mai’ket and 
facilities for carrying on manufactures, more attention is not paid to this 
branch of industry, especially in^portant as it is to the welfare and pro¬ 
sperity of the country. We have only to cross the line 45°, and we 
find thriving manufactures everywhere established and sustained under 
the fostering protection of Government. Not a stream is allo^ycd to 
pursue its way to the ocean, without passing through the water-wheels 
of numerous factories, propelling an endless variety of machinery; thus 
giving employment and affording the means of comfortable subsistence 
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to numbers otherwise unemployefl, and adding every hour to the wealth 
of the country. Where Nature has failed to lend her hand in affording 
the w’atcr-power to aid tliQ industry of the mechanic, we hear, in the 
place of the roaring of the factory dam, the puffing and clatter of the 
steam-engine; w'e see flourishing villages springing up antf rapidly in¬ 
creasing in wealth and population, while the fanner is afforded a ready 
market for his produce almost at his own door. What a contrast does 
Canada present, with its unbounded resources, its immense water¬ 
power, and the cheapness of labour! In no country are there greater 
facilities^ and in none are manufactures so little attended to. Why may 
not Canada boast of its Manchester or Lowell ?—because only of the 
neglect and inertness of her people. Let there but be a spirit of enter¬ 
prise in {egard to manufactures, and our eyes would not be pained with 
^the sight of neglected and ill-cultivated farms, fields overgrown with 
thistles and weeds, and an indolent people. The Canadians would be 
roused up, and begin to feel their wants and seek improvement, and a 
spur and such an impetus would be given to agriculture as would tend 
to the prosperity and advancement of the country. W’^e are happy to 
perceive, however, the germ—the dawning of a better state of things 
than has hitherto existed. An extensive Cotton Factory is already in 
operation at Chambly, while the “ Sherbrooke Factory Hill” has passed 
the Legislature, and in a short, time, we learn, a large building will be 
erected, and preparations made for manufacturing on a large scale. 
Glass-works have recently been erected at St. Johns, bj' a Mr. Smith 
of Burlington, and in a few days, we learn, employment will he afforded 
to at least eighty hands in the manufacture of glass, &c. The manu¬ 
facture of wooden ware has been very favourably commenced lately by 
Mr. Laverock of Alexander-street. Pie has already sent to market several 
thousand pails fully equal in quality and appetrance to any imported 
from the States. The machinery is most «imple and ingenious, and 
will well repay a visit to Mr. L.’s establishment.—^Wc must not omit 
the mention of the Tanneries at New Glasgow, as well as those of 
Mr. Bridgman at St. Pie. Though long established, they have suffered 
from foreign competition; but with the protection now afforded by 
suitable duties on manufactured leather, and low rates on the raw mate¬ 
rial, this branch of industry cannot fail to be most successful and profit¬ 
able. We might mention other branches of manufacture which have 
been some time in existence, or about being commenced, did our space 
permit; but this is enough for our present purpose to show that if 
Canada regards her true policy or interests, she will encourage and 
afford every pr^^iJi-htn tO her home manufactures. 

This T^capiralation of the advantages of Canada for manufacturing 
purposes, and also calling into active operation her natural resources, 
demands the especial attention of her politicians and capitalists; and 
although it has been reproachfully observed that in Canada the arts, 
manufactures, &c. are half a century behind the age, yet still the 
spirit and energy of her people have either been misunderstood or 
perverted, and it remains to be shown that, in the full development 
of both, they have only been waiting a suitable opportunity. 
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THE GOLD MINES OF THE WEST. 

BY aEOEaiNA C. MUNRO. 


[It is said, though the story is itself assuming somewhat of a legendary 
character, that gold mines might be found in North as well as in South 
America, did not the Indians of the former fear to discover them, in con¬ 
sequence of a tradition that, should they become known, they would be com¬ 
pelled to work in them as slaves.*] 


O’an Michigan how deeply sigh 
Those breezes, as in grief 
That Redman's power has fleeted by. 

As brightness from the leaf 
They boar away, with heedless breath, 

To float o’er distant waves— 

Then sink, at last, to sleep in death, 

Far from their brothers^ graves! 

The sun-rays from the pathless wild, 

And that lone shore, have died, 

Where the pale-face and forest-child 
Are standing side by side; 

And sadder than the hollow moans 
Of the fast-darkenirig lake, 

Yc-t pvftud and stem, the hunter's tones 
Its lingering echoes wake. 

“Ye hay#Bwept us from our haunts of yore, 
Beside thr pleasant streams, 

And the salt waves, by the distant shore, 
Which speak to us m dreams. 

With tales of peace our ears were won— 
With warrior’s iron hand, 

The children of the setting sun 
Were driven from their land. 

And we have fled, like hunted deer. 
Before the hunter's face— 

Yet, following fast, we ever hear 
The footsteps of your race! 

And ever still there come the sounds 
0£ voices from the West, 

Which to the Happy Hunting Grounds 
Are calling us to rest. ’ '''* 

What seek ye more?—our shatter’d tribes 
Sink fast as melting snow; 

We cannot take the stranger's bribes, 

And to our fathers show; 


• Our fair contributor seems to he unaware that gold is found in several of 
the American States. In our second volume, p. 75, we gave an account of the 
operation of the United States Mint, and the amount of native gold produced 
and coined.— Editor. 
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And say, wc have foraot their words. 

And Mrd your hands with gold. 

While still the songs of summer birds 
Repeat the tales they told. 

They said 4hat we should be too weak 
To linger near their graves; 

Rut nought, except the gold ye seek, * 
Could raaW the Red men slaves: 

They bade our feet forget the way. 

They bade our eyes forget 
The spots wherein those treasures lay— 
Where they are sleeping yet! 

** Our brothers dwelt in lands as fair. 

With sunny hills and plains; 

But there were treasures gleaming there 
To buy its children chains! 

And ever when the South wind blows, 

’Tis laden with their sighs, 

And tells the land of melting snows 
Our fathers’ words were wise. 

The Indian cannot toil in mines. 

The pale-face hath not found— 

But ever where the red gold shines, ./ 
The Red man shall be bound. 

*Tia even thus our fathers’ words 
Spoke to our hearts of gold ; 

And still the songs of summer birds 
Rejpeat the tales they told. 

We show no treasures of the earth. 
Whereon wc must not rest— 

Your brothers taught our own their worth, 
Those Gold Mines of the West!” 

Soulhsea, Feb. 11, 1846. 


STATISTICS OF JAMAICA. 

We consider it one of the most important duties wc can perform, to 
collect and arrange for future reference the various statistical returns 
published from time to time in the Colonies, and with this view we 
reprint the following tables bearing on the commerce, &c. of Jamaica. 
We are glad to find that, upon the motion of Mr. Johnston, a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Assembly has been appointed to report on 
the best means of obtaining and publishing a statistical account of the 
several pari*!Lc8 “df this island. We shall await with impatience thfe 
result of the labours of this Committee. 

At p. 247-8 of voL iv. will be found a return of the Imports to the 
island for the three years ending 1844, and the Exports for the year 
1844; and a more detailed account of the Import Trade is furnished at 
p. 330 of the same volume. The following Tables will^carry on the 
sequence, and afford further information concerning the progress of the 
island. • 
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A Retcrn of Imports to Jamaica during tbe Year ended 30th September, 1845. 
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Public Treasury, 30th Sept. 1845. Jxo. Eowahds, Receivei-General. 
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A Return, showing the amount of Duties collected bv the Oflicers of Her Majesty’s Cv^toms at the several Ports in the 
Island of Jamaica, tinder the Acts hereinafter specined, between the 10th day of October, 1844, and 10th day of October, 
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A Return of the Amount of Tonnage and Fees collected between the 1st January and 30th Sept|raber, 1.845, in Kingston, and by 
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ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF BASALTIC COLUMNS. 

BY CAPT. CIlARtES HORTON, R.N. 

. (Continued from vol. vi. p. 450.) 

It was shown towards the close of my last essay, that the descriptions 
of ha^ltic columns given hy philosophers who maintain their volcanic 
origin represent them as bearing a striking resemblance to the bamboo 
of the present day; that the bamboos actually secrete silcx, or solid 
nodules of flint, the chief component part of basaltic columns; and that 
there is, according to good authority, a forest of living petrified trees in 
the Texas! 

Tlie fact of the columns of the Giant’s Causeway and the bamboos 
being both articulated, with semispherical tenons, and corresponding 
sockets or mortises, is certainly a very strong feature; and when it is 
remembered that both in articulated basaltic columns, and in articulated 
bamboos, the tenons are indiscriminately in the upper or the lower ends 
of the joints, but invariably in the one or the other, it certainly does, to 
an uuphilosophic mind like mine, seem perfectly impossible that the 
one can have a volcanic and the other a vegetable origin; such u simi- 
hurity of structure could surely never be accomplished by such opposite 
means. I leave the advocates of the volcanic theory to reconcile this 
apparent impossibility. 

I have remarked that several varieties ^f the bamboo exist in India 
and China: the length of the joints vary considerably, also the diame¬ 
ter and height of the bamboos; besides which, some arc cylindrical, 
like those of Jamaica; others have several flat sides or faces; another 
sort has no lateral branches whatever. In some the joints arc often 
nine or ten feet long, while others again have no joints at all; thus 
resembling the basaltic columns of continuous, instead of articulated or 
jointed shafts. 

But it is no more necessary for me to show a perfect identity between 
the bamboos of the present day and those of former worlds, than it is 
for the naturalist to show a perfect similarity between the monstrous 
antcdiluviair animals,* and our diminutive creatures of corresponding 
tribes.* i have sho^vn that the articulations of bamboos and basaltic 
columns arc as precisely similar as the articulation of the bones of 
existing and antediluvian animalsthat the descriptions given by 
philosophers of basaltic columns might, without distortion, apply to 
our graceful bamboos of the present day. Do they not “ spread oui 
abone and diverge in all directions like enormous fans Do not the 
separate groups bend towards one another aj the tops^ so as to impart 
the appearance of gigantic fluted pillars and arches of Gothic arobkec^ 
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ture ? Are they not articulated, with semispherical tenonSf and cor> 
responding sockets or mortises ? Do they not contain silex or flinty 
the most prominent component part of basltic columns ? and do not 
the joints of the Jamaica bamboos, as well as the basaltic columns of 
the far-famed Cyclops Rocks, present to our view “ hollow cylinders 
like canntm f ” What further similarity, I would ask, can it be required 
for me to adduce, in order to impart a conviction of the similarity of 
their origin? How the distinguished philosophers of Europe could for 
so many centuries past have gazed upon the Isle of Staifa without 
being instantly struck with a conviction of its vegetable origin, is 
certainly to me a matter of deep surprise. I am aware that their own 
ignorance of a vegetable production articulated like basaltic columns 
has been advanced by the great authorities of the day as a reason for 
treating my suggestions with indifference : but tlicir ignorance should 
not, I think, be regarded as proof of mine; every negro in Jamaica 
can attest the fact of the bamboo being articulated as I have repre¬ 
sented it to be. I have paid the compliment due to distinguished 
learning and ability, but the apprehension of indifference or unmerited 
derision shall never deter me from persevering in the attempt to 
establish the beautiful and important truth it has been left for me to 
announce. My vanity may, I know, he deemed proof of ignorance ; 
but neither Nelson nor Napoleon was exempt from this human failing : 
it inspired them' with confidence to contemplate and courage to achieve 
the most glorious victories. “ What will our cf)untry, what will 
posterity say ?" was ever uppermost in their thoughts. The magni¬ 
ficent columns of the Giant’s Causeway stand forward as mQnumcnts 
to record the memory of those who may have ihe courjige and ability 
to establish their true origin. The vanity which prompts me to com¬ 
pete for such a prize, if not praiseworthy, is, I think, at least excusable, 
though it places me in opposition to “ all living geologists.” 1 have the 
satisfaction of knowing that my essays have already made a deep im¬ 
pression on the minds of some; and though I cannot expect that they 
should all approve, I am induced to believe that most of my readers 
wish me to proceed. I therefore return from this long digression, and 
resume my task with dazzling prospects of success before me, I 
have myself seen the renowned volcanoes of Etna, Stromboli, and 
Vesuvius—rambled about the extinguished craters of volcanic islands, 
and dwelt with wondering awe upon the numerous proofs of eruptive 
violence which surrounded me. I have long been fuUy impressed with 
the natural conviction, that volcanoes might destroy basaltic columns, 
ahd convert them into streams of molten lava; “but none of the con¬ 
fused heaps of the fused and shattered fragments of basalt, dlirdls, and 
other matters which met my view, ever appeared as bearing the slightest 
resemblance to the magnificent columns of the Giant’s Causeway, or 
those of Staffa. I should as soon have thought of asserting, that the 
Monument and St, Paul’s were thrown up by earthquakes, as to main¬ 
tain that such destnictive agents as volcanoes could produce such 
beautiful structures as Bamboo articulated Basalt Columns. I have 
already remarked that the most colossal of these mighty relics of a 
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former world do not bear such disparity in size to the bamboos of 
the present day, as the monstrous antediluvian lizard, the iguanodon, 
did to our diminutive vcptiics of similar tribes. Our bamboos of the 
present day would perhaps liave been as mere reeds and grass to 
many of the monstrous antediluvian animals; anS yet fhoy must have 
been furnished with not only a vegetable kingdom to feed upon, corres¬ 
ponding in luxuriance to their own enormous magnitude, but also to 
form the gigantic trees of the primitive forests they inhabited. The 
iguanodon was forty or fifty times as long, and many thousand times 
as big, as our largest lizards. Now, bamboos only five or six times as 
lofty as some of the present day would suffice to give us a mountain 
range upwards of a thousand feet in height. Thus are the vertical 
escarpments of Scotland's most lofty and precipitous mountains easily 
accounted for. On the simple principle of its bamboo or vegetable 
origin, the Isle of StafFa rises majestically before our view, without in 
any way violating or distorting the beautiful laws of nature to account 
for its appearance. None, however, of the columns of this isle arc 
more than fifty-five feet in height; and many of the smaller ones, 
“ diverging in all directions,” merely correspond in size with the 
branches of our bamboos. But there is a stratum above the large 
columns, some sixty feet in depth, which, no doubt, consists of the 
debris of the more lofty parts of the bamboos, of which the large 
columns are found ; not one-tenth, perhaps, of their original height now 
remains erect. It is evidently just as possible that the bamboos, or 
other vegetable productions of former worlds, should have had the pro¬ 
perty of secreting basalt, or a fluid susceptible of being converted into 
that suljstance, as they should now have the power of secreting solid 
nodules or masses of flint, or that a forest of living petrified trees 
should exist in the Texas. We all know that many of the timbers 
of the present day are as hard as ston# that they contain earths and 
metal—^magnesia, lime, flint, clay, iron, &c.; and accordingly, that as 
the proportions of these vary in different sorts of existing trees, so 
might the proportions contained in antediluvian trees differ very ma¬ 
terially from those of the present day. The idea of a vegetable pro¬ 
ducing stone, or matter susceptible of being converted into stone, may 
at first sight appear preposterous; but do wc not call the substance 
which envelopes the kernal of the peach, apricot, nectarine, mango, 
plum, and many other fruits, a stone ? Does not the shell of the cocoa-nut 
acquire the hardness of flint ? Yet these, as well as our hardest timbers, 
lignum-vitae, ebony, ironwood, &c., were once a fluid sap ! Besides, 
of what, I may ask, tire the hones of the most gigantic animals, the 
ivory tusks of the elephant, composed? Were they not once equally 
fluid ? Were they not eliminated from the blood, and was not the 
blood derived from the vegetable jbod on which the animals fed ? 
Therefore, however startling the idea at first, we see that nothing is 
more simple and natural than that trees should produce stone columns, 
and^ even whole mountain ranges. Thus I may agam venture to 
repeat, with the boldness and enthusiasm a conviction of the truth 
inspires, that in the magnificent columns of the Giant’s Causeway 
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we behold the splendid relics of the stupendous bamboos of a far> 
distant age!” 

[In a letter received since the foregoing was in type, Capt. Morton adds 
some remarks to the above, which we append. We also publish an accoiuit of 
a petrified foresf, whicE tends somewhat to confirm his observations. An allu¬ 
sion to the petrified forest of Texas will be found at vol. iv. p. 191 of the 
Colonial Maoazine.] Cornwall Estate, Westmoreland, 

Jamaica, Dec. 20, 1845. 

Sir, —Candidates for public approbation must, of course, be cautious 
how they patronise new theories; but I nevertheless think the time has 
arrived when the world is sufficiently enlightened to receive, without 
alarm, more rational ideas relative to the structure of our globe. 

1 have selected basaltic columns as yielding the most obvious proof 
of a vegetable origin ; but other stone formations may, with equEl cer¬ 
tainty, be traced to a similar source,—thus leading to beautiful solu¬ 
tions of previous mysteries. Though I may not yet have said sufficient 
to convince the advocates of the volcanic theory that / am right, a few 
words more would, I think, suffice to show that they arc wrong. For 
instance, they maintain that the sea once covered the entire globe; that 
its volume is nevertheless undiminished, being merely forced into new 
ocean-beds by the volcanic upheaving of the dry land—mountain ranges, 
islands, continents. 

Now there are many thousand miles of dry land evidently formed of 
the debris of past generations of the ocean’s inhabitants. These de¬ 
rived their nourishment, bulk, and structure, cither directly or indirectly, 
from the ocean. Its waters, the matters it held in solution, or the 
animal and vegetable tribes it nourished, were converted into their own 
substance ; and thus, at their death, added, in the shape of shell, marl, 
or other matters, to the solid strata of the earth. How, then, could 
the ocean volume remain undiminished ? Might not the ocean as easily 
recede, as the most stupendous mountains be upreared ? 

We all acknowledge that the coal formations are composed of the 
vegetable kingdom of former worlds : thus, where the lowest coal 
measures arc now found, there the surface of the earth once was. Of 
what, then, are the superincumbent strata composed, if not of the 
subsequent animal and vegetable kingdoms—the chemical laboratories 
employed by the Almighty Architect to absorb and fix the vapour and 
waters of the atmosphere and ocean ? 

Should this disclosure of my ideas of creation, offered in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the compliment you have paid me by inserting my essays, 
inspire you with additional confidence in their co]Tectness, it will be a 
source of pleasure to, Sir, your most obedient servant, , 

_ CuAS. Morton. 

On a Fossil Fine-forest at Kurrpr-kurran, in the Inlet of Awaaba, 
ON THE Eastern Coast of Australia. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
A.M., F.G.S. (Abstract of a paper read before die Geological Society of 
London, on the 22d February, 1843. 

Awaaba is one of those inlets which occur at frequent intervals along 
the eastern coast of New South Wales, and which, from their sea- 
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entrance being usually, narrow and blocked up with drifted sands, arc 
by the Colonists termed “ lakes.” Awaaba is called Lake Macquarie, 
and is the largest of the inlets of that description between Port Stephens 
and Broken Bay. Its sea-entrance lies fourteen miles to the south of 
the mouth of the Hunter River, nearly in 33 deg? South latitude. 

This inlet occupies a portion of that formation of conglomerate and 
sandstone, with subordinate beds of lignite and coal, which extends 
from the Hunter River southwards towards Brisbane Water. The 
lignite constitutes a considerable part of the Australian coal. This 
formation, owing to its beds along the shores of the inlet being placed 
horizbntally, and being divided by nearly vertical joints, gives rise to 
regular lines of coast, both in a longitudinal and transverse direction. 
It forms along the coast a low range, which, except at the entrance, 
divides the lake from the sea. Within die lake a series of extensive 
bays, bounded to the water’s edge by steep cliffs, run out, like fingers, 
far up into the country. The water of the inlet is, for the most part, verj' 
deep. On the western side of the lake, nearly opposite its sea-entrance, 
a promontory, bounded on either side by a bay, is formed by the Tira- 
beenba mountain, which stretches from the S.E. to the N.W., and, in the 
latter direction, ends abruptly in. a lofty but not very precipitous escarp¬ 
ment : this sudden termination is occasioned by a fault. This moun¬ 
tain range then turns to the W., and afterwards to the S.W.; between 
it and the next range a wide valley intervenes. 

The north-eastern fiank of the north-western extremity of this range 
swells out into a hill of low elevation, from the base of which to the 
water’s edge a fiat extends ; the fiat is about fifty yards broad, and is, 
in point of level, within a foot of the surface of the water; it continues 
along the base of the slope for the space of about half a mile, and is 
called by the aborigines Kurrur-kurrdn. To the south and west of 
this flat, the slopes of the mountain ^ome down to the margin of 
the lake. The surface of the flat is composed of black sandy 
vegetable mould, and of detritus thickly interspersed with the roots of 
plants and grasses; trees of large growth, which arc principally euca¬ 
lypti and casuarinae, together with some others of smaller dimensions, 
stand at intervals upon it, and grow even close to the water. Beneath 
the alluvial matter the rock occurs in situ : this is a sandstone which 
is, for the most part, of a compact and semi-crystalline texture, ap- 
proaclling to chert; its strata run out to some distance, at a sm^l 
depth below the surface of the water, and render the lake in that part 
very* shallow. , 

Throughout the whole of the alluvial flat, stumps and stools'of 
fossilise^ trees are seen standing out ot the ground; and one can form 
no better notion of their aspect, than by imagining what the appearance 
of the existing living forests would be if the trees were all cut down to 
a certain level. In the lake, also, 'where it adjoins the flat, to the 
distance of from 80 to 200 feet from the shore, numerous points are 
seen, like those of a reef of rocks, just peeping above thef surface of the 
watOT; these points are the fossilised stools and stumps of trees, 
similar to those which are found on shore.* The greater part of these 
stems, both of those on land and in water, stand vertically ; many of 
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those on'shore have remains of their roots in the sandstone rock be¬ 
neath the alluvial matter ; and of those which stand in tho water, one, 
at the distance of three feet from the shore, has portions of its roots 
imbedded in the sandstone on which it rests. * The rock immediately 
round the rootsds nol of so harsh a texture as it is in other parts ; in 
it, in the neighbourhood of the roots which are in the water, there 
appear numerous white spots, which give the stone a mottled appear¬ 
ance : this arises from a multitude of small cavities which contain 
powdery silex, similar to what is often found in the cavities of chalk< 
dints. On the shore, the surface of the rock near the stems is worn 
into a number of little holes, which arc owing to the decay and removal 
of this powder. Mr. Clarke sees no other explanation of these specks, 
than that they mark the situation of the fibres W'hich proceeded from 
the roots. The roots of the trees arc in some instances 8urround\.d by 
an accumulation of sandy rock, which forms a mound of a higher level 
than the rest of the stratum. The roots do nut descend, so fur as hus 
been ascertained, very far into the substance of tlie rock, nor is there 
any appearance of a dirt-bed. The stools stand from two to three 
feet above the surface of the ground, and vary from two to four feet in 
diameter ; but one in the lake is at least four feet above the level of the 
water, and five or six feet in diameter. In several of the stumps, from 
60 to 120 concentric rings of growth may be counted; a few of the 
stools are hollow in the centre, but others are solid throughout: the 
wood appears to be coniferous. Veins of chalcedony traverse the sub¬ 
stance of the trunks between the concentric rings, and also in the direc¬ 
tion of the radial lines. 

Many of the sterns at Kurrur-kurran have the bark adhering firmly 
to the trunk, and the bark in one instance was of the thickness of three 
inches. Its appearance in one or two cases is such as to show that it 
had been partly torn from the tree while yet standing, as if it had been 
broken down, and the bark hah been rent by the fall. 

The colour of the substance of the stems within varies from a greyish 
white to a clouded grey ; but their surfaces, when exposed to the air, 
have become yellowish by weathering: many are overgrown by lichens, 
and have then exactly the appearance of the stumps of recent trees. 
The upper extremities of the fossil stumps present clean horizontal sec¬ 
tions, which shows that they were not broken off while recent, since no 
mode of fracturing recent pinewood could have occasioned such neat, 
plain, and parallel sections as the summits of these stumps exhibit. 

In a fragment of the sandstone from the base of one of the fossil 
stumps*, the silicified impression of part of the leaf of a Glossopteris 
was found. 

Immediately below the flinty stratum in which the trees are found, 
is a bed of lignite ; above the level at which the trees occur, there are 
found imbedded in the sandstones'and conglomerates, immense quan¬ 
tities of broken fragments of trees, apparently stripped of their boughs 
and branches.^ These fragments are generally divested of their bark, 
and appear to have been drifted. * 

Fossil trees are found in* this formation at other places, and some¬ 
times nearly at the same level above the sea as at Kurrur-kurran; they 
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occur in sandstone similar to that of Kurrur-kurran, at the southern 
extremity of the Tirabeenba mountain, immediately above and below a 
bed of lignite. At the spot referred to, pits have very recently been 
opened for working the lignite, at the level of about four feet above the 
surface of the lake. At the south head of Reid’s Mistakai which is the 
name for the sea-entrance to the inlet of Awaaba, similar beds of sand¬ 
stone occur; and these are traversed vertically by the trunks of trees, 
while other trees lie horizontally in the same beds. Lines of division, 
which appear to be owing to the contraction of the whole mass, intersect 
both the trees and their matrix : these trees are found at a somewhat 
higher level than the sea. At nearly the same level in Nirritinba (or 
Mutton-bird Island), off the entrance to Awaaba, large stools and stems 
of trees occur in conglomerate, which conglomerate reposes on beds of 
lignite.* Fossil trees are also found in conglomerate reposing on lignite 
on the coast north of the entrance to Awaaba, at Redhead, at Newcastle, 
and at Nobby’s Island, off the mouth of the Hunter River. At Nobby’s 
Island, and under the Beacon Cliff, the trees lie in a peebly grit, passing 
into conglomerate, and are mineralised by hydrate of iron ; they arc 
from 10 to 150 feet long. At none of the above places, however, do 
the trees occur in such profusion as at Kurrur-kurran. 

Fragments of roots and of the boughs of trees, divested of their bark, 
are found at Muntiiwarree, Wollongong, and Mulibinba, imbedded in 
beds of sandstone at a higher level than the beds which contain the 
fossil trees. Similar fragments are found spread over the surface at 
Wollon Hills, at Merton, at Holworthy Downs, Gummum, &c., and 
elsewhere in the Colony : it is probable, therefore, that the bed of sand¬ 
stone containing trees in a vertical position, which is found nearly at 
the same level above the sea at Kurrur-kurrin and the other places 
above mentioned, is the true geological position of those ancient forests 
from which the enormous quantities of fragments of wood which occur, 
either spread over the surface or imbedded^n the sandstones above and 
below the lignite, have been derived. 

The sandstones of this formation, and in this vicinity, have been 
powerfully affected by the action of intrusive rocks; they are traversed 
at Nobby’s Island and on the coast of Newcastle by green-stone dykes, 
having a S.E. and N.W. direction. The author refers to the “ Voyage” 
of Flinders, p. 131, for an account of mineralised fossil wood found in 
Bass's Straits, at Preservation Island, which is composed of granite 
and schist, traversed by granite veins and trap dykes. He also refers to 
the “ Tasmanian Journal,” vol. i. p. 27, for an account, by the surgeon 
of H.M.S. Erebus, Dr.^M*Cormick, of silicified wood found in associa-. 
tion with trap rocks in Kerguelen’s Land; and to the same volume, 
p. 24, for *an account by Dr. T. D. Hcoker, assistant-surgeon to 
H.M.S. Erebus, of fossil wood found at Macquarie Plains, in Tasmania. 

The author infers, from the preseilt position of the fossil trees at 
Kurrur-kurrdn, that the land must have been alternately depressed and 
elevated. He makes mention, in the course of his paper, of two beds 
of lignite, one above the bed of fossil trees and one below it; but he 
does not describe the relative position and distance of these two beds. 
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COBURO, Cakada.—A s a necessary groundwork for suggeitions relating to in¬ 
ternal improreipent, I propose to show the increase of this District, in population 
and productions, premising that I fear these tables will have little interest for the 
generality of your readers. I take the District as a whole, rather than each 
separate Township, because all 'statiatical returns arrive more near the trifth when 
general, inaccuracies nearly balancing on eacli side. 

1. PopuMion —In 1803, the persons assessed in the whole District amounted 
to 253; in 1819, the population was 5099, being an increase in 16jyears of 
4,846, or about 300 per annnm ; in 1825 it had reached 9,960; in 1830, 14,850; 
in 1835, 30,245 ; in 1840, 42,996 ; being an increase in IG years of 33,504, or 
above 2000 a year: the greatest increase was in 1832 and 1833; ih the former 
it was 27, and in the latter 2l| per cent. In 1840 the District was divided, 
Newcastle containing two-thirds of the population, or 28,000, and Colbome one- 
third, or 14,000. In 1842 a census was taken, and the District of Newcastle, as 
now constituted, was found to contain 31,015, being an increase of about 10 5-7 
per cent. In 1845, 1 find from the most accurate inquiries, that the population 
is above 36,000. The population in 1842 may be classed as follows:— 



Males. 

Females. 

Under five years . 

• 3361 • • ■ a 

.... -3422 

Between five and fourteen . . 

. 4068 . . . . 

.... 3435 

Over fourteen . 

. 9361 . . . . 

.... 7368 

Total 

16790 

14226 


Of tlie males above fourteen, 5314 were Anarried, and 4047 unmarried. Of the 
females, married 4819 ; unmarried, 2549. 

^ Males. Females. 

Deaf and dumb.8 . . . . *10—18, or 1 in 1728 

Blind .7 .... - 4^11, or 1 in 2819 

Idiots . ,..,.7.... 5—12, or 1 in 2584 

Lunatics. 2 . 7— 9, or 1 in 3446 

\ Colmred People. —Male* 126, females 21, children 18. 

** Servanta .—Male farm servants, 341; male private servants, 176 ; female ser¬ 
vants, 401. Subsisting on alms, 17. 

The persons liable to assessment in 1841, were 6186. 

Mective Franehiae ,—The number of votes polled in 1844, were, in Northum¬ 
berland, 1092; in the 6 Townships which belong to the County of Durham, 1122; 
total, 2214: allowing therefore for the Peninsula of Newcastle, and tlfe Town- 
''ship of Alnwick, who were excluded by the omission in the Union Bill, and for 
those who did not vote, the number may he set down at something near 3000 
persons entitled to vote, or one-sixth of the population. 

Nedioned Onptn.—England, 4640; Ireland, 5986 ; Scotland, 2265 ; Continent 
of Europe, 83 ; Canadians, (French) 322 ; Canadians, (British) 14381 ; United 
States, 2308 ; Aliens, 320; total, 30,296; leaving 720 not accounted for. 

JZelipwn.—-The returns under this head, made- by the aseesBors, can never be 
relied upon,’ by reason of a natural unwillingness to give information, as also 
from the fact that the religion of the family is generally taken from that of the 
hoad, wbeiOM I have, in ashny hAtances, found a Ikmily divided into as many 
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sects as tlicre were persons in it; it will also be perceived that the return leaves 
no less than 3000 persons unaccounted for. Church of England, 0233 ; Church 
of Scotland, 4100 ; Church of liomc, 2369 ; British Wesleyan Methodists, 2279 ; 
Canadian Methodists, 2362 ; Episcopal Mcthodists, 1367 ; other Methodists, 602; 
Presbyterians not connected with the Church of Scotluml, 219^; Congregation- 
alists, 262; Baptists, 863; Lutherans, 48; Quakers, 226; Mormons, 76; other 
denom.nations, 1823 ; total, 28,004. 

• Latids .—In 1803 the lands returned in the whole District were, uncultivated, 
63,661^ acres; cultivated, 3748^. In 1841, there were in the Colborne District, 
of the former, 243,311 ; of the latter, 48,223|. In Newcastle, 337,031 ucies un> 
cultivated, and 158,173'^ cultivated. 

IlmiSes .—In 1803, 22 in the whole District; in 1825, 425; in 1842, in New¬ 
castle, inhabited, 4570 ; vacant, 45 ; building, 36. The above is exclusive of log 
shanties, which, in the out settlements, form the majority of the residences of even 
the tne^t respectable settlers. 

Hducatim .—Diocesan Institute, (Coburg) 1; College, (Coburg) 1; District 
School, (Coburg) 1; Manual Labour School, (Haldiinand) 1; Common Schools, 
43 ; Private Schools for Boys, .3 ; for Girls, 4 ; Boys attending Common Schools, 
663; Girls, 450 ; average attendance at Diocesan Institute, 15; Students et 
College, 30; at District School, 30; at private Schools, 35 each. There are two 
Mechanics’ Institutes, find one Lending Library. 

Tmona, ^c .—Two incorporated Towns, Coburg and Port Hope; Harbours, 
Wharves, and Landing-places, 8; Villages defined, 12; Post Offices, 15 ; Protes¬ 
tant flpiscopal Churches, 12; building, 3 ; Clergymen of the Church of England, 
7 ; Scotland, 4; dilTerent places of worship, 27. 

Trade, —Taverns in 1803, 2; in. 1842, 68 ; in 1843, in the present District 
of Newcastle, 103 : in 1803, there were 2 Grist Mills and 6 Saw Mills ; in 1842, 
there were 34 of the former, and 78 of the latter; Steam Mills, 2 ; Oat Mills, 5; 
Barley Mills 5 ; Fulling Mills, 2 ; Woollen Factory, 1 ; Carding Mills, 10; Dis* 
tilleriea, 10; Brcweiies, 5; Tanneries, 16; Potash Factories, 32. 

Produce .—The following estimates, taken from the returns fur 1841, are below 
the actual average. 


Newcastle District. 


£ s. d. 


Wheat 249,257 bushels, at 4s. • 

Barley, 50,520 „ Is. lOj 

Rye, 2,250 „ 2s. 6d. 

Oats, ,387,351 „ Is. 3d. 

Peas, 81,099 „ 2s. 3d. 

I. Corn, 78,440 „ 2s. 6d. 

B. Wheat, 16,620 „ 28. 6d. 

Potatoes, 623,202 „ Is. 3d. 

Maple Sugar, 295,832 lbs. 6d. 
Wool, 79,42Gi lbs. Is. 3d. 

Neat Cattle, 31,662lbB.i;4 10s. 
Horses, 6,870, £15 
Sheep, 37,224 7s. 6d. 

Hogs, 29,283,15s. 

Fulled Cloth, 34,806} yds. 4s. 
Linen 4o. 11,760 „ 2s. 

Flannel, 40,296} ,, 25.6d, 

Beehives, 1200, £l 12b. 6d. 


49,851 8 0 
4,737 1 10} 
281 5 0 
24,209 8 9 
9,123 12 9 
9,805 0 0 
2,065 0 0 
38,950 2 6 
7,395 16 0 
4,964 3 1} 
142,479 0 0 
103,050 0 0 
13,959 0 0 
21,962 S 0 
6,961 6 0 
1,176 0 0 
5,037 1 3 
1,950 0 0 


447,957 10 3 

• 

Allowing the produce of the ColbOme District to be one-half the above, which it 
certainly is, we have in the above articles an amount of produce equal to nearly 
£70Q,000. Now this is exclusive of Lumber, Staves, Potash, WTfiskey, and other 
minof articles. Of the former, upwards of 5 million feet left this District the last 
year, which at 5d. a foot, (a fair average, as\ raftVas actually sold at the Trent 
VOL. VII.—NO. 27 . MAKCH, 1846. 2 B 
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for 6d.) we have to adJ to the aboret for this item, £104,083 6s. 8d.; and were 
proper facilities allowed for transport from the interior, the amount of staves and 
sawed lumber exported would be enormous. 

The value of merchandize imported into Coburg'from the States, during the 
last year, was £13,716, and of that from other quarters, fell little short of 
£40,000 ; when to this we add the imports at other places, an idea may be 
formed of the advanced state of our trade, and the necessity which exists, of de¬ 
vising means to convey our productions to the market of Montreal. « 

I am, &c. 

W. C. 

Cobourg, September 15, 1845. « 


A Negro Improvisators. —Going along the beach at Bridgetown, when the 
tide was coming in, I perceived numbers of black fellows, and both women and 
children, nearly naked to the waist ; it only cost me a wet foot to see their occu¬ 
pation, which was that of catching the flying fish, for which they have nets cast, 
and earn a precarious subsistence by disposing of them at one penny each. One 
fellow in particular seemed more in humour than the rest, and ever and anon, as 
a mass of water washed his net, he sung,— 

Flying fish—flying fish, come he in de net, 

I selly to the buoua man, and money I will get. 

Chucky, chucky, chuck. 

Buckra have money, but he take de yellow Jack, 

And den he cry for doctor, as he lies upon he back; 

Buckra doctor give he physio—-but if he send in time, 

De Nigger cure him well—by de syrup and de lime. 

Chucky, chucky, chuck. 

I lub Miss Sarah Jane, well—she fry de flyin fish— 

She put de fat upon dc pan, and chillys on de fish 

She sell them all, de large and small, in every house in town. 

I lub Miss Sarah Jan& and IH buy she a nice gown. 

Chucky,chucky, chuck. 

On perceiving me, the song was ceased, while the broad grin with which he 
ended his ditty, and the evident satisfaction which the gown for Miss Sarah Jane, 
the vender of his commodity, seemed to give him, mode me laugh until my sides 
ached. The black scoundrel, not at all discomposed, laughed more heartily than 
myself .—Lettera from the West Indies, 
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l.utig JinijnyevteHls; a Tale of the ^Ijfyhan Rehclliou. pp. 320. London: 

Cliapiiiun, & lliill. 

This is one of Messrs. Cliapman and Hall's innntlily scries, and the work has 
a peciiKar interest at the present time, exclusive of its own merits, from the 
recent war in the Punjaub. 

The author brings to the execution of his task, not only the pen of an ex¬ 
perienced and gifted writer, but a personal acquaintance with the scenes and 
incidoiils which he describes, gained by a resilience in the East, which gives a 
vividness and tnith to his pictures and descriptions, usually wanting in works 
of hetion. This cun hardly, however, be considered as a work of fiction, since 
the aim of the author has been to connect public events with a talc of private 
life; to personify characters, inany of whom we cimnot believe to be mere crea¬ 
tions of the fancy. The original of the good, amiable, yet eccentric Dr. 
Winter, we feel sure exists in Calcutta, and the same will apply to several 
<jther characters. 

We happen to know the author, who in this instance, ns in a former werk 
descriiJtive of Indian life, Peregrine Pulteney^" has with most modest diffi¬ 
dence withheld his name; although we can sec no reason fur this course, since 
both works are well calculated to add to his literary laurels. We recognise in 
him an old contributor to our pages, who, as the editor of the Calcutta Quar¬ 
terly Review, and of the leading daily paper of Calcutta, has acquired a store 
of profound information, which we hope to see ushered before the public, and 
it cannot foil to secure the same popularity as his former works. 

We mig4rt almost apply to himself the description of Herbert Grey, from 
his own pages. 

He was a sensible man—a well-read man—a travelled man. i'cw were better ac¬ 
quainted with the history, the geography, the national characteristics of all the coun¬ 
tries of the East. Of the war in Affghanistaii—of its probable consequences—of the 
position of the Hritish army in that perilous coufttry—he had, in common with all 
latclligCitt men in India, thought ii.ucn—thought deeply. lie knew too much of the 
national character, of the political institutions, the moral tone, and the religious feel¬ 
ings of the people. 

We will not attempt to analyse the framework or incidents of the story, leaving 
tlie reader (bn our strong recommendation) to consult the book himself, feeling 
assured that he will not leave it till he has arrhed at the conclusion, and has 
taken as deep an interest in the various characters—the excellent Herbert 
Grey, the unfortunate Arthur Carrington—the two sisters Adda and Mary, so 
perfectly'opposite in character and sentiment—the kind and estimable Mr. 
and Mrs. mlfour, and the other persona res of the tale, ns we have done. 

The diuthor embodies many sound views of ladiaii policy in Uie sentiments 
he puts inlo the mouths of his chaiactors, and also shows, by his style, tliat he 
has a just appreciation of the sublime and beautiful in natime. What can bt 
more sketi^hy and attractive than the following description of Calcutta? 

THE CITY OF PALACES. 

It was the begiiming of the cold season in Calcutta—for even in Calcutta there is a 
" cold season”—a season when the rays of the sun arc nut much more scorching than 
in the height of our English dog-da} s ; when to face the meridian glare, and to brave 
the iTicridian sun, is not positive destruction ; and when at tnuniing ajid evening-tide 
the outer air is more than cool—a season when phys cal exertion is alwa>8 ))osBible, 
and often pleasant—when a brisk walk or a hard gallop is not necessarily productive 
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of extreme exhaustion>-when men can wear liroad-cloth, and women silk; and a small 
Are in a large room is sometimes almost bearable. 

It was the beginning of the cold season in Calcutta—the early part of November; 
that pleasant period of abundant hope, when the great heart of European society in 
India begins once again to beat with renewed vigour, after months of sluggish circu¬ 
lation, aiinost of •‘juspeniled life; when the frame, after a long sleep of exhaustion, 
begins again to show symptoms of vital energy; and hopes and wishes, 

“ ' long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long,” 

again become operative in the breasts of men, and gentler womankind; and some are 
full of thoughts of the coming voyage home i some from that home are looking for the 
return of wives too long absent, or daughters reared beneath strangers' eyes, or sons 
who, since their earliest childhood, have known their parents only by name; some arc 
stirred by thoughts of another mould—thoughts of impending oflicinl changes—of 
lucrative situations, and honourable posts, about to be vacated and re-filled—of the 
larger loaf or the heavier fish about to be grasped by the eager hand, long stretched 
out in expectancy; some flutter with hopes, not less active, after their kind—hopes of 
a season of culd-wcathcr gaiety ; balls, and concerts, and pic-nics, varying the pcrcii- 
niol dinner-parties ; and visions, floating before soft eyes, of those magniliceut invest¬ 
ments of velvets, silks, satins, and military multiform, about to fill the long saloons of 
the huge commission-houses which present to the dwellers in the City of ralaces, the 
choicest produce of London and of Paris. Many, and very varied, the hopes with 
which the heart of society is stirred at this season of transition—of going out and 
of coming in—of constant metempsychosis; many and varied these feelings, but to 
all it is a season of hope, for if there be nothing else to be looked for, there is, at all 
events, a mitigation, if not a cessation, of the destroying heat, which, during eight 
months of the year, converts life into bare existence. 

It was an evening in the first week of November. The setting sun, just touching 
the horizon, had thrown into deep shadow tlie western hank of the Hooghly river. 
The evening was cool, though the day had been sultry for that season of the year, 
there were «gns in the chiei streets of Calcutta, and on tlte roads which intersect the 
wide plain before it, that the business of the day was done. The bouses of the Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants had been everywhere unclosed, the heavy Venetian doors and the 
mfty glass windows had been thrown open, and the outer blinds of the verandahs 
drawn up, to give admittance to the evening breeze; and from these verandahs, now 
become pleasant places of resort, might be seen everywhere a stream of life pouring 
out of tliat part of the great city, in t^ich private husmess and public aflairs are trans¬ 
acted during the day. Humble native writers and other undenings, with their white 
turbans, and dusk (aces, and flowing drapery, were wending homewards on foot; fat 
sircars, or native agents and brokers, were to be seen, through the open doors of their 
palanquins, home on the shoulders of four slight, ncarly-naked hearers; suhordmate 
Government ofllcers, and mercantile assistants, were creaking on in little carriages, 
resembling wheeled palanouins, drawn by a single pony, towards their homes in the 
outskirts of the town; whilst the well-groomed Arab, or the stylish cabriolet, or the 
capacious pilentum, with its two bright well-liarnessed Cape horses, and its three 
liveried attendants, bore to their mansions in wide Chowringhee, the well-paid civilian 
or staff-officer, or wealthy merchant, to prepare for the evening drive. The work of 
the day was done. The evening had brought rest to all, ei\joyinent to many. Calcutta 
was a-stir—abroad again. Carriages of every fashion, great and small, open and shut, 
of great pretension and of no pretension, wem streaming along all the thoroughfares; 
and forth from the wide halconies of Chowringhee, many a gentle dame, in shawl and 
bonnet, clad for her daily drive—the only exercise of the day—looked forth in expec> 
tation of the return from office of her lord and master. 

'There are many other extracts full of intense and harrowing interest, such 
as the account of the beleaguered—of the last night at Caubul—the fearful and 
perilous inarch through the dreadful snow, which we could most gladly have 
given had our space permitted. In conclusion, we confidently assert, that 
” Long Engagements " will assuredly find a place in almost every private 
family circle, or public library, as well for the prominence and interest of the 
events on which the talc is founded, as for the popular and pleasing style in 
which the narrative has been treated. Such works as these are well calculated 
to ensure the permanent success of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s monthly series, 
and cannot foil to pass througlv many editions. 
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The Commercial Review of the South-West, No. 1. New Orlefins: J. D. B. de 

Bow, Editor and Proprietor. 


Our Colonial Magazine .seems to be popular even in the “Crescent City;” 
for the editor, on starting this periodical with the present year, straightway for* 
wards us a copy and solicits an exchange, which we shall4}e mort happy to afford. 
Tilc publication, as far as we can judge from this first number, is a useful and 
carefully-arranged one. There are some excellent articles on commerce, 
"statistics, agriculture, and finance, esx>ecial1y one on Louisiana sugar, which 
we may_ possibly^ advert to hereafter. But that which possesses the most 
current interest, is a paper “ On the Home and Foreign Grain Market,” which 
contains some useful figures, as to the produce and trade of the United States, 
which .will be especially interesting after the recent debate on the Corn Laws. 
In anotlier portion of this number we have gone at length into the production 
of maize. The passage in the “ Review” from which we are about to quote, 
treats of the post trade, exhibits its future prospects, and the home supplies by 
which 4t must be maintained. 

We have the following table of production:— 


1840. 1842. 

Wlieat, bush. 84,822,272 102,317,344 

Barley . . . 4,161,504 .1,871,622 

Oats .... 123,071,.141 150,8.13,607 

Rye ... . 18,64.5,567 22,762,952 

Buckwheat . 7,291,74.3 2,483,480 

I. Corn . . . 377,531,875 441,829,246 


1843. 

100,310,856 

3,230,721 

145,929,666 

24,889,281 

7,959,410 

496,618,305 


1844. 

95,607,000 

3,627,000 

172,247,000 

26,450,000 

9,710,000 

427,953,000 


For the year 1845, we have not the most reliable information ; but the general im¬ 
pression from the best sources is, that the wheat crop will reach the unprecedented yield 
of 125,000,000 bushels. The state of Michigan alone, with a x>opulation of but 400.000, 
yielding 7,000,000 bushels. Deducting for home consumption 70,000,000 busnels, 
which, with high prices, will hardly he exceeded, and for seed there will remain for 
exportation upwards of 40,000,000 bushels wheat. The average exportation of Indian 
corn for the last fourteen years has been 1,500,000 annually, and we cannot have less 
for the same purpose the present year. 

The following table will show the amount of grain which has been exported from our 
country in the past, and the sources to which it was attracted. 


Account of the quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the United States, 
from October 1st, 1821, to September 30th^831, with the prices of Flour at 
Philadelphia, and of \^eat and Indian Com at New York. 


Years. 

Wheat flour. 

• 

Rye flour. 

r-: 

B 

1 

6 

flS 

Indian com. 

ti "'j 

s 

T-g S3 

Price of ' 

wheat per 
bushel at 

New York. 

Price of 
Indian com 
per bushel at 
New York. 


bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bush. 


D 

c. 

D c. 

O c. 1 

1831 

J805205 

19049 

204206 

405381 

566761 

- 

— 

1 19 


1830 

1225881 

26298 


45289 

444190 

4 

98 

0 98 


1829 

837.385 

34191 

17,3775 

4007 

897656 

6 

35 

1 38 


1828 


22214 

174639 

8906 

704902 

5 

60 

1 8 


1827 

86S491 

13345 


22182 

9786G4 

5 

23 

0 97 

0 65 

1826 


14472 

158625 

45166 

505381 

4 

65 

0 90 

0 79 

1825 


29545 

187285 

17960 

869644 

5 

10 

1 4 

0 56 

1824 

996792 

31879 

152723 

20373 

7792&7 

5 

62 

1 15 

0 47 

1823 


25665 


4272 

749034 

6 

82 

1 5 

0 53 

1822 

827865 

19971 

148288 

4418 

509098 

6 

58 

0 90. 

0 49 

1821, 

1 ^^ 

23523 

131669 

25812 

607277 

4 

78 

0 89 

0 53 


A 
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From 1831 to wv have the Ibllowiii^;, iurnished in one of the lute numbers of 
JIuut’s Merchauls' Mugazhie 


Enoland. Bu. American Colonies. Cuba. 


Yean 

Bush, wheat. 

11 bis. flour. 

Bush, wheat. 

Bb'Js. Ilnur. 

Bush, wheat. Bis. Hr. 

. . . 

362,153 

865,744 

12,505 

150,795 

a a a 

97,090 

1832 . . . 

5o,050 ' 

05,868 

20,777 

135,640 

a a a 

98,248 

1833 . . . 

• * • • 

21,707 

31,421 

168,127 

a • a 

119,197 

JS31' ■ . . 

• * • • 

10,487 

23,2+7 

134,97.5 

a a a 

102,837 

18.35 . . . 

* • * • 

5,376 

a a • • 

76,405 

a a a 

93,511 

JK36 . . . 

• • • • 

161 

2,082 

42,300 

a a a 

92,390 

18.37 . . . 

• • • • 

* • * a 

a a a • 

23,316 

a a a 

55,537 

]H.')8 . . . 

• • • • 

8,205 

6,076 

29,.591 

a a a 

70,681 

1839 . . . 

6,033 

167,582 

72,113 

119,407 

a a a 

90,450 

1810 . . . 

607,108 

605,778 

1,066,601 

432,3.'i6 

788 

’ 69,810 

1841 . . . 

119,854 

20.'),144 

605,389 

877,896 

a a a 

60,387 

1842 . . . 

143,330 

204,806 

655,503 

369,048 

4,179 

46,846 

1843 . ' . 

• • • • 

14,211< 

203,842 

100,322 

a a a 

29,437 

(i 

Average . 

90,502 

170,327 

221,408 

175,391 

382 

80,411 


Jiraxil. 

lit it. West Indies. 

Tot. Ex. to all I'or. vikts. 

Years. 

Bifsh. wlkcut. 

Jlbls. Hour. 

Bush, wheat. 

Bbls. flour. 

Bush, wheat. Bis. flr. 

1831 . . . 

• •as 

198,870 

a a a a 

100,382 

408,445 

1,806,520 

1832 . . . 

• a a a 

103,280 

a a a a 

100,167 

83,301 

864,910 

183.1 ... 


259,536 

a a a a 

100,057 

32,221 

955,768 

1K34 . . . 


152,603 

a a a a 

95,816 

36,948 

835,352 

183S . . . 

• • • a 

161,460 

a a a a 

118,307 

47,762 

779,396 

1836 . . . 

a • a a 

118,470 

2,062 

70,305 

2,062 

505,400 

1837 . . . 

a a • a 

60,480 

a a a a 

68,323 

17,303 

318,710 

1838 . . . 

a a a a 

125,275 

1.37 

75,524 

6,291 

448,161 

1839 . . . 

a a a • 

177,337 

14,120 

139,340 

06,325 

023,151 

1840 . . . 

a a a a 

197,823 

33,743 

232,329 

1,720,860 

1,897,501 

1841 . . . 

16,457 

282,406 

41,116 

246,465 

868,585 

1,515,817 

1842 . . . 

a a a a 

189,317 

11,020 

237,478 

817,958 

1,283,602 

1843 . . . 

a a a a 

192,454 

17,309 

170,577 

311,685 

841,474 

Average . 

1,266 

170,716 

9,500 

135,005 

342,709 

997,771 


On the Analytis of the Hop, and the Nature of the Manures beneficial to its 
Urmth. By J. C. Ncsbit, F.G.S., &c. London: Longmun & Co. 

Mr. Nesbit is favourably known to the public as a scientific and practical 
lecturer on agricultural cbeiuistry, and this little treatise is calculated to add 
to his reputation. Hops, we believe, mny be grown in several of our Colonics: 
-tve, at least, know of their cultivation in Canada, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
Zealand, w here good beer of Colonial manufacture is now made. Froip tlie results 
of tbe analyses given by Mr. Nesbit, it appears that saltpetre and pearlash are the 
manures best lulapted, from their price, to funiish the potash, which forms tho 
largest portion of tlie composition of the ho]); and our author strongly depre¬ 
cates the removal of tbe bine, &c. from the ground. This is the great fault of 
our tropical cultivation. The trash, stalk, &c. of the sugar-cane, instead of 
being returned to the sod, are invariuhiy consumed in fuel; thereby entailing 
tlie necessity for a inucli larger umuunt of extraneous manure than would 
else bciequired for its proGtahle culture. 

A more serious consideration of the jiriuclples of agricultural chemistry, will 
eftret much towards cheapening the cost of agricultural producUpif in our 
Colonics. 


rUBLlCATlONS RECEIVED. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 

'Knight’s Political Dictionary. Parts x. & xi. 
Murray’s Colonial Library. Parts xxx. & xxxi. 
A Uesidetice id the Marquesas. 
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INDIA. 

The Indian mail has brought most 
important intelligence from our British 
Possessions in the East, which have, 
however, been so fully detailed in the 
daily papers and extraordinary gazettes, 
that must content ourselves With a 
brief summary'. Our dates are from 
Calcutta January 9, Madras 13, Delhi 
7, Singapore 9, and Bombay the 17tli 
J anuary. 

We are once more in the midst of 
war, and on the eve of mighty con¬ 
quests. One of the most bloody and 
severe—'Would we could add, brilliant 
and successful—actions has been fought 
by our troops in which wc were en¬ 
gaged since the foundations of our 
empire have been laid in India. The 
increasing troubles in the Punjaub had 
occasioned the accumulation of a heavy 
mass of troops on our north-west fron¬ 
tier; the Governor-General, deter¬ 
mined, apparently, to avoid advance, 
was anxious for once honestly to carry 
out the peaceful and anti-aggressive 
policy we so constantly professed and 
so rarely practised. Tlic invasion of 
our territories by the enemy was so 
eminently insane, so certain to ensure 
their own destruction, that however 
disorderly marauders or a rabble sol¬ 
diery might annoy us, inconvenience 
beyond this was unlocked fur, pre¬ 
pared as-we were to avenge it, and to 
protect ourselves against it. A large 
body of Sikh troops, aboar GO,000, 
having approached Fcrozeporc on the 
15th, the division, 7,0C(p strong, under 
Major^Gcu. Sir John Litticr, marched 
out to pfotect the city. Several feints 
were made, but no collision occurred. 
On the 17th the enemy moved olf to 
intercept the army under the Governor- 
General and Commandcr-iii-Chief, now 
hurrying forward at the rale of thirty 
mires a day, to support General Litticr. 
A severe encounter took place near 


Moodkee, twenty-two miles from Fero- 
zepore, on the IHth, and the battle was 
continued with much obstinacy' and 
various results on the 21st and 22nd. 
Betwixt the evening of the 21st and 
morning of the 22nd the enemy’s en¬ 
trenched camp, defended by GO,000 
men, and 70 pieces of artillery, was 
captured, and in the couisu of these 
various operations no fewer than 90 
guns fell into our hands. Both armies 
continued fur tlie next eight days in¬ 
active, reiaforcements arriving rapidly 
for both, when, about the 29th, the 
Sikhs are reported to have recrossed the 
Sutlej. The Gghting seems to have 
been awfully severe, and the loss heavy 
almost beyond precedent. Above 100 
British officers have been wounded, 
and 61 are killed; amongst these latter 
are Majors-General Sir Eohert Bale 
and Sir John M'Caekill, with conside¬ 
rably upwards of 3,000 men killed or 
wounded. Large masses of troops con¬ 
tinue hurrying northward from the 
Bengal Upper Frovinces, and Sir 
Charles Napier is in progress towards 
Sukkur, to the nortliward of which he 
will speedily have assembled under 
him an army of 14,000 to 15,000 men^ 
to co-operate with the grand army un¬ 
der the Commander-in-Chief in a gene¬ 
ral scheme of operations against the 
Punjaub. The campaign will probahiy 
be a protracted and severe one; the 
results are beyond doubt. The coun¬ 
try, from the Attock to the Sutlej, from 
Cashmere to Moultan, will be ours in 
four months if we desire it.^ There 
are reports of risings and disturbaiMics 
in Upper Scinde, such as might have 
bee 1 expected on the descent of the 
Sikhs upon our territory. 

The country is this year healthy, 
though the present is the period when 
sickness usually sets in. India gene- 
rally is tranquil throeghout. 'Various 
financial returns of importance have 
just been published. Lord Ellen- 
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borough, it appears, so far from dimU 
Dishing our expenditure, in two years 
added four millions sterling to our 
debt, :ind the expenditure of 1844-45 
exceeds the income by nearly two mil¬ 
lions. Scinde cobts a million beyond 
its returns. The booty captured at 
Hyderabad in 1843, amounting to 
above half a million, has been ordered 
to be divided amongst the troops. The 
share of Sir C. Napier amounts to 
about seventy thousand pounds. Great 
apprehensions are being entertained 
at Bombay of suffering for wsiit of 
water, the fall of rain during the last 
monsoon having been unusually defi¬ 
cient .—Bombay Times. 

The Sikh territory, on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, which, by the Governor- 
General’s proclamation of the 13th in¬ 
stant, has been annexed to the British 
dominions, is estimated to yield an 
annual revenue of seven and a half 
lacs of rupees, or £75,000 sterling.— 
Madras Athenasum. 

CHINA. 

Our dates from Hongkong are to the 
30th December. 

In local alfaii-s we notice the land 
sales first. On the 12th instant, 52 lots 
were put up to public competition, 
without any condition as to building in 
a certain time, ns was the former "us- 
tom. There was therefore an induce¬ 
ment held out to speculate, but the 
buyers showed no disposition to run the 
lots up, and they were chiefiy purchased 
at a few shillings advance upon the 
upset price. Of .52 lots offered, 43 
were sold, for the others there were no 
bidders. Very few Europeans attended 
the sale, and with the exception of three 
or four lots there was little competition. 
At the sale of December last year, the 
advance'upon the upset price was 75 
per cent.; this year it was barely 10 per 
cent. Since the sale, a wealthy native, 
who has been in the Colony from its 
earliest da}s, lias brought all bis pro¬ 
perty, consisting of (10 houses, into the ' 
market. The houses arc in that part 
of the town chiefly occupied by Chinese 
shopkeepers, and were formerly consi¬ 
dered of great value. , 


Mr. Layton, Vice-Consul at Ningpo, 
has been appointed Consul at Amoy. 
It is not His Excellency’s intention to 
fill the vacancy at Ningpo until instruc¬ 
tions are received from home. The 
whole of the Consulates, with the ex¬ 
ception of that at Canton, require to 
be greatly reduced. The present ex¬ 
pensive establishments are quite un¬ 
called for, and arc a hindrance to 
commerce rather than a protection. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin’s return to 
England, and some notes which ap¬ 
peared in a Bombay paper, said to 
have been written by him, have caused 
a good deal of discussion. The Govern¬ 
ment party are bitter against the ex- 
Treasurer, and have censured him 
strongly through the medium of the 
press. We are aware of Mr. Martin’s 
visionary* views regarding Chusan, and 
trust that he will not induce the Horae 
Government to commit a breach of 
national faith by retaining that island. 
He may satisfy the Government that 
the Chinese have not kept faith with 
reference to the treaties of Sir Henry 
Fottinger. This is the common im¬ 
pression : but it is clear that the local 
Government is not blamelesB. Had it 
displayed gi'cater energy, it might havo 
compelled the Chinese to comply with 
all the terms of the treaty; but official 
attention appears to have been exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the framing of ijran- 
nical ordinanci'S, and the irapositig of 
petty taxes wliicli linve injured the 
Colony, and not much bene fit ed the 
levenue. Before Chusuu is evacuated 
by the British troops, it wolild be ad¬ 
visable to have every reasonable demand 
complied with. It is disgraceful to 
British diplomacy, that Canton, but a 
few years ago at the mercy of a British 
army, should still he closed tu foreigners, 
and the insult which was so long borne 
quietly by the servants of the East 
India Company be perpetuated, now 
that the Company has ceased' to exist 
as a commercial monopoly. Perfect 
freedom of intercourse between the 
ports of China and Hongkong is 
another point to he insisted upon. It 
is certain that clearances arc refused to 
Native vessels desirous of visiting this 
port for commercial purposes. Of this 
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there can be no doubt, as we believe that 
all the Native vessels that have entered 
this harbour have done so without 
passes, and are liable to be •seized and 
confiscated. The impediments thrown 
in the way of commerce at Foo-chow- 
foo is another matter of grave impor- 
^tance, and one which has been too 
long neglected, Wtiether such arrange¬ 
ments can safely be intrusted to tlio 
present Plenipotentiary may be a mat¬ 
ter of qpinion in England. Here, it is 
the general impression that they cannot. 
In negotiating with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, the Foreign Envoy would require 
the fiilhness of Sir Henry Pot Unger, 
with greater experience, and an intimate 
knowledge of the bearing of national 
commercial arrangements upon the 
trade, revenue, and shipping of his 
country. 

The commercial reports by tliis mail 
continue unfavourable. Prices of cot¬ 
ton goods improved at Canton in the 
beginning of the month, but they have 
again receded with large stocks in the 
hands of importers. No reaction is 
looked for until after the Chinese holi¬ 
days, which commence on the 26th of 
January. 

SiKQAFORE.—Our papers are to Uie 
8th January. 

Gambler Plantation Abandonment .— 
We are concerned to learn that, within 
the last few months, a great number of 
Gambier cultivators have quitted the 
Settlement, which canliut but aflect 
this important branch of our exports. 
The number of Chinese who have 
abandoned*Gambier culture at Singa¬ 
pore is stated to be more than 300; 
these have quitted the interior and 
emigrated, to the neighbouring island 
of Johore, where, it would appear, they 
have obtained permission from the 
native'chiefs to cultivate, without ob¬ 
struction, this important article of com¬ 
merce. It is not ten day's ago that two 
large boats, with more than seventy 
Chinese labourers, quitted the Singa¬ 
pore River for the same destination, 
affording convincing proof of tlie de¬ 
mand for labour which exists at Johore. 

The above circumstance eminently 
deserves the attention of the authorities, 
who owe it to our colonists to afford 


tliem every security and assiktance in 
their power; so that no injury may 
arise to the growth and manufacture of 
Gambier in the Settlement. Some 
cause must exist for the departure of 
the cultivators* in qflestion, which it 
would be desirable lo ascertain with 
the view of correcting an evil. which, 
if not checked at the unset, will prove 
very disadvaiitageons to the commercial 
interests and the advancement of the 
Colony. 

We have mode inquiries with the 
view of discovering to what source the 
departure of the Chinese cultivators is 
attributable. How fur we have been 
successful, we leave others to detei mine 
whose means of obtaining iufurn)ation 
may be more complete than our own. 
In stating the result of our inquiries, 
we candidly confess that we arc open 
to correction; since we merely record 
what we have been able with difficulty 
to ascertain: and altlicugh the cause 
we are about to stale may not be suffi¬ 
cient in itself to account for tlic depar¬ 
ture of the cultivators in question, it 
must obviously prove a great barrier to 
their continuing to remain here. 

The injudicious practice which ob¬ 
tains at the Land Office in granting 
"cutting papers" must go a long way in 
driving cultivators of Gambier from the 
Settlement. For example, a squatter 
obtayis permission to clear as much 
laud as he possibly can ; this is all very 
well, but tlte order does not deiinc an 
extent beyond which no cutting should 
take place. The squatter clears as 
much laud as the means at his disposal 
will allow, in the hope and expectation 
that the jungle contiguous to the 
cleared ground will be at his command 
for fuel—a supply of the latter, easy 
of access and adequate to the growth 
of Gambier plants, is indispensable to 
the culture and manufacture of Gam¬ 
bier. When the time for gatheriifg 
the leaves arrives, another squatter 
(whether from motives of envy or 
malice wc will not now determine) 
Obtains a cutting paper, and com¬ 
mences clearing in close proximity to 
the already-formed Gambier plantation; 
obviously depriving the owner of tha 
fuel he Jias reasonably calculated upon. 
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The established planter cannot of course 
eject the intruder fi-om the land, since 
the latter possesses an equal right to it, 
in virtue of his cutting paper, which, as 
it specifies no limits, leaves him the 
disposer or destrejrer orthe crop of the 
industrious planter. The abandon^ 
ment of several plantations in the inte¬ 
rior, which in a short time would be 
tit for cutting, affords some criteria of 
the evils of the system of which we 
complain. 

The advancement and prosperity of 
the Settlement are intimately connected 
with and depend on the progress made 
in cultivating the soil and bringing its 
products to perfection. It is, therefore, 
desirable to have the land cleared as 
speedily as possible; the best way to 
do this is to grant every encouragement 
and protection to cultivators. Instead 
of the present system, a better practice 
ought to be introduced, defining the 
boundaries to be included in a cutting 
paper, and effectually prevent a tres¬ 
pass on the fuel-land of the industrious 
planter. This might easily be effected^ 
by specifying the number of acres, os 
well as tlie direction, iu every cutting 
paper granted. 

It is well known, that, owing to the 
intrusion above noticed, many broils 
arise, which are not uufrequently fol¬ 
lowed by bloodshed ; and as their oc¬ 
currence takes place in the interior, 
their number and enormity are alike 
unknown to the police. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — We have 
Sydney papers to the 20th Sept., from 
Fort Fhillip to the 3rd, and also our 
regular files of those published at 
Maitland, Paramatta, Geelong, Port¬ 
land Bay, &c. 

An extensive good country has been 
fdund to the north of the Fort Flullip 
road, in the South-east District. A 
number of sheep proprietors intend to 
remove to it after shearing-time. , It is 
supposed that this country joins th9 
Tatiarra country, which the natives 
state is three days’ journey south-east 
of Mootunde. * The Tatiarra natives 
arc known to have visited stations at 


Moorundc, at Lake Albert, and at the 
Gleuelg, and at each place they have 
given similar accounts. A settler from 
the Glcnelg, just arrived, mentions 
that he had penetrated to the borders 
of the Tatiarra country, which he de¬ 
scribes as being about 160 miles north 
of Mount Gambler, and good country 
all the way. It is thus rendered more' 
than ever probable, that from Mount 
Garabicr to nearly the bend of the 
Murray, there is a continuous line of 
good country. 

Manufactures of the llunier River 
District .—Perhaps there is no iicalthicr 
symptom attending the returnitg pro¬ 
sperity of tlie Colony than the continual 
improvements and additions that are 
being made to our local manufactures. 
There is perhaps no country in the 
world whose staple export is produced 
more steadily at a profit than the wool 
of New South Wales: but even in this 
article, we have seen a long depressioa 
in the home market reduce the price 
below a paying figure. Our tallow 
again is nn article that from its uses is 
little subject to fluctuation; but still, we 
have now proof that the English mar¬ 
ket price will not be always remune¬ 
rative when cattle rise in value in the 
Colony. In both articles the lionie 
market will from time to time full be¬ 
low what will pny the Colonists at the 
prices at which they have bought sheep 
and cattle. And even if we were to 
change gradually our staple cxpoiTs, 
still any one article would fluctuate oc¬ 
casionally. It is, thcrcfoi'P, to the 
number and variety of our exports that 
we must look for permanent com¬ 
mercial prosperity, that when any one, 
two, or three articles do not pay for a 
time, others may probably be yielding 
a good profit, and sustaining the credit 
of the Colony; that distress may only fall 
on a small portion of the comm unity,not 
on the majoiiCy. We rejoice therefore 
to see the manufactures of tjie*Hunter 
District steadily progressing, whether 
it be exhibited iu tweed or in ale, in 
pottery jw leather, in tobacco or wine, 
in soap or Iron-works. For instance, 
porter and nle of excellent quality arc 
now brewed in Maitland, and Icsg and 
less of imported malt litiuors are being 
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consumed. The Irrawang pottery is so 
good that the demand greatly exceeds 
\rliat can be produced, from the paucity 
of good workmen ; and Colonial fruits 
preserved in Irrawang stone jars arc 
often taken fur English. Tweed is 
improved so much, that it sells in 
Sydney to such an extent that the Dis¬ 
trict market is often very inadequately 
supplied, though two establishments 
are in active oxieralion. The tobacco 
inanufectured in Maitland and the 
District is nearly all sold in Sydney, 
and the demand for it is gradually in¬ 
creasing. The growth of the vine is 
greatly extending, though but little 
wine has been yet brought into market; 
manifest impnivemeiit is however visi¬ 
ble in what is brought forward. Lea¬ 
ther and SOU]) arc produced to a great 
extent, and of excellent quality; but in 
both tlie manufactiu-ers in Sj dney are 
so numerous, that a very keen compe¬ 
tition alone can keep their articles out 
of the District market: both manufac¬ 
tures are ripe for exporting largely. 
And so with iron, salt, and a variety of 
other articles “too numerous to mention." 
Improvements are progressing so rapidly 
that most can bear comparison with any 
produced elsewhere. 

Sou'i'U Ausxkalia.—O ur dates from 
tills Province are to the 2nd October. 

Tlie papers are commenting on the 
unprotected state of the Colony, and 
recoinmeiiding the augmentation of the 
military force, the erection of batteries at 
the Port and in Adelaide, and the enrol¬ 
ment of a Colonial Militia. The latter, 
after being duly disciplined, would be 
equal, as a local force, to tlie troops of 
the luie. 

A duty "of Is. per cwt. had been 
levied on all bark stripped from trees 
on Government land, intended fur ex- 
portafiou—to be in force for two years. 

Such is the ascertained extent of the 
leviutbgn copper lode in the North, 
that it i/ said tw'o special surveys will 
not nearly embrace it; and Mr, Menge 
informs us that he could point out 
upwaixls of a hundred copper mines 
between the head of Spencer’s Gulf 
and Gawler Town, there being here, 
what we never met with before, literal 
rocks of copper.— S. A. Hey., Jany. 30. 


We have it upon good authority 
that our w'orthy fellow-Colonist Evelyn 
Sturt, Esq., is daily expected overland 
from Portland, with (report says) a 
herd of seven jjiundred line cattle, well 
adapted for the yoke*or the poke. The 
truly injudicious practice so often 
pointed out in this journal, and so 
obstinately persisted in, namely, that of 
breeding in and in, os well us uver- 
Btocking the runs, has afforded our 
more generally experienced neighbours 
of the adjoining Colony many, oppor¬ 
tunities of disposing of their surplus 
slock, and thereby prejudicing, if not 
supplanting, our own graziers. It is a 
well-known fact that an intending 
buyer has been waiting some months 
for cuttle of sufficient breed (to please 
him) as working oxen; and although 
we hare (in point of numbers) more 
than sufficient to meet all the wants of 
the Colony, wc shall find that upon the 
contemplated great cnlargement,*of 
mining operations in the North, the 
demand for superior draught oxen will 
ezceed,^thc available supply,* 

We have great pleasure in laying 
before our readers the results of three 
analyses of the prevailing ores of the 
great mine. Wc are aware that the 
gentleman who has favoured us with 
the statement is possessed of perfect 
means of analysis, and has used the 
greatest care in the operations. ’I'hey 
form a most valuable and important 
contribution to the sharelihlders, and 
we arc only sorry that we arc not at 
liberty to mention the analjser’s name. 
Our friend mentions that the red oxide 
and green carbonate have also been 
found, which yield C6 per cent. 

Analysis of the, 8])ecimens of copper 
ore, from the lodes at Burra Creek :— 


RESULTS OX 

ANAI.V8I8. 


Metallic Copper . 
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15-83 
9H‘92 

Value . £11 3s. 3d. 


Metallic copper . 55-23 

Metallic iron ■ eee ^ «•? eee ••• 1-3U 

Arsenic acid . 1 '88 

Insoluble. 28-20 

85-18 

Oxygen In combination 11-05 


cleared outwards at Wellington in the 
quarter ending the 5th July, 1845, 
was us follows ;— 

' Vessels. Tons. 

Entered inwards 47 2,198 

Cleared outwards 44 1,971 


MAURITIUS. 


Value . £.19 10 9d. 

Note 1—Tha value per ton it. obtained on the 
assumption that tlie ores are of the same relative 
value as those from the Kapunda Mine, a sam 
pic of which, diat yielded 53-50 per cent., was 
valued at £39 13s. per ton. 

Note 2—The insoluble residue appears to bo 
principally composed of antimony and silica. 
Another specimen analysed, yielded 45 per cent, 
of copper, and belonged to the variety termed 
tile “ gtey capper ore,” having sulphur in its 
composition. The varieties are diilercnt from 
the others previously found in this Colony, 
arsenic not having been met with before in 
copper ores by the analyser .—South Amtralian, 
26th Auffutt. 

New Zealand. —We have advices 
direct from Wellington to the 17th 
August, aud from Nelson, via Adelaide, 
to the same dale. Ninety-hve passen¬ 
gers, and a full cargo of New Zealand 
produce, had arrived at Adelaide iu the 
“ Falmyiu,” from Nelson. 

In the Southern Island, peace was 
not interrupted. The state of trade at 
Nelson was, however, exceedingly dull 
and dejected. 

A rumour was rife at Nelson -jf a 
third engagement between the troops 
and Heki; but, although somewhat 
circumstantial, without confirmation. 

It was reported that Heki was desirous 
of making overtures to the Govern¬ 
ment, to settle hia differences without 
further hostilities ; but before any step 
iu such a course ivas taken, he w-as 
particularly anxious to bo made ac¬ 
quainted with the treatment which he 
individually would be likely to recoivc 
at the Hktids of the Brilisb, if his fol¬ 
lowers laid down their arras. 

After so many proofs of mal-adnii- 
nistration, it was with muc!i satisfaction 
the Colonists had learned that the re¬ 
call of Governor Eilz Roy had been de¬ 
termined upon. 

From the Harbour-Master’s report, 
it appears that the number end tonnage 
of vessels that entered inwauds and 


We have advices from this island to 
the 3d December. An Agricultural 
and Horticultuial Society had been 
formed at Port Louis under the patron¬ 
age of Lady Gomm, and the zeal and 
exertions of this Society, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Natural History Society, 
Avill, we hope, lead to the improvement 
of cultivation in the island. The cul¬ 
ture of tea aud vanilla, aud the breed¬ 
ing of sllk-Avorms, are proofs, and 
striking ones, of the intelligent efforts 
of the latter Society, aud if they have 
not been crowned ivith more brilliant 
success, it is not to it that the fault is 
attributable, but rather to the scanty 
assistance afforded by the Local Go- 
verninent. The first public exhibition 
was to take place on the 24tli January, 
Avben prizes were to be offered for the 
best mangoes, pine-apples,' peaches, 
oranges, grapes, custard apples, figs, 
baiiauas, and other fruits, and for culi¬ 
nary vegetables and flowers. 

Sugar Exports ,—We published in 
our last Number an account of the 
export of suga? to the latest date, but 
there was a slight error in the addition. 
The figures should be—Total exported 
to 30th Sept., 1845, 3,840,487 lbs. 


Sugar Exported. 


Derwent, for London . . 
Nautilus, for London . . 
Samarnng, for London . 
Betsy Robertson, for Leith 
Thomas Blyth, for London 
Lady Emma, for the Cape 
Ann, for Newcastle . . . 
Fleetwood, for Cork . . 
Waverley, for London . 
Morning Star, for London 
City of Sydney, for N. S. 

Wales. 

John llullett, for London 
Vibilia, for Leith . . . 
Acorn, for London. . . 
British Settler, for the Cape 
Favourite, for Cork . . 


634,037 lbs. 

1,020,030 
165,608 
409,619 
848,539 
3.5,102 
719,097 
749,774 

1,125,319 „ 
706,565 „ 


if 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 


47,698 „ 
658,657 „ 
326,826 „ 
517,656, „ 
58,823 
767,301 


91 
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Montefiores, for London . 798,571 lbs. 

Eliza Leishnian, for Glas- 


ROW. 732,903 

Nimble, for the* (’ape . . .50,147 

Stratford, for London . . 891,034 

Essex, for London . . . 542,092 

Pagoda, for 1 Kiiidoii . . 884,:t77 

Uuecii, for London. . . 1,117,814 
^Tar, for London .... 705,992 


Total to 31st Oct. 1845 18,417,0(58 lbs. 
Against 17,142,211 'bs. last year at the 
same period. 

The planters are complaining dread¬ 
fully of the indolence, &c. of the Coo¬ 
lies. It appears from official returns 
that out of 40,260 labourers employed, 
7,565 were away from their work. The 
proposition to provide by an increase 
of export duty of one shilling upon 
sugar for the expenses of an increased 
immigration does not appear to be at 
all well received. 

The Governor, apprehending a scar¬ 
city of rice, had recommended the cul¬ 
tivation of manioc. Six camels had 
been imported by a Mr. Joseph Dior^, 
from Muscat, for the use of his estates. 
The comparison of the camel with 
the mule is much in favour of the for¬ 
mer, as regards the work each can per¬ 
form, The camels of Mr. Dior6 can 
carry, without being overloaded, a thou¬ 
sand pounds. Three mules and a cart 
are necessary to carry three thousand 
pounds; therefore, as camels cost much 
less than mules in the ^rst outlay, as 
they require much less care and are 
fed much cheaper, as the expense of 
carta is no^ necessary, neither do the 
.• roads on the estates require to be so 
good as for mules, the difference of 
expense will ho found to he very con¬ 
siderable., ■ 

Mr. Dior£ has sent his camels to 
Famplemousses; we shall pay atten¬ 
tion to the work they do, so as to give 
an account of them to thq public. 

Let U| add that we are sure that 
these auinfkls can be easily procured 
and brought here, even in small ves¬ 
sels ; the AtyefUeur, the brig that 
brought those*aho\e mentioned, is only 
of ninety-live tons register. We con¬ 
sider there is no imjirudence iu inform¬ 
ing chir readers, as we have it from 
Mr. Dior£ himself, that the price of a 


camel does not exceed that of one large 
donkey, or the price of two camels is 
not equal to that of one mule. If it 
is found that they are adapted for the 
work that wc inquires of them, it will 
he no small advantage to our Colonial 
shipping, especially as mules are ob¬ 
tained with so much difficulty, and are 
only brought here by European vessels. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have Cape Town papers to the 
28th Dec., and those from Graham’s 
Town to the 19th Dec., from which 
we proceed lo make a few extracts:— 

Thos. ButtprworUi C. Baylcy had 
been appointed a tnenber of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, in the room of 11. Cloete, 
Esq. 

Beverting to the many important 
occurrences that have taken place 
during the year now about to expire, 
wc may congratulate our readers on 
such as are both immediate and pro¬ 
spective. Of the former kind we 
would enumerate,—Ist, the settlement 
of the long-pending Natal question, and 
the incorporation of that new Disti-ict 
with the Cape Colony, — 2dly. the 
cessation of disturbances on the frontier, 
and the conclusion of highly-advanta • 
geouB treaties with the principal chiefs 
located in that quarter.—3dly, the for- 
tunaft discovery of guano beds at 
Saldanha, St. Helena, and False Bays, 
which has told so well for the revenue 
of our Colony as to have mainly con¬ 
tributed to clear us from the balance of 
a heavy and long-standing debt,—4thly, 
the progress made in the formation of 
hard roads, long so much needed, and 
the actual completion of a jfortion of 
one line across the Cape Downs, ex¬ 
tending 24 miles in length, the cere¬ 
mony of opening which to the ^public 
took place on the 24th instant. * 

To such wc have to add, of those the 
bene6t from which may be regarded as 
somewhat remote> 1st, the lights 
lyspectively on Capes Agulhas and 
Receif, for the construction of the 
former of which the liberal subscription 
of the inhabitants and others, together 
with the assistance of the Local, and the 
munificehceof the British Government, 
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have amply proviJedf and which works 
are now to be put immediately in band. 
—2dly, and lastly, the total abolition 
of th6 Brazilian slave-trade on our 
shores (Afric’s Mttgna Charta), backed 
as it is by the British tiident, and 
introducing the blessings of indepen¬ 
dence and liberation from a foreign 
yoke^ throughout the length and 
hreadth of the land.— Cape shipping 
Gazette. 

Estahlhhment oftheDialridt of Natal. 
— His Honour Martin West, Esq., 
Ijicut. - Governor; HU Honour H. 
Cloete, Ls., Esq., LL.I)., Recorder; 
Licut.-CoI. Boys, 4.^th Reg., Senior 
Officer, Commanding H. M, Forces; 
Donald Moodic, Esq., Secretary to 
Government, Treasurer and Registnar 
of Deeds ; Dr. Stangcr, Surveyor-Ge¬ 
neral ; W. Field, Jr., Esq., Collector 
of Customs; Walter Harding, Esq., 
Crown Prosecutor. The five last- 
named officers form the Executive 
Council. 


Trade and Navigation of the Cape for 
, the Year ending Mh January, 1845, 
omitting the fractions of a pound. 



In the above value of exports are lidtt 
included articles shipped as stores to 
merchant ■^jesscls, or supplied to her 
Majesty’s navy—the latter amounting 
in the year 1844 to £6,706 12 b. 6d. 


Annual Reports of Wool, from tlte Ports 
of Cape Toton and Port R/izabetk, 
from IHya to 1844 inclusive. 



Cape 

Tort 



Town. 

Kliaabetli. 

Total. 


U>fi. 

11)8. 

Ibsi 

1833 

7.3,324 

30,753 

113,077 

18.H 

H!),0li2 

61,831 

1-13,803 

I8.3.'i 

136,020 

70,148 

2I3,8(>8 

183(i 

2 .'i 6 ,f) 2 a 

116,574 

373,203 

1837 

227.8.33 

123,901 

351,824 

1838 

286.216 

201,608 

400,761 

1830 

377,e.«» 

208,338 

585,977 

1840 

600,.507 

401,621 

911,118 

1841 

.536,070 

470,828 

1,016,807 

1812 

f.l 6,807 

811,086 

1,-128,703 

1843 

634.377 

1,220,380 

1,76-1,7.37 

1844 

036,2(:0 

1.297.G77 

2,233,146 


WEST 

INDIES 

1 . 

Jamaica. — The Militia, we ar’ 

happy to 

say, is 

once mor 

e in a fair 

way of being placed on a 

respectable 


footing. The regiment of foot consists 
of 4,450 rank and file, of which 400 is 
apportioned to Kingston, with two 
companies of Artilleiy; the other pa¬ 
rishes varying from 100 to 300 each, 
with com)>auies of Artillery and troops 
of Horse, according to their respective 
size and popu^jition. The uniform is 
also restored, to consist of scarlet coatee, 
with dark blue cuffs and caps, black 
stock, white trousers, with gaiters, and 
foraging cap, with white band. The 
proposed pay of 48. a day to the pri¬ 
vates when on parade duty has been 
negatived by a majority of 16 • to 11; 
a measure of economy which we cer¬ 
tainly think is somewhat injudicious, 
and especially inconsistent on the part 
of those who desired to make a present 
of nearly double the amount- to the 
British Government for additional mili¬ 
tary subsistence. 

We understand that a Company is in 
course of formation for the purpose of 
establistiing a Sugar Manufactory on a 
large scale, to be erected in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the Vale, near the ter¬ 
minus at present proposed for the Great 
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Interior Railway/ A more favourable 
site could certainly not be chosen, and 
we accordingly look forwani with be¬ 
fitting anxiety for the full development 
of the scheme. 

We may also mention that a very 
worthy and intelligent member of this 
• community is at present e.ng^ed in pro¬ 
jecting a Company for the very desira¬ 
ble object of cleaning the streets, yards, 
&c., and preparing manure for our agri- 
■culturists, according to the most ap¬ 
proved methods adopted in the mother- 
country. We shall indeed be surprised 
if we ifo long without such an esta¬ 
blishment. 

We were in hopes, when reviewing, 
twelve months ago, the results of last 
year's agricultural operations, that long 
ere this lapse of time something would 
have been done, through the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government and the planters, 
towards establishing the labouring force 
of this Colony upon an efficient scale, 
rendering it available for the more 
ample cultivation of the estates. At 
that time the question of raising means 
for immigration purposes in this island 
had engaged the attention of capitalists 
at home, and was taken up with some 
show of spirit by the generality of our 
resident proprietors. Petitions from 
both parties were presented to the Le¬ 
gislative Council, and, even despite the 
counteivelForts made by two or three 
anti-immigration loan-sMingera, every¬ 
thing appeared to augur well for a 
time. We heard also of a call upon 
tlie SpecialgMagistracy, by His Excel- 
* lency Colonel Torrens, to furnish re¬ 
turns showing what was the average 
number of labourers employed upon 
the diffiecent estates, and what the ad¬ 
ditional number for which full employ¬ 
ment cpuld be found on the same. All 
this seemed very promising, and, to a 
certain degree, was encouraging to those 
who knew how to estimate correctly 
the impoi^ancc of rendering the re¬ 
sources of the island available to an 
extent that was likely to advance the 
common interest. But|here is a whole 
year elapsed, and we find the question 
still {^8 far back as ever—and the labour¬ 
ing force of the countrj', if we except 


some 50 or CO fugitives that have ar¬ 
rived from Martinique, and 150 to 200 
Barbarians that have been introduced 
at the individual risk and expeifle of a 
few of our inofb entwprising proprie¬ 
tors, remains inefficient and hardly 
available for the regular cultivation of 
the staples. It is true, these endeavours 
to procure immigrants are still perse¬ 
vered in by tliose few gentlemen j but, 
for anything like general benefit to be 
looked for in the result of the immi¬ 
gration, it must he promoted upon a 
more extensive scale tiiau it is reason¬ 
able to expect may be done from the 
private means of two or three indi¬ 
viduals. , 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Bermuda. — Some Bermuda cedar- 
berries having been recently sent to 
Calcutta, in India, a letter acknow¬ 
ledging their arrival has been received 
here. The pulp being left upon the 
berries when sent from Bermuda, they 
arrived in India in a state of fermenta¬ 
tion. As an experiment, a few of them 
were submitted to pressure, when they 
were found to afibrd a large quantity 
of almond-like oil. 

The same letter speaks of the Beche- 
de-Mer; and the writer remarks that 
no dSubt it is found at Bermuda, and 
he supposes it must be here an article 
of commerce, and that the American 
ships take it from Boston to China. It 
is true that the Beche-de-Mer is abun¬ 
dant in the sea around Bermuda, and 
it is not less true that it ought to be an 
article of commerce here. The Beche- 
do-Mcr is of a black colour, and is to 
be seen Ijing in great numbers at the 
bottom of the sea on any calm day. 
They are cured by splitting and drying 
them ovci a wood fire. The Chined 
value them as delicate food, and pay a 
highly-remunerating price fur them. 

Nova Scotia,— The Legislature was 
i^pened by His Excellency Lord Falk¬ 
land. The topics adverted to in His 
Excellency’s speech are the failure of 
the potato crop, |and tUe necessity of 
devising means to alleviate consequent 
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BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


distresR; the great railroad to Quebec; 
protection of the ilsheriss ; and iustruc* 
tioiis from Her Majesty’s GoTerninent 
relativ^ to the reliiiquishinent of the 
casual and territorial l^Tenues, in ex¬ 
change for an established civil list. 

Canada. —Wc have Quebec dates to 
the 26th January, and Toronto and 
Montreal to the 24th and 28tb. 

TIic accounts from the Province are 
unimportant. The Provincial Revenue 
returns for 1843 are said to exceed 
those of 1844 by £65,000. The 
journals continue to note warlike pre¬ 
parations along the frontiers, and to 
discuss the aspect of the Oregon ques¬ 
tion. A meeting* held at Montreal 
had passed resolutions inviting the 
Northern members of the American 
United States to separate from the 
Slave States and join Canada. The 
Canadians viewed with some alarm the 
near approach of a free trade in com. 


The Quebec Oaeette of the 7th Jan. 
1ms a long and well-timed article on the 
settlement,of the lower shores of the 
St. Lawrence, called forth by the 
recent bhipwiecks in that river, and the 
loss of life and extreme sufFering cunse- 
qmmt upon the absence of settleraentB 
where ass^tance could be obtfpned, 
when required, for the preservation of 
life and property. The evil is spoken 
of as discreditable to the country and 
the Government, and injurious to the 
general interests of the Province.-!— 
For the purpose of encouraging settle¬ 
ments, u proposition is made jif free 
grunta of land, to the amount of. 90 
arpeuts, to actual settlers, with pro¬ 
visions and seeds for the first year, and 
gratuitous passage to the new settle¬ 
ments, the whole of which to be placed 
and continued under the superintend¬ 
ence of a competent surveyor. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


BIRTHS. 

.At Malvern Plantation, Barbados, Jan. 4, 
the lady of Josiah Heath, M.C.P,, of a daughter. 

At Government Mouse, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, on tlm 12th Jan., the lady of Alfred 
Reade, £iq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. ^ 

At St. George’s Church, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralhi, on tlie Sth August, by the Rev. J. B. 
Wittenoom, Colonial Chaplain, Geo. Cftnning- 
hame Meikleham, Bsq., M.D., Sist King’s Own 
Light Infantry, to Ellen Mary Elisabeth, eldest 
daughter of Charles Symmons, Esq., Protector 
of Aborigines, and, granddaughter of the late 
Johu Symmons, Esq., of Ewliurst Park, Hants, 
and Paddington House, Middlesex. 

At St. Peter’s Cliurcli, Barbados, on tlic lOth 
Jan., Mr. Solomon Sandil'ord, to Miss Rosa 
Cuniberbatcli; the united ages of tills youthful 
couple making 160 years. 

On tho 24th Feb., at St Mary's, Bryanstone 
Square, by the Rev. Mr. Penfold, Robert 
Archibald Young, Esq., of Quebec, Canada, 
tb Mary Charlotte, only daughter of Richard 
Norman, Esq., of Bryanstone Square. 

DEATHS. 

On tho 19th Feb., at Maidstone, Kent, in his 
70th year, James New Paris, Esq., of the Island 
of Nevis, in the West Indies; for many yeuxs c 
Member of H. Majesty's Council in that Island, 
and Lieut-Col. of the Militia. 


On the 21st Feb., at Bath, Anne, wife of 
Kenneth Murchison, Esq., late Governor of 
Pinang. 

Killed in action, in the Punjanb, in Decem¬ 
ber, Major-General Sir Robert Henry Sale, 
G.C.B. In October, 1B38, he was appointed to 
the command of the 1st Bengal Brigade of the 
Army up the Indus, which formed advance 
in the campaign in Affghauistan. Commanded 
the storming at Ghuxnee, under the late 
Lord Keane, on the 23rd of July, when he was 
severely wounded. Shortly afterwards he was 
nominated a K.C.B., and received the rank of 
Mqjor-Gcneral in Affghaniston; hewasalsopra- 
sented with the second-class dedoration of the 
order of tho Dooranee Empire. He command¬ 
ed the force sent to .vubdue the Kohiston country 
in September, 1840; and, after numerous storm- 
ings and captures, compelled Doat Mahommed 
Khan to surrender himself to thenare of Sir 
William M'Naughten; for these distinguished 
services he received the first-class order of the 
Dooranee Empire. In 1842, he defended Jella- 
labad under very disadvantageous drcuio- 
Btances, and wqs nominated a G.C.B. for his 
services on the occasion. He also received the 
thanks of Parliament for his skill, fcatrepidity, 
and perseverance displayed in '*the military 
operations in Affghanistan. He possessed three 
medals, vis., for Qhuznee, Cabool, and Jella- 
labad. Me closed his career in the arms of 
victory, after nearly fifty-two years’ service, and 
at the advanced age of 03. 
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tv/o months for two-thirds of the value on inspection of the goods, the 
bah’iice to be paid to parties duly authorised to receive it, or remitted by 
first mail, hlcssrs. & W. beg to impress on their Friends the necessity of 
early advice rcspecling the amount to be insured per ship or ships. Con- 
signiTients enti-ustod to their care will meet with every possible despatch in 
their disposal, and the.Sales be conducted with the greatest attention to 
the interests of tlie Consignor. Messrs. S. & W. trust their long knowledge 
and extended exi>ericnce of general business as Colonial Agents in London, 
coupled with promptitude, attention, and judgment, will enable them to 
give satisfaction to those who may favour them with their business. The 
advices of Consignments should contain an accurate description of the 
goods. In all cases of inquiry as to the probable demand for or value of 
intended Consignments, it is desirable-tkat average samples should be sent, 
with full particulars. 

Samples and Books of Patterns are forwarded or procured for Merchants 
and Manufacturers. The latest Prices-current ■obtained from all quarters 
of the world, and Business Cards and Circulars transmitted abroad. 

Information afforded as to the best Markets, the most respectable Con¬ 
signees or Commission Agents in different places ; the Freight, fereign and 
local Import Duties and Tariffs, &c. 

Foreign Agents recommended and appointed when rciiuired. 

The sale or purchase of British and Foreign Patents negotiated. 

COMMISSIONS of every description transacted in London for Parties 
residing hi the Country or,the Colonics, with the greatest attention and 
despatch. 

RSMZTTANCES.— It is essential that all Coders should be accom¬ 
panied by a remittance in full, which can be made by drafts through the 
several local Colonial Banks, by bills of exchange, or by orders for payment 
on some mercantile house in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. 

MARINE INSURANCES effected on Goods and Merchandize; also 
LIFE ASSURANCES, to cover the risks of the voyage, or whilst residing 
on the coast or interior of a Colony. 

All Persons before sailing arc strongly recommended, as a matter of 
prudence, to insure tlieir Baggage aud Effects, which can be effepted at a 
small per-centage, depositing the Policy witli some friend; and in cases 
where property is left behind, power of attorney should be executed, 
authorising some person to act as their legal representative* 



PARTIES PROCEEJ>INO TO THE COLOKIES, &c.—Messrs. 
S. & W. undertake the negcftintiou of PASS AO ES on the most advantagifus 
terms, combining economy and comfort. Plans and iCerm^uf any Ships 
may be had on application. BAGOAGE collected, shipped, and insured, 
, Passports obtained and letters of introduction furiiishod to Parties travel¬ 
ling, and information regWfling the routes supplied. 

OUTFITS. —Passengers and Emigrap ts com])letely fitted out with every 
article required for the voyage. Messrs. S. & W., from aknowledge of the 
best markets for all descriptions of Gothing, Merchandize, Seeds, Agricid- 
tural fcnplemcntg, drc., are able to recommend where such articles, best 
suited to the wants of Intending Colonists, oan be .most speedily and advan¬ 
tageously purchased. ^ ' 

LAND.— Every information may be obtained respecting the terms and 
regulations upon which Land is disposed of in Canada and the British 
North American Provinces, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Prince of 
Wales Island, Hong Kong, New South Wales, Van DiL'inen's Laud, 
Western Australia, South Australia, New Zealand, and other Colonies. 

Proprietors of Land, Estates, and other Property in the Colonies treated 
with for the purchase and re-sale of the same. 

PARTIES ARRIVING FROM THE COLONIES may have their 
Bills on London cashed, their Luggage cleared without the attendance of 
the Owners, and any business at the Custom-house, Docks, or elsewhere 
transacted, thereby saving much trouble, dcl^y, and expense. Ladies and 
Children arriving from^broad, on previous information being given, will 
be met by one of the Principals at any of the outports, and all necessary 
arrangements made for their landing, securing accommodations in London, 
and eventual transmission to their friends in the country. 

SHIPPING AND FORWARDING DEPARTMENT. 

FRfllGKTS. —Messrs. S. & W. continue to receive and ship from Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool, or Southampton, by every steamer or vessel, all descrip¬ 
tions of Goods, Merchandize, Live Stock, Parcels, Books, Specie, and 
Packages^of every description, to the Continent, the United States, the 
East and West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Australasia, South Ame¬ 
rica, and all parts of the world. And imordcr to facilitate the conveyance 
of SMALL PARCELS, Messrs. S. & W. engage to forwoid such to all 
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the Cioloni^ At a Axed and nnifcHrm charge, which will inclada all exptenfet 
of height to the port of landing, viz.— 

For PAacEbi not exceeding 4lbB., 5s. each. 

If above that weight, at the usual rate per cubic foot, as charged for mea> 
surement goods. Packages shipped and cleared inwards. In all cases 
Messrs. S. 8c W. request to be advised of the edfuents and value of Goods 
sent for shipment, in order that they may be cleared at the Customs. 

PER80KS XN.TRE COUNTIiT connected in any way with the 
Colonies, and who may be desirous of despatching Newspapers, Periodicals, 
Parcels, or Letters to their friends, are recommended to forward them 
through this Agency. 

Every information afforded os to tHe-nnrival and departure of Vessels, 
and the latest dates in town from particular Colonies. 

LETTERS Am NEWSPAPERS received for and from the United 
States, the East and West Indies, Australasia, China, the Continent, and 
the Colonies, and forwarded agreeably to instruction by the first opportu¬ 
nity. Every information furnished as to the quickest Mail-routes, the 
Rates of Postage, &c. Parties who have no account with the Finn must 
forward a remittance with their letters or parcels, or they will not be 
transmitted. 

NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT. 

English newspapers, &c. —in consequence of their exten¬ 
sive Newspaper Agency, and having the supply of most of the leading N ews 
Rooms, Clubs, Public Libraries, and Chambers of Commerce at l.olne and 
in the Colonies, with their London and Continen/tfl Newspapers, Messrs. 
S. & W. trust that Parties will feel confidence in transmitting their Orders 
for London, Provincial or For^r^ Papers to this Establishment, and 
depend upon their regidar and prompt receipt.* A Kst of all the London 
Newspapers, with their prices, will be forwarded on demand. 

FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. —Messrs. S. & W. having devoted 
their attention for a long period principally to the supply of Foreign and 
Colonial Papers, may be permitted to state without fear of contradiction, 
that there is no Eetahlisbineut possessed of so much information relating 
to the Foreign Preas,^ having such fheUities for the prompt ard regular 
supply of Foreign Newspapera, or where so many different Files of Papers, 
for a series of years, can Ue referred to. Being the specially-appointed 
Agents of most of the leading Foreign Journals, and filing neaily every 



BrUiah Coiomal Newapaper tltat is published, their uiformation on this 
head is necessarily of the Inost varied and authentic character. The J^st 
Papers for special infurniatioii, whether otficial, political, general, mari¬ 
time, literary or commercial, with their prices, can always be ascertained 
^ on application. 

Orders for any Newsp^p^r, Magazine, Periodical, or Book, published in 
Europe, America, or the Colonies, will be received and executed wltliout 
delay, whether the order be for a single copy or a series of numbers. The 
attention of the Proprietors of Public Libraries, Clubs, News Rooms, 
Hotels, Schools, Editors of Newspapers, News Agents, and Private Gentle¬ 
men i%respcctfully called to this department. 

m 

JkJDVSRTXSZHG DEPAR^tAlBNT. —.^dvortisemonts are received 
for insertion in all the British and Foreign Newspapers and Periodical 
Publications. Prom their extended experience, Messrs. S. & W. arc 
enabled to aftord the most prompt, detailed, and expUeit infomialion as to 
the best mediums of publicity for Professional nr Commercial Annunncc- 
ments, and the character, circulation, and advertising charges of every 
Newspaper published: the continuous files, or specimen copies, may also 
be examined at their Offices. Notices of Insolvency or Dissolution of 
l*!iirtnership, for insertion in the “London Gazette,” or Official Gazettes of 
the Colonics, must be drawn up by a Solicitor and sworn to before a Master 
in Cliancery. Advertisements and Prospectuses of every kind are prei>arod 
and translated at a moderate' charge, regulated occurding to their nature 
and length. 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS A^O PRINTERS will find it 
to their interest to pu^hemsclves into regular and frequent cumnnmica” 
tion with this Agency, by which they w'ill find their views served and their 
objects fulthered. Supplies of every kind and (|uantity, and of the best 
quality, cah be always procured through Messrs. S. & W. upon the most 
moderate terms. 

Printing Papers of every weight and quality supplied; also, New and 
Second<=hand Printing Materials; Hand .Machines, either for Newsimpcr 
or Book Work; Presses of every description, from double royal to card; 
Ink; liollcrs; Type for Newspaper, Book Work, and Jobbing, In qpin- 
plete founts; togetlier with every other article requisite to fhrnish a 
' Printing <dfilce, for the execution of Letter-pfess or jCopper-tdate IMnting, 
Lithography, and Bookbinding, to any extent. 

Specimen Books of Tjqms, and PricudpLists of Presses and other Mate¬ 
rials for a Printing Office, with Estimates, will always be forwarded to 
order. ^ 
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Editors, Reporters, and Compositors are engaged when required; and 
tlio :Sale or Purchase of the Copyrights of Newspapers negotiated; Debts 
collected; and every matter attended to for which the services of confiden¬ 
tial London Agents can be required. 

Summaries of News and the latest editions of Newspapers are trans¬ 
mitted by every packet to those Editors who may^dcsire them. 

LITERARY AGENCY. 

The Sale of Copyrights and the Publication of New Works will be 
undertaken, and Estimates given of the charges for Printing, Paper, Adver¬ 
tising, &c. Periodicals and Works printed in the Culonic!:;.Jiiuy be sent 
home on sale, and reviews and noti§ei.;vof them will be procured in the 
British and Continental Journals. Authors may have their Works pub¬ 
lished on the Continent, in America, and in England at the same time. 
Information, facts, &c. obtained at the public institutions and libraries of 
Great Britain, and also of Paris and other foreign capitals, by consulting 
scarce works there, and which Authors, on account of their absence from 
those places, may not be able personally to examine. 

Publishers and Authors at homo who may be desirous of bringing New 
Books, Periodicals, Engravings, Music, &c. before the Colonial Public, ctfti 
obtain of them every information as to the best mode of doing so ; which 
are considered the leading Papers, their character and circulation; the 
cost of transit, for freight, duty, &c. 

Maps, Engravings, and Lithographic Sketches executed to order. 

Translations from all the European Languages made with elegance and 
fidelity. 

The experience Messrs. S. & W. have had in tIfS'editing ami publishing 
of their COLONIAL MAGAZINE is the best guarantee of their com¬ 
petency to revise Works, and pass a judgment on the probability of their 
success. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS are prepared strictly conformable with the 
necessary forms of the Colonies and Great Britain, carefully forwarded for 
execution, and returned with the greatest despatch. 

HEZR8 AT LAI^ AND NEXT OP XZN —(Persons dfing intes¬ 
tate in the Colonies)—cun procure the names and full particulars of all 
Parties dying abroad, with tlie ad.ministration of tlieir Estates; and Lega¬ 
tees can also obtain attested copies of wills, with an account of the real 
and personal properly of the deceased. Copies of registers of births, deaths, 



and marringfs throughout the British Colonics and Possessions beyond the 
sens, as well as Foreign Countries, procured, duly certified. 

Debts recovered. Pay,’ Pensions, and Salaries drawn and forwar^'Sd, 
Trajjsfers of Funded Property, Railway and other Joii.t,Sto'*k Companies, 
Slnires, &c. made. Colonial Bills, personal and private, pronroted or op- 
, posed, anil Petitions and MeinBritils drawn up and presented. Copies of 
Legislative Enactmei^^ proceedings of* the Colonial Legislatures and 
Assemblies, and Reports of particular Debates obtained when required. 
Bills in Ptirliument watched which may have any direct or indirect influ¬ 
ence upon individuals or a particular Colony, 

The long connexion of our Mr. WARD with the principal Spanish, Por- 
tugueae, and French Houses, enables us to offer WINES and BRANDIES 
of the finest marks on the most favourable terms. 

-.r-f-- 

SUPERIOR BRUSSELS AND VEL’UET PILE CARPETING. 

Messrs. S. & W. invite attention to the following appointment from one 
of the leading houses in the Carpet trade:— 

Kidderminster, Nov. 25,184.5, 

Glntlemen,— I hereby appoint you sole agents for the Colonies and J’oreigii 
Possessions for all goods of my manufacture; viz., Superior Brussels and Velvet 
Pile Carpeting, aud superior Worsted Rugs. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Messrs. Simmonds & Ward, London. W. H. WORTH. 

Prices and Patterns may be seen at their Ofiiees. 

Aoent.s for Messrs. Bblfour ft Co.'s Ohiu?nai, "Sound List,” 
published at Elsinore. Subscriptions £2. 2b. per Annum, post-free. 

GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 

Messrs. S. & W. beg to draw the attention of the Public to the following 
letter from Jean Maria Fauina, the oldest Distiller in Cologne:— 

“ Cologne, (Jetohor 29, 1841. 

“ Wishing to prevent the frequent impositions whicli occur from the large «iuaii- 
tity of Imitation of my Eau de Coi.oone widen is shipped to the Colonies and 
Foreign Possessions, andwhieh imitation is of a most interior quality, and not to 
be compared W'ith my c«^»rated fat)ricatioii, 1 hereby appoint you as my special 
Agents for shipment to the Colonies, and you will alway.s have a .Stock on h.-uid Jit 
the f^ollowing Prices, that you may execute with promptitude all Orders which my 
friends ma)*favour you wdth. 

T quality Eau de Cologne, double Ss. Od. \ per Dozen, in short or long 
II „ do. do. .single 4s, Cd. J Bottle.s, witli gold labels. 

Ill „ do, do. 3s. 6d. in long gre-en bottles. 

In Oases from 25 to 50 Dozen, Freight paid to London (exclusive of Duty), 

“To Messrs, .Simmonds & Wakij," 


SixpmondS’s Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, 

Published Monthly^ price 2s, 6d., • 

Is recommended to the notice of Intending Emigrants and Parties inter¬ 
ested iTi tlie Colonics. Six Volumes are not/completed, and may be had 
half-bound at 12s. i)cr Volume, Charge for Adveitisenicnts, 2 Guineas the 
fill! Page. _ 

/iny information not considered sufficiently e.vplanaiory, S. 8{ W. will 
render by return of post. But in consequence of the extensive cttrrespoudencc 
of the Firm, they have to request that'all LetUrs taay be post-pa 4 ; and they 
hey iL to he understood, that they cannot pay the postage of Letters in reply 
to applications. 


COLONXAX. READZKG ROOM AMD LZBRART, 

C, BARGE YARD, lJUCKLBRSBURY. 

This Room lias b<!en opened for the especial convenience of parties in¬ 
terested in the Ct^onies ; there beinj? no similar establishment in the Me¬ 
tropolis where all the Colonial and Foreign Papers can be seen, and the 
files refeiTed to for many years past. The Room is ijlso well supplied with 
the principal London Daily and Weekly Papers g?M Periodicals, many Pro¬ 
vincial Papers, aird all new Works reliitinffto the Colonies, with a Stan¬ 
dard Library of Reference. At least r)00 files of different Papers are regu- 
liirly received, comprising the Journals from the following places:— 


CONTINENT oe EUROl*E- 

Fiiasck. 

Marsuillcs. 

Vitris. 

]Tiii,i,ano. Jt'c. 

AtitHterrJain. 

AiUweri>. 

HambuFfth. 

Eotierdaui. 

Spain and Pohtitcat.. 
Mnciriil. 

Mnilcim. 

MSDITSIta ASEAN. 

Oiliraltsr. 

Malta. 

Oreccf. 

Cor I'll. 

Hinyrna. 

Cunstafltinoi>lp. 

WEST INDIES. 

Anti};iia. 

ll.iUanwiit. 

J’.iibailoH. 

Hl rhic-p. 
iJuuiiiiira, 

C.iriKTlw. 

(ju.idaloupa. 

(•ui.iiia, UritLsh. 
Havanimh. 

Honduras. 

Janmicu. 

KiiiK-ston. 

Eulinouth 
Mnnu'xu Hay. 
Martinique. 

St. CliriMtopher. 

Kt. Lucia. 

Bt. Vinceut. 

Kt. Thonias. 

Tobago. 

Triniil.ad. 

AFRICA. 

.Alexandria. 

Algiers. 

Sierra Leone. 


Cape of Good Hope, 
tiraham’s Town. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Ntw South Wales. 
Sydney. 

Geelong. 

Portland Bay. 

Maitland. 

Port Phillip. 

SnvrH Austiiat.IA. 
Adelaide. 

WesTEUN AUSTnALIA, 
Perth. 

Van Dikmkn's Land. 
Hobart Town. 
I,auiiceston. 

New Ekaland. 

Auckland. 

N elsnn. 

t W'dlington 
f Bay of Islauds. 

KaNDWU'U JatANDS. 

EAST INDIES, CHINA, &c. 
Mauritius. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Delhi. 

C ylon. 

Plnaiig. 

Singapore 

Macao. 

Hong Kong. 

Batavia. 

Manila. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
Beiimvoa. 

New l)nuNswi#i. 

St. John. 

Fredericton. 

Miraniichi. 

Woodstock. 

NOVA SCOTIA AND CAPE 
BRETON. " 


Pletou. 

Yarmouth. 

Sydney. 

PaINCK EDWAan's 'i.AI.AN 
Churlott£*Town. 

NEWVOtrNDEANO. 

St. John’s. 
llarbuur-Graco. 

Canada. 

Montreal. 

Quebec. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Sherbrooke, 

Woodstock. 

N lagara. 

London. 

Bytown. 

Cobourg. 

Picton. 

Hamilton. 

St. Cafterine’s. 
Brockvilie. 

United States. 

Boston. 

New York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Washington. 

Charleston. 

New Orleans. 

'UD Cinrinnati. 

Mobile. 1 

Providence. 

Mew Bedford. 

Mexico. 

Vera Crus. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Bahia. 

Pernambuco. 

Rio dc Janeiro. 

Monte Video. 

Bucuos Ayres. 

I.iina. ' 

Valparaiso. 


Halifax. 

All the leading Prices Current from every Part of the Worid. 

The Colonist or Merchant will find in this Room a secluded and quiet 
resort, where lie may, uninterrupted by noise or inconvenience, scan or read 
at his leisure one file after another of the leading Foreign Pnpera from all 
parts of the World. ^ 

*»♦ The Annual Subscription is fixed fin- original Subscribers at the toW 
Bum of One Guinea, payable in advance, and Ilalf a Guinea Entrance Fee. 










